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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICI- 
ARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1960 


MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 1 

Present: Senators Johnson, Hayden, Ellender, Bible, Fulbright, 
Mansfield, Bridges, Saltonstall, Mundt, Smith, and Dworshak,. 

Also present: Senator Monroney. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
FOR ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM 0. HALL, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR BUDGET AND FINANCE; 
WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY; AND 
JAMES G. HOOFNAGLE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET 


STATEMENT ON PASSING OF SECRETARY DULLES 


Senator Jonson. The subcommittee will come to order. 
We are meeting today to consider the request for the State Depart- 
ment appropriations for fiscal year 1960. Our first witness will be 


_ Mr. Loy W. Henderson, the Deputy Under Secretary of State for 


Administration. 
I should like to note for the record the sorrow of the committee 


| members in the passing of the late Secretary of State, John Foster 


Dulles. This is the first State Department request that we have con- 
sidered since 1953 which will not be handled directly under his super- 


vision. . I believe the members of this committee felt a personal rela- 


_ tionship with Mr. Dulles. We always found him to be frank and 


candid, and he - his cards on top of the table, and he tried to be 
cooperative, and seemed to understand the problems that faced the 
committee as well as the problems that faced his department. 


LETTER TO SUBCOMMITTEE 


At this point I will insert in the record the letter of June 3, 1959, 
from Mr. Loy W. Henderson, the attachments thereto, and summary 
tables for the Department of State. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1959. 
Hon. LYnpvon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, State, Justice, Judiciary, and Related Agencies, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: It is respectfully requested that your committee give 
consideration to certain amendments to H.R. 7343, title I, Department of State 
Apvropriation Act, 1960. 

The 1960 budget estimates of the Department totaled $228,335,000. Actual 
appropriations made for the fiscal year 1959 amounted to $241.936.352. It 
should be noted that the 1959 apropriations include certain nonrecurring items 
totaling $36,571,399. When these nonrecurring items are taken into account, 
the budget estimates for 1960 represent an actual increase of $22,970,047, al- 
though on an actual appropriation basis, there is a decrease of $12,601 352. 

The House bill provides appropriations totaling $217.610,000. The House bill 
would provide a effective increase of $12,245,047 over the amounts appropriated 
for 1959 when the nonrecurring items are considered. However, it also rep- 
resents a reduction of $10,725,000 below the budget estimates. 

The 1960 budget estimates would provide for 15,152 authorized positions, a 
net increase of 241 positions over the comparable number for fiscal year 1959. 
The appropriations recommended in the House bill would provide for 14,494 
positions, a reduction of 658 in the budget estimates. 

The Department has been reviewing its estimates in the light of the com- 
mittee report and the recommendations of the House of Representatives. It 
has come to the opinion that if it is to discharge the responsibilities imposed 
upon it during this critical period of world affairs, it must request certain 
amendments to the House bill. The Department is therefore requesting a resto- 
ration of $9 205,000 of the $10,725,000 reduction and 636 of the 658 positions 
dis*llowed in the House bill. 

There are enclosed: (1) a table showing by appropriation item, the 1960 
budget estimate, the House allowance, the revised requirement, and the reste 
rations requested and (2) detailed justification statements for each of the 
specific amendments requested. 

The Department would apnreciate the opportunity to present testimony to 
your committee in support of the requested amendments. 


Sincerely yours, 
Loy W. HENDERSON, 


Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Analysis of House allowance and restorations requested by appropriation item, 
fiscal year 1960 








Appropriation title Estimates House House Revised Restoration 
submitted allowance reduction | requirement | requested 

Salaries and expenses-_-_........-- $119, 100,000 | $111, 500, 000 $7, 600, 000 | $118, 764, 000 $7, 264, 000 

Representation allowances--_-._. 850, 000 825, 000 25, 000 825, 000 |..--....--..— 
Acquisition, operation, and 
maintenance of buildings 

ics inseam 18, 000, 000 17, 372, 000 628, 000 7, 822, OO |... sds 
Emergencies in the diplomatic 

and consular service. ........-- 1, 000, 000 1 GI GI heetenis-tttmtbows DEE, leeceseccnenene 


Payment to Foreign Service 








retirement and disability fund _ 2, 360, 000 ye YE eee ae 2, 360, 000 |.............. 

Contributions to international 
I ala ein tastes 48, 345, 000 48, 033, 000 312, 000 GER OOP Liccnccssrneees 

Missions to international organi- 
SOE ae eee 1, 988, 000 1, 900, 000 88, 000 1, 959, 000 59, 000 

International conferences and 
contingencies____..........-_-- 2, 800, 000 1, 900, 000 900, 000 2, 800, 000 900, 000 

International Boundary and 

Water Commission, United 

States and Mexico: 

Salaries and expenses_-_-__-__-- 573, 000 550, 000 23, 00 573, 000 23, 000 
Operation and maintenance 2, 160, 000 1, 800, 000 360, Oud 2, 160, 000 360, 000 
0 a ee 1, 000, 000 i CUR ide wicmetecnatecnnses i OO Uidsncptiinadiane 

American sections, international 
ee ee eee 370, 000 345, 000 25, 000 i) 

Peeetional Fisheries Commis- 
SCENES iakiiaduemdtpose te 1, 754, 000 1, 725, 000 29, 000 1, 754, 000 29, 000 

seenetional Educational Ex- 
change Activities__...........- 23, 535, 000 22, 800, 000 735, 000 23, 370, 000 570, 000 
i. cnnmatnadnnaeiind 4, 500. 000 © EE Vice ttrernens BOE CEE Lvdieneseaamel 
Ss Sc hid tides delcbadaiendes 228, 335, 000 217, 610, 000 10, 725, 000 | 226, 815, 000 9, 205, 000 

| 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, STATE 
(House bill, p. 2) 
(House report, p. 2) 

aE ins et ong tres ern ceased oe eke eke aaa aa eg oe $119, 100, 000 
I cen erporromererintinapepiaagine snes nertinawipn gitetient iste theses tannin 111, 500, 000 
Neen ee ee a aia tinaetens taeane tien aida ane 7, 600, 000 
NII, MECN a ccs Sees cht cg eal ese eacen aise ini ata 7, 264, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 2, line 18, strike out “five” and insert “fifteen.” 
(2) Page 3, line 18, strike out “$111,500,000” and insert “$118,764,000,” an 
increase of $7,264,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (PP. 2 AND 38) 


“The sum of $111,500,000 is included in the bill for this item, which is to 
provide for the necessary salaries and expenses required in the conduct of 
foreign affairs. The amount allowed is $2,535,100 over the sum appropriated 
for the present fiscal year and is $7,600,000 below the amount of the budget 
estimate. There was contained in this item a request for $2,800,000 for cer- 
tain basic research and analysis activities which in past years have been fi- 
hanced by transfers from other agencies appropriations. The committee has 
not approved this proposal and expects the necessary work to be carried on 
and funded as in the past several years. 

“Adequate funds for opening new posts have been specifically granted. The 
committee is in agreement with the proposal to set up a unit of 16 positions 
in the Office of the Under Secretary for Economie Affairs to concentrate on, 
and combat, international Communist activities of an economic character on 
a worldwide basis. However, the committee is at a loss to understand why 
such activities have not previously been carried on by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Affairs or the International Cooperation Administration. 
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“The $620,000 requested for special foreign policy studies has been dis- 
allowed. The corporation with which the State Department proposes to con- 
tract is already under contract with other Government agencies to furnish 
similar information. 

“An examination by the surveys and investigations staff of the committee 
relative to transfer costs of the Department of State and the U.S. Information 
Agency disclosed that in far too many instances these costs have been utterly 
exorbitant. The report in this regard concerning the Department of State is 
set forth in the Department of State printed hearings beginning at page 559, 
The committee is of the opinion that substantial savings must promptly be 
made in travel and transportation of things as well as in communication 
services. 

“Once again the committee calls attention to the waste of taxpayers funds 
in the operation and ‘management of the Foreign Service Institute. There 
appears to be an utter lack of coordination between the institute and the For- 
eign Service. Numerous instances were disclosed during the hearings where, 
after spending very substantial amounts to teach an employee a particular 
language, the employee was thereafter assigned to a post where little or no 
use could be made of that language. 

“Instances were also uncovered where the cost of teaching certain languages 
to employees appeared excessive. The Department is again directed to ascertain 
if these languages cannot be more ably and more economically taught in exist- 
ing reputable educational institutions,” 


JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriation provides for the salaries and other operating expenses 
of the Department in Washington and for all U.S. Embassies, Legations, and 
consulates abroad. The 1960 budget estimates for salaries and expenses re 
quest the appropriation of $119,100,000 and 14,045 positions. The appropria- 
tion requested for 1960 represents an increase of $10,135,100 over the amount 
actually appropriated for the fiscal year 1959. The 1960 request includes the 
sum $2,664,141 for certain research activities which were previously carried 
in other agency appropriations. In addition the 1960 request includes a net 
increase adjustment to the base of $267,663 which consists of increases of 
$281,128 to cover salaries for 1 extra day which will occur it 1960, and $1,054,556 
to provide full year costs of the increases granted by the Congress in 1959 
offset by nonrecurring decreases of $1,068,021 resulting from anticipated savings 
and termination of certain activities carried on in 1959. When the cost of 
the research activities proposed for transfer ($2,664,141) and the adjustments 
to the base ($267,663) are considered, the 1960 estimate of $119,100,000 would 
provide an increase of $7,203,296 above the base. 

The 14,045 positions (5,092 domestic, 4,341 Americans, 4,612 locals) represent 
an increase of 660 positions over the 13,385 authorized within the amount 
actually appropriated for fiscal year 1959. The 1960 request includes an 
increase of 366 positions for the research activities proposed for transfer and 
nonrecurring reductions of 78 positions. When these two adjustments are taken 
into account, the 1960 request would provide for 372 (117 domestic, 146 Ameri- 
cans, 109 locals) additional positions above the base. 

The House bill recommends the appropriation of $111,500,000 which would 
provide 13,410 (4,625 domestic, 4,234 Americans, 4,551 locals) positions for 
fiscal year 1960. The House report specified that no provision was made for 
the research activities which the Department had proposed for transfer and 
directed that these activities continue to be funded from other agency appro- 
priations as in the past. Thus while the House bill would provide a net in- 
crease of $2,535,100 and 25 positions over the comparable 1959 figures it would, 
nevertheless, represent a reduction of $7,600,000 and 623 positions below the 
budget estimate. 

The Department has reviewed the budget estimate for this item in the light 
of the report and recommendations of the House of Representatives and the 
responsibilities which have been imposed upon it as a result of the continually 
changing and critical international situation. The Department therefore re 
quests the restoration of $7,264,000 and an additional 603 positions. The fol- 
lowing table shows an analysis of the base adjustments and program increases 
requested for 1960, the effect of the House action and the restorations requested. 
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As indicated in the foregoing table, the 1960 budget estimates requested a pro- 
gram increase of $7,203,296 and 372 additional positions (117 domestic, 146 
Americans, 109 locals) above the base. The House bill would provide a program 
increase of $2,499,850 and 103 additional positions (16 domestic, 39 Americans, 48 
locals). The House report specifically mentioned that funds were allowed for 
opening new posts and for 16 additional positions in the Office of the Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs to concentrate on, and combat, international Commu- 
nist activities of an economic character on a worldwide basis. In addition to the 
two items specifically mentioned in the report, the increase allowed would pro- 
vide the additional funds required to meet oversea wage and price increases 
($1,128,153) and would provide $813,881 of the $988,871 increase required to ele- 
vate certain consular posts in the African area to diplomatic status. 

The following paragraphs discuss the program increases which were disal- 
lowed in the House bill and which are recommended to be restored : 


Elevation of consular posts to diplomatic status 





Positions Amount 
Ne Ce diene tise bbcunngucbedufcelbcumbbboncnesscuebel 52 $988, 871 
SR deta a sa wine Diseiin Shop ablindnauebghecsed ae 40 813, 881 
i. coro oe Silk niweensbocarestccaced 12 174, 990 


The House bill provides $813,881 of the $988,871 requested to raise four exist- 
ing consular posts in Africa to full diplomatic status and to augment the staffing 
at the new mission at Conakry, Guinea, to enable it to perform effectively the 
$174,090. required of a full operating mission. Thus the House bill disallowed 

74,990. 

The African people are moving in their drive for independence with increasing 
speed. We should not hesitate to establish friendly diplomatic relations with 
them when they achieve independence. We should bear in mind that interna- 
tional communism is endeavoring to turn the various national movements in 
Af~ica to its advantage. 

The United States has no alternative to establishing embassies when these 
countries become independent. Failure to do so would be misunderstood by the 
peoples of these countries and our Own national interests would be affected. 
When we establish an embassy there is a transformation in our relations with 
that community and with the area. After the independence, the Ambassador 
will carry on negotiations with an independent sovereign state. The United 
States will have numerous problems to take up with the new government. We 
have to replace our own ties that came through the colonial or mother country 
with ties that are direct and which cover many more activities. The status 
of the Ambassador will be quite different from that of a consul and the 
resnonsibility will be much greater. 

The funds provided in the House bill are insufficient to enable the Depart- 
ment to provide the full staffing and meet all the other expenses required to 
make the new embassies fully operative and effective. If the reduction made 
by the House in this item is allowed to stand, the United States will be unable 
to take full advantage of the opportunities available in working with these 
newly independent nations. 

The Department earnestly hopes the Senate will restore $174,990 and 12 
additional positions for this item. 


Improved support for existing staff 


I ha Be ee ee i nn miibimane $876, 364 
I ee, clans es mil mtwendnuraienesdearenenesesinee 0 
Dey NG oon de 876, 364 


The increase requested under this heading covers certain nonsalary expenses 
such as travel, rents, supplies, and equipment which we believe will make our 
existing staffs at overseas posts more effective and more productive in their 
jobs. This amount includes $130,993 for travel for regional conferences of 
political, economic, and consular officers in some areas where funds available 
have been inadequate, and to enable political, economic, and other reporting 
officers to travel within their areas of assignment to increase their effectiveness. 
Such conferences in the past have proven to be highly beneficial, providing not 
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only for the exchange of views on common and interrelated problems, but also 
for the formulation and implementation of policy for the area. The increase 
requested would permit all regional bureaus to hold at least one annual chief of 
mission conference and would permit, for the first time, the scheduling of an 
adequate number of consular conferences. 

The planned construction of new office facilities at Saigon, Mexico City, and 
Ciudad Trujillo in the fiscal year 1960 will require our missions to vacate the 
space presently occupied and seek space elsewhere during the period of con- 
struction. In San Salvador the consulate must seek new space since the present 
landlord refuses to make necessary repairs because of the age of the building 
and plans to raze it as soon as possible. An increase of $52,480 is required in 
1960 to acquire necessary space at these four locations. 

This category also includes an increase of $98,263 to lease and furnish quar- 
ters for deputy chiefs of mission at seven of our Latin American posts. The 
provision of such quarters would assure newly assigned deputy chiefs of mis- 
sion of adequate representational housing, would enable them to carry out their 
functions properly and effectively immediately upon arrival at the post, and 
would eliminate the heavy out-of-pocket expenses which the deputy chiefs of 
mission who are presently assigned to these posts are required to pay. There 
is also included an increase of $21,774 to provide for the replacement of furni- 
ture and other housekeeping items and for the installation of air-conditioning 
wnits for Marine guards in the Latin American area. 

Funds available during the current fiscal year have not been sufficient to keep 
supply inventories at the level required to assure maximum operating efficiency. 
This item includes $149,400 to restore these inventories to a more appropriate 
level. 

At many of our Foreign Service posts climatic conditions are such that furni- 
ture and office equipment deteriorate rapidly. In other areas the provision of 
some additional office and security equipment and replacement furniture would 
improve the working conditions of the employees involved and make thir efforts 
more productive. An increase of $287,454 is included for this purpose. 

This item includes the sum of $136,000 to purchase and equip special purpose 
4wheel-drive vehicles for 13 posts in Africa. These vehicles would be fully 
equipped with sleeping and cooking facilities and would provide necessary 
shelter as well as transportation. The acquisition of such vehicles would enable 
reporting officers presently stationed at these posts to travel to previously in- 
accessible areas and observe firsthand and report on conditions and developments 
outside the capital cities and thereby achieve more comprehensive coverage of 
their consular districts. 

The Department strongly urges the restoration of the full amount of $876,364 
requested under this heading. 


Political and economic activities 





Positions Amount 
Ne hl ine ae 105 $1, 614, 329 
House allowance. __.__-______-- pau don eaete ett shin gtadedaedoos temeeneuet 16 5, 
NOINOUD Siu) 665 Subse ecu des lc wal iedsice! 82 1, 423, 196 





The 1960 budget estimate included an increase of $1,614,329 and 105 positions 
for expanded political and economic activities. This request included additional 
staff (43) to strengthen the Department’s ability to cope with world Communist 
political and economic activities; additional labor (11) and commercial (28) 
positions at selected posts abroad ; economic reporting staff in the Far East (2); 
and some additional staff to strengthen the Department’s efforts on disarma- 
ment (5), the coordination of cultural activities (3), policy guidance to other 
agencies (5), UNESCO relations (6) and outer space problems arising in the 
U.N. (2). This request also included an increase of $550,000 to provide for 
special foreign policy studies to be conducted by contract with colleges and uni- 
versities or other competent public or private groups engaged in studies of the 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

The House bill allowed only 16 of the positions requested to strengthen the 


Department's ability to cope with and combat the worldwide Communist offen- 
sive. 
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The House bill disallowed the funds requested for additional positions in the 
Bureau of European Affairs which would augment the staff dealing with 
Eastern European countries and the Soviet Union. The additional personnel 
would assist in analyzing and interpreting the changes which are constantly 
taking place in the Soviet Union and other Eastern European countries. For 
example, the measures calling for agricultural reform, educational reform, 
decentralization of the economic system, and building up of the 7-year plan 
which have just been adopted by the 21st party congress should be carefully 
studied and interpreted. With our present staff this cannot be done effectively, 
The increase in correspondence of an official nature between Moscow and Wash- 
ington requires a more systematic approach to deal with the problems that are 
raised. Restoration of the funds to provide the staff requested would enable 
the Department to make a coordinated approach to the increasing workload 
involved and would enhance its ability to handle the complex relationship be- 
tween the United States and the members of the Soviet bloc. 

The House bill also disallowed the funds requested for additional commercial 
(28) and labor (11) positions. The Department has been criticized to an extent 
by certain American business organizations for not devoting more attention to 
trade promotion, and to matters connected with strengthening our international 
trade and investment position. In an attempt to meet these criticisms the 
Department proposed to add to some of our missions abroad, officers who have 
had experience in commercial matters and who can spend a large portion of their 
time assisting the Ambassador in aiding American businessmen and looking after 
American business interests. The House bill, however, eliminated the funds 
requested for these additional positions. 

The Department has likewise been criticized in labor circles in this country 
for not devoting more attention to developments in the international labor move- 
ment. The Department is convinced that the labor movement is playing an 
increasingly great and important role throughout the world. The U.S. Govern- 
ment should be in close touch with this movement. We need additional staff 
for this purpose. Funds were requested for 11 additional labor attaché posi- 
tions in 1960, but were disallowed under the House bill. 

The House bill also disallowed funds requested for increased staffing in the 
Department for economic reporting and in areas dealing with atomic energy and 
disarmament matters, coordination of cultural activities, policy guidance to other 
agencies, U.N. problems involving peaceful uses of outer space, and UNESCO 
relations. Without this staff strengthening the Department will be unable to 
perform as effectively as it should. ; 

Funds requested under this general category included an increase of $550,000 
to conduct special foreign policy studies by contract. This amount together 
with $70,000 included in the base would provide a total of $620,000 for such 
studies. The House bill eliminated the entire $620,000 requested (see p. 3 
H. Rept. 376). 

The $620,000 proposed for 1960 would enable the Department to contract 
primarily for technical studies of present and planned weapons systems and pos- 
sible techniques of enforcing arms control and reduction-of-arms agreements. 
In this way we would be able to draw upon talent in private research organiza- 
tions for technical skills that are not available in the Department, for technical 
evaluation of proposals in this field, and for working up new proposals. The 
studies contemplated are directly related to present and anticipated interna- 
tional negotiations on disarmament. 

In view of the rapid pace at which international events of historic significance 
are moving and the necessity for our Government to keep abreast, it is strongly 
urged that the Senate restore 82 positions and $1,423,196 to this item. 


Consular activities 








Positions Amount 





Se A al hs sn title Sadana hanbiatlanaihide sin obbtikantsnbcd 122 $892, 652 
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The 1960 budget estimates propose an increase of 122 positions and $892,652 
to handle anticipated increases in the passport, visa, and other consular services 
and to provide certain equipment to improve the accounting for visa fees and 
prevent possible visa frauds. : 

The increase requested included 38 additional positions required to handle 
the anticipated increased passport workload in Washington (18) and in the 
yarious passport agencies (20). Examination of the workload statistics over 
the past few years clearly indicates an increase of approximately 15 percent 
ean be expected in 1960. The budget estimate provides an increase of about 10 
percent in staff and anticipates that the improvement of procedures and result- 
ing increase in per-man-year output will maintain the work current. The 
Department’s goal with the increased staff requested and the planned increase 
in work productivity is to issue almost all passports within 3 days of receipt of 
application. Unless the funds disallowed under the House bill are restored, the 
achievement of this goal will not be possible. 

The increase requested for consular activities included the sum of $137,500 to 
purchase 125 specially adapted cash registers in the primary visa issuing posts 
throughout the world in order to promote greater efficiency in the visa issuing 
process and prevent the loss of official funds which is possible under the present 
system. During the course of the hearings before the House committee ques- 
tions were raised concerning the investment proposed in relation to the known 
losses sustained to date. It is apparent that the House committee was not con- 
yinced that the use of cash registers would result in improvement in the visa 
issuing efficiency or reduction of losses sufficient to justify the expenditure and 
disallowed the funds requested. The Department has reviewed its plans con- 
cerning the installation of cash registers and is convinced that at least certain 
initial steps should be taken at this time to improve the visa issuing process 
through mechanization and streamlining of techniques. It is believed that, in 
view of the growing volume of services requested, the introduction of mechani- 
gation would result in considerable savings over the years. Accordingly, the 
Department requests that the Senate give favorable consideration to the restora- 
tion of $11,000 of the $137,500 to permit the purchase of 10 cash registers for 
use in 8 posts abroad (London (2), Paris (2), Frankfurt, Naples, Mexico 
City, Tokyo, Manila, Havana) on a pilot study basis. 

The increase requested under the heading also includes the sum of $125,000 
for the purchase of 250 protectograph certifiers to reduce fraudulent visa opera- 
tions. The visa stamps presently in use are relatively easy to duplicate and 
represent a grave danger of widespread forgery and an increase of illegal entry 
of people into the United States with fraudulent visas. The equipment pro- 
posed for purchase incorporates a counting mechanism and a varicolored stamp 
which impresses the visa in three different colors. While it could still be 
duplicated or forged this would be more difficult to do. The Department believes 
the use of protectographs as proposed would be in the best interest of the United 
States and urges restoration of the $125,000 requested in the budget. 

The increase requested for consular services also included $361,442 and 84 
positions (30 Americans, 54 locals) required to handle the increasing volume 
of consular services required abroad. In the European area workload increases 
are occasioned by the extension of Public Law 85-316 security criteria to refugee- 
escapee applicants for visas; and the issuance of individual crewmen’s visas as 
provided in the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. In the Near Eastern 
area the consular workload continues to rise as a result of more Americans 
traveling abroad, the interest of American citizens residing abroad in maintain- 
ing their citizenship status, and ever-increasing requests both for visas and for 
information concerning visas. 

In the Far Eastern area, particularly in Manila, the large American civilian 
and military population continues to increase by reason of new births and more 
immigration as new investment opportunities arise. This increase in population 
increases the requests for consular services. In addition there are indications 
that fraud exists in the submission of evidence by persons wishing to be docu- 
mented in the Philippines as American citizens. Many of these cases spring 
from claims of birth in Hawaii. While the Embassy has been aware of the 
attempted fraud, investigation in the past year has revealed that it is more 
widespread than was at first expected. There is currently a backlog of 873 
Hawaiian-born cases which must be reviewed and investigated in the Philip- 
pines and some 120 Philippine-born cases pending investigation. To investigate 
adequately the suspected cases and keep current with the new cases presented 
every day, additional staff is required. 
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In the Latin American area consular workloads have continued to increase 
particularly in the category of immigrant and nonimmigrant visas issued or 
refused. This increased workload has had its heaviest impact at Mexico City, 
Tijuana, Quito, and Caracas where additional staff is required. 

The consular workload is one over which the Department has virtually no 
control. When American citizens travel or reside abroad they are entitled to 
the protection and service provided by law. Similarly, the citizens of other 
countries who desire to visit or immigrate to the United States and who can 
qualify under our immigration laws should be given friendly and courteous 
assistance. To enable the Department and the Foreign Service to discharge 
adequately and effectively the responsibilities in this field which are imposed 
by law, the Department strongly urges restoration of the 122 positions and 
$766,152 to the appropriation. 


Administrative activities 














Positions Amount 
ees ic kcetnuboecomsessoaunwte Tain thiecpucle oeipeilae 15 $147, 010 
eS ECE bbb ceaiibdadielddadbbinbendhivccicnstilcthendidacdsbe by 0 
Bs UO bh iid oats ~ 55 cqrneidinsscaciida chil bis hdeeLE 4 b> ses b~ cdieinaase 2 83, 564 





The increase requested under this heading included 2 positions to handle 
emergency planning activities on a permanent basis and 13 positions for admin- 
istrative support activities related to the research and analysis activities pro- 
posed for transfer in the estimates. It also included funds for nonsalary ex- 
penses such as renewal of the surety bonds ($15,470) which are requested by 
law ; nonsalary expenses related to the 13 research and analysis positions ($14,- 
680) ; and other miscellaneous domestic nonsalary expenses ($60,490) such as 
travel, binding, translation and telephone services, etc. 

The Department does not request restoration of the 13 positions and $63,446 
related to the research activities proposed for transfer and will make every effort 
to absorb the workload involved. 

The two positions originally requested for emergency planning activities are 
urgently needed to enable the Denartment to carry out its responsibilities under 
Executive Orders 10346 and 10438 for the preparation of plans for the con- 
tinuity of essential functions of the Department of State during a civil defense 
emergency. 

The Department likewise considers the additional funds requested for other 
domestic miscellaneous nonsalary expenses to be required to permit efficient and 
effective operations. The Department earnestly requests that the Senate restore 
two positions and $83,564 to the appropriation. 


Increased language and functional training 








Positions Amount 
Increase requested... ..-..............------ eel ints. BA NA 31 $406, 815 
I 285 Bs Dh el or i ok. ices cb dibs bescsbb ~thid de 0 
I a a a eo er a ll 31 406, 815 





The increase requested for training would enable the Department to increase 
its efforts in training in the exotic or so-called hard languages, in area specializa- 
tion and in the functional fields. In the current fiscal year 162 officers are being 
given full time training in 24 hard languages. The increase requested in 1960 
would enable the Department to increase the number being trained as to meet 
the estimated needs of the Foreign Service by the end of 1962. The need for 
men and women capable of speaking the language of the people where we are 
represented cannot be overemphasized. In like manner we need better trained 
officers in the functional fields. 

If the reduction made in the House bill is allowed to stand the rate of progress 
will be slowed down at a time when we should be proceeding with all possible 
dispatch. Our objective of having a Foreign Service fully equipped to represent 
the United States anywhere in the world will be pushed further into the future. 
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The Department strongly urges the restoration of the additional 31 positions 
and $406,815 requested in the budget estimate. 


Communication services 


IE Ne nO Tr tgs msde SN ee os anes 726, 319 
a SR nn nL cape hee anc saa corsa ea ag nce acaba a 0 
SE IIEE ” SURE GENCE ia cans os crc ee rartenenceecirecovacenseneretin nian earner 726, 319 


The increase requested for this item would provide for new or replacement 
equipment in our principal relay centers at Paris, London, and Vienna in order 
to facilitate the handling of the ever-increasing volume of traffic; to improve 
communication services to the Far East through a leased-trunk channel; to 
increase courier service principally to Eastern Europe and the Middle East; to 
expand unaccompanied pouch services; to purchase spare parts for teletype- 
writer terminal equipment; and to meet increased telegraph costs resulting from 
the imposition of restrictions by certain countries in the Middle East. 

The Paris relay station, which is one of the most important in our worldwide 
communications system, employs obsolete techniques in handling the great 
yolume of traffic required. The increase requested includes funds to convert 
this station into an automatic switching center capable of handling 100 words 
per minute to cope with the increased traffic. The increase requested would 
also provide for the installation of more modern equipment in London and 
Vienna to insure more efficient and speedy handling of the communications 
traffic. The increase requested also included $46,000 to replace existing out- 
meded and obsolete teletypewriter equipment at the alternate communications 
center to provide swift and reliable continuity of wire communications with 
the U.S. missions abroad. The other major item of increase included herein 
ean be discussed only in an executive session. 

Over the past several years the volume and cost of telegraph traffic has con- 
tinued in an upward spiral. The continuing crises and periods of international 
tension have served to increase the volume of traffic to an unprecedented level. 
The additional and replacement equipment requested would enable the Depart- 
ment to handle this volume more efficiently and effectively. 

It is strongly recommended that the $726,319 reduction made by the House be 
restored to the appropriation. 


Basic research and analysis 


The 1960 estimates included the sum of $2,800,000 and proposed a transfer in 
the estimates of certain basic research and analysis activities which had been 
financed previously from other agencies’ appropriations. This request involved 
$2,736,600 to fund on a full-year basis in 1960 the 366 positions available in 1959 
and $63,409 to fund an additional 13 positions requested in 1960. (See para- 
graph under “Administrative activities” for discussion of the 13 positions.) 

The House bill disallowed the funds requested and directed that the work 
should be carried on and funded as in the past several years. 

The work involved has been carried on for several years in the Department 
by transfer of funds from other agencies, since it was recognized that this work 
is part of the basic responsibilities of the Department. The Department believes 
that the funding of the project should likewise be included in the State Depart- 
ment appropriations. For this reason the transfer in the estimates was proposed. 

It should be noted that, with the exception of the 13 additional positions 
Tequested, the transfer of the funding involved no overall increase in the Depart- 
ment’s work or staffing. In fact the transfer proposed would serve to clarify 
the presentation of the activities for which the Department is responsible. 

The Department believes that the funds required for this basic research and 
analysis should properly be carried in the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation 
and the work involved should be justified in our annual budget presentation. As 
indicated in the paragraph headed “Administrative activities,” page 12, the 
Department will attempt to absorb the work for which 13 additional positions 
and approximately $63,400 were included in the budget estimates. The Depart- 


ment does, however, recommend the restoration of 366 positions and $2,736,600 
to the appropriation. 


Limitation on the number of vehicles to be purchased 


The budget estimates included language (p. 2, line 18) to permit the purchase 
of a total of 15 passenger motor vehicles. Of these 2 would be replacement 
Vehicles and 13 would be additions to the fleet. The language included in the 
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House bill would permit the purchase of only five vehicles of which two would 
be replacement and three would be additions to the fleet. 

The 13 additional vehicles requested are required to provide adequate trang. 
portation for the new posts authorized to be opened and for the posts which are 
planned to be elevated to full diplomatic status. The effect of the language in 
the House bill would be to deny the vehicles required for the posts being elevated, 

The Department strongly urges restoration of the language to that proposed 
in the budget estimates. 


ACQUISITION, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 
(House bill, p. 4) 
(House report, p. 4) 


REINS 3-201 2200 OU G20 a Soto Boots CO) Oo. lub eel es $18, 000, 000 
meompe ainerenoeui. 26 55 ea Pe a een lee 17, 372, 000 
Ree amecron. 200200501 sf0ul Se I he a So 628, 000 
eitordivion Mentored) 2 lee. eee By ee ae 0 
Administrative expense limitation estimate__________-___--__----~-~- 1, 300, 000 
Ne EOL LL 25 US Sooo Bolla Ti ellue n 1, 072, 000 
Re On Rui Sok Lesbo Suk kL ek 228, 000 
Epeecenmunem wonuewees Woe) eet ee Oe ee es 228, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 4, line 22, strike out ‘$1,072,000” and insert “$1,300,000”, an increase of 
$228,000 in the limitation on administrative expenses but no increase in the 
appropriation as reduced. 


EXCERPT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 4) 


“The request for 17 additional positions in the Office of Foreign Buildings at a 
cost of $228,000 per annum has been denied.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The budget estimates for the foreign buildings program for the fiscal year 
1960 proposed the appropriation of $18 million, the same amount as appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1959. The House bill provides an appropriation of $17,372,000, 
a decrease of $628,000 below the budget estimate and the amount appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1959. 

While the appropriation reduction of $628,000 from the budget estimate will 
impose some hardship on this program, the Department does not hold that this 
reduction will impair, during 1960, the basic program in operation. The Depart- 
ment will reduce its contemplated construction program for 1960 by $628,000 
without reducing such activities as property management, operation and mainte- 
nance costs, furniture acquisition, leasing and related items. The Department 
believes that it will be possible to rearrange the timing of the award of a 
construction contract to accommodate this reduction. For this reason the 
Department is not requesting restoration of the $628,000 reduction made in the 
House bill. 

The budget estimate also included a request for 17 additional positions and 
an increase of $228,000 in the administrative expense limitation. This request 
for additional positions and increase in limitation was denied. 

In 1956, with the aid of the Congress, a 10-year overseas building program of 
$200 million was developed. The Department has been proceeding with the 
program as planned making such adjustments as were required to meet the 
local conditions encountered at overseas locations and to insure effective 
utilization of available funds. At the present time there are 20 major con- 
struction activities underway. The construction program together with new 
acquisitions is increasing the value of the physical plant abroad by at least 
$10 million annually. 
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Through the Office of Foreign Buildings, the Department conducts a worldwide 
real estate program including properties valued in excess of $158 million. These 
properties consist of 176 office buildings, 131 principal officer residences, 233 
residences for senior officers and attachés, and 1,923 living units for members of 
the staff. Through FBO, the Department is moving toward the operation of a 
single realty program for all civilian activities of the Government operating 
abroad. 

The management of this expanding physical plant, the continued direction of 
worldwide property negotiations, and the supervision of complicated construction 
require strengthening the staff of the Foreign Buildings Office commensurate 
with the increased responsibility and volume of activity. 

The Department strongly urges restoration of the 17 positions and $228,000 to 
the administrative expense limitation. No request is made for restoration of 
the $628,000 reduction in appropriation. 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(House bill, p. 5) 
(House report, p. 6) 


lc aks ci caret a as eel ec enon cette ae i aie ee $1, 988, 000 
I etc ge 1, 900, 000 
Sey TOQUCUION. 8 a ee h ees ies ec ath sl ld oad ce 88, 000 
REGED» POCO gil marke neeypee none mippinetimeningliomipiamesnerncnite 59, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 6, line 5, strike out “$1,900,000” and insert $1,959,000”, an increase of 


$59,000. 
EXCERPT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 6) 


“The committee has recommended $1,900,000 to provide for the expenses of 
the U.S. missions to eight international organizations in which the United States 
participates pursuant to treaties, conventions, or specific acts of Congress. The 
total amount allowed is an increase of $111,800 over the appropriation for the 
current fiscal year, and is a decrease of $88,000 in the amount of the budget 
request. The increase allowed is to provide furniture and equipment for the 
new office building for the mission to the United Nations. 

“The $14,000 additional requested for the rental of a residence for the principal 
officer, his official residence expenses, and additional quarters allowance at 
Geneva is specifically disallowed, and the Department is directed not to divert 
any other funds for such use, 

“The following table sets forth the amounts allowed for each organization: 


IS Oe teunieimaaninieten teen $1, 151, 000 
2. International organizations, Geneva__.._..._.__.__-____________ 252, 600 
3. International Civil Aviation Organization__._._._.._.___________ 82, 800 
TCR URONOINCRES = CSUN es ieeengethenentuepenmens 30, 000 
5, National Commission of the Pan American Railway Congress 
Association _..____ iat cattl detain cnsaiteidin pes artes iene ati 500 
6. Organization of American States__....._......__.__--_-_______ 92, 500 
7. North Atlantic Treaty Organization Parliamentary Conference__ 30, 000 
8. International Atomic Energy Agency___._______________-_ 260, 600 
SNE ctsighntshatiipichimecticiandngccosgiiakimescaters kinetin 1, 900, 000” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House allowance reduced the estimated budgetary requirements for the 
Mission to International Organizations, Geneva, by $14,000 and the Mission to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, by $74,000. 
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The amounts disallowed in the House bill and the amounts requested to be 





U.S. missions 1960 budget House House | Restoration 








estimate allowance reduction requested 
U.S. mission to the United Nations. -___.-.._-- $1, 151, 000 Oe MEE Toe co ctcmkacn won cases 
U.S. resident delegation for International Or- 
ganizations, Geneva-.-.-_-.....----.-.---.----- 266, 600 252, 600 $14, 000 $14,000 
U.S. representative to International Civil Avi- 
ation ERS ween ccc ot nceceneenaus ct 82, 800 Ges a. woes ee 
American group of the Interparliamentary 
I i iss eins - an oh § <dd> ob 30, 000 BO, 00 hon - 5 cca ceqisn ow bow- ond 
National Commission of the Pan American 
Railway Congress Association -_-_---.-..-..- 500 0). Je eee 
U.S. mission to the Organization of American 
TE gl onacionan 92, 500 98-000 fo sccnuncoucocth-accesee ee 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization | Parlia- 
een MeO S 21°. 5 ne coe coe oe 30, 000 WEE Powe ewcccscn cas icunanuuee 
U.S. mission to the International Atomic 
II be ro lscck cn nccuctnnctvocuut 334, 600 260, 600 74, 0CO 45, 000 
te ditintiinbnabonmcneesasedatenos eS: 1, 988, 000 1, 900, 000 88, 000 59, 000 





U.S. mission to international organizations, Geneva 

The initial request for this mission was $266,600, an increase of $14,000 over 
the amount authorized for fiscal year 1959. This increase, which included 
$11,300 for the rental and maintenance of an official residence for the principal 
officer and $2,700 to allow for increases in the cost of housing for members of 
the mission staff, was disallowed by the House bili. 

Geneva has become a world center of international conferences and missions 
and one of the most important outposts in Europe. As a result of the advent of 
many international organizations and business groups, housing in Geneva has 
become increasingly difficult to obtain and prices have increased sharply over 
the past few years. 

The U.S. representative to the seven international organizations having head- 
quarters in Geneva has wide responsibility for liaison with these organizations, 
as well as with other member government delegations. In order to discharge 
these responsibilities, this representative must have housing of a representa- 
tional nature, as well as the allowances which are normally granted under similar 
circumstances. 

The Department urgently requests the restoration of the $14,000 reduction made 
by the House in order to provide suitable housing for the U S. representative and 
to insure adequate quarters or allowances for members of his staff. 


U.S. mission to the International Atomic Energy Agency 
The original amount requested for this activity was $334,600, an increase of 


$72,830 over the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1959. The House disallowed 
$74,000, reducing the budget to $260,600. Since the House hearings, the Depart- 


ment has reorganized its plans and will abolish a position for deputy representa- 
tive, and will revise its travel and transportation plans, thus decreasing the esti- 
mated cost for the mission in 1960 by $29,000. The Department strongly urges 
restoration of $45,000 of the $74,000 reduction in order to provide the minimum 
amount required to permit the mission to function adequately. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND CONTINGENCIES 
(House bill, p. 6) 
(House report, p. 6) 


rank 850 BS Se 1 ks a Ss) kee $2, 800, 000 
nme UU ee ee a 1, 900, 000 
Pe I casino Si tact pectesha aes sates ha ie a thet WeDo cietomin ee aeeebn 900, 000 
eal tea leebagsomann diene time 900, 000 
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AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 6, line 20, strike out “$1,900,000” and insert “$2,800,000”, the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $900,000. 

(2) Page 6, line 23, strike out the period and insert ”, Provided, That $80,000 
of this appropriation shall be apportioned for use pursuant to section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), only when certified by the 
Secretary of State to be required for expenditures which are beyond his ad- 
ministrative control and which result from circumstances arising since trans- 
mission of the estimates for this appropriation.” 


EXCERPT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 6) 


“The bill includes $1,900,000 to provide for U.S. participation in recurring 
and emergency international conferences and other activities arising in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. The amount allowed is $900,000 below the amount of 
the budget estimate and is $800,000 below the amount appropriated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

“The proposed $800,000 reserve fund has been disallowed. The committee 
recognizes that in the event of a summit conference a supplemental request will 
have to be submitted. Except for such a summit conference, the committee 
expects the Department to so allocate the funds of this appropriation as to 
obviate the necessity of a supplemental appropriation request. The fiscal ir- 
responsibility in the management of this fund in fiscal year 1959 must not be 
repeated.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The appropriation available for the fiscal year 1959 is $2,700,000. 

The action of the House in reducing the Department’s request to $1,900,000, 
a cut of $900,000, would eliminate the contingent reserve requested of $800,000 
and would reduce funds requested for known or planned conferences by 
$100,000. 

Participation in multilateral negotiations is a keystone of the U.S. program 
to preserve the peace and advance our foreign interests. The minimum cost 
of participation in known or firmly planned conferences at the time of prepara- 
tion of the Department’s 1960 budget was estimated at $2 million. 

When the budget was prepared, nearly a year ago, a number of conferences 
seemed possible or even probable but could not be anticipated precisely as to 
time, location, or duration. Based on past experience, the convening of some 
of these conferences seemed a certainty. As a result of more recent events, 
it now appears that some of these conferences definitely will be held in the 
fiseal year 1960. For example, the nuclear test talks in Geneva are continuing 
and will involve costs in 1960 which were not definitely known earlier. The 
conference on Antarctica which was expected to be convened in June 1959 has 
now been called for October 15, 1959, in Washington, D.C. A second conference 
on the law of the sea has been scheduled for March 1960. The meeting of 
heads of government (summit) to be decided at the Foreign Ministers confer- 
ence presently being held in Geneva may well occur in 1960. 

It now seems relatively certain that in addition to the $2 million estimated 
for conferences planned or scheduled, the Department will he required tovexpend 
between $500,000 and $600,000 for the conferences mentioned above. 

It is essential that the United States be in a position not only to take an 
active part in the conference activities that are presently planned, but also that 
it be prepared to participate in other conferences that may develop with little 
or no advance notice. When sufficient funds are not available, the problems 
involved in the scheduling of and planning for international conferences are 
increased and it becomes more difficult to insure that the United States repre- 
sented adequately. 

Under the language proposed in the budget, $800,000 would be placed in 
reserve and would be released only when meetings and conferences, not spe- 
cifically planned at the time of the budget presentation, are definitely scheduled 
to take place. Release of any funds in reserve could be accomplished only 


upon the certification of the Secretary of State with the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


The Department strongly urges the restoration of the $900,000 reduction made 
by the House and the language originally proposed in the budget estimate. 
41889—59——_2 
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INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND 
MEXICO—SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(House bill, p. 7) 
(House report, p. 7) 


SI net hein cnnin catenins aia eendieice yn amaninmreme= nie $573, 000 
ital eneeeninge be pepe aoetiinnnt 550, 000 
i i re meeeintccinea partner merepminpy mw thensprons mer ap Gorman ppt 23, 000 
Se a cial arnt eeneEnmamnCanmTah tp 23, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 8, line 6, strike out “$550,000” and insert “$573,000”, the estimate or an 
increase of $23,000. 
EXCERPT OF HOUSE REPORT (P. 7) 


“The sum of $550,000 is included for ‘Salaries and expenses’ to provide for 
(1) administration of treaties and agreements; (2) technical guidance and 
supervision of accounting of boundary waters and international projects, and 
general engineering studies; and (3) preliminary project investigations.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House allowance reduces the U.S. Section’s request for salaries and ex- 
penses, the U.S. Section’s basic operating appropriation, from $573,000 to 
$550,000 a reduction of $23,000. By this action the House cut back $4,000 below 
the level of activities authorized for the current year and the amount available 
would be insufficient to permit: (1) increases required to provide for increased 
minimum pay to top step of grades for certain engineering positions; (2) 
staff strengthening by one employee in the El Paso headquarters office required 
to currently account jointly with the Mexican Section for the national owner- 
ship of waters of the Rio Grande under the terms of the 1944 water treaty ; and 
(3) employment of one engineer required for studies for control weirs to more 
accurately measure and account for national Ownership of waters of the Rio 
Grande as prescribed by treaty including U.S. waters which cannot be directly 
measured after construction of the international storage works contemplated 
on the river. 

If the U.S. Section is required to absorb the cut imposed by the House and 
for this reason is unable to carry out the functions outlined above, the interests 
of the United States may be impaired due to lack of current information on 
ownership of waters. In addition, serious conflict could arise in reaching agree 
ment with Mexico on division of waters of the Rio Grande pursuant to treaty. 
Therefore, full restoration of the disallowance is essential in the best interests 
of the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MExICO— 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


(House bill, p. 7) 
(House report, p. 7) 


Ce ae ea eae ieee ena ee ae $2, 160, 000 
Neen nn nn ee ge lan aes cad iced mms mmnempaeinsnearnih 1, 800, 000 
nlite anak ak anita inset betas ep taapsns inten nei data ena niall an 360, 000 
ST TS eecareneen econ se eineconerennaerienianhiiaenn Geen meetener 360, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 
Page 8, line 10, strike out “$1,800,000” and insert “$2,160,000”. 


EXCERPT OF HOUSE REPORT (P. 7) 


“The bill includes $1,800,000 for financing the costs of operation and mainte- 
nance of the American Dam and Canal, El Paso Rio Grande Canal projects, 
lower Rio Grande flood control and bank protection projects including Anzal- 
duas Dam, Falcon Dam, and powerplant, and stream gaging stations on the 
international rivers and tributaries.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The 1960 request provided an amount of $430,660 for deferred work items 
in connection with the regular operation and maintenance activities of the 
Commission. House action allowed $70,660 for such work. Restoration of the 
$360,000 reduction is requested. Justification for restoration of the several 
items of deferred work follows: 


El Paso projects 


River bank revetment, $94,810—The funds requested provide for 5.58 miles 
of deferred work which with the 4.42 miles of regularly scheduled revetment 
would provide for 10 miles of the remaining 25 miles of revetment needed to 
complete the program. Lack of funds in 1956, 1958, and 1959 have seriously 
curtailed the program established in 1956 for needed revetment to protect proj- 
ect works. The channel bank erosion experienced in the unrevetted reaches 
of the project as a result of the September 13 and 14, 1958, floodflows clearly 
indicated the urgent need to complete the revetment program as soon as pos- 
sible. Curtailment of the 5.58 miles of revetment would prolong the revetment 
program further and increase the threat of possible damage to the system. 

River channel cleanout, $131,250.—The funds requested provide for 750,000 
eubic yards of deferred work which with the 500,000 cubic yards of regularly 
scheduled cleanout would amount to a total of 1,250,000 cubic yards of channel 
cleanout proposed. The additional quantity of material needed to be removed 
is due to the fact that the normal cleanout (500,000 cubic yards) has been 
insufficient in past years to maintain the channel such that the design capacity 
can be maintained. The gradual encroachment on the channel capacity in the 
lower reaches of the project will result in serious damage and possible failure 
of the levees should a major flood occur before remedial action can be taken. 
It is therefore imperative that the channel capacity be restored as soon as 
possible. 

Levee construction, $20,000.—The funds requested provide for the estimated 
Government’s share of the cost of raising a 2,000-foot section of levee located 
immediately downstream from the El Paso Electric Co. plant at El Paso which 
was overtopped during the September 13-14, 1958 flood and where flood-waters 
were restrained by sandbagging the entire reach. Cost of Such emergency work 
amounted to $10,767, saving damages estimated in the amount of $43,500. Un- 





less funds for raising the levee are restored, emergency sandbagging measures 


will have to be undertaken whenever the occasion arises and costs will exceed 
those of raising the levee permanently. Moreover, until the levee is perma- 
nently raised there is serious threat of failure. Hence the levee raising should 
not be deferred. 


Lower Rio Grande flood control project 


Levee road surfacing, $144,600.—The funds requested provide for 24 miles of 
deferred surfacing which with the 10 miles of regularly scheduled work will 
provide for 34 miles of levee surfacing for the more unstable reaches of levee 
in the project. It was found during the September—October 1958 flood that cer- 
tain reaches of the 256 miles of levee roadways were impassable to patrol 
vehicles even though 4-wheel drive vehicles and chains were employed. As a 
result of sueh condition it was impossible to adequately ascertain flood condi- 
tions and provide necessary protective measures at threatened areas. Unless 
funds for the additional 24 miles of surfacing are restored, similar road con- 
ditions as experienced in 1958 will continue to make it impossible to adequately 
maintain the levees and could therefore result in serious loss of lives and 
properties in the United States. 

Radio communication system, $40,000.—The funds requested are for a radio 
communication system for the project to provide an adequate and positive means 
of communication in the event of flood emergencies. The experience gained 
during the 1958 flood with expedient and emergency communication which were 
found inadequate, proved by near-levee failures due to lack of information, 
that a dependable communication system to adequately ascertain conditions and 
conduct the flood fighting activities must be provided if the section is to properly 
carry out its flood protection responsibilities. In addition, the proposed com- 
munication system will be of great benefit in normal operation and maintenance 
activities and will expedite the transmittal of vital data on water accounting 
between Falcon Dam and the Commission offices in the lower valley. 
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The Department strongly urges restoration of the $360,000 reduction made 


in the House bill. 
INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 


(House bill p. 11) 
(House report, pp. 7, 8) 


catch alba dplpiatnioesedinlenbtsomerindinicieiceniati $1,754, 000 
a ities edpestngtnereioeeemne ann 1, 725, 000 
Ne eee ee Ee neler eee tnenleseialbivertabtcbnwiladle 29, 000 
ee III nn eh betta de etch kei iimnes 29, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 11, line 12, strike out ‘$1,725,000 and insert ‘$1,754,000’, an increase 
of $29,000. 
EXCERPT FROM HOUSE REPORT (PP. 7, 8) 


“The bill also includes $1,725,000 to enable the United States to meet its obliga- 
tions in connection with participation in eight international fisheries commissions 
pursuant to treaties or conventions, and implementing acts of Congress. The 
amout allowed is $61,300 over the sum provided in the current fiscal year, and is 
$29,000 below the amount of the budget request. 

“The purpose of these commissions is to determine and undertake or recom- 
mend measures necessary for the preservation and expansion of fishery stocks. 

“The following table sets forth the various commissions and the amounts 
allowed for each: 


1. International Pacific Halibut Commission_____.......___.--------- $121, 900 
2. International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission_______.________ 246, 650 
8. Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission_.__..._..-_---_-_-_-- 372, 700 
4. International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries____ 5, 250 
5. International Whaling Commission._..........--...-.-....._-_-. 600 
6. International North Pacific Fisheries Commission__...._.._....____ 17, 650 
7. Great Lakes Fishery Commiesion. «o.5. nen ens one ns- ee 946, 287 
8. Nerth. Pacific Fur Seal. Commission......................-.......... 2, 000 
9. Expenses of the U.S. Commissioners..__.......--.-----_--.--_-__ 11, 963 
SN A tacelds entininneianadreenentehunre idly ninth nantpenitieesinsgmenmiarcspeninatocrarioangl 1, 725, 000” 
JUSTIFICATION 


The House allowance reduces the International Fisheries Commission’s request 
$29,000, as outlined in the following table: 








1960 budget House Honse Restoration 
estimate allowance reduction requested 
International Pacific Halibut Commission . __ $121, 900 $121,900 | _.. Sel ian 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission _ _ _- . 246, #50 246, 640 e 
Inter-A™erican Tropical Tuna Commission .. 372, 700 372, 700 bs 
International Comission for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fis“eries . 5, 250 5, 250 = 
International Whaling Commission __ 600 OOP osihie 2c... Bol. 2c 
International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
trission ahead cna cel aie 17, 650 17, 650 7 ae 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission - 975, 287 946, 287 $29, 000 $29, COO 
North Pacifie Fur Seal Commission... 2, 000 2, 000 i J See 
Expenses of the U.S. Commissioners. .- 11, 963 11, 963 as anakiniiual 
PT Sith vinewnsatemenicsccennecccmastie 1, 754, 000 1, 725, 000 29, 000 29, C00 


This reduction would force the Great Lakes Fishery Commission to curtail 
purchase of lampricide during fiscal year 1960 by about 8,000 pounds. This 
would mean that at least two of the major lamprey-producing streams on Lake 
Superior would have to go untreated. These two streams have an estimated 
annual total production of over 14,000 adult lamprey and several hundred thou- 
sand larvae. 
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Loss of the matching Canadian share (the ratio is 31 percent Canadian to 69 
percent United States) would make the total reduction $42,000. This additional 
$13,000 would buy lampricide for treatment of another major lamprey-producing 
stream. 

The inescapable ultimate effect of any reduction in the program is an uneco- 
nomie delay in restoration of the commercial lake trout fishery of the upper 
lakes. The immediate effect is to jeopardize the completion of scheduled treat- 
ment this year of all the important lamprey-producing streams on Lake Superior 
and thus delay the beginning of lampricide treatment on Lakes Michigan and 
Huron. 

The Canadians have already appropriated their matching share of the total of 
the budget request. 

The Department urges restoration of the $29,000 reduction made in the House 
pill. 

‘INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


(House bill, p. 11) 
(House report, p. 8) 


NON des iio cLndein mine bbcisisttobidinhb- bith nee ibis baa adaeeieia ab addecbiaadabeeees itty $23, 535, 000 
PD  SUOWSRRCC.. .... iidenssl—stidinhntbbielssia dblaeaiea Sabena 22, 800, 000 
Se WOMEN: 5 i on hss cichlids nh a ks a aba 735, 000 
ee: SEGRE tis wich gl Adin ise http we > Sb dle de 570, 000 


AMENDMENTS BEQUESTED 


(1) Page 12, line 6, strike out “$1,000” and insert “$5,000”, the estimate, or 
an increase of $4,000 in the limitation on expenses for entertainment. 

(2) Page 12, line 9, strike out “$22,800,000” and insert “$23,370,000”, an in- 
crease of $570,000 in the appropriation. 

(3) Page 12, line 9, strike out “$7,250,000” and insert “$4,811,500”, the esti- 
mate, or a decrease of $2,438,500 in the amount required to be used to purchase 
local currencies owed to or owned by the United States. 

(4) Page 12, line 12, strike out “$1,437,500” and insert “$1,500,000”, the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $62,500 in the limitation on administrative expenses. 


EXTRACT FROM HLOUSE REPORT (P. 8) 


“The committee has included in the bill the sum of $22,800,000 for interna- 
tional educational exchange activities. This is the same amount as was provided 
in the regular annual appropriation act for fiscal year 1959. It is $735,000 be- 
low the amount of the original budget estimate. However, by letter dated 
February 12, 1959, the Department of State advised the committee that this 
item could be reduced by $165,000. 

“In addition to the amount appropriated in this bill, the Department of State 
estimates that an additional $6,817,300 will be available for this program from 
foreign currencies generated by surplus agricultural commodity sales for which 
no appropriation is required. There are also available for this program Educa- 
tional Exchange Fund payments by Finland in the amount of $319,000, interest 
payments by the Government of India in the amount of $216,497, and the pro- 
gram for Ireland in the amount of $70,000. 

“A table prepared by the Department of State which appears on page 1034 of 
the hearings estimates that the total U.S. Government exchange of persons pro- 
grams for the present fiscal year amounts to $127,633,897 and that in 1960 fiscal 
year these programs will total $140,053,797. 

“A report made to this committee by the General Accounting Office in January 
1959 indicated that an extremely loose fiscal policy had been pursued in the past 
insofar as this program is concerned and demonstrated the need for much 
stronger supervision of financial and administrative practices. 

“The committee insists that every effort must be made to reduce the ex- 
cessive administrative costs of this program.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The primary role of the International Educational Exchange Service is to en- 
courage, facilitate and promote the interchange of those persons who in them- 
selves and in their activities are significant in the formulation and maintenance 
of a favorable sentiment toward the United States. 

The House allowance of $22,800,000 is a reduction of $735,000 below the 
amount of the orginal budget estimate ; $570,000 below the adjusted estimate and 
$300,000 below the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1959. In addition, the 
House bill changed the amounts specified in the limitations for (1) entertain- 
ment expenses, (2) the purchase of local currencies owed to or owned by the 
Treasury of the United States, and (3) administrative expenses. 

If sustained, the reductions made in the House bill would result in a reduction 
of the overall program below the level of the current fiscal year. 

Specifically, the House action would have the following effects on the program; 


1. A reduction in program funds 


The House reduction of $570,000 would eliminate the funds required for two 
important items: $240,000 for programs in Iceland and France previously con- 
ducted by the International Cooperation Administration; and $330,000 for pay 
increases authorized by the Congress in Public Law 85-462. 

The amount of $240,000, which was proposed for transfer in the estimates, 
does not represent a net increase in the overall exchange of persons program. 
This amount ($100,000 for Iceland and $140,000 for France) had previously been 
carried in appropriations made to the International Cooperation Administration, 
The program in Iceland is considered to be virtually a U.S. commitment, and 
in both countries the local governments have been sharing the expenses and 
have indicated an intention to continue to do so. 

The remaining $330,000 is required to place the personal service costs of domes- 
tic and overseas personnel administering this program on an annual basis to 
coincide with the recent pay increases authorized by the 85th Congress. It 
should be noted that a supplemental appropriation of $300,000 has already been 
voted by Congress to cover such costs in the current fiscal year. 

In view of the overriding political priority of the Icelandic and French pro- 
grams transferred from the International Cooperation Administration, they must 
be carried out in spite of any overall reduction in the amount of the appropria- 
tion. Similarly, the increased pay costs will have to be absorbed by.a reduction 
in funds planned for program uses. A reduction of $570,000 in the appropriation 
would result, therefore, in the elimination of the increase planned for Africa of 
$467,000, and a reduction of $103,000 in the increase planned for Eastern Europe. 


2. Reduction of funds for entertainment 


A primary purpose in bringing distinguished visitors to the United States under 
the cultural exchange program is to have them meet and exchange ideas with as 
many as possible of their American counterparts. 

The limited period of stay of most of these visitors and the busy schedules of 
some of their most valuable American contacts, make it impossible to arrange all 
of their meetings and conferences on an individual basis. To give the visitor 
the maximum opportunity for professional visits, it is, therefore, frequently 
necessary to arrange Small luncheons, dinners, or receptions at which he can 
confer with a number of people at one time. 

The prominence of these distinguished visitors and the fact that their invita- 
tions are issued by the U.S. Government quite naturally lead them to expect 
treatment in accordance with their status in their own countries. An unfavor- 
able comparison of our treatment with that afforded by other countries, to which 
many of our visitors have been invited, greatly reduces the favorable impact 
which these visits can produce. In most cases, faycrable results can be achieved 
through the expenditure of a relatively small amount of money per visitor. 

Of the 4,800 foreign visitors coming to the United States annually under the 
IES program, approximately 2,200 are students who would seldom be included 
in special functions of this kind. However, it is estimated that the total IES 
funds available for special functions must cover at least 1,500 visitors. The 
$5,000 requested would allow an average expenditure of $3.34 per distinguished 
visitor, whereas a total of $1,000 will allow only 66 cents each. 
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8. Requirement to purchase foreign currencies 


The action of the House in increasing the amount required to be used to 
purchase foreign currencies would result in a corresponding reduction in dollar 
funds which would be available for dollar grant programs or to support local 
currency financed programs. 

The limitation of $4,811,500 proposed in the estimate represents the maximum 
amount of purchased foreign currencies which could be utilized effectively 
under the agreements presently in force or under negotiation. While there 
are substantial amounts of lend-lease and surplus property credits available, 
these availabilities exist in countries where educational exchange activity re- 
quirements are already being met or in countries where such programs are 
not feasible. 

The program plans for the educational exchange program already contem- 
plate the use, without reimbursement to the Treasury, of $6,817,300 of Public 
Law 480 currencies in addition to the funds requested in this appropriation. 
When this sum is added to the $4,811,500 purchased currencies proposed in the 
budget, the total program plans for 1960 provide for the use of a total $11,628,800 
in foreign currencies. 

The action of the House, in increasing the requirement for purchase of for- 
eign currencies would have the effect of reducing the overall program level 
rather than increasing the use of foreign currencies as was apparently intended. 


The Department strongly urges that the limitation be changed to $4,811,500 
as originally proposed. 


5. Reduction of funds for administrative expenses 


The House allowance of $1,437,500 for administrative expenses is a reduction 
of $62,500 from the budget estimate of $1,500,000 submitted to the Congress. 
The amount of $62,500 is required principally to meet the increased cost of ad- 
ministrative support services both in the United States and at overseas posts. 

A reduction of $62,500 in these funds would result in decreasing the funds 
required for the administrative and management function of the International 
Educational Exchange Service, the domestic administrative support rendered 
by the regular servicing elements of the Department of State, and overseas 
administrative support rendered by the U.S. Information Agency for services 
attributable to educational exchange programs. 

Such reductions in administrative support requirements would result in the 
restricting of administrative services to the level that can be compensated with- 
in the limitation, thus forcing a reduction in the program to the level for which 
administrative support can be provided. 

The Department earnestly hopes that the Senate will restore the $570,000 
reduction made in the appropriation and will amend the limitations for enter- 


tainment, purchase of foreign currencies, and administrative expenses as 
requested. 
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ELEVATION OF CONSULAR Posts To DipLomatic Status 





Positions Amount 

















A ened eanennndndpoenssbimebdedeohdedenctedige 52 $988, 871 
ee ey TD ON og 5 i oh cd maha cacceudininepgusnemeccessbeegs 40 813, 881 
IIE. 5. cen ncnenndhabbvdvadcadkécabdsinostesaneee dan 12 174, 990 
Americans Locals Total Amount 
Nd ital a a eerie mage es meainsels 5 8 13 $176, 795 
IN cis ntinmnndhcnddy dmmamatidnamemandiieivandadasaniant 5 6 ll 168, 711 
a a a an ee aitabeu sale 6 6 12 182, 405 
COE Son wanacdidsddundbursbdl didigancsgpindesanne 4 2 6 165, 353 
tuksisikndineadbnimbwscunmthanenatecsxacdidadmewel 5 4 9 188, 337 
Re ee ar ed Yee ee 25 26 51 881, 601 
Een Oe ERG... 28. cba bel icbwuvcinccencscconn S hccshianabaocd 1 33, 533 
OPR/Washington (vehicles, couriers, pouch, and tele- 
EE cidticndc Diels Mickdde SAScase Rice aeiudabdswdesrbisindedinensinesh=dgddpdslonsiapoeiics 73, 737 
Pisin deoccblinain nbicaraae ata anion ramenaninaionale 26 26 52 | 988, 871 


1 While Conakry was opened in fiscal year 1959, funds to complete the staffing were included in the 1960 
budget under this heading. 


IMPROVED SUPPORT FOR EXISTING STAFF 





nn I sn Sie there ne een mito deed $876, 364 
Sn aur INS NE ich irc we nm meena perante None 
me DERRORE TEE TNO NA 5s aa ene Se 876, 364 
Itemization of request 
Required 
Office space: increase 
RO nest Sila a ice tera ted eminem jrwelee ain mabiinn $29, 640 
Ciudad Trujillo (temporary office) _........--_.-_-_---_----. 15, 000 
Benen City: (werenemee) i. SS... nc -- G 
ee ee ie kn ciavasennenmnshempe ees 8, 640 
Par Deet- Beige: Cee BOGS) oo ih Sank eee 22, 840 
CI sch est kai ninnioheneiaie tlc aac la sg Ts aN wen 52, 480 
Specialized motor vehicles, Africa, $136,000 
| Cross- | Auxiliary 
country vehicle 
vehicle 
kh Oct nh cndbadiunkabadliavckskeweveaueianas Re ee ee 13 13 
eee Benet a eres eet er sn worn eae eer $5, 630 $2, 910 
RIE SUMP MMII 28 (Sh No eee tone. CSabbubeceseceseba ; $1, 250 $650 
I one cagdebveneateroanabamen $6, 900 $3, 560 
ee al ee cee ee chnansion pena e pena $89, 700 $46, 280 
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Consular and chief of mission conferences, $71,441 





Consular conferences} Chiefs of mission Total 
conferences 
Increased Increased 


Added cost in Added costin | Number Cost 
number {fiscal year} number /fiscal year 






































1960 1960 
—_—_—--- _ — oe Rear ee errr een 
Bie <- winakaegieiee écinainitniaah ties 3) GSE 1 ~-<eseen-i nana | 1| $22,320 
NEA.__. « cadiune te 2| — 9,400 1 | “$17, 000 | 3| 26,400 
a cg ananinwene Bicecual 4 8, 826 | 1] 13,895 5 22, 721 
A oa 40,46 | 2| 80, 895 | 9| 71,441 
' | 
rauod GO: sapery invented... $149, 400 
ae 106, 400 
ene ANNGUOOOs J 5k Ce le es 43, 000 
Government-leased quarters for deputy chiefs of missions___.________ 98, 263 
Latin America, furnishings for quarters at La Paz, Quito, Ciudad 
Trujillo, Port-au-Prince, Tegucigalpa, Rio de Janeiro, and 
I I i as <a sa Ss Si cups no sete ae aliancrg se oes ee eae 91, 770 
Leases (cost in excess of present quarters allowances) —-.-______ 6, 493 
Improvement for Marine guard quarters: 
REAR. OOTECR, » POA ai ees i inne nahh chap esdabiee ae 21, 774 
Office equipment and air conditioning..._......._..._.-...-_..<i.. 287, 454 
say sh aie ing cient alii alla ah ete eae a 48, 400 
Se Sp SE MAAD  TUQUNOIN  A INE i i iscsi cle plain ide ec 239, 054 
Additional administrative and regional attaché travel__._.___________ 59, 552 
SN set i is con seks caren mrss eh sir eR Se 44, 867 
Sr: UNCUT: GEUNED GOONER a ia a ics Siemens ei Se wa 14, 685 
Political activities 
Positions | Amount 
Funds were requested for___.....--- RELI EL EIELLLEL SOLE POE EE ABO LIN CY ndiaeceeee 58 $1, 130, 335 
The House allowance was- __--.....-.........-...-.-- scbatuucetnccscad ac None None 
OOP IGHON VONONGOD TO... ccm cc conn deeseuramnn set nkdhlfonacnuaneunce | 51 1, 074, 235 
The restoration requested includes: 
ee ee ee ee ee ee oe $267, 441 
Sino-Soviet affairs, 19 
Cultural coordination, 3 
Disarmament, 5 
Policy guidance, 5 
UNESCO relations, 6 
. Outer space, 2 
SP OROIED BOTTICR DOG TON Be ae cn cesnininenmneinwiuis 123, 959 
Ss ONO RN an, seseeiisks as esis Beihai ttlaliniks dition 550, 000 
Other domestic miscellaneous expenses___._.___________ 132, 835 


$1, 074, 235 
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ITEMS NOT APPEALED: SEVEN POSITIONS, $54,100 


These seven positions were requested for the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs. 
Economic activities 

















Positions Amount 
hn bc ccsceda gesunshes + Ubnsbtdeapieedegenes 47 $483, 904 
The House allowance was (16 positions in Office of Under Secretary for Eco- 
EE ee eee 16 135, 083 
I II... nnccndanqnaveccccbapeencesecescbosceacses 31 348, 961 
1 Domestic position and nonsalary (miscellaneous expenses) —~...~.-~-~- $21, 649 
80 Foreign Service positions (28 commercial attachés, 2 economic) ~-__-- 327, 312: 
Consular activities 
pa 
Positions Amount 
CNet acide ulenecbreinsceddnesbbbdiwbaas 122 $892, 652 
I. a, te, aden nnmeneeeneennrdneneratetatens None None 
Dee Te. coaompeanincedaspneseusbennempors 122 766, 152 
enn mma a Ot se ee oa $138, 948 
I isi an tain des dbs inebde ciate mip aieoenabeenicnin 
Re I a cscencnevenicn caonmec enable eicehdpaiesaanetencnan mravecknawion 361, 442 
0 ah a i A ee cn cveniveninene rire 
nN NN ae ei mmm mene nnnnnmans 
ene aee ene south Asian (20) ee 
I a ak hsb om ik wenn hanna Meme 
Equipment and other nonsalary expenses_______.__-------_---------~- 265, 762 


ITEMS NOT APPEALED: NO POSITIONS, $126,500 


The Department reduced its request for cash registers at Foreign Service posts 
from 125 to 10 cash registers. 


Administrative activities 














Positions Amount 
Penn srere Pag 0 wc xn ccis isncse ccc cecscacnsctssacecrcescsvesessecces 15 | $147, 010 
I a a cena Ee tdeeulseeee None | No one 
e I 
The restoration requested includes: 
2 domestic positions (emergency planning) —~.._..-_--_----_---_-.--~-- $18, 012 
nneEIG APORINOOGR GXNONNON.... ncn ec ccm een 65, 552 
83, 564 


ITEMS NOT APPEALED: 13 POSITIONS, $63,446 


These 13 positions were for the Office of Operations. 


Increased language training 











Positions A mount 
i — — | — 
Funds were requested for............--.- a iiiaeaieetbee dlc ncihaeie dian bene 25 | $204, 839 
EE ee ee None | None 
a ce ena eebinnabasennbicanbieseneeee 25 204, 7 
et 
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The restoration requested includes: 


Domestic miscellaneous (adjustment to language tutor pay scales) —--_-~- $27, 772 
25 positions (language training in hard languages) _._.__--__-____--_-- 207, 727 
memenege tebitting.:: saUlicd collie ede eli ediiuelibles ed 59, 340 

OM sii el al ee ee ell eek 294, 839 


Increased functional training 











Positions Amount 
ee ae ee oe eS a 6 $111, 976 
I, a ai Sr die hes nelle aie Aine e tn tinatemineere None None 
The restoration requested is____-.......-- bce ese sul Shad docile atkadae wo od 6 111, 976 
The restoration requested includes: 

6 positions (4 labor rotation program, 2 management courses) ~_-------- $62, 240 
Increased FSO-8 basic officer training......._---.--_------_---_---.. 49, 736 

POI pxcthen doavcGeatorcs inca Saaaeticnenigpcimliattael alain aud tieshdeges Tsien 111, 976 

Communications service 

ere: Sermmmn L006... eo each aeons $726, 319 
InSITRS: UUSUTEUCPUNN TRIOS UO is cena anes a ect aceite aac None 
EE IEEE,” “VON circ sic cia nina sinensis asda 726, 319 


The restoration requested includes: Modernization and replacement of in- 
adequate and obsolete communications equipment in relay centers at London, 
Paris, and Vienna; and for increased communications transmission costs, 
$726,319. 


National intelligence survey 








Positions Amount 
nn UNIIORRRID Gl ooo cos ac acnmubedactiekasasdcneenselbRemiones 366 $2, 800, 000 
a SNS aa essences spc sm csceepialipcann oases sl nce clilgaedlaat aides aia None None 
ION ROINUG IE cain cco ncnnesectodaseinandsnendineclinse anal 366 2, 736, 000 





The restoration request is for the 366 existing positions in the Bureau of 
Research and Analysis and currently funded by transfer from other appropria- 
tions. The difference in amounts is due to technicalities of a lapse rate change. 


INCREASED RENTAL OF OFFICE SPACE INCLUDED IN THE FIscaAL YEAR 1960 
Bupeet, $52,480 


BUREAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 
Saigon, $22,840 

Plans and specifications have been prepared for the construction of a new 
Embassy building in Saigon. This building is to be built on a Government-owned 
site presently occupied by staff housing units. In order to accomplish the con- 
struction, units containing three family dwellings and two single units must be 
demolished. 

Although no scheduled date for starting construction has been established, in 
anticipation of demolition prior to construction anticipated in fiscal year 1961 
this estimate includes rental of five housing units in March of 1960. In accord- 
ance with the custom of the country, these rentals must be paid 1 year in advance. 


BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mewico City, warehouse space, $6,000 


The Embassy, Mexico City, is presently using an old mansion located on the 
site to be used for the construction of a new chancery. Preliminary work which 
will involve the demolition of this mansion is scheduled to start early in fiscal 
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year 1960. It will therefore be necessary to acquire warehouse space at an 
estimated annual rental of $6,000. 


Ciudad Trujillo, temporary office space, $15,000 

Plans for an addition to the present office building at Ciudad Trujillo have 
been under consideration for some time. It has now been determined that 
construction will be started early in fiscal year 1960. This will necessitate the 
rental of temporary office space, during construction, at an annual cost of $15,000, 


San Salwador, consular office quarters, $8,640 

The present consular office quarters at San Salvador have been under U.S, 
Government lease for many years. Due to the nominal rental ($4,320 per annum) 
and the age of the building, the landlord has refused to make any repairs and 
has stated that he plans to raze the building as soon as possible. It is therefore 
planned to move these offices to more suitable quarters as soon as possible. 

On the current inflated rental market it is anticipated that the new space will 
cost $12,960, an increase $8,640 over the fiscal year 1959 rental. 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF MISSIONS QUARTERS ALLOWANCE REPORTS 


The semiannual reports of Foreign Service quarters allowance dated September 
30, 1958, reveal the following information on the deputy chiefs of mission who 
are not furnished Government housing. 


DCM’s with privately leased quarters 





ED 








| Quarters 

allowance Actual Out of pocket 

maximum | 
ND BURA 2 2 COMES pubes saad es vnwbradyntant ddaukiabsscse $2, 500 | $2, 672 | $172 
PD iss 15k wo hdbnidadbdbiieibaaks jade als abd 2, 500 | 3, 600 | 1, 100 
uito__..- a ee en Seer teaaarneetanyresccn 2, 500 | 2,810 | 310 
Habana.....-.--- [ib di eh teeieibtnecdtccbkeEtaa capa toesee > owe | 3, 000 4, 386 1, 386 
CDF PUNO. on ccs cies pe bfuse teeta lel. a8 3, 000 4,967 | 1, 967 
a a aktnen elnab ian 3, 000 4, 128 1, 128 
eS Sst coe as See Ser ireveeae nr endens sere 3, 200 3, 630 | 430 
ats. | noe... Sk ae e 19, 700 | 26, 193 | 6, 498 
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THOROUGHNESS OF HOUSE HEARINGS 


exc 

r : hat 

Senator Jounson. Now the budget, of course, is a measure of the W 
effort of our Government being put forward during the fiscal year, | tm 
For this reason, it is essential that we examine the request with un- | witl 
tion: 


usually great care. I want to commend my colleagues in the 
House for the thoroughness of their hearings and the extent to which | jom 
they went into all the detail, and I want to ask Mr. Henderson to the 1 
insert his statement in the record and attempt to go into the app office 





letter, and hit the high points. While there are enough mem Pad 
here now for him to impress, if you take your prepared statement | Hou: 
and read it, we would have the situation where when you have a lot | ttt 
of people at the sts irt, you would wind up with a good many of them | forte 
gone. ~ 
. = ident 3 a sis sie lies | o 
BUDGET REQUEST AND HOUSE ALLOWANCE } whic 
. ; . > of th 
Now, we desire the State Department, of course, to be operated as | 7m 


prudently and economically as they can. ‘Their request this year | $228, 
amounts to approximately $228 million. The House allowed $217 | Me. 
million approximately of that $228 million. That is somewhat ofa | 
tribute to the people who testified for you over there because that is | jgtrar 


a pretty high batting average when you ask for $228 million and | provi 
get $217 million. inere 
I understand that you are now asking for restoration of the greater | ph 


part of that cut, Mr. Henderson, and all of the members of the com- Aft 
mittee know you well, and have respect for you and we welcome you | have 


and will hear you in explanation of your request. of th 
As I said, I would be very glad for you to insert your statement | ifs 
in the record and cover any parts of it you think are essential. What | dent 
we are primarily interested in is the restoration that: you are asking | prepa 
for—vour letter of appeal, in other words, because the House gave | suppl 
you all but $11 million and I am a little bit surprised that you want 
any restoration. | Depat 
Mr. Henderson. | preser 
PREPARED STATEMENT allows 

| Passa; 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 
suggested by your chairman, I would like at this time to insert my I st 
statement in the rec ‘ord, together with a certain number of memo- | *pro 


‘anda which are supplementary to it. — 
Senator Jomnson. Without objection, that will be done. v— 
(The statement referred to follows:) | forth i 

salari 
STATEMENT OF THE DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION Our 
The 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity restor: 
to appear again before your committee in support of the appropriation request | the q 
of the Department of State and the Foreign Service. The appearance of myself | jaq re 
and other witnesses affords us an opportunity to discuss frankly our admin- disalho 
istrative problems and activities and some of the new requirements which af@ | regan 
imposed on us as the result of internal and international developments and entitle 
events. letter | 

During the past year, the Department has seriously and energetically en- In o: 
deavored to make the most effective use of the funds appropriated by the last separa 
session of Congress. Realizing the need for economy it has also exercised States 
restraint in its appropriation request for the coming fiscal year. In spite of In e 
the growing demands made upon the Department and the Foreign Service, we tions ¢ 
have limited our request for increases only to those items where the need Was | have », 
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exceptionally great. An examination of our request would indicate, I believe, 
that we are not undertaking any new expansive programs. 

We are, however, faced with a number of situations which call for increases. 
I might mention, for instance, the necessity of establishing diplomatic relations 
with a number of new countries; the desirability of the opening of several addi- 
tional consular posts in areas where our interests are increasing; the necessity 
of meeting additional costs of operation as a result of the spiraling cost of living 
jn most countries throughout the world where we maintain establishments; and 
the necessity of handling effectively the ever increasing workload on our consular 

rs. 

Ti bse been our hope that in view of the restraint which we had exercised in 
the preparation of our budget estimates they would have been accepted by the 
House of Representatives and we would not find it necessary again to appeal 
to the Senate for the restoration of cuts made by the House. Our hopes, un- 
fortunately, were not realized. The House of Representatives has made reduc- 
tions which, if not restored, would in our opinion seriously reduce the effective- 
ness of the work of both the Department and the Foreign Service during a year 
which promises from the point of view of our international relations to be one 
of the most difficult periods in the history of our country. 

The budget estimates for the year 1960 as presented to the House totaled 
$228,335,000. The House has reduced this amount by $10,725,000 to $217,610,000. 
The House bill provided for an increase of $12,245,047 over our budget for 1959 
if the nonrecurring items appearing in that budget are not considered. Of this 
amount $2,217,100 would be involved in the appropriations affecting the admin- 
istration of the Department and the Foreign Service. Our 1960 budget estimate 
provided for 15,152 authorized positions in the Department and abroad, a net 
increase of 241 over the comparable number for the fiscal year 1959. The 
appropriations recommended in the House bill would provide for 14,494 positions, 
areduction of 658 positions from the budget estimates. 

After carefully reviewing the program implications of the House action, we 
have decided that we have no choice other than to seek restoration of $9,205,000 
of the cut of $10,725,000 and of 636 positions of the cut of 658 positions. 

In discussing the factors responsible for this decision, I shall try to be as brief 
as possible. Nevertheless, I fear that my statement, if useful, must be suffi- 
dently long to try the patience of this committee. This statement has been 
prepared in the nature of an outline of our problems and I am planning to 
supplement it as IT go through it with memorandums dwelling in more detail on 
specific points. If agreeable to the chairman, I shall be open to questions by 
members of the committee as I proceed. Either I or other members of the 
Department who are present will endeavor to answer these questions. Our 
presentation might, however, be given in a more orderly manner if I would be 
allowed to postpone the answering of certain questions until I reach the pertinent 
passage in my statement. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


I shall take up first the anpropriation entitled “Salaries and expenses.” This 
appropriation provides funds which enable the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service to operate. It is, so to speak, our fiscal backbone. 

With your permission at this time I should like to submit for the record 
statements prepared by the several Assistant Secretaries of State which set 
forth in detail the needs of the whole Department and of the Foreign Service for 
silaries and expenses during fiscal year 1960. 

Our “Salaries and expenses” appropriation request was for $119,100,000. 

The House allowed us $111,500,000, a cut of $7,600,000. We are seeking a 
restoration of $7,264,000 of this disallowance and a restoration of 615 positions. 
The House failed to allow 635 of the salaries and expenses positions which we 
had requested. We are asking for a restoration of 615. i.e., »ll except 20 of the 
disallowed positions. A tabular analysis of the positions disallowed and the 
esterations which we are requesting can be found on page 4 of the enclosure 
mtitied, “Salaries and expenses, State,” sent with the Department’s appeal 
letter to the Senate, dated June 3, 1959. 

In order to illustrate some of our problems and needs, it may be helpful if I 
— our problems and requirements overseas from those in the United 

es. 

In connection with our plans for maintaining the present levels of our opera- 
tions carried on abroad and to strengthen certain sectors of these operations, we 
have requested increased funds as follows: 
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1. Additional funds to enable the Department to pay increases in prices and 
wages in the amount of $1,128,153. These increased payments are rendered 
necessary as the result of the spiraling cost of living in many countries of the 
world ; 

2. Additional funds in the amount of $422,783 to enable the Department to 
open up three more consular posts; 

8. Additional funds in the amount of $988,871 to enable the Department to 
elevate a number of consulates to diplomatic missions. This elevation will be 
ealled for as a result of the fact that the areas in which these consular offices 
are located will become independent during the coming fiscal year ; 

4. Additional funds in the amount of $876,364 for the purpose of giving much 
needed equipment and other administrative support for the activities of our 
present staff. The nature of this support will be explained later ; 

5. Additional funds in the amount of $123,959 to strengthen our political 
activities abroad. This. strengthening consists entirely of the appointment 
of additional officers to serve abroad as labor attachés : 

6. Additional funds in the amount of $527,512 for the purpose of strengthening 
our economic activities abroad. This strengthening will consist of the assign- 
ment of additional personnel to engage in activities limited to the promotion of 
American trade and investment ; 

7. Additional funds in the amount of $361,442 to meet our needs for personnel 
in some of our consular offices abroad which are at present understaffed and 
building up a backlog of work ; 

8. Additional funds in the amount of $15,470 are required to meet the cost of 
surety bonds for certain of our employees, which must be renewed in 1960; 

9. Increased language training in the difficult or so-called hard languages in 
the amount of $267,067 ; 

10. Additional funds for increased training in functional skills needed in the 
Foreign Service will amount to $111,976; 

11. Additional funds for communications for 1960 will amount to $726,319. 

Of the increased funds which we have requested for use in supporting our 
foreign activities, none have been allowed by the House of Representatives except 
those referred to under one and two above, namely, to meet increases in prices 
and wages and to open the three additional consular posts, and an amount that 
does not entirely provide for the elevation of certain consular offices to 
diplomatic status. : 

In our plans for strengthening the Department’s domestic operations in fiseal 
year 1960, we have requested increases, as compared with the fiscal year 1959 
base, as follows: 

1. An increase which would permit us to strengthen our staff in the De 
partment of State for dealing with the growing menace of international 
communism ; 

2. Increases which would enable us to employ more staff in the Department 
to meet the ever-growing workload connected with passport services ; 

8. Increases in funds to enable us to pay for specific foreign policy studies 
which would be made outside the Department ; 

4. Increases in staff which would enable us to improve the coordination of 
the international cultural activities not only of the Department but of 
other agencies of the Government and of nongovernmental organizations; 

5. Increases in funds which would enable the Department to place on its 
payroll personnel who for a number of years have been employed by the 
Department to engage in basic research but whose salaries have been paid 
from appropriations obtained by another governmental agency; and 

6. Increases in funds which will enable the Department to effect a number 
of other minor staff increases. 

Of the requests listed above, the House has provided funds for only a portion 
of the first item. It has allowed us 16 of the 48 additional positions requested 
for the purpose of strengthening our efforts adequately to deal with the growing 
menace of international communism. 

I would like to dwell for a few moments on the various categories of increases 
which have not been allowed by the House and with respect to which we are 
seeking restoration. 
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ELEVATION OF CONSULAR POSTS TO DIPLOMATIC STATUS 


I would like at this point to submit for the record a memorandum which 
covers in some detail the circumstances which require the elevation of four 
existing consular posts in Africa to the status of a diplomatic mission, and the 
augmentation of the staffing of the new diplomatic mission which we are now 
establishing at Conakry, Guinea, to enable it to carry out the functions of a full- 
fledged diplomatic mission. It wil! be noted that, although we requested $988,871 
and 52 positions to take care of this conversion, the amount which we have 
received from the House will permit us to provide only $813,881 and 40 positions. 
We are, therefore, requesting a restoration of $174,990 and 12 positions. 

It does not seem necessary for me to point out that when a friendly dependency 
in Africa, or any other country for that matter, is internationally recognized as 
an independent country, we should promptly recognize its new status and establish 
in its capital at an early date a diplomatic mission headed by an ambassador and 
provided with staff and facilities necessary for the creation and maintenance of 
friendly relations with it. If we already happen to have a consulate in the 
capital of such a country, we should lose no time in converting that consulate 
into a diplomatic mission. 

During the coming year we anticipate that Nigeria, Somalia, Togo, and 
Cameroun will become independent countries. We wish to be prepared, when 
their independence is announced, rapidly to transform our consular offices in 
their capitals into embassies. The peoples of these countries are friendly to 
the United States and it would be to our mutual advantage and in the interest 
of world peace that there be built on these spontaneously friendly relations the 
kind of ties which customarily bind free nations together. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR IMPROVING THE SUPPORT OF THE EXISTING STAFF ABROAD 


You will note that we are requesting additional funds in the amount of 
$876,364 for the purpose of making more effective the work of the existing staff 
in our diplomatic and consular establishments. The House bill does not make 
any provision of these additional funds. It is our hope that they will be 
included in the Senate bill. 

This item covers improved support in addition to that already provided in 
our operating base. These funds, for instance, if granted, would be used for 
additional equipment, improved housing, more extensive traveling, and more 
frequent conferences of chiefs of mission and of consulate officers. I shall not 
attempt in this statement to do more than give you a few examples of how we 
propose to expend these funds. 

We plan, for instance, to purchase special purpose four-wheel drive vehicles 
for our officers to use in visiting large areas of Africa which are at present in- 
accessible becaue of poor roads. Our diplomatic and consular officers would 
be enabled by visiting these areas to improve their reports of local develop- 
ments and to broaden their contacts with the local population. 

It is particularly important that we have additional funds to enable our 
diplomatic and consular officers to make more frequent trips by land or air 
to districts of the countries in which they are stationed. Just as it is impossible 
for a foreign diplomatic or consular officer stationed in Washington or New 
York to understand the United States unless he travels throughout the country 
and meets wide circles of the American people, so is it impossible for our officers 
in say, New Delhi to have a complete understanding of India if they do not 
know Calcutta, Bangalore, Bombay, and other cities and areas outside the 
Capital. Unfortunately during recent years lack of funds has too often made 
it impossible for Foreign Service officers to become fully acquainted with the 
countries in which they are stationed. 

We would spend some of these funds for ambassadorial and consular con- 
ferences. I recently attended an ambassador’s conference in South America 
at which 10 ambassadors in that important part of the world spent 3 days in 
exchanging experiences, in comparing their problems, and in reviewing U.S. 
Policies toward South America. This was the first of such conferences held 
ita number of years. Those who attended were unanimous in their feeling 
that conferences of this kind should be held annually. Unfortunately this would 
be impossible unless more funds are granted us for this purpose. I would like 
at this time to submit for the record a memorandum setting forth in more detail 
the uses to which the funds which we have requested under this heading would 
be devoted if they should be granted to us. 
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THE STRENGTHENING OF POLITICAL ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


As I have already pointed out, our budget estimates provided for an additiong} 
amount of $123,959 for the purpose of strengthening our political activities 
abroad. We proposed to use these funds in order to assign 10 additional labor 
attachés or labor reporting officers to countries where the existing or potentia) 
labor movement is becoming significant. In such circumstances we believe that 
we should maintain in those countries officers qualified to observe the activitigg 
of organized Jabor and to maintain friendly contacts with the local officials 
interested in labor matters and also with the leaders of the local labor move. 
ments. Unfortunately the additional funds for this purpose have not been 
allowed, 

At the present time in our whole Foreign Service, comprising 225 diplomatic 
and consular establishments, we maintain only 42 labor attachés or officers. We 
are convinced that we would be derelict if we do not methodically and carefully 
take energetic measures to strengthen our knowledge of the international labor 
situation and to establish more contacts with labor leaders and organizations, 
I would like at this time to put in the record a memorandum setting forth ip 
more detail the considerations which have prompted us to make this request, 
We hope that the cuts made in our labor attaché program by the House will be 
restored. 

THE STRENGTHENING OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


We have requested additional funds in the amount of $327,312 for the pur 
pose of strengthening our economic activities abroad. The House bill does not 
provide us funds for this purpose. We hope that the Senate will restore this 
amount. It is our purpose in case these funds are granted us to use them to 
assign in various countries 28 personnel to strengthen our commercial work. 
At the present time there are only 101 officers specifically assigned to activities 
of this kind. It is, of course, the duty of every ambassador and of every officer 
assigned to our diplomatic and consular establishments throughout the world 
to assist in promoting American trade and commerce and in giving assistance 
with regard to investments. Nevertheless, we find need for more officers espee- 
ially trained in this work who can devote their full time to it. 

We feel this need particularly at a time when international communism is 
doing its utmost to weaken commercial ties among the free countries of the 
world and in general to undermine the very principle of private trade. 

Officers engaging in commercial and investment work are the eyes and ears 
of American business and are in a sense the vanguard of the whole system of free 
enterprise. It is through their reporting that American business and financial 
interests frequently become aware of trade and investment opportunities— 
opportunities which if exploited not only would strengthen the ties between 
the United States and other countries of the free world, but would also make 
our Own economic system more viable. These officers are also charged with 
observing and reporting on all economic developments which might affeet 
the trade and economy of the United States. This request also includes 2 posi- 
tions to strengthen economic reporting in the Far East. I would like at. this 
time to submit for the record a memorandum setting forth in more detail our 
need for these additional 30 positions as well as some of the circumstances 
which prompt our request. 


STRENGTHENING OF OUR CONSULAR OFFICES ABROAD 


You will note that we have requested additional funds in the amount of 
$361,442 and 84 positions (30 American, 54 local) to meet our needs for personnel 
in some of our consular offices. The House bill does not make provision for 
these additional funds of personnel. It is our hope that they will be provided 
by the Senate. 

An inevitable consequence of the increase in the number of Americans traveling 
abroad, both as tourists and businessmen, is an increase in the demands made 
upon our consular offices for protection, assistance, and services. It is not, 
however, only American travelers who look to our consular offices for assistance. 
The peoples in most of the countries of the free world are also coming into 
our consulates in increasing numbers with requests for visas, services, and it- 
formation. We believe that it is the duty of Foreign Service to give our con 
sular offices the personnel and the facilities which will enable them to treat 
all visitors, Americans and aliens, with courtesy, and to furnish them with the 
assistance or information which they need. 
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The members of our consular offices probably have wider and more varied con- 
tacts with the peoples of the countries in which they are stationed than any other 
American officials. The good will toward the United States created by various 
American governmental programs can be offset if our consular offices are so 
inadequately manned and equipped as to create a false impression of the United 
States on the part of those who visit them. Unfortunately in a number of 
countries the pressures on our personnel in the consulates are so great that 
instead of encountering prompt treatment, visitors find themselves standing 
or sitting in long waiting lines. I would like to submit at this point for the 
record a memorandum setting forth in greater detail our needs for the personnel 
strengthening of our consular offices. 


THE STRENGTHENING OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


In our budget estimates we have requested additional funds in the amount of 
$406,815 and 31 additional posts for use in the strengthening of our Foreign 
Service training programs. This request has not been allowed by the House. 
It is our hope that, after studying our needs, the Senate will find it possible to 
grant us this item. 

In case our request should be granted, it is our intention to devote $294,839 
to increased language training. This would provide 25 additional posts for 
training. The remaining amount, $111,976, would be spent on increased func- 
tional training. This would provide six additional posts for training and 
$49,736 for basic orientation training for new FSO-8 officers coming into the 
Service. 

The House report contains some criticisms of the operation and management 
of the Foreign Service Institute. It indicated that there was a lack of coordina- 
tion between the Institute and the Foreign Service personnel system and pointed 
out that numerous instances had been disclosed where, after substantial amounts 
had been spent to teach an employee a particular language, such employee had 
been assigned to a post where little or no use could be made of the language. 

It would appear from the statements contained in the House report that the 
Department has failed in explaining properly to the House committee the rela- 
tionships between the Department proper and the Institute in the field of train- 
ing as well as the departmental policies in assigning officers who have com- 
pleted language training courses. 

I should like to make it completely clear to this committee that the Foreign 
Service Institute does not itself establish the language training policies of the 
Department nor does it have responsibility for the assignment of personnel 
which it has trained. 

There is in the Department a training committee charged with the responsi- 
bility of making recommendations to me on the training for the Foreign Service. 
This committee is ccmposed of senior, experienced operating officers who are 
capable of assessing the short- and long-range language requirements of the 
Service. It considers the special skills, languages, and specialties which the 
Service must possess. Training policies and objectives are based on these rec- 
ommendations and the operations of the Institute are guided by the policies 
recommended by this committee and approved by me. 

The Institute develops the programs and the budget needs to achieve these 
programs. In the operations of the Institute there may well be certain pro- 
cedures which can be improved, but we must remember that the Institute has 
only recently become a dynamic force in the training of our Foreign Service 
personnel; that it has been dealing with a situation which is far from static: 
and that it is continually learning from experience. I am convinced that the 
Institute is doing a creditable job in carrying out the training policies prescribed 
for it. I would like to place in the record at this time a memorandum pre- 
pared by a member of the training committee which gives a somewhat detailed 
description of the functioning of that committee and of our language training 
policies. 

It will be observed from this report that it is a basic objective of the Depart- 
ment that within the next 3 years every member of the Foreign Service shall 
have a useful knowledge of at least one “world” language and that, in addition, 
there shall be a sufficient number of officers with a knowledge of the so-called 
“hard” languages to assure that in every post in the world there will be Foreign 
Service officers acquainted with the local language. 

It is our opinion that a useful knowledge of a world language is just as much 
apart of the equipment of a Foreign Service officer as is his commission. We 
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do not believe that we could possibly carry out a program of this kind if we 
waited to give an officer a basic training in a world language until he was en 
route to a post where that language was widely spoken. 

World languages are useful in any post. Furthermore, an officer with a 
knowledge of a world language will be prepared to go on short notice to a coun. 
try where such a language is spoken without the necessity of first taking lan. 
guage training. In order that an officer will not forget a language when he 
has once learned it, steps are being taken to give him an opportunity while at 
his post to continue to take language lessons. Furthermore, every time he 
visits the United States he is being subjected to an examination to make sure 
that he has not permitted himself to forget the language in which he has re. 
ceived training. 

The 25 additional man-years which we are requesting for language training 


in the Institute are not for training in the world languages. These positions | 


if granted would be filled by members of the Foreign Service assigned to the 
study of hard languages. The need for more officers trained in the languages 
of Asia and Africa is so great that we would like to assign more than the addi- 
tional 25 to hard language study during the coming year. We do not feel, 
however, that we can spare any greater number of able officers for such pur 
poses. Our program, however, would call for considerable increases in the 
number of officers assigned to hard language study during succeeding years, 
The six additional positions which we have requested for functional training 
are for study primarily in the labor and administrative fields. 

It might be useful if I should be permitted at this time to place in the record 
two additional memorandums relating to training, one describing the opera- 
tions of the Institute and the other the Department’s policy with regard to 
career development. 


INCREASED COSTS OF COMMUNICATIONS 


In our budget estimate we requested additional funds in the amount of $726, 
319 in order to meet certain demands which will be made upon us in the field 
of communications services. The House failed to authorize any additional 
funds for communications services, and the House committee in its report indi- 
cated that savings should be made in such services. We have been making 
strenuous efforts during the last few years to insure that only messages of the 
most urgent and immediate impact should be transmitted by telegraphic means. 
We are of the opinion that, if we had not continued to make such efforts, the 
costs of communications would be much greater than they are at the present 
time. 

The growth in our communications costs reflects not only the number of 
erises which are constantly taking place throughout the world but also the 
fact that, during the period 1955 to 1959, 25 new posts have been added to our 
Foreign Service network, that is, 8 embassies and 17 consular offices. As we 
have already pointed out, we anticipate that, during the year 1960, additional 
new embassies and consular offices will be established. 

It is our considered opinion that, in view of the fluidity of the present inter- 
national situation and in view of the increasing growth in mutual interests 
between the United States and vast areas of the world with which, in the past, 
there was an almost complete absence of contact, our communications costs 
will increase rather than decrease. It would be unfortunate if, because of lack 
of funds, we should be obliged to take steps which would paralyze the exchange 
of rapid information between the Department and our diplomatic and consular 
establishments abroad to an extent which would be detrimental to the national 
interest. 

Political and economic reports have little, other than historical, value unless 
they reach a decisionmaking office in the Department promptly and Washing: 
ton’s reactions to them are just as promptly received by the officers in the foreign 
field. In many parts of the world our Foreign Service establishments are de- 
pendent upon commercial services or upon antiquated and inadequate embassy 
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facilities to provide communications services. The communications equipment | 


in our relay centers in Paris, Vienna, and London has deteriorated from long 
usage to such an extent that replacement is needed. Deferment of replacement 
will not, over the long run, prove economical. Furthermore, it is not compatible 
with security considerations. 

I should like at this point to place in the record a memorandum analyzing out 
traffic patterns and listing the equipment which we should have in order to 
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assure our ability to meet traffic strains. It is our hope that the Senate, after 


acquainting itself with our communications problem, will restore the cut made 
py the House. 


ADDITIONAL DOMESTIC PERSONNEL REQUIRED TO COUNTER THE SOVIET ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL OFFENSIVE 


While the tactics and even the strategy of international communism have 
changed from time to time, its determination to achieve ultimate world domi- 
nation has not altered in any perceptible degree. In the present international 
situation, we cannot afford, in our opinion, to treat the critical problems of our 
relations with the Communist bloc in a routine manner. A few additional person- 
nel would greatly facilitate the ability of the Department to devise and carry 
out policies in the field of United States-Soviet relations. In the budget estimate 
presented to the House we requested 40 positions for this purpose to be dis- 
tributed among the Bureau of Economic Affairs, the office of Under Secretary 
Dillon, and the office of the Deputy Under Secretary Mr. Murphy. Sixteen of 
these positions have been allowed. We have decided not to appeal the seven 
positions contemplated for Mr. Murphy’s office. We do, however, urge that the 
17 positions requested for the Bureau of European Affairs be restored. I should 
like at this time to submit a statement to justify the additional positions which 
we are requesting and to outline what we hope their occupants will be able to 
achieve. 

SPECIAL FOREIGN POLICY STUDIES 


There is one other important requirement which I urge you to consider. In 
our budget request is the sum of $620,000 for special foreign policy studies. The 
Department is frequently criticized for being so immersed in day-to-day crises 
that it devotes insufficient time to long-range planning. We have been con- 
cerned for some time with the implications of rapid technological progress in 
specialized fields on our foreign policies and programs in the years ahead. Our 
national policy of disarmament, international control, and inspection systems 
and the control of outer space cannot be developed without consideration of 
the effect of these new technological developments. With your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to place in the record a detailed justification for the 
need for these funds and what may be accomplished from their use. 


CULTURAL COORDINATION 


Our exchange of persons program is an important element in achieving our 
foreign policy objectives. The Secretary has appointed a special assistant to 
insure that the programs operated by the Department, including ICA, are 
coordinated and that we have a single U.S. position on international cultural 
matters. 

This office will also provide policy guidance to other operating programs with 
the goal of mobilizing our total national resources in this field. 

The Secretary believes that we have much to achieve before realizing the ulti- 
mate potential of these programs as significant instruments of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

IT would like to submit for the record at this point a statement explaining 
how this office will be expected to function. 


BASIC RESEARCH (NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE SURVEYS) 


The national intelligence survey is a comprehensive digest of the basic intel- 
ligence on foreign areas. It is designed to serve the requirements of the 
Department of Defense in strategic and high-level operational planning and the 
Department of State in formulating and executing U.S. foreign policy. They 
also assist all agencies of the Government which have responsibilities in foreign 
areas. 

When this survey was started the National Security Council assigned each 
agency of the Government responsibility for specific portions relating to the 
Various countries of the world. The State Department’s areas of responsibility 
are the economic and political sections of.the studies. 

It was anticipated that each agency would provide the funds necessary to 
prepare its own reports at the rate specified by the National Security Council. 
However, budgeting for the State Department’s portion of these surveys has 
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always been by transfer of funds from another appropriation. Since this is q 
State Department function, the Department and the Bureau of the Budget 
have concluded that it should be carried as a part of the Department’s salaries 
and expenses budget. 

I should like to submit a background statement for the record. If the com. 
mittee wishes further information on this work we would appreciate an execy- 
tive session for that discussion. 


REQUIREMENTS IN THE FIELD OF PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


The Department has requested 38 additional domestic passport positions at 
a cost of $138,948 in order to enable the Passport Office to keep abreast of the 
growing load of applications which it expects to receive during the coming 
year. These positions and this amount have not been allowed by the House 
A table is attached hereto which shows the increase that has taken place during 
the last few years in the number of American citizens applying for and receiving 
passports. 

Progress has been made in mechanizing the Passport Office in order to stream- 
line the passport issuance process. Nevertheless, we believe that unless the 
Congress grants us authority to make the passport personnel increase which 
we have requested, there is danger that backlogs of passport applications will 
be created. 

In addition to the need of additional personnel in the domestic passport opera- 
tions, we are also requesting a certain amount of equipment for visa work which 
would facilitate the issuance of visas and also protect the United States against 
fraud. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the visa function is a frontline 
security operation of the United States. One of the tasks which it performs ig 
to screen out the admittance of immigrants who are found to be criminals, enemy 
agents, or persons otherwise undesirable. There has also been and will continue 
to be criminal efforts to gain fraudulent admission into the United States. In 
such areas, the Department proposes to equip its consular offices with protecto- 
graph certifiers which will afford increased protection against visa forgery. 
This equipment is similar in type to that which has been used for years by banks 
in this country to print drafts and cashier’s checks. The cost of these machines 
would be in the neighborhood of $125,000. I shall not go into detail with regard 
to the variety of machinery which is needed in connection with our passport and 
visa work. The total cost is not excessive and we hope that the Senate will find 
it possible to restore the cuts made by the House which render it impossible for 
us to purchase this machinery. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Our 1960 request also included some 15 positions and $147,010 to strengthen 
the administrative support of the research activities proposed for transfer, to 
provide a senior officer and secretary to handle emergency planning activities on 
a permanent basis, and to cover certain increased nonsalary costs such as travel, 
binding, translation, and telephone services, etc. The entire increase requested 
was disallowed by the House bill. 

The Department proposes to absorb and does not request restoration of 13 posi- 
tions and $63,446 related to the research activities. However, the Department 
does earnestly hope that the two positions for emergency civil defense planning 
activities and the other domestic nonsalary costs at a total cost of $83,564 are 
restored. 

OTHER DOMESTIC INCREASES 


In addition, Mr. Chairman, before concluding my remarks with regard t0 
salaries and expenses I would like to touch briefly upon a number of other posi 
tions of which the Department has urgent need and which have not been allowed 
by the House. 

These positions are for disarmament activities, five positions; for outer space 
problems, two positions; for policy guidance positions in the information field; 
and for UNESCO relations staff, six positions. 

The responsibility of the Department of State to provide leadership in inter- 
national negotiations on matters concerned with disarmament and atomic 
energy has expanded so tremendously that the extensive preparations, direc 
participation in, and backstopping necessary for such negotiations have over 
taxed our facilities. The complex and technical problems involved in such neg 
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tiations, the continuous interagency coordination required and the need to 
provide sufficient and qualified staffing have spread dangerously the limited 
rsonnel available. 

The two additional positions requested to handle outer space problems would 
enable the Department to take care of our responsibilities in connection with a 
new United Nations program relating to the cooperation of the members of the 
UN. in the use of outer space for peaceful purposes. This program was launched 
py the United Nations last fall when the General Assembly established a com- 
mittee to study problems relating to the question of outer space. The positions 
requested are needed to backstop the U.S. mission and delegation in connection 
with this problem. 

The increase requested for the policy guidance and coordination staff results 
from the marked increase in its responsibilities. This staff weighs the psycho- 
logical implications of foreign events; outlines courses of U.S. action to insure 
maximum exploitation of psychological opportunities or the mitigation of un- 
favorable developments; it projects the probable endeavors of our opponents to 
gain psychological advantage or the extent to which they will attempt to mini- 
mize the effects of developments adverse to them; and prepares policy guidance 
to USIA, Defense, and other agencies having informational programs. 

The UNESCO relations staff recommends policies for this Government’s par- 
ticipation in UNESCO and is the Secretariat for the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, which was created by Congress. The UNESCO program is con- 
ducted through five major departments—education, natural sciences, social 
sciences, cultural activities, and mass communications. Since the Government 
contributes over $3 million annually for UNESCO programs, the Department 
feels that qualified professional staff members should be provided to deal with 
each of these areas in order to counteract Soviet propaganda and make for 
better international understanding. The additional positions requested were 
recommended by the U.S. National Commission after a survey of the work and 
demands on the UNESCO relations staff. A subsequent survey by the Depart- 
ment confirmed this need. 

The Department believes that the additional staff requested for these activi- 
ties must be provided if we are to discharge our responsibilities effectively. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, there are other appropriations of the Department 
of State which finance important foreign affairs programs. Although I have 
already taken much of your time, I shall appreciate your continued indulgence 
while I briefly discuss these other appropriations. Before doing so, I would like 
tomention that I have statements prepared by the Assistant Secretaries or other 
principal officers concerned with these appropriations which I would like to 
submit for the record at the appropriate point. Witnesses are present who will 
be able orally to supplement these statements if the committee so desires. 


REPRESENTATION 


The House allowance of $825,000 is $5,000 less than the revised estimate for 
representation allowances and is $75,000 more than was available in the current 
year. This amount will be sufficient to maintain representational activities at 
current levels after taking into consideration funds for new posts and price 
increases. Since we are not lodging an appeal for the restoration of the cut 


of $5,000, I shall not burden the committee at this time with a further discussion 
of this subject. 


Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of buildings abroad 








SONU sisi anicsiise Dice dtedatined boul wieulits suuk thoges $18, 000, 000 
ORGY oo os isd cisield de ideuiee Sues ald il Tee 17, 372, 000 
ID iis ais aise icp edaddde due iden Sh cues 628, 000 
DICTION on ee eee ee ee eta eames None 
Administrative erpense limitation 
| Positions Amount 

Amount requested. .__________- , dh irate ee ae ERG 146 | — $1, 300, 000 

allowance..___.__.______- ‘1.2 + j 129 | 1, 072, 000 
Mouse reduction. - ; Gon ite Pie SERA ace Wia<s 17 | 228, 000 
Restoration requested... ===... 
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The amount allowed in the House bill is $628,000 below the amount available 
in 1959. At this point in the record I should like to insert a statement of com- 
ment on certain criticisms in the House report which were directed at our 
foreign buildings operation. 

We request the restoration of 17 American positions. The Department has 
under construction at the present time 20 major projects with 9 additional 
starts planned for 1960. In view of the pressing needs for offices and housing 
in various parts of the world, we must insure that the total program moves 
forward according to plan. A few months’ delay here or there will far exceed 
the cost of this additional staff. We are reducing the foreign buildings opera- 
tion program to accord with the reduced funds allowed by the House. 

The Department believes it is sound business to concentrate upon advance 
planning and the thorough development of plans for any building prior to 
launching its construction in an oversea post. During the past several years 
great emphasis has been placed upon the commissioning of distinguished pri- 
vate American architects for this specialized work in order that the Department 
may project an orderly and systematic program for these building activities 
based upon the needs of our Government abroad. As indicated in the report, 
during the past 4 years, $721,106 have been expended for architectural and 
engineering fees on building on which construction has not yet been started, 
However, it should be pointed out that the buildings involved will be con. 
structed and the Government has sustained no loss. The Department empha- 
sizes that such advance planning is a necessary adjunct to any long-range 
construction program. 


Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service 


er ak ea alam erences ilies un tv weed Gismeehasi onep shen ciaiapes Dian Sean $1, 000, 000 
a clea iateetanditatetieg otal a ciighosan dian Gi nirpreie indegeemses dein paie 1, 000, 000 
Ne ee irs arab ds wenn eeiecbatecdabandeiseritodiateign ances chsimiesaiinian ce None 
Nn aie bench epg eb ln sd ree lahislnn goa pe csaqib None 


The appropriation for this item is the amount requested, and barring unfore- 
seen large-scale emergencies as occurred last year, it is expected to be adequate, 


Payment to Foreign Service retirement and disability fund 


kaa Galena sapbirebuesican torte eet balial $2, 360, 000 
Neen eal as cee tiinannsteilinea 2, 360, 000 
see eect inane eierenietn cen iiiob eo -ceeumrnnte=epil None 
a oleninbn isbn trnaancaiwail None 


The amount requested and allowed will meet the Government’s share of the 
net cash disbursements estimated by the Treasury Department to be made from 
the fund this fiscal year. 


Contributions to international organizations 


pnd weameetnenwa > ek een Sn a $48, 345, 000 
nr NNO R es hee ee ne Lk i i) i el 48, 033, 000 
tn MAGNO). 2 those tee ua Seeds 312, 
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Subsequent to submission of the budget estimate, the Department lowered its 
estimate to $48,033,000, which is the amount allowed. This amount which repre 
sents an increase if one excludes the funds for the United Nations Expeditionary 
Force provided in the second supplemental appropriation of 1959 of $6,205,547 
over the amount available in 1959 is sufficient to cover our present requirements. 


Missions to international organizations 


Ss casei msieiaeaiiiiads __ $1, 988, 000 
mmm RSC ti Seat Sk td et a Bek oe 1, 900, 000 
sie J ur ke Se a nee 88, 000 
Speecewuliod Penman. 6 i a et teas 59, 000 


The budget estimate of $1,988,000 was reduced to $1,900,000, a cut of $88,000. 
The House report accompanying the bill directed that $14,000 of the cut should 
be applied to the Office of the U.S. representative to international organizations, 
Geneva, and $74,000 to the U.S. delegation to the International Atomic Bnergy 
Agency, Vienna. 
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We have reviewed our plans for the use of this appropriation and are able 
to reduce certain activities without serious disturbance to our programs. There- 
fore, we are requesting a restoration of $59,000. 

At the same time, we urge that this committee lift the limitation the House 
report places upon our expenditures in Geneva. This limitation, if left to stand, 
will not only seriously impair our operation there, but will impose serious 
financial hardship upon a fine and capable officer who is without the personal 
fortune needed to absorb these extra costs. This burden will make it necessary 
for us in the future to select for Geneva only those persons who have independent 
financial means. I should like to insert at this time a statement in the record 
which gives in some detail the importance of our mission there as well as the 
International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna. 


International conference and contingencies 


I Cn cere enews cao oeape -r anes on tala entero $2, 800, 000 
Se WLCWTENICO oe ski ae alle gece 1, 900, 000 
eS rR Gh 28 a St 2a bait antes epeiahinaatecegens accneeineee 900, 000 
CIE: TC en ws ieee nahn epee ine aneieaaeaanaaane 900, 000 


In 7 of the past 9 years, major world events have occurred after preparation 
of the budget which have precipitated international conferences. In each case, 
costs were incurred far in excess of the amounts available, and the Department 
has been compelled to resort to supplemental budget requests. In the preparation 
of its 1960 budget, the Department made a list of the estimated cost of partici- 
pation in all known or firmly planned conferences at the time, and computed 
this cost at $2 million. Knowing from experience that other conferences would 
of a certainty arise, the Department introduced language into the House bill 
which would establish a reserve fund to be utilized only upon authorization of 
the Secretary of State for defraying the costs of additional conferences in 
which U.S. participation was beyond his administrative control or arose after 
preparation of estimates. The Department requested a sum of $800,000 be 
placed in this reserve fund, making a total appropriation of $2,800,000. 

The House bill and report do not accept the concept of the reserve fund, and 
the $800,000 for this purpose was disallowed. In addition, $100,000 was cut from 
the regular fund, making a total reduction of $900,000. 

The House report was critical of our management of this fund in fiscal year 
1959. For the record, I would like to insert a statement which addresses itself 
to the problems involved in the fiscal management of this program as currently 
funded, and the reasons why we propose the establishment of a reserve as the 
most logical solution to the problem. 

Representatives of this program are here and will respond to questions on 
our need for restoration of the full amount of the request including the estab- 
lishment of the reserve fund. 


International Boundary and Water Commissions, United States and Me.ico 





| | | 
House | House House Restoration 





request | allowance reduction requested 
Salaries and expenses... neceac-a-ee--------| $573,000 | $550, 000 | $23, 000 | $23, 000 
Operation and maintenance___.__._-.----------| 2, 160, 000 | 1, 800, 000 360, 000 | 360, 000 


Oia. stat tisd ata «nated fseedoce | 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 | None | None 


We are requesting restoration of the $23,000 reduction in salaries and expenses 
and the $360,000 reduction in operation and maintenance. Colonel Hewitt, the 
U.S. Commissioner, is here and would appreciate an opportunity to present a 
statement on these requests. 


American Sections, International Commissions 


I $370, 000 
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The Department will make the necessary program adjustments to operate 
within the funds allowed. 


International Fisheries Commission 











i a ac irene $1, 754, 000 
ee see are imniecdniienunrEasnerneits 1, 725, 000 
Ni ak ale celta enrenn ternmnetbn—eereerorbebartert 29, 000 
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Amount | House House Restoration 
requested | allowance reduction {| amount 
| requested 
$$$ | -— —---—__—_— eo ER fees NARS — rei 
International Pacific Halibut Commission _ -.--| $121, 900 $121, 900 | 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- | 
mission... .-. - é : 246, 650 | 246, 650 | a 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission _. 372, 700 372, 700 a4 
International Commission for the Northwest | 
Atlantic Fisheries -. eal 5, 250 | 5, 250 | 
International Whaling Commission. od 600 | DOD Fas bce worn cine* tee agdacene 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commis- | | 
| REISE ey ae . ‘ | 17, 650 17, 650 | | ee 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission es 975, 287 | 946, 287 | $29, 000 $29, 000 
North Pacific Fur Seal Commission__-------- 2, 000 | 2,000 j.. 20... 1. . 
Expenses of the U.S. Commission. ..... -..- 11, 963 | 11, 963 | acait a , 
Total. _- a! | 4,754, 000 1, 725, 000 | 29, 000 | 29, 000 
| | 











The House allowance reduced the International Fisheries Commissions request 
$29,000. This reduction would force the Great Lakes Fishery Commission to 
eurtail purchase of lampricide during fiscal year 1960 by about 8,000 pounds, 
This would mean that at least two of the major lamprey-producing streams on 
Lake Superior would have to go untreated. These two streams have an esti- 
mated annual total production of over 14,000 adult lamprey and several hundred 
thousand larvae. 

Loss of the matching Canadian share (the ratio is dollars, 31 percent Canadian 
to 69 percent United States) would make the total reduction $42,000. This 
additional $13,000 would buy lampricide for treatment of another major lamprey 
producer. 

The inescapable effect of any reduction in the program is an uneconomic delay 
in restoration of the commercial lake trout fishery of the upper lakes. The 
immediate effect is to jeopardize the completion of scheduled treatment this year 
of all the important lamprey-producing streams on Lake Superior and thus delay 
the beginning of lampricide treatment on Lakes Michigan and Huron. The 
Canadians have already appropriated their matching share of the total of the 
budget request. 

The Department requests the restoration of the full amount for this item. 


International educational exchange activities 


I I stirs alsiee ipaaiiorenene wets $23, 535, 000 
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The primary role of the International Educational Exchange Service is to 
encourage, facilitate, and promote the interchange of those persons who in 
themselves and in their activities are significant in the formulation and mainte 
nance of a favorable sentiment toward the United States. It has become a very 
significant element in our foreign policy. The House allowance of $22,800,000, 
which is a reduction of $570,000 from the adjusted budget estimate of $23,370,000 
submitted to the Congress, will result in a reduction of the overall program 
below the level of the current fiscal year. I should at this point like to submit 
a statement for the record which specifically covers the effects the House action 
would have on the program. 

I strongly urge the restoration of the full amount of this reduction. 
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Rama Road 


nme WOMUOGC ON oa hosts oe Lele abs 56d oh aOSaUEN— een 58 . $4, 500, 000 
DEH GUOWONCO: oo. Wn ks. ci 5. ape eal 4, 500, 000 
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The amount requested and allowed will enable completion of the Rama Road 
in 1960. 
Mr. Chairman, this has been a long presentation, and I appreciate the patience 
and forebearance of this committee in hearing me out. 
Thank you. 
UxHiBItT No. 1 


ELEVATION OF CONSULAR Posts IN AFRICA TO MisstIon STATUS 


The United States presently plans to establish during calendar year 1960 
or earlier diplomatic relations with Nigeria, Somalia, Togo, and Cameroun. 
In addition, it will be necessary to enlarge our recently activated mission in 
Conakry. For the new missions, we have requested in the fiscal year 1960 
budget (less fiscal year 1959 supplemental) a total of 52 positions at a total 
eost of $988,871. The House bill provides approximately $174,990 below the 
total amount required for the new missions. There does not appear to be any 
question as to the necessity for establishing new American embassies in newly 
independent countries of Africa. We must, therefore, assume that the House 
committee has questioned the cost of sending diplomatic representatives to these 
new nations. Our congressional budget estimated an average cost of about 
$190,000 for each of the five consular posts to be raised to embassy status. While 
this figure is an estimate, it is carefully computed for each location based on 
realistic first-hand experience in similar-type elevations implemented in 1956 
and 1957 at Khartoum, Accra, Rabat, and Tunis. 

Of the $988,871, only $332,781 is for increased salary and allowance costs. 
The difference is for general operating expenses—the major portion of which 
($362,141) is for nonrecurring, one-time expenses in fiscal year 1960. 

The additional cost for a new embassy results from the greater workload 
occasioned by the need for the U.S. Government to develop new treaties, to 
prepare binational agreements, and to engage on a day-to-day basis in diplomatic 
negotiations and international intercourse with a new government whose foreign 
relations previously had been controlled by a European power and therefore had 
been handled in large measure through our Embassy in that European capital. 
Much of the information needed by various departments and agencies of the 
Government, such as Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, Interior, and Defense, 
formerly was available in London, Paris, and Rome. Now that former European 
dependent territories or U.N. trust territories are becoming new members of 
the United Nations and assuming their international obligations in the world, 
it becomes paramount that we have a mechanism in Africa properly activated and 
efficiently maintained through which we can protect the best interests of the 
United States. 

The elevation of a consular office to embassy status requires more than a 
mere redesignation of title or a change of the sign about the office entrance. 
The ambassador’s salary alone is $20,000. The cost to rent and to furnish a 
suitable representational residence will be slightly more than $50,000. Marine 
guards are required to maintain security protection for our worldwide complex 
cryptographic communications. As a minimum, the guards alone will cost ap- 
proximately $12,500 per mission for allowances, closhing, rents, utilities, and 
furnishings. We will also need office machines and equipment, furniture and 
fixtures. 

The United States has no alternative to establishing embassies when these 
countries become independent. Failure to do so would be misunderstood by the 
peoples of these countries and all our national interests would be affected. After 
independence, the ambassador will carry on negotiations with an independent 
soverign state, as the United States will have numerous problems to take up 
with the new country. 

\ As presented in the budget, together with our planned enlargement at Conakry, 
m calendar year 1960 we shall need to establish four new embassies. Although 
two of these may not be formally opened until after June 30, 1960, it will be 
hecessary to provide funds for advance equipment procurement and for ad- 
vance leasing of lodging and office space prior to June 30, 1960, in order to 
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avoid needless emergency-type crash expenditures and the payment of unneces- 
sary premiums and to prepare for the orderly, economical transition of our 
consular posts to diplomatic status. 

Shipping equipment and furnishings to Lagos for a new embassy will normally 
take about 6 months, which would mean that the material would have to be pur- 
chased and ready to ship by April1. If this were not done until fiscal year 1961, 
it is more than likely that numerous essential items will have to be air freighted 
at much greater expense. Secondly, just before any country becomes inde 
pendent, competition to rent office and housing space begins among the repre- 
sentatives of powers planning to establish embassies. Accommodations of this 
type are chronically in short supply in most African capitals. If the United 
States were to wait until the last moment to reserve these quarters and sign 
leases, it would more than likely be formed to pay high premiums to rent the 
properties it would require or even be forced to build where had it acted earlier, 
it might have been possible to lease. 

We are asking in the original budget estimate for only the increases necessary 
for the presently contemplated five new embassies. The budget as presented 
does not make any provision for the added possibility that in addition to these 
five territories an even greater number of independent states could be estab- 
lished on the African Continent during fiscal year 1960. For example, Sierra 
Leone in west Africa, Uganda in east Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland in central Africa continue to make steady progress along the road to 
full self-government. If our political observers are correct in their prediction, 75 
percent of the peoples now living in dependent territories in Africa will become 
self-governing within the next 5 years. Should there be any further accelera- 
tion by the European powers in granting independence to their territories, we 
will, even if this budget is restored in full, be required to return for a supple- 
mental appropriation as we were forced to do in the current fiscal year. Our 
urgent need for maximum maneuverability cannot be emphasized too forcefully. 
This is in no way a normal situation. Africa is in a state of political change 
and ferment almost unique in modern history. We should be able to move 
quickly. 

It is therefore hoped that the committee will consider favorably a 100 percent 
restoration of funds which we originally estimated as necessary for the estab- 
lishment of these new embassies. The Congress in the past has been most helpful 
in granting to the new Bureau of African Affairs the necessary tools to aid us 
in our task of understanding and assisting the peoples of Africa. We are con- 
fident that again this year your committee in the same spirit of cooperation will 
approve in total the funds we are requesting for the African area. 


IMPROVED SUPPORT FOR EXISTING STAFF 


Budgeted under this heading each year are funds needed for maintenance, im- 
provements, changed conditions, or special circumstances occurring abroad which 
require expenditures over and above the year to year normal recurring physical 
plant and general operating costs budgeted in the base. These are nonsalary 
funds for furnishings, supplies, equipment, short-term leases, utilities, and gen- 
eral operating costs of keeping the physical plant going so that the employees 
may do an effective job. In some areas we can be proud of the modernity 
of our plant, the favorable impression it makes upon our foreign friends, and 
the efficient work environment available for our staff. In other areas, I am sorry 
to say, we are not able to provide or maintain a minimal standard of appearances 
or working conditions for our own people. The rate of depreciation and equip- 
ment obsolescence is very high in some areas because of climatic conditions. At 
some posts, the pace of political and economic events have outstripped the ca- 
pacity of our physical resources to provide a reasonable level of supporting serv- 
ices. 

Our budget request for 1960 for this item is $876,364 but none of this amount 
is available in the House bill. We have carefully reviewed all of the items 
included in this increase, and deem them all to be absolutely essential. Follow- 
ing is a detailed analysis of our needs showing on an area and item basis 
exactly where and how these funds would be utilized. 


Office space 

The razing of the old substandard building at Saigon in order to build a new 
chancery will force the Department to lease new space temporarily, which, 
with ancillary charges, will represent an added salaries and expenses cut of 
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$22,840 in 1960. Similarly, construction on presently occupied sites at Ciudad 
Trujillo and Mexico City (a warehouse in the latter case) will result in added 
charges to “Salaries and expenses” of $21,000 in 1960. A leased building at 
San Salvador is being taken over and razed by the owner, and the lease of 
new quarters will cost an additional $8,640 in 1960. The total cost, by Bureau, 
of this category of added requirements is: 





NTE nnn ene ee nee een ee anchen te cererelieieacuaele $29, 640 
a AE at nin as Ses Dalam AMDB wn o8 9H ae + ni mans poioog pit aalbe a calolaa 22, 840 
FI ntsc bata okt aota appa etna esa acon: apie pecs ae. kee ohom ak odes big ata agen ae 52, 480 


Specialized motor vehicles for Africa 

This Department requested $136,000 to provide each of the following 13 
African posts with one cross-country and one auxiliary vehicle: Abidjan, 
Addis Ababa, Dakar, Dar-es-Salaam, Kampala, Lagos, Leopoldville, Lourenco 
Marques, Luanda, Mogadiscio, Monrovia, Nairobi, and Yaounde. 

All vehicles would be of ‘hes ivy duty construction, with four-wheel drive; 
the cross-country vehicles would have extra water and fuel storage tanks, 
folding bunks, portable table, hot plate, refrigerator, and portable generator. 
The auxiliary vehicle would be equipped with water and fuel storage tanks 
and would be used by local employees who must accompany the officers as 
guides an interpreters. The cost of the two equipped vehicles for each post 
is estimated at $10,460, including shipping cost. However, when amortized on 
a 3-year basis and assuming a reasonable resale value after that period of 
time, the net cost should average about $1 900 per post per year. 


| Cross- | Auxiliary 








| 
country vehicle | Total 

vehicle | | 
alata ap nae epee teen eniin _ | Petts 
Ss obit dbs ip tenetbhsoewbanboatdatcsbaddence Jidciin 13 | 13 | 26 
OMMER. hid did<sexgatiesspdatx bens abe sid ethin cabhesh a 5, 650 2,910 | 8, 560 
Shipping charges per Sil iitcccichiedyshisubeionetsiemalcisdatel | 1, 250 650 1, 900 
ED Se OE CD oa ns otis dninigmaisinpigia amiaiel a 6, 900 3, 560 10, 460 
er MIS DUNES. fob lio sec che duhnouWann sit. cilen die 89, 700 46, 280 | 135, 980 
OI oo ao ddtgannsla~ sede besenecd acetetnayast ee | onidedgiteinainis ebb gigekeases +20 
PING. iin censnsiweseniieeaidneeeeenbeas bens Patan hete atl fotubsunnebee 136, 900 





It is believed to be important that the interests and policy of the United 
States be made known to the influential tribal chiefs who guide or control large 
populations in certain of the remote areas of Africa. It is equally important 
that their viewpoints be known to our reporting officers to facilitate and im- 
prove the formation of our official position in our relations with the host gov- 
ernments. 

To accomplish these purposes, we must reach areas beyond the existing limits 
of surface and air transportation which are also lacking in normal means of 
mass communication such as radio, press, or publication facilities. The proposed 
vehicles are sufficiently rugged to withstand the rigors of off-the-road operation 
over jungle, desert, or mountainous terrain, and will be equipped to permit the 
reporting officers to live off the country while on reporting missions. 


Consular and chiefs of mission conferences 


The Department considers periodic annual regional and area conferences of 
chiefs of mission as one of the most effective means of attaining our foreign 
policy objectives. These conferences have proved to be beneficial to the various 
ambassadors and participants, providing not only for the exchange of views on 
common and related problems but more importantly, for the formulation of policy 
for the area. The estimates would permit both ARA and NEA to hold at least 
one annual chief-of-mission conference. 

The consular conference has proved, in those countries where it has been used, 
to be an effective and economical channel open to the Department of State to 
keep the principal officers informed of developments in the various areas of their 
interests by a simultaneous exchange of views, and provoke informative dis- 
cussions on the interpretation of points of law, regulations, and policy, all pointed 
toward improvement of consular operations. The funds requested would permit 
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holding a limited number of consular conferences as illustrated in the following 
table : 


——— 


Consular conferences Chiefs of mission con- Total 
ferences 





—— ey 


Added {Increased cost} Added [Increased cost} Num- 











number | in fiscal year | number | in fiscal year | ber Cost 
1960 1960 
SEIT. AERIS. Cas hiaatd Ghd do we albathadnien a | 1 We NE BSsaicsa acai tealaa~--ee 1 | $22,329 
NS alates testis clint oh cheapie min 2 9, 400 1 $17, 000 3} 26,400. 
at, 4 8, 826 1 13, 895 5 | 22,721 








Office equipment and air conditioners 

The Department requests an increase of $287,454 to purchase and ship air 
conditioners, calculators, adding machines, office furniture, file cabinets, safes, 
and quick-copying machines for posts in the Near Eastern and south Asian areas; 
to replace wornout and dilapidated equipment at Phnom Penh, Vientiane, and 
Japan; and for security equipment at all Far Eastern posts. The total request 
is distributed between the two regional bureaus as follows: 


re eee eeeneoes enter e mmlomnareaepre-erenrqe on apngoos > 
a i a eae ete an eget ence Soeehae notes ae eves 239, O54 
am nghincaachnempeem eee ae 287, 454 


In both of the areas, office furniture and equipment deteriorate rapidly due 
to the unfavorable climatic conditions. Provision of this equipment and air 
conditioning would alleviate the situation at many of the posts where climate, 
isolation, and general living conditions are such that employees cannot work at 
peak efficiency. 

The security equipment proposed for the Far East includes replacement safe 
locks, safe combinations, and newly developed electronic devices. 


Additional administrative and regional attaché travel 

Exclusive of conference travel, which is dealt with elsewhere, the Depart- 
ment requests $44,867 for certain administrative travel in Africa and $14,685 
for regional attaché travel in the Near East and southern Asia. In both areas, 
the need to keep the Department and other agencies of the Government ade 
quately informed of the implications of rapidly developing changes demands 
that officers become familiar with regions outside of their immediate posts of 
assignment. In many instances, areas of importance are located at considerable 
distances from the capital cities. 

The vastness of the African area and the rapid political and economic evolu- 
tion which is now characteristic necessitate more than ever that we provide 
more comprehensive coverage. To do so, ample travel funds should be allotted 
so that the source of information available for substantive reporting is not 
restricted solely to local contacts or other sources found only in the capital 
cities. 

AF’s proposal to provide for more comprehensive political and economic cover- 
age is designed in part to supplement the opening of a limited number of new 
posts in fiscal year 1960. NEA proposes to have regional geographic, map pro- 
curement, and science attachés, who are resident at specific posts, cover as 
much as possible of the entire area of their fields of special responsibility. The 
following expenditures are anticipated for this purpose. 


Regional attaché travel (NEA) 


RE | re ee ee 
Map procurement officers (11 trips) ............-..--..--.._..________ 5, 700 
Miscellaneous science attaché travel.__............___________________- 5, 000 
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Restoration of supply inventories 


Two regional bureaus, EUR and ARA, found it impossible to provide funds 
sufficient to permit the supply of all of the posts in their areas with adequate 
inventories in fiscal year 1959. To restore stocks to the point where the effi- 
ciency of posts will not be reduced and to eliminate reliance on uneconomical 
jocal procurement, the following additional amounts are needed: 


Bureau: Amount 
takai anor igntsi octnchcas in heh ot hie abe qlee gil ag dap $106, 400 

cn lao oaks Sm oh sang won eet ie oh ana a cats a et ae 43, 000 
IMIR clot ich ha pe Sea eS se a og ee Ee Se be kd meena ee 149, 400 


The amount shown for EUR is intended to be used to increase inventories at 
the Bonn Regional Supply Center. By supplying European posts from Bonn 
instead of Washington, shipping expenses are reduced and items frequently can 
be purchased at lower cost. 


Government-leased quarters for deputy chiefs of mission 


ARA is the only region for which additional funds for housing for deputy 
chiefs of mission are requested. In this area, a number of officers have been 
considerably out-of-pocket in renting quarters to meet even minimal repre- 
sentational requirements. Throughout Latin America generally, there have been 
rising rental costs, as well as strong competition for available housing. In 
some unusually high cost areas, officers without private means have been forced 
to lease unsuitable housing. Newly assigned deputy chiefs of mission have on 
oceasion spent several months after their arrival at the post searching for 
quarters. In such circumstances, considerable representational work potential 
has been lost. Additional funds requested for Government leasing and furnish- 
ing of quarters for these officers would enable them to function effectively im- 
mediately upon their arrival at the post. The estimated costs of leasing and 
furnishing are listed below: 











Costs for | Estimated 
Posts furnishing costs for 
leasing 

le Paz. ------ sees ; stUskes dead LS $4 | $13, 110 | $2, 672 
Reet st ess. ike 43 -JbcI oe 3 ‘had adds “ha wt 13, 110 | 2, 810 
6 a a ata a se SERS. 13, 110 4, 967 
Port-au-Prince __--.-._- oe rare ; : 13, 110 4, 128 
Tegucigalpa. ---_-_------ tse EE : si } L 13, 110 3, 630 
Rio de Janeiro_______._- od ch actesiseea ‘ wtagal Griana Lida. sas | 13, 110 3, 600 
le dit la wigan kntp neene = <i upline Sai mh: 13, 110 4, 386 
| ae ints coat 91,770 | 26, 193 
Cost of present quarters allowances Sus — — ‘ , be. «dened 19, 700 
Requested increases pop hg INIALEACADE oS at, 91,770 | 6, 493 





Improvement for Marine guard quarters 

In a number of countries in ARA the basic furnishings for Marine guard 
quarters need to be replaced. Also, since some of the Marine guard complement 
must sleep during the day, it is important that they be provided with air- 
conditioning units in the high temperature areas. 

If funds are forthcoming, it is hoped to distribute the following items of 
furniture and air conditioners among the 20 embassies in ARA where Marine 
guards are stationed. The estimated total cost is $21,774, which includes 
freight. 


28 chests__......_.._._._.__._..___ $1, 680|6 dining room tables_________- $450 
meds... .. FA daerd reese bi nin ccmes » dy OOH) 44. air conditionerssscecsc- eux 8, 487 
ns hid hots eae Sah tbe 2, 547 | Freight for above_____________ 4, 327 
Eee ae ee eee ae 1, 271 


hi Bane ees 1, 650 Total____- 21, 774 
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SCOPE AND IMPORT OF LABOR OFFICER PROGRAM 


Labor has become an increasingly important political and economic power 
factor exerting influence on governmental policy through much of the western 
world. This influence is brought to bear through trade union organizations 
and through the political parties with which these labor organizations are 
closely associated. In most foreign countries trade unions have, to a much 
greater degree than in the United States, developed close ties with political 
parties in which they have placed reliance for the attainment of many of their 
objectives. This political role of labor and the importance which it has assumed 
has been reflected in the growing number of instances in which labor-based 
political parties, particularly in the more industrialized countries, have either 
come into power, have constituted important elements in coalition govern- 
ments, or on other occasions, have represented a major political opposition force 
to the governing party. 

Labor organizations, representing both industrial and agricultural workers 
in the lesser developed and politically emerging countries, have, moreover, 
identified themselves with the broad movements for political independence and 
with the upsurging forces of anticolonialist sentiment. In many instances 
these political movements have fostered and drawn upon labor support as a 
means for achieving and retaining their ascendency. Similarly, in the eco- 
nomie sphere, countries experiencing the strains and dislocations incident to 
rapid economic development look to the understanding and support of workers’ 
organizations for the success of their economic development policies and for 
their general economic programs. 

Apart from organized labor’s impact within the national political scene and 
the national economies abroad, workers and their organizations represent a 
crucial factor in the broader area of competition between East and West. They 
have been and continue to be a primary target in the international Communist 
effort at subversion. This applies particularly to those areas whose labor move- 
ments are still in the early stages of development and whose structure, ideology, 
and direction are still in the process of formulation. The international Com- 
munist apparatus, in part through its local political hierarchy in the various 
countries and in part through the international machinery of which the World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WIFTU) is a prime example, focuses much of its 
resources on both the developed and emerging trade unions of the free world as 
the potentially most effective channel for the dissemination of its dogma and as 
the vehicle through which it hopes to achieve success. To this end the Com- 
munists pretend to espouse the cause of labor and attempt to infiltrate and con- 
trol trade union organizations for their own purposes. The issue at stake 
is no less than whether these developing labor movements will take shape and 
be guided along lines which will make them responsible allies of democracy 
or whether they will be captured and manipulated as tools of a totalitarian 
conspiracy. 

Increasingly, the objectives and aspirations of free workers and their deter- 
mined effort to remain free of Communist domination and control have come to 
be reflected also on the international level. International organizations of 
free trade unions such as the anti-Communist International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and the International Trade Secretariats have 
become more active in recent years in their efforts to assist workers in the free 
world to find democratic solutions to their problems. The ICFTU, for example, 
and the organizations associated with it, have sought through their own private 
activities and through their consultative status and participation in numerous 
intergovernmental organizations to become the spokesmen for free labor’s aims. 

For all of these reasons the U.S. Government must take fully into account, 
along with other important factors, the probable impact upon the capabilities, 
attitudes, and activities of foreign labor movements of its foreign policies. To 
do this the Department of State and our missions abroad must be adequately 
staffed with qualified personnel who by reason of their training and expe 
rience can properly observe, interpret and assess labor-political developments 
abroad. Such personnel should be equipped with a deep understanding not 
only of the political and economic objectives of labor and of the political eur- 
rents which exist among these groups but also of the personalities and the 
institutional machinery through which labor works and expresses itself on 
both the national and international levels. 

The Labor Attaché is, in effect, the specialized instrument through which 


the Department of State and the Foreign Service assure that the labor aspects 
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of our forein policies are adequately taken into account. The Labor Attaché 
at our Embassies abroad is an integral part of the Ambassador’s staff. He is 
the Ambassador’s and the U.S. Government’s principal link with the broad 
mass of the working populations of foreign countries. His basic function, 
proadly speaking, is to reflect to these nongovernmental mass oraganizations 
the U.S. Government’s interest in their views and their welfare. It is he who 
is responsible, in the first instance, for keeping the fingers of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to the pulse of these broad based organizations and for analyzing their 
problems, their objectives and their activities. In doing so, he must develop 
wide personal contacts with the rank and file as well as with the leadership 
of foreign labor movements, with management representatives and public labor 
officials. The Labor Attaché must moreover be prepared to assist in promot- 
ing among foreign labor groups a full and proper perception of the image of 
the United States and what it represents and in developing a better under- 
standing of U.S. labor institutions, conditions, and developments. He attempts 
to develop this perception and understanding into support by these groups for 
the broad policy objectives of the U.S. Government and the free world generally. 

These functions are important not only to the Department of State from the 
standpoint of its broad foreign policy responsibilities, but also serve the more 
specialized and technical interests of other agencies of the Government such 
as the Departments of Labor, Commerce, and Defense as well as those of 
private labor and business organizations in the United States. 

To meet these objectives, the Department urgently requests that the com- 
mittee restore the funds requested to provide 10 new labor officer positions in 
the following locations and one labor supporting position in Washington: 

















Number 

IO ge eg ee ke 3 
a ie en mee ero emeesiaie esata a ee ee ee 1 
ee rican gna ap laapessekoapameoelancate cinieepadecsta kame elie ee 2 
Se eae) Sees ee een eee 1 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs._..____________________ 3 
i ee: ee ee Te 1 
TON nee SD ccceresenipnn core onan tcceahen etki eae tee ee 1 
NS east en Bere DD Be OA? eS Eee oe 1 
eon Dar, hasten Affaire. 92 ost) oli 1D” 2 Te PY ik See Coie 2 
EE. Sento cen eee ae a ee I he Bh el pd AE Le Np! Ws) D abe 1 
0 BBS UE In I al = Bolt occ spat ate ee 
nnn O WOCTODGRT Arrant ne a ee Bee 2 
_eamon to Kuropean Communities.._....... 2... See 1 
ir it oo wbtiotanttindibete dea nteieasen kines Siali de 1 


There are at present only 42 specialized labor officer positions in the following 
areas : 


Number 

rn OO “AcGrinkm Affetre. bl) 2b eu edcued aideulesebigows ce 2 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs... 4 
Or Wn Wastern Affaire. oti 2c cl tueer.: besnieud bosurrt 2 see 6 
ne Seeponen@s -AMOIS. cous co.. cua eel lu eal bese an 17 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs... 18 
NN Anis wie deck we pe in eidiheie alRadAdenasinsatsenc ented tae 42 


SCOPE AND IMPORT OF COMMERCIAL OFFICER PROGRAM 


The promotion of American foreign trade has been a traditional responsi- 
bility of the Foreign Service from the earliest days of the Republic. During the 
interwar period this responsibility was shared with the separate service main- 
tained abroad by the Department of Commerce. Since the amalgamation of 
the former Foreign Commerce Service with the Foreign Service in 1939, the 
Departments of State and Commerce have collaborated in providing informa- 
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tion and services to U.S. foreign traders and investors. Since 1956 the two 
Departments have made significant efforts to strengthen the commercial staffing 
of Foreign Service posts and to improve the training and qualifications of offi. 
cers assigned to commercial positions. These efforts are the more important 
at present because of the substantial contributions that the commercial work 
of the Foreign Service can make to increasing private American investment 
abroad and expanding U.S. trade with foreign countries, both major objectives 
of our foreign economic policy. 

Commercial officers promote U.S. trade and investment abroad by reporting 
economic and commercial information, by direct personal assistance to business. 
men, by representing the interests of U.S. business and businessmen to foreign 
nationals and governments and by providing other services. Such assistance ig 
valuable to all U.S. enterprise engaged in foreign activities, but is particularly 
essential to small- and medium-size business which cannot afford extensive 
company representation abroad. 


Reporting 

Commercial officers aboad provide in their reports a wealth of information on 
business conditions, tariffs and taxes, trade controls, finances, commercial laws 
and practices, and many other matters. This information is made available to 
American business primarily by the Department of Commerce in its publications 
and in its contacts with businessmen in Washington and in its field offices 
throughout the country. 

Aside from this general information, the commercial Officers provide a vast 
number of commercial reports tailored by the Department of Commerce to meet 
specific needs of American business. “World Trade Directory Reports,” for 
example, perhaps the most widely used of all commercial reports, provide credit 
and other information which helps American firms to judge the suitability and 
competence of prospective distributors or suppliers in other countries. 

Trade lists provide U.S. businessmen with the names and addresses of the 
principal firms engaged in a particular industry in a foreign country. Hun- 
dreds of trade lists are prepared by commercial officers each year. 

Trade contact surveys are canvasses of local agents, distributors, or suppliers 
by commercial officers at our posts abroad to help individual U.S. business enter- 
prises make foreign trade connections. 

Whenever a commercial officer discovers a bona fide opportunity for an Amer- 
ican businessman to establish commercial relations with a responsible firm 
abroad or invest in a foreign enterprise, he reports it promptly in a trade op- 
portunity or investment opportunity dispatch. 

In its World Trade Information Service series the Department of Commerce 
provides for American businessmen reports on conditions and developments in 
individual countries which experience has shown to be most useful for making 
decisions on prospective trade and investment transactions. These include such 
titles as “Establishing a Business in—,” “Basic Data on the Economy of—,” and 
“Licensing and Exchange Controls.” They are based primarily on reports from 
the Foreign Service. 


Direct personal assistance to businessmen 


In direct correspondence with American businessmen, commercial officers sup- 
ply a large volume of information not covered by routine reporting and not 
available from the Department of Commerce in Washington. Commercial off- 
cers also provide valuable assistance to individual American businessmen and 
private groups who arrive in foreign countries. The assistance may consist 
of briefing on general business conditions, data concerning the market for par- 
ticular commodities, and information on commercial policy and regulations. It 
may also include advice on prospective trade connections and help in making 
appointments to see local businessmen or Government officials. 


Representation 

In social contacts and public relations commercial officers keep nationals of 
friendly foreign countries, both businessmen and Government officials, fully in- 
formed on the desirability of the United States as a two-way trading partner 
and a source of investment funds. They counsel foreign businessmen on sources 
of supply in the United States. They may make informal or formal representa- 
tions, as appropriate, to foreign governments on the desirability of encouraging 
U.S. trade and investment and of removing legal, financial, and other impedl- 
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ments thereto. On occasion they may make informal or formal representations 
to protect or advance the interests of individual American firms. 
Other services 

In carrying out his responsibilities to promote and protect the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, the commercial officer is concerned with a broad 
range of activities. They include, in addition to those mentioned above, assistance 
to U.S. trade missions and trade fairs, assisting in the operation of strategic 
trade controls, protecting U.S. copyrights and patents, helping to adjust trade 
disputes and informing responsible business visitors to the United States of the 
facilities of the Department of Commerce and its field offices and other functions. 


1960 request 
In its 1960 budget request, the Department asked for 26 new commercial officer 
positions to be established in the following locations and two commercial sup- 
porting positions in Washington: 
Number 
UT NA I ais dic cal-ncanemeeh bupetianoeptasbeneburntiets cnsdediobu ot aeaanatn 5 





CRIT En De TEIN Ts AUN an dein soci een tating wegentibosinnniilien Semanal 1 
I MU cies die eT i sli etait iat al a 1 
Salisbury, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland_______.--_-_-_- 5 1 
Lagos, Nigeria 1 
Monrovia, Liberia 1 

















Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs__....-_.._....-___________ 10 
a accsetestnnrnaplik tun anne iedisaspwieeen, teneistice nscale ultnandaaeeneaaaeene 1 
Ts ho faeces ciintttiniastebdthadseitdinniaman 1 
a Of Stic at lass eed peeaneila eaaiamnsniemmatiamcieaaleis amemenatmetame eae 1 
ican yn ps apc nis alincaow arson deers il le 2 
NN I ea ae 1 
NE i cae ai ee 1 
I as eee 1 
rT alan heh ee cheeses perriniinempee nse iad Pic tlige cacenilgtiecabamanaalial 1 
a a el a ve 

IE Rs ET AT SO I i dae cise ies nati had ini gi teh tataanioe ines 5 
a i i a aD an ek 1 
SRm UR SOTRUINNTRE.. OR OU DENG OE EG cst ech bsicsibee salen dseallasasobdpebbalec duoc 1 
MR ELLA LLL LE LLL IG ANE PL ALLA A TIA AE 1 
I i i alcatel ane leila memeecdeceaietanee 1 
SR a IT AA RETO nn cst epi lel einer ieee acini ahh ce eatticemiad aad ia 1 

AE SekR E> INOPICOU. BUTRIEE 1. cnn cine tecihaiaiiendins tateaiamiaiidaee aan 2 
IRI RU UN NIE wis his nasi 0s g8Sh mn im dah eonsh die 0 Salhanlchi besa Ses cekae heckled aaa 1 
MINNIE gn tensa tadencnn sta th Stina stim bt ici A gta ly a ae a 1 

SOL MPO OUTS, MERI ed cactsasin niinctzahn st atta Gatch Spb ated 4 
a, oe ee ee a a a ee 1 
ID SI ty nics Est big emg ely dda be Deceased amit a ciel 1 
II TETRA, A sta: nt dag Seed tas cancliblitinn ice Gidea een 1 
TIN UII hs aw ceinisse wi bs testenin witli dati sail hats wh inh. aaah cota ei ai 3 


None of the funds required to strengthen our commercial program are con- 
tained in the House bill, and the Department urgently requests restoration of 
the amount needed to fund these positions. 
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There are at present only 101 specialized commercial officer positions in the 
following areas: 


Number 

I I I a a as caters cc bsemee vali tsttn sinh sleembemnen eva pn so 4 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs___._.___-_-_-__--_-----~-~- ee 
Deere mr ‘meecerer Ba ee ee ewtbcd 16 
Tea rn ATO ho ee Linen wtnnel 31 
Bereae of saveramericen Alaire- io i ek ll ce 36 
EE ete ene SSS Bs See Se a ek 101 


Exureit No. 5 


CONSULAR ACTIVITIES 
Consular workload 

The overall demand for consular services has continued to increase. Consular 
activities cover a very wide field, involving the protection and welfare of Amer- 
ican citizens and American business interests, and involving also matters con- 
cerning aliens who wish to come to the United States for business, pleasure, educa- 
tion or to estabilsh permanent residence here. No small matter is the service 
rendered by our consular officer to members of the Armed Forces stationed abroad 
and to their American and foreign wives and relatives. 

Consular establishments are our principal points of contact both with Amer. 
icans and with our foreign friends. Consular services play an exceedingly im- 
portant part in the conduct of foreign affairs and particularly in the maintenance 
of good relations with the foreign public. These services are performed at 289 
Foreign Service establishments (in addition to our domestic offices) and it is of 
paramount importance that they continue to function efficiently and at full 
strength. 

It is difficult to reduce these many services to effective statistics. Some idea 
of the overall increase in consular services may be gained from figures covering 
the amount of fees collected. During the fiscal year 1954 these aggregated 
$9,746,000, during fiscal 1957, they amounted to $12,120,000, during 1958, $13,453,- 
000, and an estimated $14 million during 1959. These are round figures. The fore- 
going figures represent collections both at home and abroad. The collections at 
our foreign posts for fiscal 1954 aggregated $6,555,000. Collections at foreign 
posts aggregated $8,538,000 during 1958, and an estimated $9,070,000 during 1959. 

The number of consular services recorded may also throw some light on the 
workload trends. At our foreign posts there were during fiscal 1958, a total of 
1,105,000 services for which fees were paid and 636,000 no-fee services, to which 
should be added 652,000 services rendered in the United States, making the total 
2,393,000. During 1959, it is estimated that the number of fee services abroad 
will total 1,172,000 and no-fee services will total 650,000. To these there should 
be added an estimate of 710,000 domestic services, making the total 2,532,000. 

The following tabulation shows a breakdown of the 84 Foreign Service positions 
requested : 
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Fiscal year 1960 budgetary increases requested for consular personnel abroad perform- 
ing consular technical activities, by regional bureau 
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Visa workload 


In specific tields of consular activities, the handling of visa matters constitutes 
a large part of the overall workload. During fiscal year 1954, visa services 
aggregated in round figures 627,000. The total increased steadily until it reached 
roughly 907,000 during fiscal year 1957. During 1958, the total was 873,000. 
These figures, however, represent visas and other documents issued. They do 
not include visas refused. 

In the spring of 1958, our visa offices were instructed to take careful note of 
the business recession in the United States. Congress wisely provided in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act a means to prevent, during periods of unem- 
ployment, an influx of aliens who might, upon arrival, find work unavailable and 
therefore go upon public relief rolls. In implementation of this provision of the 
law, visa officers abroad required more and better evidence so that visa appli- 
cants and members of their families would not become public charges after 
arrival. The evidence submitted was carefully examined by our visa officers 
so that aliens with skills needed in our industries might qualify for visas, while 
others, who would further upset the labor market, might be found unqualified. 
This actually increased the workload of our consular establishments. It takes 
about three times as much time to refuse a visa as to issue one. 

Much of this screening was done before aliens filed their applications. The 
refusals, therefore, were informal. Under this procedure, it has been impossible 
to keep statistics covering the number of persons who expressed a desire to 
immigrate to the United States but who were turned back at our visa establish- 
ments. A new procedure is gradually being introduced which will make possible 
an accurate tabulation of applications and refusals. Meanwhile, however, there 
are no overall figures which reflect this part of our visa workload. 

On somewhat of an experimental basis, our establishments in Mexico kept a 
tabulation of applications and refusals during the fiscal years 1957 and 1958. 
During 1957, our posts in Mexico recorded in round figures 65,000 applications, 
from which 49,000 visas were issued and 16,000 refused. During 1958, applica- 
tions at these posts increased to 71,000, but only 27,000 visas were issued while 
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44,000 were refused. While similar figures are not available from other posts, 
our instructions regarding more careful screening went to all posts and it can be 
assumed that the number of refusals increased everywhere. 

Another matter which helps account for the decline in the number of visas 
issued during fiscal year 1958 as compared with fiscal year 1957 is that 68,600 
visas were issued during 1957 under the Refugee Relief Act, and none, of course, 
during 1958. This was partially offset by the issuance of 27,000 visas under 
the act of September 11, 1957, while none was issued during the fiscal year 
1957. Available statistics, therefore, do not truly reflect the visa workload, 
The evidence is that the workload actually increased during 1958. The visa 
workload of the future is almost impossible to predict. A great many factors 
and forces contribute to the visa demand. 

treater emphasis has been placed upon the screening of applications for 
immigrant visas in order to make sure that visas are issued to those with the 
skills that are needed in the United States and to exclude those who are likely 
to become public charges. This may tend to reduce the number of immigrant 
visas issued, but not the workload. Economic prosperity in foreign countries 
usually is accompanied by a decline in demand for immigrant visas at our 
posts in those countries, but that is often accompanied by an increase in demand 
for visitor’s visas. Threats of war, political and civil disturbances usually 
result in an increase in demand for immigrant visas. Our own economic situa- 
tion is soon known abroad and there is more demand for immigrant visas dur- 
ing times of industrial expansion in the United States. These influences, how- 
ever, change as times and conditions change in various areas, but they do 
not necessarily change the overall picture. It certainly can be said that as 
many aliens wish to come to the United States today, and will wish to come 
in the immediate future, as in the past. There are no visible indications of 
a lessening of overall demand for visas. The latest statistics from our con- 
sulates show that the low point in the number of visas issued was reached in 
February of this year, when the total was 51,684. But the total increased to 
70,344 in March and to 77,528 in April against a total of 73,708 for April 1958, 

The lack of statistics covering the negative results of visa work points to 
an important task now being undertaken by the Department. During the last 
3 or 4 years considerable effort was expended, and successfully so, to improve 
the efficiency of our nonimmigrant visa work. Studies concerning more modern 
and efficient ways of handling our immigrant visa work were also undertaken, 
This work had been keyed, in the past, to travel by surface transportation. The 
rapid increase in travel by air necessitated a modernization of visa processing 
procedures. Business methods and procedures, and business machines have 
greatly improved since the war and the Department is facing up to the question 
as to whether they cannot be employed in consular work. 

While it is true that consulates perform services to the public, it is equally 
true that from a businessman’s point of view, these services are very much like 
commodities sold by retail establishments or mail order companies. The De- 
partment has, therefore, developed an immigrant visa procedure which has 
borrowed freely from modern mail order and retail store management. Our 
budget figure includes provision for cash registers and machines which will 
print visas in passports. When the question first arose of the possible use of 
such machines, a number of companies offered to design and build them to 
our specifications. This would have called for a considerable outlay of money. 
Even the building of one prototypes would have been expensive, and, since the 
potential market was not large, the factories would not have been able to set 
up production lines and each machine supplied would have been costly. But 
pursuing the theory that a consular establishment could be operated like a 
commercial establishment, the Department sought something already in produc- 
tion which could be adapted to consular needs. One of the machines we wished 
to employ was a cash register and the Department found, right here in Wash- 
ington, in one of a chain of shoe stores, a cash register which, successfully used 
in the sale of shoes, could be successfully used in the sale of visas and passports. 
The only change needed was the lettering of the keys. Two of these machines 
have been used successfully for more than 6 months at Montreal and Toronto. 
We wish now to install on a pilot basis 10 additional registers at a total cost 
of $11,000 at 8 of our representative consular offices, 5 of which handle the 
largest collections of fees. 
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Similarly, after long consideration of plans for the development of a machine 
to stamp nonimmigrant visas in passports in order to obviate fraud, it was 
found that a common check protector with a few simple changes would fit 
the needs exactly. We are requesting $125,000 to enable us to purchase 250 
protectographs for use at all of our nonimmigrant visa issuing posts abroad. 

Samples of the visa stamp now in use, together with the protectograph stamp 
follow : 


SAMPLE OF NONIMMIGRANT VISA STAMP IN USE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


NONIMMIGRANT VISA ( 


applications for 
admission into the United States if 
Presented HELO... cceeeeeeee- 
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SAMPLE OF PROTECTOGRAPH CERTIFIER STAMP 
PROPOSED FOR NONIMMIGRANT VISAS 
DEPARTMENT O)? STATE 
WASHINGTON 
Nonimmigrant Visa _.____ 
JUN -4 1959 
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Valid for. ~—~—~«applications for 
admission into the United States if 
presented before. 


NO.004069 
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SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATED COST OF PROPOSED EQUIPMENT 


Llectric protectograph-certifier, model 110 with dating slug and consecutive 
numbering unit, manufactured by the Todd Division of Burroughs Corp. in 
Rochester, N.Y. : 


I nr nee 250 
ee csinieitinaeming make mnie wie inmie $500 
i ca lin ier ecmneiagt hapa x aan ane $125, 000 


The fiscal year 1960 budget request is not for newly developed, expensive 
experimental machines but nothing more nor less than for machines already 
on the market, already successfully used in modern retail stores and banks; 
machines which can be just as successfully employed in our consular establish- 
ments. 

These machines alone are not all there is to the new visa procedures the 
Department is introducing abroad. After the new procedure was worked out 
in the Department, it was installed on a final basis in the consulate general in 
Montreal and changes were made in the light of experience gained. When the 
procedure worked well, it was introduced in Toronto and is now spreading to 
other posts in Canada; in Mexico City from which it is spreading to other posts 
in Mexico, and in Hamburg from which it is being extended to other posts 
in Germany. Reports from the consul generals in Montreal and Toronto indi- 
cate that the new procedure is successful beyond the Department’s expecta- 
tions. In Montreal, 41 four-door file cabinets used in immigrant visa work 
have been reduced to 9, index card files have been reduced 65 percent, corre 
spondence in immigrant visa work has fallen off, work is done faster and 
better. This does not mean a reduction in force. The difference is this—under 
the old system a backlog of some 30,000 immigrant visa cases developed in 5 
years. To keep the work current under the old system would have required 
double the personnel. Under the new system, while additional employees 
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will be needed to care for the ever-increasing amount of work, fewer additional 
employees will be needed under the new system. 

But to put this new system in effect all over the world will require the sending 
of experts to key posts to introduce it, to train officers and employees in it, and 
to see that it is spread from key posts to smaller posts nearby. The money re- 
quested (about $17,412 of the Visa Office’s travel budget) is exceedingly small 
considering the direct returns on the investment. Doubtless, this system is not 
yet perfect, but it is by no means experimental. It was developed slowly and 
earefully. It was fully tested and it proved its value before the Department 
pudgeted for assistance in putting it in effect elsewhere. 

The following table shows the specifications and cost of the cash registers 
with posts to which they would be assigned : 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATED COST OF PROPOSED CASH REGISTERS 


Cash register, model 21—S-24-3L(J)2, manufactured by the National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


romper Uf-machines required iii ci. wt el id, i ed y 10 
eesimanved: cebt’ Per utlitsvsuks Jo eu hy $1, 100 
Eee WUCRIGROD COME iis a adi th ieeiibwindibtn he belied $11, 000 


Posts to which cash registers would be assigned, fiscal year 1958 statistics 





Fee receipts in round figures Total 
lisesi isensstasesingpsigsisiometasniseioetoatenasls tention tak ncaa eee! visas 
Posts issued and 
Passport Notarial Total revali- 
Visa and citi- and mis- fees dated 


zenship cellaneous 





0658 tno. idl nandinedekednesanentn $388, 400 $16, 400 $12, 700 $417, 500 19, 119 
ei ali ll aaa 362, 900 5, 200 5, 000 373, 100 54, 312 
London !_. J she. ebils 384, 000 29, 800 26, 500 440, 300 820 
ltt ccits Soh, 6: cere cb udéhoeepasees 115, 600 21, 000 8, 000 144, 600 7, 692 
Mexico City-.- aia 354, 200 18, 100 13, 100 385, 400 67, 732 
Te cdedcopadccantonch nnn teetened 422, 200 8, 300 9, 200 439, 700 5, 492 
eee aes eee ae 116, 400 28, 900 25, 800 171, 100 17, 755 
tacts. «6 glk. « Sesheen a gneepldapeemnts 73, 300 23, 900 21, 100 118, 300 9,914 
Ppeeeise 2 eco a 2, 217, 000 151, 600 121,400 | 2,490, 000 230, 836 
12 machines required. 


Passport workload 


Turning to passport and citizenship services, these of course are performed by 
our Passport Office, by its field offices in the United States, and by our consular 
establishments abroad. The great majority of the number of passports are 
issued by the domestic offices. 

The Passport Office in presenting its request for 1959 fiscal year funds out- 
lined a program having the following objectives: 

1. To establish processing procedures for considering and handling applica- 
tions for passport and citizenship services so as to insure the rapid and efficient 
compliance with requests received from the general public. 

2. To decentralize operations of the Passport Office to provide agency offices 
for the issuance of passports in the large metropolitan areas which are the 
principal departure points from the United States. 

3. To introduce modern business methods, including the mechanization of 
some operations, so as to reduce the unit processing costs and to obtain the 
greatest possible service to the traveling public. 

The Passport Office has gone far toward accomplishment of this program. An 
additional field office was established in Miami in April 1959, and from its 
inception has proved to be a very worthwhile project. The opening of the office 
in Seattle, delayed as a result of space difficulties, will take place early in the 
1960 fiscal year, and is expected to duplicate the record made in Miami. The 
six existing passport agencies handled 100,000 applications in 1957, and 179,000 
in fiscal year 1958. It is estimated that 350,000 travelers will apply to the eight 


agencies in 1960 for services. 
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The mechanical equipment placed in operation during the current year has 
enabied the vassport Office to keep abreast of a sizable increase in workload, 
Considerabie progress has been made in streamlining processing procedures go 
that the service rendered the general public has approached the very high 
standards which this Office has set for itself. 

As 18 80 orten the case, the efiiciency achieved and the operating progress 
made in the rassport Offices have tended to negate the statistical workload 
estimates advanced as a basis for staffing and other expenses in the fiscal 
year 1959. It had been estimated that 752,000 applications for passports would 
be received during the 12 months of this fiscal year. While it now appears 
that this estimate will not be reached, another factor has now been introduced 
which may explain the deficiency in numbers. In past years the trend on ap 
plication receipts has formed a pattern showing a low period of incoming work 
in September through December and a gradual heavier intake in January 
through May—with the high point in mid-May. June, July, and August were 
always active months, but the totals of incoming applications reduced gradually 
to the normal low period in the late fall and early winter months. The present 
rapid service to the public and the recent addition of the Miami agency and 
improved operating systems in other field offices have probably caused the in. 
take of passport applications to show a slight drop in totals received in Jan. 
uary and April 1959, compared with these months in 1958, whereas the pressure 
season had continued past mid-May, and the month of June is continuing to 
show an abnormally high rate of receipts. The Passport Office is of the very 
firm opinion that its predictions as to the number of travelers during the sum- 
mer months is correct, but that since many of the applicants recognize that 
passport service is now more rapid and convenient to obtain, they have delayed 
sending in their requests until their travel plans are firm. 

The estimated application receipts for the 1960 fiscal year is 865,000, which 
may turn out to be conservative in the light of the possibility that the esti- 
mated seasonal workload statistics contained therein may be based on a pattern 
which is now changing. The Passport Office has asked for 38 additional posi- 
tions for fiscal year 1960 to enable it to meet this anticipated increase in work. 
Statistically, it will be noted that the production per-man-year of employment is 
expected to rise from a 1956 fiscal year actual figure of 1,681, to an estimated 
2,000 per man in the 1960 fiscal year. Heavy reliance is placed on the revised 
processing techniques, the mechanization of operations, and the decentraliza- 
tion of the passport field offices to accomplish the goal of maintaining a current 
workload position, with only this increase in staffing. 

Should these additional positions not be authorized, a gradual delay will 
build up in the issuances of passports because of the inability of the staff to 
maintain a current workload position. This situation in turn will be aggravated 
by an increase in inquiries relative to the status of pending applications; and 
will result in a decline in service now being demanded by the publie in obtain- 
ing passports within a few days. 

The following tabulations illustrate the increase in the workload of the 
Passport Office : 
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load Passport Office—Comparative statement of personal services, employment, and work 
: lead, fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958, actual, and 1959 and 1960 estimates 
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Passport Office—Personnel disiribulion 
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Fiscal year 1959 
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ExuHrsiT No. 6 
THE TRAINING COMMITTEE 
LANGUAGE TRAINING POLICIES 


The pace of world events during the past decade has confronted the Foreign 
Service with a major challenge: The professional competence of its personnel 
must be maintained at the highest level if a dynamic, coherent foreign policy 
is to be achieved. Training in the Foreign Service today plays the dominant role 
in’the fulfillment of this objective. It is accepted as a vital, integral part of @ 
Foreign Service career, required both upon entry into the Service and at later 
stages of responsibility. In a short span of time, career training has developed 
into an effective, coordinated effort, tailored to meet the operational needs of the 
Service. 


The role of the Foreign Service Institute 

Since March 1947, responsibility for the administration of the training pre 
gram has been vested in the Foreign Service Institute. While much credit i 
due the Institute’s pioneers, they lacked sufficiently high-level administrative 
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support to procure the necessary funds for maintenance of a qualified teachilg | 
staff and adequate student quotas. In 1954, steps were taken to revitalize th 
Institute by placing it under the direct supervision of the Deputy Under Secretary 
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for Administration, providing it with an increased budget and with the vigorous 
direction equal to its mission. The immediate task of reforming the Foreign 
Service Institute according to the guidelines set down in June of 1954 by the 
Wriston Committee has been, for the past 4 years, the responsibility of its Direc- 
tor, Mr. Harold Hoskins. During this period considerable progress has been 
made in providing the type of education and training best suited to the needs of 
the Service. Experience and the maintenance of a flexible attitude has helped 
the Institute develop a practical curriculum which has already done much to 
prepare personnel both in the Department of State and other Government agen- 
cies for increased responsibilities in the field of foreign affairs. 


Pormulation of training policies 


While the Foreign Service Institute is responsible for the direction and execu- 
tion of the State Department’s training program, it should be emphasized that 
the Institute is essentially a service organization, an arm of the Department 
responsive to higher policy determinations. Training policy matters are the 
province of the Committee on Foreign Service Training, chaired by the Director 
General of the Foreign Service or the Inspector General, and composed of seven 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries. Established in September of 1958 by the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, the committee utilizes the broad experience 
of representative senior officers to define the nature and scope of the training 
program. Newly developed personnel procedures enable the committee to identify 
dearly the short-term and long-term training needs of the Foreign Service. 
Bvery course projected by the Foreign Service Institute is subjected to an 
exhaustive study and discussion by the committee members before recommenda- 
tions are formulated. 

In its terms of reference the committee was charged with the basic problems 
of assessing Foreign Service training needs and determining its levels of train- 
ing. The committee was asked specifically to recommend the Foreign Service 
Institute program for the next 5 years so that course and training arrangements 
could be thoroughly considered and timely arrangements made in advance. 
Qivil service training requirements were also to be considered, and the com- 
mittee was to suggest what part of the identified needs were to be met by exist- 
ing Foreign Service Institute programs or by on-the-job training under the 
direction of the respective bureaus. The committee meets frequently to insure 
that the training program is responsive to the overall personnel requirements 
of the Service. This involves constant watchfulness that needed training is 
accomplished with the least expenditure of funds and of an officer’s time away 
from the practice of his profession. In its work the committee coordinates the 
views of PER, FSI, and CDC, the Department’s regional and functional Bureaus, 
and the Foreign Service, and submits its recommendations to the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration. 

The Institute also benefits from the advice of distinguished leaders from the 
academic world, business, and public affairs. Known as the Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Foreign Service Institute, its members meet quarterly at FSI, and 
wntribute their fresh points of view to an examination of the problems of 
Foreign Service training. 


Implementation of policy of PER and FSI 


Training policy formulated at the committee level is carried out by day-to-day 
consultation between the Office of Personnel and the Foreign Service Institute. 
At monthly meetings representatives of the Institute and he Office of Personnel 
discuss and resolve problems in the administration of the training program. 
The primary assignment responsibility, however, rests with the Office of Per- 
sonnel; it is in the best position to evaluate the competing demands for an 
dficer’s services and to decide whether the time is ripe for an assignment to 
training. Personnel also analyzes the positions available at the termination of 
training, and insures that to the greatest extent possible, following assignments 
utilize the newly acquired skills. 


Functions of Career Development Staff 


Today an indispensable partner in the assignment function is the Career 
Development Staff. Using modern methods of personnel management, this Staff 
Prepares extensive career plans for each officer based on training possibilities 
in relation to the officer’s own development needs and the needs of the Service. 

plans are the result of a servicewide inventory of present skills as com- 
pared to-present and projected needs of the Department. The resultant gaps 
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are to be filled by training. Every officer is, moreover, counseled on training 
which he should puruse through his own efforts. Career development officers 
also prepare analyses of the utilization of in-Service training. Two such sur. 
veys, for example, indicate an initial utilization after training of 98.7 percent 
of recent area and language graduates, and of 90.5 percent of the officers de 
tailed to universities for advanced economic training. Other studies are being 
prepared which analyze the total employment of skills throughout an officer's 
career. Statistics such as these make it possible to determine whether the 
Service is sufficiently capitalizing on its training investment, or, on the other 
hand, whether too extended a specialization may be narrowing the outlook of 
its officers. 


Categories of extensive training 

In fiscal year 1959, the Foreign Service Office Corps devoted 8.7 percent of its 
time to the improvement of its professional skills. Close to 1,000 FSO’s were 
trained full-time during this 12-month period. In addition, over 1,900 Foreign 
Service personnel participated in part-time career training. For simplicity’s 
sake, this extensive training program can be divided into three basic categories: 

(1) Professional training for future responsibilities. There are three stages 
in the career of a Foreign Service officer when he may be selected for training 
designed to prepare him for the responsibilities that lie ahead. The first of these 
is the basic training course, required of all FSO-8’s entering on duty. Of 3 
months’ duration, this course is designed to orient junior officers in the activities 
of the Department of State and their relationships with other Government agen- 
cies. The next is at the midcareer level (classes 4, 5, and 6), for which officers 
of promise are selected for further training. These officers, whose early years 
may have emphasized a functienal specialty, are oriented toward a greater 
awareness of the general outlook and responsibilities of the Foreign Service 
executive. The highest level of career training, that of the senior officer course 
and the War Colleges, is reserved for outstanding senior officers who are consid- 
ered suitable for eventual appointment as principal officers in consulates general 
and diplomatic missions, as well as in positions of equivalent responsibility in 
the Department. 

(2) Another general function of the Department’s training program is the 
preparation of officers for specific functional and area specialization. In fiscal 
year 1959, 91 officers were assigned to graduate studies in economics, to advanced 
management training, and to the administrative operations course for periods of 
time ranging from 6 weeks to an academie year. Career development, having 
discovered a lack of administrative and labor skills in the Service, has also 
recommended the scheduling of a labor rotation course and a course in public 
administration. This suggestion was approved by the Committee on Foreign 
Service Training, and the two courses are scheduled to begin in September 1959. 

Particular emphasis has recently been placed on area specialization which, 
in conjunction with study of the relevant language, may occupy an officer for 
up to 3 vears of intensive study. During the current fiscal year 135 officers have 
been engaged in full-time area and language specialization in the following 
areas: Northeast Asia, China, southeast Asia, Near East, south Asia, Africa, 
U.S.S.R., and Eastern Europe. 

(8) The final function of the Foreign Service Institute, one which many years 
of experience have developed to a high degree of expertise, is the intensive train- 
ing of languages. In no other field is the tremendous improvement of the pro- 
fessional tools of the Fore'gn Service more easily demonstrable. At the present 
time upward of 3,000 officers have at least a working knowledge of one or more 
of the so-called world languages. The majority of these officers are at substan- 
tially higher levels of proficiency, ranging from professional to bilingual. The 
Service is now in a position to require that every officer assigned to a French, 
German, Spanish, Portuguese, or Italian-speaking post have at least a working 
knowledge of the language. 


Utilization of world language trainees 


It should be emphasized, however, that every officer trained in a world lan 
guage does not necessarily receive an onward assignment to a French, German, 
or Spanish-speaking area, This is because the number of officers trained per 
year is at present substantially greater than the number of vacancies at world 
language posts. The Department is convinced that a proficiency in one of the 
widely used world languages is an essential part of a Foreign Service officers’ 
professional knowledge, whether or not he is assigned to the country of its 
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primary use. The knowledge of a world language enables an officer to be on 
equal footing not only with the educated elements of the local population, but 
also with the official representatives of other countries stationed at his post. 
Most countries’ governments require their representatives to have a fluent com- 
mand of at least one additional world languave regarMJess of the lanvuage snoken 
in the country of their assignment. At international conferences, at treaty 
negotiations, and at representational functions. a Foreign Service officer is 
almost daily confronted with the necessitv of conferring with foreign dinlomats, 
The Department is therefore in the midst of a 5-year intensified program designed 
to raise the proficiency of all its officers to the professional level in at least one 
world language. 


Utilization of ‘hard language trainees 


The utilization of exotic langusge trainees presents a very different problem. 
Every officer assigned to hard language training is assured of a following assign- 
ment which will fully utilize his training. In fact. the Office of Personnel, 
before determining on a hard language assignment, designates a snecific position 
to be filled by the officer on completion of his studies. It is of course virtually 
impossible to detail to 2 or 3 vesrs of language training every officer assigned 
toan Asian or African post. What is necessary, and what has been done, is to 
train language officers for the focal positions in these countries. The following 
facts in resnect to one area, southeast Asia, may be of interest: 

There are 13 U.S. Foreign Service posts in southeast Asian countries at the 
present time. The following languages, other than English, are spoken at these 
posts: Burmese, Chinese (spoken by important ponulation vroups in all south- 
east Asian countries), Cambodian, Indonesian, Malay, Thai, Laotian. Viet- 
namese, and French. There are also a number of local dialects. At least one 
language officer, with comnetence in a nertinent Far Eastern lanzuage, is 
assigned to each of these 13 posts. and at most posts there are two or more. 

The total number of officers with pertinent Far Eastern languege competence 
now assigned in the area is 23 (counting 8 Chinese longuage officers). There 
are also 13 officers in training in languages relevant to the area, not counting 
Chinese language trainees, and 14 more scheduled for training. Other Far 
Rastern language officers are working in the Department, or on rotational tours 
inother areas. 

Not all of the language officers assigned to these nosts have as vet develoned 
full fluenev, since up to 30 months of full-time annlication is required for com- 
pete mastery of Far Fastern lenguages, but all are developing their proficiency. 
The Department of State has heen training officers in Far Eastern languaves in 
growing numbers since World War IT. and has now est»blished 9 5-vear rravram 
for the training of officers in all difficult languages in quantities sufficient to 
meet all the needs of the posts involved, hoth in southeast Asia and elsewhere. 

The 5 years that have transpired since Foreien Service training has hed the 
vigorons direction commensurate with its obiectives are hard'v sufficient to 
measure the extent to which the professional abilities of the Service will be 
improved. While much remains to be done, considerable progress has been 
made on the road to accomplishment. 


Exursit No. 7 
THE ForEIGN Service INSTITUTE 


Since its inception the Foreign Service Institute has endeavored through its 
training program to increase the professional skills and heighten the qualifica- 
tions of the officers comprising the Foreign Service Corps to enable them to dis- 
charge their responsibilities with maximum effectiveness. The Department’s 
training needs are continually reassessed bv the Department’s Training Com- 
nittee, the Office of Personnel and the FSI Advisory Committee. The Institute’s 
training programs are responsive to these training needs of the Department, 
which are not static, and its present curriculum balances the Department’s 
requirements for career training, functional training, current aff*irs seminars, 
iid overseas orientation, as well as the highly important training in world 
laneuaves and hard or exotic languages. 

We are requesting this year additional funds to permit us to give increased 
training in hard languages and to provide slightly increased training in labor 
tenorting and advanced management. 

With respect to our laneuage training programs. the importance of which has 
been recognized and emphasized by this committee, the Foreign Service In- 
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stitute, in response to the clearly established need to provide the Foreign Service 
with the foreign language skills which are vital to the conduct of foreign affairg 
is providing language training in 42 languages. Since 1947 when some linguistie 
scientists were initially employed, the language training program has pioneered 
in the field of language instruction and its methods have received recognition 
in academic circles throughout the United States. The intensive method of 
language instruction used by the Institute is a refinement of that developed 
during World War II by linguistic scientists in the Armed Forces and programs 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. It has been thoroughly tested 
and shown to be the most effective of all current methods of language instruction. 

In the House report the Department was “again directed to ascertain if these 
languages cannot be more ably and economically taught in existing reputable edu- 
cational institutions.” The officials of the Institute’s School of Languages are in 
frequent contact with members of the academic communities in all parts of the 
country, and are ever alert to the possibility of making use of existing educa- 
tional institutions to accomplish our training tasks. As a matter of fact, ina 
number of instances where the Institute does not have staff facilities, students 
are sent to a university for language training. Generally speaking, however, 
university language instruction seldom produces a speaking knowledge of a 
foreign language, as is attested by the fact that almost three-fourths of the new 
officers entering the Foreign Service from all sections of the United States do 
not have an adequate speaking knowledge of any foreign language. Universities 
rarely offer intensive language instruction, but even if regular university courses 
were intensified they would generally not meet the practical needs of the Foreign 
Service. For universities to create courses designed specifically for the Foreign 
Service without daily contact with the operations of the Foreign Service and 
without constant matching of courses against needs and subsequent modification 
of courses would be practically impossible. Commercial language training 
schools are, of course, willing to schedule intensive instruction. However, the 
content of their courses is not based on the needs of the Foreign Service, nor 
can these schools reasonably be expected to prepare courses which would satisfy 
the professional requirements of the Service. While commercial schools give 
adequate instruction for tourists and business purposes they do not have profes- 
sional personnel to provide the specific kind and level of training required by the 
Department. 

For these reasons and since the cost for comparable training is no greater, the 
Department has considered it in the best interests of the Government in almost 
all cases to continue using the facilities of the Foreign Service Institute for 
its language instruction. University programs will, of course, as in the past, con- 
tinue to be used to the extent practicable. 

The House committee, in its report on the State Department appropriations 
bill in regard to training, said that in some instances the cost of teaching cer- 
tain languages to employees appeared excessive. While the cost of language 
training, particularly in a few of the hard languages, is high, it is the inclusion 
of trainee salary and related costs in the language training cost figures which 
makes them appear excessive. Thus, the average cost per student for teaching 
the long course in Chinese at the field language school in Taichung is $12,046. 
However, $9,366 of this is student salary and related costs, which leaves $2,680 
as the average operating and teaching cost per student. In the case of intensive 
language training in the “world” lanuages the average per student cost for 
training at FSI in 1958 was $2,452. But since $1,560 is accounted for by student 
salary costs the average per student operating and teaching cost amounts to 
$892. This is equally true in the case of all language training which the De 
partment gives. One of the means of reducing the average per student cost of 
language training is by teaching larger groups of students which can be divided 
into full classes of persons at the same levels. The Department makes every 
effort in grouping its own students in order to gain maximum economy. In 
addition, employees of other Government agencies who are eligible for training 
at the Foreign Service Institute under the Foreign Service Act of 1946 are 
grouped with Foreign Service personnel with compatible needs whenever possi- 
ble so that the cost to all agencies can be reduced. Of course the exigencies of 
the Service and of other agencies do not always permit optimum grouping. 

Genuine progress is being made toward the Department’s goal of providing the 
Foreign Service with the necessary language skills. A survey completed in 
October 1958 indicates that on the basis of self-evaluation approximately 60 per- 
cent of the Foreign Service Officer Corps have sufficient language competency 
in one foreign language to meet professional requirements. From July 1, 1958, 
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to April 30, 1959, 24.5 percent of all Foreign Service officers were actually tested 
py the testing unit at FSI. Of these 60.7 percent demonstrated a competency 
meeting at least minimal professional requirements thus substantially con- 
firming the results of the self-evaluation survey. Within the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps there now exists a working proficiency in more than 60 different 
languages. Approximately 200 officers have a high degree of fluency in 3 or more 
languages each. We are making genuine progress with our language training 
program and we shall continue to exert every effort to obtain the best possible 
results for the funds expended. 


Full-time language training—Cost per student, fiscal year 1958 


oO — — 



































Trainee costs 
Operating |. : Total 
and teaching costs 
costs Salaries | Travel and Total 
per diem 
World language training: | 
Foreign Service Institute. _...._._._-_-- 1$892 | $1, 500 $60 $1, 560 | 2, 455 
OS eueked Sa 996 | 1, 626 | 1, 003 2, 629 3, 625 
i) SE eee ae 1, 049 | , 57! 932 2, 504 3, 553 
es, A Be icaasod 1,019] 1,675 987 2, 662 3, 681 
Hard language training: | 
Foreign Service Institute -_- ---- sideecael 1 4, 786 | 5, 488 | 63 | 5, 551 10, 337 
DE dete cbcicckondicunsousd A cian irae 3, 390 27, 404 | 246 7,650 11, 040 
es on ps wees donsmnatain 2680 | 29,091 | 275 9, 366 12, 046 
CDR ccdduidaveuitde cannidcgeasadaaceae 5, 806 27, 530 143 7, 673 13, 479 
' 








1 Excludes space and other overhead costs. 
Includes allowances and/or differentials. 
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FSI student enrollments in language training, fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 
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| Fiscal year 1959, cump. 
Fiscal year 1958 lative enrollments as of 
May 20, 1959 
State | Other | Total | State | Other 
agency agency 
| 
rae cme | 
LANGUAGE 
A. Full-time training: 
1, Extensive training, 6 months or more: | 
cL knnnagesh aki ieimet so mknae oe nae a eacaael act 3 
SED CULM ih asnecsccuvscosngsebes 17 2 19 21 3 | 
IN os cteirmreiisniih immense wipes is tals 1 21. ‘ 
NR . . cnnanabiniunap nee eoeereense Sh dec 1 On i | 
III £208 i ~~. snsacbougsauastcaee MD Gowuan dees 2 1 1 | 
CITE Cedccancmawccucddtacmusecte 16 | wo 23 19 12 
ID saint acinignariuiimiminud Bh waxeue | 2 4 2 
PER ain pncian anions mane names 2 |- 2 1 | 
id akin stemeds E iaemcdencel 1 3 3 
TE a pice cscn donee 2. dedspeatoenqatalcens 2 | 2 1 | 
TE he wince ted ae aie a Glvaseness 2 | 3 a 
Oo es Nes A ee 3 | 7 | 10 | 3 4 
Hungarian... ------ ; l 3 | 4 | 2 | 7 
Indonesian - --._------- a 3 | 3 | 6 | 6 | 8 
PADNIOD 1-50 cn sun es 7 | 19 | 26 | 10 | 33 | 
Korean i - 3 1 | 4 1 | 
ET cnc nadie tag dacupne span Lawict | | sag 1 | 
Sass 2 | 1 | 3 1 3 | 
es casi i 3 1 | 4 | 7 6 | 
EE  ctaeinmtanbisen chy men ; 1 1 a 
Russian -- -__- 5 1 | 6 4 | 7 
Serbo-Croatian - -_--- 2 2 | 6 | 5 
iat. aipinietees a ee = 2 5 7 4 5 
I i icine ceca : 1 4 | 5 | 2 7 | 
WUD 6.5 conn cacase-s @ tu. 2 3 1 
does Aer catiiira bana tad cnlcasaae 78 | 57 135 | 196 119 
. Intensive training, 16 weeks or less: | 
Acken bu nnadeenen hake 1 
Finnish _--- a | 1 
French... ..- 216 31 | 247 148 59 
COIs vnnegncneenenann 86 2 | 88 78 | 9 | 
Indonesian 3 3 | 3 | 
Italian... ; 2 3 | 5 4 16 
Portuguese _ - - ---- 3 | 15 | 18 3 7 | 
Russian a 2 | ase 2 
Serbo-Croatian_- 1 | 1 ; 7 
Spanish-....-.-- pinliawhpmmawe 113 154 267 | 87 163 | 
Total_ iin an ain -| 42h 205 | 631 | 320 259 
B. Part-time during working omen | 
hard eat | 1 1 2 | 9 2 | 
Chinese - 4 5 2 7 8 4 
Ceenasiovebies. |. 5-5. oss .228 cect | sake ie 1 3 
French........ ‘ 5 1 | 6 2 2 
a a a . 5 5 4 | 
ee | : 1 F 
ef 1 | 1} 1 
Hindi. ._- 1 | 3 4 1 1| 
Hungarian__--_------ ect | 1 
PEED... cn cnnsnoe=-- | a 0m | 2 | 
Italian | 2 1 3 | 2 | -| 
Japanese. - Seti waren’ 1 1 | 2 
a atin ahed me 4 4 | "i 
Persian... : 1 | 1 | 1 “ate 
Pen ccaues -| 1 1 2 l 1 
Russian ------ | 6 6 12 | nal 
Serbo-Croatian | 3 3 | 1 | 2 | 
Spanish. -_.... 10 | 1 | 11 | 1 | 
Thai. 1 4 
Turkish___-_- 2 | 2 
Urdu eee | | 1 
i eee 1 ; 
iene ness sc a 48 10 AR 41 24 
C. Early morning classes: | se 
French 51 | 6 | 57 113 | 23 
CoeSOOR...6...... sa .| 26 | 3 29 41 2 
Italian aii hia dus 7 2) 9 | 7 3 | 
Portucuese---. -- 1 1 7 | 4 
Spanish -___--_- 6 -| 24 | 13 7 58 35 
Rassian........ eitheite ties abil sal C.1:. 6 15 1m" 
Nati Seca Keae co epee | 115 | 24; 1sv| 241 77 | 
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FSI student enrollments, fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 


>t ae a 


! 
| | Fiscal year 1959, cumu- 
| lative enrollments as of 
May 20, 1959 


Fiscal year 1958 


























} | | | 
| State | Other | Total | State | Other | Total 
| agency | agency 
—e™ <<. oe Okey ge ge Tee — -| % 7 os | = 
COURSE 
A. Full-time training: | 
1. Basic officers. Pl eer 310 yl 171 
2. Mid-career- 77 | 21 | 98 76 | 19 | 95 
3. Administrative oper: ations. 70 | 1 71 Bs latieites 59 
4. General course on Fore = Service 52 | uf 52 | | Sia 
5. Economics sia dec isi. sol 36 Sb: 33 
is MSEC ORNS ot bt shea tees cen ve | 2 hoaxes Ribipadans I. Laon gy 
7. Advanced management. Me is 8 4 4 
8. War Colleges 30 30 30 | : 30 
9, Senior officers_-.- 3. ba oh Mp iswsm.| 11 | 8 | 19 
10. Harvard seminar. __- ‘ Bs biel a1 edna 2 
11. Area and “hard’’ language- - 116 57 | 173 135 112 | 247 
12. Intensive language-. | 426 205 | 631 320 | 259 579 
Total 1,1 | 284 1,411 841 | 398 1, 239 
- = | a>} a 
B. Part-time training—-working hours: 
1. Orientation 2, 052 | 215 | 2,267 1,386 | 1,154 2, 540 
2. Executive studies ‘ E bho hal badis deeb |------ MG hatsetss 4 136 
3. Seminars se 178 | 631 809 171 | 581 f 752 
4. Foreign langus age 48 | 10 58 | 41 | 24 65 
Total 2,278 | 856 3,134 | 1,734 a ‘1 759 | 3,493 
—— |= — = =| = eens | See = = — = — 
C. Part-time courses—before and after working hours: | | 
1. Effective speaking Je delet besnal eLC td gees | aa 38 | 12 50 
2. Conference leadership___ _..--------------- 28 22 | 50 23 | 7 | 30 
3. Financial, personnel, and General Services | | 
Adminisiration- 162 | 9 | 171 45 | 25 | 70 
4. Extension courses 177 | od 177 146 | Let 146 
5. Correspondence courses- 1, 184 |. é 1, 184 1,072 ¥ eébbas 1,072 
6. Foreign language. i 115 24 139 | 241 | 77 318 
Weétalii.!...... 4 LLU. Rl 87 | 1,790 | 1,565 121 1, 686 
D. Postlanguage training. .....----.---- ail A 826 | 955 2, 781 1, 903° 1, 524 3, 427 
Grand total._ _...--- _...-| 6,934 | 2,182 | 9,116 | 6,043 a 3, 802 | 9, 845 











Exuisit No. 8 


TRAINING AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT ASSIGNMENTS 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Pach Foreign Service officer is encouraged to acquire a “professional use” 
knowledge (S-3, R-3) of two foreign languages. The acquisition of a profes- 
sional use knowledge (S-3, R-3) of one of the widely used or “world” lan- 
guages such as French, German, Spanish, Italian, or Portuguese will be ex- 
pected within the next 5 years or within 5 years from the date of appointment 
tothe Foreign Service. Specific exceptions to this policy may be granted where 
the officer by reason of assignment does not have a reasonable opportunity to 
receive training or otherwise to acquire one of the widely used languages. A 
dass 8 officer may not be promoted to a higher class until he has passed the 
qualifying language test. Selection boards, who review the performance of 
ificers for purposes of promotion at all class levels, have been instructed to 
take into consideration the progress of each officer in meeting the “world” 
language requirement. Evidence of achievement in language proficiency 
verified by tests administered by the Foreign Service Institute. 

The acquisition of a second foreign language most appropriate to an officer’s 
area of development or of most assistance to him in his functional specilization 
will be encouraged. The Office of Personnel, through its career development 
and counseling program, will guide each officer in the selection of languages to 
heet the requirements of the Department's language policy. 


is 
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The language goal 

The need for foreign language skills has greatly increased as U.S. interests 
abroad have been extended, as intercultural relationships have been broadened, 
and as national pride in native language has been given greater emphasis. The 
Wriston integration program also added to the Foreign Service Officer Corps 
may individuals who had not previously been required to use foreign languages 
in their day-to-day work. Furthermore, diplomatic negotiation and representg. 
tion abroad in today’s world require communication with many individuals ang 
groups of diverse backgrounds and languages. 

The goal of the Department is to reach a point within the next 5 years where 
almost every American Foreign Service officer knows French, Spanish, German, 
Italian, or Portuguese, and where a large proportion of the officers also haye 
a second foreign language, either a “world” or a “hard” language, as seems 
appropriate in the light of current plans for each officer’s area and functiona] 
development. Another goal is that, in the next 3 to 5 years, a minimum of 
approximately 1 out of every 5 officers assigned to the “hard” language posts 
should have attained a professional use proficiency (S-8, R-3 or sufficient pro. 
ficiency for normal social and business activities) in the language of the post of 
assignment. 


Progress toward meeting the language goal 

Out of the total FSO corps, 56 percent have already attained at least a pro- 
fessional-use (S-3, R-3) level of proficiency in one of the widely used languages 
(French, Spanish, German, Italian, or Portuguese). An additional 26 percent 
of the officer corps have attained the working level of proficiency (S-2, R-2) in 
one of these five languages. An additional 8 percent have completed training 
and it is estimated that nearly all of these have attained at least the working 
level of proficiency (S—2, R-2). Five percent more of the officers do not have 
one of the five widely used languages but do have a working knowledge (S-2, 
R-2) or a professional-use knowledge (S-3, R-3) in one of the “hard” foreign 
language. The Department has also set a goal of a minimum of 984 “hard” 
language skills on the basis of a survey of the minimum need for language 
officers at field posts. It was determined that this minimum goal should be met 
within the next 5 years. For some of the specific languages which make up the 
“hard” language goal, the Department had already developed a sufficient nun- 
ber of language skills to meet the minimum requirement; there are, in fact, 
336 officers who have professional-use proficiency in the “hard” languages be 
yond the number required to meet certain of these language needs. Without 
counting the language skills which exceed the minimum requirement for specific 
languages, the Department has already progressed 41 percent of the way toward 
its goal of 984 “hard” language skills. There are additional “hard” language 
skills, accounting for about 20 percent more, which have been reported at the 
working level of proficiency and represent a reservoir of potential professional- 
use language skills. Most of the officers whose skills are counted in the latter 
group, however, will require formal training in order to increase their pro- 
ficiency to the next higher level. To fill the gap remaining in order for the 
Department to reach its minimum “hard” language goal, a 5-year “hard” lan- 
guage training plan has been developed and is being carried out. This plan 
ealls for the training of 539 officers in the “hard” languages in the period 
1960-64. (See attached summary of the 5-year plan.) 

The Department has required an annual self-appraisal of language proficiency 
by all officers in order to provide current information for planning purposes. 
In addition, a mandatory testing program has been instituted so that approxi 
mately every 2 or 3 years each officer will be given a formal test as to his lan- 
guage proficiency. The Career Development and Counseling Staff is carefully 
studying the backgrounds and performance of officers in order to advise each 
officer as to first and second languages most appropriate in furthering the of- 
ficer’s area and functional development to meet Service needs. 
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Determination of language policy 

In 1955 the first comprehensive language survey was completed. This infor- 
mation was used by a senior task force composed of representatives from the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary-Comptroller, Office of Budget, Office of Per- 
sonnel, the Foreign Service Institute, and the regional bureaus. The task force 
was requested to formulate a practical policy to govern language training for 
all Foreign Service officers, with initial emphasis on widely used languages 
such as French, Spanish, and German. The new language policy was approved 
by the Secretary on November 2, 1956. Subsequent to this date, a study was 
made of the language officer stafing requirements for all field posts. 

In connection with the policy on ‘‘world” languages (French, Spanish, German, 
Italian, and Portuguese), it was considered advisable for every officer to know 
at least one such language because these particular languages represented either 
the primary or secondary languages at more than half of the posts of the world. 
Consequently, it was anticipated that there would probably be an opportunity 
for an officer to use any one of these languages at various posts of assignment 
in his total Foreign Service career. 

Other considerations were: 

1. In some instances, particularly those where an officer was approaching 
retirement or appeared to have no special language aptitude, it was considered 
that full-time, intensive training would not be in the interest of the Department. 

2. The 1955 language survey and subsequent surveys indicated that there were 
critical shortages in certain language skills. 

3. Many of the officers who had been previously trained in the “hard” languages 
had been utilized for long periods in the countries in which their language skill 
was pertinent; however, many of these were overdue for assignment back to 
the United States or to some nonhardship post. Unfortunately there were in- 
sufficient “hard” language skills in the Service to permit regular rotation of 
language officers. 

4. Foreign Service officers represent a mobile corps, subject to assignment 
anywhere in the world. Exigencies of the Service result in their transfer from 
time to time. These shifts of post increase their functional and area experience, 
to assure objectivity and perspective, to provide opportunity for higher level, 
more responsible types of work, and to avoid extended periods of undue hard- 
ship assignments for officers and their families. If language is made the all- 
important factor in assignments, then most of the other benefits of mobility must 
be sacrificed, the net effect of which would be to lower the effectiveness of Foreign 
Service officers. 

5. Time, cost, and feasibility are significant considerations in determining how 
far to go in developing skill in the more exotic foreign languages among Foreign 
Service officers. In many areas a language other than the primary language can 
be used for effective communication; for example, several hundred different 
dialects of more exotic languages are spoken in Africa alone and yet French, 
Italian, Portuguese, and English are also widely used in many sectors. To 
train Foreign Service officers in all the native dialects would be extremely costly 
and, at the same time, of limited use. Consequently, there is a possibility of 


reaching a point of diminishing returns in developing language skills which ean 
be utilized only for a limited period of time. 
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5-year “‘hard’’ language training plan to meet staffing objectives for field posts 
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nis present skills and language competence, and the recommendations of the 
career development and counseling staff. These recommendations cover a He 
year projection of functional assignments, area or country posts of assignment, 
and training needs of the officer toward his career development. 

As nearly as possible in conformity with other basic considerations, the Per- 
sonnel Operations Division assigns officers according to the CDC plan. It indi- 
cates on the CDC summary sheet of each officer the actual next assignment 
of the officer. Variance from the functional, area, and training recommenda- 
tions made by CDC must be explained. Among reasons for assignments which 
do not comply fully with the CDC plan are: serious illness of the officer or 
a member of his family; lack of a vacated position which meets the CDC plan 
for an officer near the time that he is eligible for home leave and transfer; 
compelling need (death, resignation, establishment of new posts) for the officer 
at a post not meeting the CDC geographic area recommendation; and sub- 
sequently received post and inspectors’ justified recommendations regarding 
the assignment of an officer. 

In the third quarter of this fiscal year, January 1 through March 31, 1959, 
assignments to accord with CDC plans for function, geographic area, and 
training were made in 58.4 percent of the cases. This represents an increase 
of 6 percent over the percentage of compliance in the second quarter of the 
fiseal year. 


Training considerations 


The Career Development and Counseling Staff, on the basis of its own studies 
and of conferences with the branch chiefs of the Personnel Operations Division, 
projects the needs of the Service for the number of officers trained in various 
hard languages, economics, administrative practices, general Foreign Service 
problems encountered in midcareer, and senior policy planning and admin- 
istration. 

These projections are used by the Committee on Foreign Service Training, 
composed of officers of the Assistant Secretary or Deputy Assistant Secretary 
level from the Foreign Service Inspection Corps, Director General of the Foreign 
Service, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Bureau of Economic Affairs, Office 
of Personnel, Offices of Budget and Finance, Bureau of European Affairs, Bu- 
reau of Far Eastern Affairs, and the Foreign Service Institute, as a basis for 
determining the number and class level of officers to be trained in various fields, 
within budgetary limitations. Training of the officers selected then becomes 
the function of the Foreign Service Institute. 

Representatives of the Institute are members of each group convened to select 
the specific officers to be assigned to language and area training, economic and 
labor training, and senior officer training. 

The assignment of all officers, except junior officers taking French, German, 
and Spanish as a part of their basic orientation, is largely predetermined by 
the number trained as a result of allocations made by the Committee on Foreign 
Service Training, by adherence to CDC plans, and by POD’s onward assignments 
of officers selected for hard language and area training. Specifically, before an 
officer is selected for Arabic language and area training, a position in an Arabic 
speaking post is earmarked for the officer. This position is one which will be 
vacated by another officer at approximately the time the selected officer will 
complete his language and area training. The selection of this officer is also 
determined by his functional competence or potential and his appropriate class 
level for the earmarked position. 

Assignment of officers who receive language training 

French, German, and Spanish.—In accord with the goal of having all officers 
trained in at least one world language by 1962, newly appointed junior officers 
without language competence are given intensive training in French, German, or 
Spanish at the Foreign Service Institute immediately following their basic officer 
training. It is more economical to give junior officers this permanent language 
tool than to delay world language training until a later date when they would 
have to be detached from substantive duties to take the training. Such training 
is also given to some midcareer and senior officers, both at FSI and in lanzuage 
Schools abroad. During the fiscal year 1958, 426 officers were trained in French. 
German, or Spanish at the Foreign Service Institute and at Nice, Frankfort, 
and Mexico City. It was not possible, of course, to assign so large a number 
of officers to posts where they could make immediate use of the language that 
they had acquired. 
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Of the 43 midcareer and senior officers trained at FSI, 35 were assigned to posts 
where the language is the primary or secondary one. Of the 213 junior Officers 
trained at FSI, 82 were similarly assigned. Of the remaining 131 junior off- 
cers, 55 were assigned to departmental positions, in some of which the language 
was immediately useful. 

Ninety-five officers were assigned to the FSI language school at Nice and 41 of 
these were assigned to, or returned to, French-speaking posts. Most of the 
remaining 54 officers had been detailed to Nice from other European, north Afri- 
can, and Near Eastern posts and they returned to their post of assignment 
following their training. 

All except 3 of the 41 officers assigned to the FSI language school at Frank- 
fort were assigned to, or returned to, German-speaking posts. 

Most of the 43 officers trained at the FSI school in Mexico City were assigned 
from various South and Central American posts and returned to those posts, 
All of the officers trained in Mexico City were assigned to, or returned to, posts 
where Spanish is the primary language. 

Hard language and area training—Of the 116 officers receiving training in 
difficult languages and appropriate area training during 1958, 33 continued 
their training into the new fiscal year, and 71 were assigned to posts where 
the language and area training could be used immediately. (This figure in- 
cludes three Russian language and area trainees who were assigned to peripheral 
posts.) Of the remaining 12 officers, 11 were assigned to the Department and 1 
Chinese specialist to Geneva for special duties. 

Onward assignments, as previously explained, have been made, or are being 
planned, by the Personnel Operations Division for the 33 officers who continued 
their language and area training into the fiscal year 1959. 


ExHrsit No. 9 
INCREASED COMMUNICATIONS Cost 


While the gross communication costs incurred in the operation of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service have risen each year in the last decade, 
they have not increased in proportion to the increased demands. The Depart- 
ment seeks out and avails itself of each rate or service advantage in the move 
ment of telegrams and the ticketing and transportation of couriers and 
diplomatic pouches. By way of example, the averege transmission cost for 
each telegraphic word to Western Europe is less than 1 cent utilizing the De 
partment’s leased and operated facilities in contrast to the established commer- 
cial rates of 25 cents per word. Application of Telex services to South America 
as they become available reduce costs as much as 15 cents per word. 

To take advantage of these available services it is essential that the Depart- 
ment provide suitable and modern terminal and relay equipment. A consider- 
able portion of the fiscal year 1960 increase represents replacement cost for 
such equipment now worn out and obsolete. 

Some of the equipment presently in use in the European network is actually 
surplus military equipment left over from World War II. The proposed semi- 
automatic or fully automatic equipment of modern design and higher operating 
speeds will expedite the movement of urgent traffic, eliminate a number of 
costs and time-consuming manual operations and bring about an efficient utiliza- 
tion of leased telegraph channels. Funds requested are to be expended for the 
replacement of terminal and relay facilities in the Embassies at Paris, London, 
and Vienna serving most of the principal missions in Europe. Lacking these 
funds, the above advantages cannot be achieved, essential telegraphic services 
will deteriorate, and maintenance costs will rise disproportionately. 

Detail of equipment requirements described above is as follows: 
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Automatic switching center, Paris 

An automatic telegraph switching center is a receiving station for electrically 
transmitted traffic which makes it relatively simple to mechanically read and 
analyze the message heads and thus select the proper onward circuit for in- 
stantaneous retransmission to destination. 

Whenever destination circuits are in use the switching center has capability 
to store electronically messages and then release precedence traffic ahead of 
routine traffic. (This is a real advantage over the present torn tape system of 
operation and circuit facilities. ) 

Three considerations prompt us to request funds for replacement of the present 
torn tape system with new equipment possessing automatic switching techniques: 
(1) expediting traffic, (2) eliminate cost of maintaining obsolete equipment 
which will increase in cost as the equipment gets older, and (3) minimize the 
need to increase manpower as volume of traffic increases. The torn tape opera- 
tion relay facilities were acquired in 1951 and have been operating 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, ever since. The manual torn tape relay system was the 
best equipment available at that time. A staff of 19 operators is required to 
keep the existing facilities in operation. Current traffic volume approximates 
30,000 messages per month of which some 80 percent are relayed to other points 
in the network. Present-day transmission speeds average 50 to 60 words per 
ninute inbound and outbound for each of 20 duplex circuits with an extremely 
heavy concentration on 2 transoceanic trunklines. The automatic equip 
ment will process at a speed of 100 words per minute and also, because of its 
automatic facilities, eliminate the human timelag element of handling tapes and 
reintroducing them into the onward transmission circuits. The automatic 
equipment will reduce transmission time and overcome errors and delays en- 
countered in the manual torn tape operation. Present torn tape equipment re- 
quires receipt of the entire message on perforated tape before reintroduction 
into relay circuits for onforwarding to ultimate addressee whereas automatic 
equipment permits continuous transmission of messages. In those instances 
where the message is lengthy, retransmission at the relay center will automati- 
cally be underway before the Department completes introduction of the final 
part of the message into the initial circuit. 


Package units, London and Vienna 


Each unit consists of transmitter, receiver, and monitor teletypewriter equip- 
ment conveniently arranged in consoles to facilitate flexibility of operating 
duplex trunk channels. 

London is an important relay center, operating two primary trunk channels 
direct with the Department and Paris. In addition to being a relay center 
serving a number of European and African posts, it alternates for Paris under 
adverse radio conditions in accepting trunkline traffic for transmission via trans- 
oceanic cable facilities. Vienna operate a main truck channel with Bonn and 
serves aS a relay for a number of Central and Eastern European posts. The 
pressent equipment at both London and Vienna, not being designed for trunk 
channel operation, is inadequate both from the standpoint of volume handled 
and inefficiency, due to the excess of instation handling processes. 

Despite the unit cost reductions in certain areas, gross costs have been in- 
creased through the establishment of new posts or the upgrading of consular 
establishments with the resultant increases in traffic. This factor is particularly 
aggravated this year by the concentration of new activity in Africa with 
telegraphic rates higher than any other area of the world and long and 
expensive courier routes to afford the essential minimum of pouch service. 

The direct costs of high-level international conferences normally are paid 
fom separate appropriations but invariably heavy costs are refiected in 
the salaries and expenses expenditures in the way of backstopping activity. 
The increasing tempo and level of this activity is reflected in the 1960 request. 

The following chart, which shows an increase in the average number of 
telegraphic words processed per month from 1,674,000 for fiscal year 1955, to 
$276,000 (estimated) for fiscal year 1959, illustrates the importance and 
indieates the economic necessity for utilizing modern automatic and semi- 


| automatic equipment, together with adequate facilities for handling and proc- 


essing the large volume of telegraphic traffic. 
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ADDITIONAL STAFF FOR SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The question has been asked, “Why do you need additional positions for per- 
sonnel dealing with Soviet and Communist affairs, haven’t you been handling 
these same problems in the past, and what is it you expect these additional 
people to do?” 

Certainly the challenge of international communism to the free world is not 
new. However, the Soviet capacity to implement that challenge has expanded 
markedly. The continued growth of the Soviet economy has provided much 
greater resources for the pursuit of Soviet ends and the development of modern 
rockets and nuclear weapons has expanded the military power which inter- 
national communism can wield as a political weapon at other countries. The 
area of danger from expansion of international commuism is widening. The 
committee knows, of course, of Soviet intrustion into the Near East and Asia. 
Soviet activities there are now being still further expanded and intensified and 
the extension of Soviet activities into Africa and Latin America is now clearly 
predictable. It is becoming increasingly true that there is no place on the globe, 
even including Antarctica, where we do not confront the expansion of Soviet 
influence. 

The threat of international communism has not only become greater, it has 
also become much more complex. Soviet foreign relations have moved out from 
behind its diplomatic Maginot line and are now carried on as an active war of 
movement. Before Stalin’s death Soviet activities outside the Communist bloc 
were largely propagandistic and subversive in nature. The servility of local 
Communist parties to the Soviet Union and their alienation from domestic 
aspirations were relatively obvious. Now, the Soviet Union assiduously culti- 
yates not only its propaganda but also its diplomatic, cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, technical, social, and even military relations with non-Communist coun- 
tries. In many countries the local Communist Parties have become increasingly 
effective in wrapping their activities in a nationalist cloak. 

Some of the quantitative measures of expanded Soviet activity are revealing. 
For example, the Soviet Union now has diplomatic relations with 10 more coun- 
tries than it did in 1955. Whereas in 1955 the Soviet bloc had extended $360 
million in economic and military assistance to 8 countries, in 1958 Soviet bloc 
programs totaled $2.4 billion in 20 different countries. In 1955, there were 
between 100 and 200 Soviet bloc technical nonmilitary advisers operating abroad ; 
in 1958 there were 2,760. 

The United States is now engaged much more actively in negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. The Foreign Ministers and heads of government meetings 
with the Soviet Union in 1954-55 were the first high-level negotiations since 1949. 
But throughout most of last year we engaged in a running and complex corre- 
spondence with the U.S.S.R. concerning a possible conference of heads of gov- 
ernment, how it would be organized, and what it would discuss. Our Foreign 
Ministers are now meeting in Geneva and another summit meeting is a distinct 
possibility. In addition, we have been conducting long and protracted talks on 
the suspension of nuclear testing and on proposals for the prevention of surprise 
attack. After extensive preliminary discussions we have now reached agreement 
to discuss a treaty on Antarctica with other governments, including the Soviet 
Union. It appears likely that active negotiation with the Soviet Union will 
become a constant in our diplomatic life. 

With the opening up of the Soviet Union to more foreign contacts the problems 
of our bilateral relations with the Soviet Union have mushroomed. Arrange- 
ments for the exchange of visits of high-ranking personnel require extensive staff 
work and careful preparation, and the problems generated by 5,000 to 10,000 
tourists in the Soviet Union and the exchange of many other delegations has 
greatly multiplied this type of work. 

There are three types of activity which the Department hopes to improve with 
the requested additional staff. First, in improving our capacity to negotiate 
with the U.S.S.R. Last year it became obvious that it was not feasible to make 
adequate preparations for complex negotiations with the Soviet Union and to 
engage in those time-consuming negotiations by drawing on the part-time activ- 
ities of an already overburdened staff. Either the preparations or other im- 
portant regular work suffers. We need to develop a corps of people with ex- 
perience in negotiating with the Soviet Union. This requires a knowledge not 
only of Soviet policies but also of Soviet negotiating techniques. These people 
also need to know the attitudes of our allies toward Soviet relations and their 
approach to the problem of dealing with the Soviet Union—and to have extensive 
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experience in the time-consuming and demanding work of preparing our positions 
and coordinating them with those of our allies. To do this job well we need to 
be able to assign staff personnel, freed of other duties, to this function and to 
give this staff the continuity of negotiating experience which would make it 
most effective. 

Second, in improving the utilization of our knowledge of Soviet-Communist 
policies and practices. We now have a capable intelligence-research organiza- 
tion which follows and analyzes Soviet activities, and, as you know, we have 
recently reorganized that Office to improve its efficiency. We do not intend to 
duplicate the work of the intelligence staff. We do need to see that the 
knowledge and analyses it develops are brought to bear more directly on the 
problems which arise in specific areas. 

This can best be illustrated by several examples. 

(1) To maintain the solidarity of the Communist bloc and international 
Communist movement, the Soviet Union must keep alive the concept of the 
inevitable and mortal struggle against all non-Communist political forces, 
But at the same time the Soviet Union strives by its actions as well as its 
words to convince newly independent countries that they can advance their 
own interests by close relations with the Soviet Union. We must constantly 
exploit this contradiction against them. 

For example, the other day Khrushchev told an assembly of Soviet literary 
figures “In the ideological struggle, in a political fight * * * there can be no 
neutrals * * *,. If the enemy does not surrender he is annihilated. This is 
a class point of view. We have supported it and we are supporting it in the 
evaluation of the political class struggle.” 

Our people dealing directly with neutralist countries, either in the Depart- 
ment or in the field, cannot be expected to read or follow closely the frequent 
and voluminous speeches of Soviet or Chinese Communist leaders. Nor should 
they. Their time is fully occupied with the problems and developments of their 
own area; they will know of the U.S.S.R.’s dealing with their country or area, 
but not of Soviet activities elsewhere. In this case, we must be sure that our 
people in the countries whose neutrality Khrushchev professes to support know 
of this expression of his real views on political neutrals; they are then better 
armed to make the people and government of the neutral countries aware of 
Soviet motivations. It will be recalled that there were clear expositions of 
fundamental Soviet objectives laid down at a meeting of all Communist parties 
in Moscow in 1957, and more recently in Khrushchev’s speech in Leipzig op 
March 7. This type of thing must be constantly noted and used in the proper 
places. 

(2) Again, some countries are facing real danger of Communist penetration 
for the first time. Their political leaders may know little of Communist methods 
and techniques. It would be helpful if we can communicate to them the experience 
of other countries which have faced similar problems. For example, it may be 
instructive for Cuban political leaders to know how the Communists used the 
combination of Soviet state power and infiltration and subversion techniques 
to take over the Government of Czechoslovakia, or more recently, how Commu- 
nists have insinuated themselves into positions of power and influence in Iraq. 

(3) In another field, the Communist economic offensive in aid and trade is 
highly appealing to countries aspiring to develop their economies rapidly. In 
alerting them to some of the dangers involved in close economic associaticn with 
the Soviet Union, the unhappy experiences of Finland and Yugoslavia in their 
economic relations with the U.S.S.R. can be most helpful if properly presented. 

(4) As the Soviet Union assumes a more active role in international relations, 
its methods, techniques, and activities are perfected or altered and may become 
more subtle. It is important that those working directly on the affairs of coun- 
tries in the Near East, Asia, Africa, and Latin America not have an outmoded 
understanding of Soviet policies. For example, in the prewar period Soviet 
Trading organizations were widely used as a cover for subversive activities. 
This type of Soviet activity required a response principally on the level of 
security. It now appears that the U.S.S.R., in its economic offensive toward the 
underdeveloped countries, is muting this type of activity, at least for the time 
being. Expansion of Soviet economic relations is now being used as a means of 
increasing the influence and respectability of the Soviet state and for making 
the activities of local Communist parties or sympathizers appear more legiti- 
mate. Persons responsible for our policies toward underdeveloped countries must 
know that, although Soviet objectives have not changed, their methods have— 
and the current Soviet drive must not be met by an understanding of Soviet 
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operations that is outmoded. This broad political-economic move cannot be 
met by limited security measures. 

It is to cope with problems like these that we need additional personnel to 
improve and extend among departmental and Foreign Service officers the under- 
standing of Soviet activities, and to place at their disposition a knowledge of the 
contradictions and vulnerabilites of Soviet policy. 

The third thing it is desired to accomplish by the requested staff expansion is 
to provide useful training and background for some of the officers whose special- 
ties lie in non-Soviet regions or countries. Major responsibility for recommend- 
ing policies for a particular area must lie in the hands of officers intimately 
acquainted and experienced in that area. However, international communism 
is intruding into many of these areas, and in order for these specialists to under- 
stand their problems broadly, it will be most helpful if they can have looked at 
the area from the point of view of the U.S.S.R. Therefore, it is considered 
important that a very limited number of these officers be assigned to work in 
the Soviet area where they can gain a better understanding of the motivations, 
objectives, and practices of the country that opposes our interests in the various 
geographic areas. 

Briefly stated, then, the purpose of this additional staff is to improve the 
capacity of the Department to negotiate with the U.S.S.R., to bring our knowl- 
edge of Soviet policies and programs to bear more effectively in areas now 
threatened by Soviet expansionism, and to give other area specialists a working 
background in Soviet affairs. 

The Department is not appealing at this time for restoration of the additional 
seven positions which were requested for the Office of the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs. It is proposed, rather, to endeavor to accomplish 
to the extent possible the purposes of both of these additional staffs with only 
the 17 additional positions requested for the Office of Soviet Affairs. The com- 
mittee is urged to give sympathetic consideration to restoration of these 17 
positions to permit the accomplishment of the vitally important work outlined 
above. 





Exnursit No. 11 


SPECIAL ForeEIGN Poticy STUDIES 


The House action would have the effect of eliminating the entire increase of 
$620,000 requested to initiate a program of extensive research into problems 
involved in our foreign relations. These studies are required for the development 
and determination of foreign policy in a number of fields in which specialized 
and, in some cases, highly technical advice is necessary. While the entire range 
of problems in the political, economic, cultural, social, scientific, and military 
fields might be advantageously studied, the need for such studies is particularly 
imperative in the field of arms control. 

The Department has a central responsibility under the President for the de- 
velopment of policy as well as ‘the conduct of negotiations relating to arms 
control and reduction. The complex technical military issues which arise 
require expert analysis and advice of a kind which is not easily provided within 
the staff of the Department of State, and for which it is believed that ‘the Depart- 
ment should not rely solely on other agencies of government. Accordingly, the 
Department proposes to contract for such research with corporations and 
academic institutions, thus drawing upon the talent, ability, and facilities cur- 
rently existing in such organizations for the development of plans and foreign 
policy proposals in an atmosphere undisturbed by the daily problems which 
plague operating officials. 

Information similar to that for which the Department might contract in the 
field of arms control has been furnished to other Government agencies by certain 
corporations and academic institutions under contract. However, it should be 
pointed out that the analysis required by the Department of Defense of such 
information in the development of its policies regarding weapons systems and 
levels, disposition, and use of armed forces, is necessarily quite different from 
the analysis required for disarmament purposes. The Department’s intent is 
to contract with organizations, familiar with this basic scientific and technical 
information, for studies relating such information to the problems relevant to 


international arms control agreements, a different analysis from that required by 
other agencies. 
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The Subcommittee on Disarmament of the Senate Committee on For. 
eign Relations, in its final report (Rept. No. 2501, 85th Cong., 2d sess.), called 
attention to “the disparity in the effort the world is putting into thought anq 
action for controlling and reducing armaments and the effort going into the de. 
velopment, fabrication, and buildup of armaments. It strongly urges the exeep- 
tive branch to take action to remedy this situation.” It is believed that the 
foreign policy studies for which these funds are requested would, in part, respond 
to this call. Senator Humphrey, chairman of the Disarmament Subcommittee, 
has written to the Department requesting information on the work in the dis. 
armament field that might be undertaken if these funds are restored. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department is requesting the restoration of the 
$620,000 for financing contractual studies of foreign policy problems. 


ExutBit No. 12 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR THE COORDINATION OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The executive branch and the Congress have recognized the need for greater 
emphasis on the international cultural relations of the United States. The in- 
creased importance of international cultural activities is indicated in several 
ways: (1) by broadened authorizations for cultural programs, for example, for- 
eign currency uses under Public Law 480 (the Agricultural Surplus Commodities 
Act, as amended) ; (2) the number of nations participating in them, including at 
the present time the U.S.S.R. under the special cultural agreement of 1958; and 
(3) the attention given to similar programs by intergovernmental organizations 
to which our Government belongs, for example, UNESCO and such regional 
organizations as the Organization of American States, NATO, and SEATO. 

The Department of State is the focal point in the U.S. Government for the 
coordination of the wide variety of international cultural activities which are 
conducted by the several agencies and is responsible for insuring the adequacy 
of these activities and programs and their consistency with other aspects of 
our foreign policy and international programs, 

Today these programs are administered and/or facilitated by the Department 
of State itself (International Educational Exchange Service, cultural presenta- 
tion staff, East-West contacts staff, UNESCO relations staff), the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, and the International Cooperation Administration. In addition, 
nonmilitary aspects of military training constitute activities of increasing sgig- 
nificance in the conduct of these programs as a whole. Numerous agencies of 
the Government couduct programs which, in one way or another, are of signifi- 
eance to our international educational and cultural program; some of which 
administer programs independently of the four principal agencies as such. 

The need for closer coordination of all these programs has long been recog- 
nized by both the executive branch of the Government and by the Congress, 
especially in regard to the exchange of persons and training aspects of the 
programs of the Department (International Educational Exchange Service) 
and of the International Cooperation Administration. This concern has been 
expressed, for example, by the Hickenlooper-Fulbright committee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations in 1953, by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee reporting on the Mutual Security Acts of 1954 and 1955, and by the 
passage this year by the Senate of S. 455. In accordance with this interest of 
the Congress, sincere efforts toward coordination have been attempted in the 
past. Since 1953, for example, an Inter-Agency Committee (Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Technical Programs, Educational Exchange, and Oversea Activities) 
reflected the concern of the International Cooperation Administration and the 
International Educational Exchange Service with the problem of coordination. 
Since 1957, there has been in the Department a Cultural Planning and Coordi- 
nation Staff which has served as a staff arm to the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs (International Information and Cultural Affairs). This 
step was the result of a study undertaken in 1955-56 at the request of the 
Department by Dr. J. L. Morrill, president of the University of Minnesota and 
formerly Chairman of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange. 

While considerable progress was made during this period, the growth of 
programs and resulting complexities indicated that the primary recommendation 
of the Morrill report should be followed fully, namely, the “upgrading of U.S. 
exchange activity in governmental, congressional, American public, and foreign 
country consciousness.” Dr. Morrill went on to say, “There is not only the 
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plainly necessitous task of coordination to be undertaken, but also the function 
of leadership and governmental spokesmanship in elevating cultural and tech- 
nical exchange to the level of a major instrument of American influence and 
assistance in international affairs.” 

To carry out this responsibility, he proposed that there be a Coordinator of 
Cultural and Technical Exchange in the Department of State. It is in keeping 
with this recommendation that the Department created the position of Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State for the Coordination of International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Relations. Appointed to and now serving in that position is 
Mr. Robert H. Thayer, formerly Special Assistant in the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research and formerly American Minister to Rumania. Mr. Thayer’s 
activities have thus far focused on a survey of the programs and resources of 
the Government in this field with some attention to similar programs on non- 
governmental agencies. 

The enactment into law of S. 455 will give statutory authority to Mr. Thayer's 
position and facilitate the expansion of the coordination activities of his office. 

While Mr. Thayer has been drawing on the staff of the Bureau of Public 
Affairs during the preliminary activity of surveying the programs and resources 
of the Government in the cultural field, the actual coordination of cultural 
activities and the maintenance of effective liaison with nongovernmental and 
private organizations has made a staff under his immediate direction necessary. 
The budget estimate carries three additional positions at $24,794. 


ExHIBIT No. 13 


StaTE DEPARTMENT PARTICIPATION IN THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE SURVEY 
PROGRAM 


1, History of the National Intelligence Survey program 

The National Intelligence Survey is a comprehensive digest of the basic 
intelligence on foreign areas required by the U.S. Government. It is designed 
to serve fully the requirements of the Department of Defense in strategic and 
high-level operation planning and of the Department of State in formulating 
and executing U.S. foreign policy, and also to serve lower planning and opera- 
tion levels in the Armed Forces, the Department of State, and all other Govern- 
ment agencies which have missions of responsibility in foreign areas. 

Just prior to U.S. entrance into World War II, various intelligence agencies 
of the Defense Departments were engaged, individually and on a crash basis, in 
producing basic intelligence studies on foreign areas. These proved to be frag- 
mentary, duplicatory, and often contradictory. Earlier, the British had gone 
into production of coordinated basic intelligence studies known as ISIS (Inter- 
Service Intelligence Studies). In our early war planning for north Africa the 
ISIS studies were used. It became apparent that U.S. studies of this nature 
would be required for Pacfiic operations. In 1943, President Roosevelt directed 
that an interagency program be undertaken. The JANIS (Joint Army-Navy 
Intelligence Studies) series were produced rapidly and expensively under 
wartime pressure. 

At the end of the war a comprehensive survey was made by an ad hoe com- 
mittee of the Central Intelligence Group (CIG) as to the usefulness of the 
JANIS studies in war planning and operations. The findings were conclusive 
(1) that basic intelligence studies on foreign areas were absolutely essential 
in the conduct of war, and (2) that such studies should be developed and main- 
tained during peacetime when the channels for collection were much less 
restricted. 

The ad hoe committee studying this problem concluded that, in view of the 
“total warfare” concept (and, later, of the “cold war”) a basie intelligence 
program should provide greatly expanded coverage in political, sociological, and 
economic intelligence. 

Legal authority for the program is provided by an intelligence directive 
issued by the National Security Council. This calls for a production program 
of basic intelligence on all areas of the world with the Central Intelligence 
Agency having responsibility for overall direction and coordination, and re- 
View, publication, and dissemination of the products. Responsibility for the 
development and preparation of the political and sociological chapters of NIS 
was allocated to the Department of State for all areas of the world, together 








gence. 
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with the development and preparation of most chapters on economic inteljj- 


In 1954 the Clark committee of the Hoover Commission conducted a com. 
prehensive survey of the operations of the intelligence agencies. In the com. 
mittee’s report to the Congress (unclassified) the NIS program was singled 


out for special comment: 


“The National Intelligence Survey is an invaluable publication which pro. 
vides the essential elements of basic intelligence on all areas of the world. * * + 
There always will be a continuing requirement for keeping the survey up to 


date.” 


2. Importance of State Department participation in the NIS program 
The importance of that part of the intelligence program which falls within 


the jurisdiction of the Department of State can 


be realized in consideration 


of the subjects with which it is concerned in relation to the development of 
total war concept and the nature of a “cold war.” It is precisely in the political, 
economic, cultural, and sociological fields that we are confronted most with 
problems created by the cold war in which we are engaged. This is evidenced 
by the fact that currently the State Department’s portion of the work repre 
sents about 40 percent of the total NIS program. Surveys which have been 
made of intelligence needs during the past few years have resulted in three 
separate expansions in the NIS coverage allocated to the Department of State, 
while, during the same period, the requirements for the products of other par- 
ticipating agencies have remained essentially static. Partly as a result of 
this expanded need in specific intelligence categories, intelligence agencies of 
the Armed Forces are, in general, far ahead of the Department of State in their 
worldwide NIS coverage, and one of them is on a 100 percent maintenance 
basis. This is to say that, in a cold war situation, we are weakest in the basie 
intelligence support which we most need to carry it on. 

In terms of detriment to the total NIS program, it is inconceivable that the 
necessary funds be omitted from the State Department or any other budget. 
Loss of the program in the Department would (1) jeopardize the entire pro- 
gram as the Department’s contribution quantitatively totals 40 percent of the 
whole; (2) seriously impair the effectiveness of the Department’s intelligence 
organization; and (8) result in a disruptive reduction-in-force in the Depart- 


ment. 


The basic intelligence collection, research, and analysis involved in the NIS 
program goes far beyond the end product itself as the process is the very 
foundation of an effective intelligence organization. Concerned as it is with 
area and functional research in depth, it simultaneously develops and maintains 
a pool of fundamental and expert knowledge, both in the individuals of our 
working staffs, and in the “long memory” of our files. From this we can draw 
to meet effectively whatever intelligence needs arise. But basic research and 
analysis must have a production program to keep it going. Without it, staffs 
will inevitably tend to concern themselves with meeting the constant demands 
for current information, and eventually the evaluations which give meaning 


to such products become shallower and shallower. 


In the event of loss of the program in the Department, it is the Department 
that would suffer from the consequences of a reduction in force. Practically 


overnight 366 NIS positions would be unfunded. 


Of these positions, 132 are 


Foreign Service. A reduction of Foreign Service officer personnel would clearly 
not be consistent with the continuing world crises and the demands placed on 
our Foreign Service. Too, a reduction in force requires the setting up of re 
tention rosters and often means that able and aggressive analysts with fewer 
retention rights must be “riffed’ or placed elsewhere, while less able analysts 
must be retained. While the loss of individuals is, in itself, bad enough, the 
“bumping” process further aggravates the actual loss of personnel by moving 
analysts well qualified in one field to another area, and accepting analysts 
who, if not otherwise poorly qualified, at least require training in the particular 


area before being able to produce effectively. 


3. Justification for funding by the State Department 
The NIS program was formally begun by all responsible departments and 
agencies in 1949. The funding of this program has been provided by transfer 
from other agency appropriations. On several occasions since 1949 the Bureau 
of the Budget has suggested that the item should 
Department’s salaries and expenses appropriation. 


be budgeted under the State 
It is now appropriate, proper, 
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and administratively desirable that funds for the NIS program should be 
pudgeted under State’s salaries and expenses appropriation for the following 
reasons : 

j. As set forth in intelligence directives of the National Security Council, 
revised September 1958, responsibility for the production of NIS on political 
and sociological intelligence on all countries and economic intelligence on most 
countries is part of the basic responsibilities of the Department. 

The basic responsibilities of the various departments were recognized by the 
National Security Council in its allocation of responsibilities for program pro- 
duction to the various agencies and departments. The Department of State was 
allocated responsibility for NIS in the fields of political, sociological, and eco- 
nomic intelligence, where the Department already was internally organized both 
domestically and overseas to acquire and report the data necessary for the 
development and analysis of political, sociological, and economic intelligence. 

9. Funding the NIS program properly belongs in the Department of State. 
As part of State’s basic responsibilities, it is not in reality a reimbursable opera- 
tion, and in accordance with Bureau of the Budget regulations should be budgeted 
by the Department. The funding procedures of the past years were a holdover 
from the beginning of the NIS operation and should now be changed to reflect 
the basic State Department program and funding responsibilities for the NIS. 

3. Funding by the Department would be consistent with the procedure fol- 
lowed by other major contributors to this joint operation of various agencies 
in the intelligence community. That is, the military services’ budgets include all 
costs relative to the NIS program. 

4, Funding by the Department would provide a consolidated budget to the 
Bureau of the Budget and to Congress for the operations of the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research. This would allow for presentation of a complete organi- 
sational, workload, and program picture of INR. 

5. The change in funding is consistent with the integrated organization of 
INR and would allow more efficient administration of the budgeting, fiscal, 
personnel, and general administrative processes. The identification of specific 
employees as NIS has, in the past, been an arbitrary necessity for fiscal, per- 
sonnel administration, and reporting requirements. The organization of INR 
is integrated, and rightfully so, with most intelligence analysts concentrating 
for a period of time on first NIS or other basic research, and then on current 
operating needs. The time reports now maintained for all employees provide 
adequate information for any summarization of time devoted to various projects 
which may be required. 


Exutpit No. 14 


Passport application receipts by months, actual and estimated, 1956-60 
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Exuipit No. 15 
FOREIGN BUILDINGS PROGRAM 


Architectural and engineering fees 

In 1956, with the aid of the Congress, a 10-year overseas buildings program 
of $200 million was developed. The Department believes it is sound business 
to concentrate upon advance planning and the thorough development of plans 
for any building prior to launching its construction in an overseas post. During 
the past several years great emphasis has been placed upon the commissioning 
of distinguished private American architects for this specialized work in order 
that the Department may project an orderly and systematic program for these 
building activities based upon the needs of our Government abroad. As indi- 
cated in the report, during the past 4 years, $721,106 have been expended for 
architectural and engineering fees on building on which construction has not yet 
been started. However, it should be pointed out that the building involveg 
will be constructed and the Government has sustained no loss. The Depart- 
ment emphasizes that such advance planning is a necessary adjunct to any 
long-range construction program. 


Administrative expense limitation 


The management of this expanding physical plant, the continued direction of 
worldwide property negotiation, and the supervision of complicated construc. 
tion require strengthening of the staff of this office commensurate with the 
increased responsibility and volume of activity. 

The House allowance reduced the administrative expense limitation by $228,000 
to $1,072,000. This is the only item under the FBO appropriation for which 
we are seeking restoration. We therefore ask. that the administrative expense 
limitation be set at $1,300,000. 

While the appropriation reduction of $628,000 from the requested amount will 
impose some hardship on this program, the Department does not hold that this 
reduction will impair, during 1960, the basic program now in operation. The 
Department will reduce its contemplated construction program for 1960 by 
$628,000 without effect on such activities as property management, operation 
and maintenance costs, furniture acquisition, leasing, and related items that 
make up the program. Specifically, the Department believes that it will be 
possible to rearrange the timing of the letting of a construction contract to 
accommodate this reduction. 

The restoration of the $228,000 in the administrative limitation is essential. 
Through its Office of Foreign Buildings, the Department conducts a worldwide 
real estate program including properties valued in excess of $158 million, con- 
sisting of 176 office buildings, 131 principal officer residences, 233 residences for 
senior Officers and attachés, and 1,923 living units for members of the staff. 
At the present time there are 20 major construction activities underway. The 
construction program, together with new acquisitions, is increasing the value 
of the physical plant abroad by at least $10 million annually. In brief, through 
FBO, the Department is moving toward the operation of a single realty program 
for all civilian activities of the Government operating abroad. 


Attaché housing 

Since 1952 the Department of State has used $50,000 per unit as a basis for 
estimating the cost of representational houses which are acquired for ranking 
subordinate officers of the post, including attachés of other agencies such as 
the Defense Department and Agriculture Department. Admittedly, some of 
these units run more and others less than this figure, depending upon the specific 
post, the type and size of property, location and currency utilization factors. 

A complete and detailed presentation of the estimates for this type of housing 
was presented to the Congress in 1952 when the Foreign Service Buildings Act 
was amended ond an additional $90 million was authorized for the conduct of 
the program. Specifically, the report of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
dated February 20, 1952, which was concurred in by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, set forth the following objective as one of the purposes of this 
program: “To provide Government-owned furnished residences for officers in 
charge of consular posts and for senior officers at the principal diplomatic mis- 
sions, including the attachés of the Defense Department and other agencies.” 
In line with this objective, the Department of State has consistently endeavored 
each year to provide a reasonable number of suitable houses, especially at diffi- 
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cult posts where representational needs are high for the principal representa- 
tives of other agencies of the Government operating at such posts. 

Considering the worldwide increases in real estate values, the ever upward 
trend in rentals, and the constantly increasing cost of construction in almost 
every locale, it is felt that this figure is a reasonable estimate for properties 
that are suitable for this purpose. The Department of State does not engage 
jn a Wide-scale program aimed at acquiring such houses for all embassy attachés. 
For 1960 the Department contemplates the acquisition of 5 such houses for the 
Defense Department attachés and 4 for the Department of Agriculture, and per- 
naps 15 for the remainder of the entire Foreign Service and other agencies 
of the Government operating abroad. 
donsul general's residence, Dakar, Senegal 

On November 12, 1950, the High Commissioner for French West Africa unoffi- 
cially offered the U.S. Government a highly desirable site of about 2 acres in 
area known as Cap Manuel in the city of Dakar for the construction of a prin- 
cipal officer residence. 

Negotiations for other sites during 1951 and 1952 indicated that the Cap 
Manuel site would be valued at about $275,000. The French Government ap- 
praised the site at $400,000. 

In April 1953 an official offer was made by the French Governor General 
to provide the Cap Manuel for a nominal sum on the understanding that a 
dignified principal officer residence would be constructed thereon. The Depart- 
ment of State accepted this offer in June 1953. 

Some time earlier in 1945, a lease was executed with the French Governor 
General for an official residence for the U.S. principal officer. When this lease 
was renewed on February 22, 1952, it was agreed in writing that the lease would 
be terminated 2 years subsequent to the date on which the site at Cap Manuel 
was accepted by the U.S. Government. 

Since June 1955 the French authorities at Dakar have extended the lease 
from year to year on the understanding that the U.S. Government would build 
a suitable principal officer residence at Cap Manuel. Our Government’s delay 
in this matter has been a constant source of embarrassment, and early in 
1956 the property was fenced to show good faith on our part and our intention 
tobuild. In May 1956 an architect was commissioned to design a suitable resi- 
dence. The Department is now in process of letting a construction contract at 
an estimated cost of $220,000 for this project. 

The cost of construction in Dakar is among the highest in the world. In- 
dividual houses are extremely difficult to find and are almost prohibitive on 
arental basis when found. At the present time over $5,700 is paid annually 
for rent of a house for the deputy principal officer at the post. If a suitable 
residence could be found for the principal officer, it is conservatively estimated 
that the rent would exceed $9,000 a year. The principal officer, as indicated 
above, is now housed in a property on which the rent is $2,200 a year, which 
is considered nominal, and at the suffrage of the French authorities at the post. 

In view of the gift aspects of the land concerned with the project, the high 
cost of construction in Dakar, coupled with the high rental levels for unsatis- 
factory properties, and the importance attaching to this post, the Department 
of State believes the best interest of the U.S. Government has been served by 
proceeding with the design and construction of a representative and dignified 
property to house the principal officer at this post. 


Exurisir No. 16 
MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
U.8. MISSION TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS GENEVA 


The initial request for this mission was $266,600, an increase of $14,000 over 
the amount authorized for fiscal year 1959. This increase, which the House 
disallowed, included $11,300 to provide an official residence for the consul general 


and $2,700 to allow for increases in the cost of housing for members of the mission 
staff, 
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OFFICIAL RESIDENCE—GENEVA 


The U.S. representative to the international organizations in Geneva has re. 
sponsibility for liaison with these organizations as well as with the other govern- 
ments’ delegations. The U.S. representative serves as consul general for that 
area, and he and his staff serve on many U.S. delegations to important conferenceg 
held in Geneva. 

Geneva has become the European center for internatioal organizations and 
international negotiations. For example, before the office was established in 
1949 there were 71 conferences during the fiscal year 1948 at Geneva at which 
the United States was represented. In 1958 this office assisted in representing the 
United States at 115 conferences. Concurrently, there has been an influx of busi- 
ness interests to Geneva, and this has served to increase the other work of the 
consulate as well. The impetus in international negotiation, and the influx of 
business firms, has influenced other governments to establish permanent repre- 
sentatives in Geneva. These events have put housing in Geneva in short supply 
and increased the going rate for rental property. We have had our foreign build- 
ings experts survey Geneva for a suitable residence and they advise that rent, 
utilities, and maintenance will cost about $11,300. We do not plan an establish- 
ment any more elaborate than those occupied by other resident delegates, but 
we do feel that the U.S. resident delegate should have creditable housing. 

A new consul general was appointed at Geneva on July 6, 1958. During the 
period July 8 to August 13, 1958, he resided in a hotel and received a temporary 
lodging allowance. The hotel charge was $26.84 per day, and he was reimbursed 
$15 per day. 

On August 13, 1958, he moved to a furnished apartment of seven rooms and 
two baths which cost $4,932 per year ($13.55 per day). 

On October 13, 1958, the consul general moved to his present residence, which 
is an unfurnished house with 12 rooms and 4 baths. The yearly cost to him was 
$5,018, although by March 31, 1959, the cost to him had risen to $5,197. 

Although the Department has not heretofore provided an official residence 
for the principal officer, we believe this should now be done because of the im- 
portance of the mission in our diplomatic negotiations. It is not possible for 
the principal officer to obtain a suitable residence by private lease within the 
quarters allowance, i.e. $3,000 per year. A thorough search has been made of 
Geneva and no available housing for this purpose is obtainable for less than $8,000 
per year including the cost of utilities. 

At the present time, 10 of the 15 highest contributing nations with permanent 
offices in Geneva provide separate official residences for their principal officers, 
The quarters we propose to obtain in no way exceed the standard residence occu- 
pied by representatives of other nations in Geneva. 


U.8. MISSION TO THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIO ENERGY AGENCY 


The position of world leadership which the United States has assumed in the 
field of peaceful uses of atomic energy is well recognized. The Department is 
convinced that the U.S. principal representation in this activity must receive 
the support which will be provided by these funds. 

The original estimate for this mission was $334,600, an increase of $72,830 over 
the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1959. The House disallowed $74,000, 
reducing the budget to $260,000. Since the House hearings, the Department has 
revised the requirements for this mission by eliminating a senior officer position 
during this fiscal year and by administratively revising its plans for travel and 
transportation expenses, thus decreasing the estimated cost for the mission 
by $29,000. The $45,000 requested for restoration is the minimum amount re- 
quired to permit the mission to function adequately. 


ExHIBIT No. 17 


INTERN ATIONAL CONFERENCES AND CONTINGENCIES 


The appropriation available for the current year is $2,700,000. We urge that 
the House reduction be restored and that $2,800,000 be appropriated. Experi- 
ence has shown that major world crises occur after preparation of the budget 
for this appropriation, and international conferences convoked on rather short 
notice to deal with these crises have required the outlay of funds far above the 
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initial appropriation requests. Because of this we have had to resort to sup- 
plemental requests in 7 of the past 9 years. 

This year in preparing our estimates computed that regular, recurring, or 
firmly planned conferences and other activities would cost $2 million. Knowing 
from experience that other conferences would certainly take place, the Depart- 
ment requested $2,800,000 with appropriation language which would establish a 
contingent reserve to be utilized only to defray the costs of additional conferences 
which came about, subsequent to preparation of the budget estimates. 

The language requested reads as follows: 

“Provided, That $800,000 of this appropriation shall be apportioned for use 
pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), 
only when certified by the Secretary of State to be required for expenditures 
which are beyond his administrative control and which result from circumstances 
arising since transmission of the estimates for this appropriation.” 

The estimate of firm costs of $2 million covers attendance at meetings of in- 
ternational organizations to which we belong, special missions in Japan and Italy 
established under the terms of the peace treaties and contributions to 7 provi- 
sional organizations. Already we know, only a few months since submission of 
our budget estimate, that at least three import conferences will occur in 1960 
which we did not know about at the time we prepared our estimate of $2 million. 
These new meetings will cost an additional $500,000 to $600,000, which would be 
paid from the contingent reserve if the Congress enacts it, as we hope you will. 

It is essential that the United States take an active part in the activities that 
are planned in advance. It is, perhaps, even more important that the United 
States be in a financial position to participate, if necessary, in other conferences 
which may develop during the year as the result of international situations 
which we cannot anticipate. Should we fail to attend such conferences because 
of insufficient funds, it is certain that some segment of our economy or of our 
political safety would be in jeopardy. 

In the House report denying $900,000 of our request it was stated that should 
ameeting of the heads of government take place the Department should seek a 
supplemental. In all probability the heads of government will meet in July 
or August, and there is not sufficient time to get a supplemental between the 
time the meeting is formally set and the time it takes place. Funds under the 
contingent reserve would be available, if needed, to pay the costs of our delega- 
tion to the summit meeting. 

CONTINGENT RESERVE 


Before World War II, international conferences were a rarity and the De- 
partment sought a separate appropriation for U.S. participation in each one. 
Since World War II, the tempo of international relations has speeded up to 
such an extent that this budgetary technique of separate appropriations has 
been discarded. In 1945, the Congress enacted for the first time the inter- 
national contingencies appropriation. This appropriation is used to transport 
our Officers and supporting staff to the site of meetings of international organi- 
zations and special international conferences, to maintain special missions 
established pursuant to the peace treaties with Japan and Italy, and to provide 
for contributions to provisional or temporary international organizations. 

For the most part the costs of meetings of international organizations, the 
special missions, and the contributions mentioned above can be estimated in 
advance so that reasonably accurate estimates can be presented to the Con- 
gress in the President’s budget. 

However, many times, as our past experience shows, international situations 
develop that must be dealt with around the conference table, and we do not have 
sufficient time to seek a supplemental appropriation. 

For example, during the fiscal year 1959 we have had (and are still having) 
extended discussions with the U.S.S.R. on the suspension of nuclear tests. We 
had no reason, when our 1959 budget was prepared in the fall and winter of 
1957, to believe that such discussions would materialize. The announcement 
of these discussions was made in July of 1958. Moreover, when the discus- 
sions started we had no reason to believe they would be prolonged throughout 
most of the fiscal year 1959 (and possibly into the fiscal year 1960), thereby 
proving to be expensive in terms of per diem costs for our delegation. 

Therefore, we need the contingent reserve to cover meetings we cannot antic- 
ipate in advance, administrative costs which we cannot control such as the 
length of the meetings, security coverage, language services, etc. 
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We would expect that the contingent reserve will operate in the following 
manner. Let us assume that the appropriation is enacted in the amount of 
$2,800,000 with the contingent reserve as requested. At the outset of the 
fiscal year the Department would ask the Bureau of the Budget to apportion 
funds as needed throughout the four quarters of the fiscal year for the meetings 
listed on page 193 of the budget justification. Apportionment of the funds for 
the special missions and for the contributions would also be requested. The 
contingent reserve would be set aside in a budgetary “Reserve for contingencies,” 
This budgetary reserve could not be used until the Bureau of the Budget released 
funds to the Department. 

Let us assume that a meeting about which we had little or no prior notice 
is scheduled to take place this summer. At arriving at the decision that the 
United States should attend, the Department’s Office of International Conferences 
would prepare an estimate of the costs involved. A staff study would be pre. 
sented to the Secretary (a) to obtain his approval that the United States attend, 
(b) naming the delegation, and (c) to obtain his approval of the cost estimates, 
In the Secretary’s approval, he would certify that these costs result either (q) 
from circumstances beyond the Department’s administrative control, or (b) 
from circumstances arising since transmission of the estimates for this ap- 
propriation. Upon completion of the Secretary’s certification, the Department’s 
budget officer would request that the Bureau of the Budget release the amount 
of the estimated cost from the “Reserve for contingencies” so that the funds 
would then be available to send our delegation to the site of the conference. 





Exursir No, 18 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND 
MEXxIco 


The Department requested in its budget a sum of $3,733,000 for fiscal year 
1960, of which the House allowance was $3,350,000. The Department believes that 
a reduction of this size is detrimental for the best interest of this program and 
in fact could endanger the lives and property interests of the area. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The House allowance reduces the U.S. section’s request for ‘Salaries and 
expenses,” the U.S. section’s basic operating appropriation, from $573,000 to 
$550,000, a reduction of $23,000. By this action the House cut back $4,000 
below the level of activities authorized for the current year and disallowed: 
(1) The funds requested for the mandatory increase required to provide for 
increased minimum pay to top step of grades for certain engineering positions, 
(2) staff strengthening by one employee in the El Paso headquarters office re- 
quired to currently account jointly with the Mexican section for the national own- 
ership of waters of the Rio Grande under the terms of the 1944 Water Treaty, 
and (3) employment of one engineer required for studieds for control weirs more 
accurately to measure and account for national ownership of waters of the 
Rio Grande as prescribed by treaty, including U.S. waters which cannot be directly 
measured after construction of the international storage works contemplated on 
the river. 

If the U.S. section has to absorb the cut imposed by the House, and for 
this reason is unable to carry out the functions outlined above, not only may 
the interests of the United States be impaired due to lack of current informa- 
tion on ownership of waters, but serious conflict could arise in reaching agree- 
ment with Mexico on division of waters of the Rio Grande pursuant to treaty. 
Therefore, full restoration of the disallowance is essential in the best interests 
of the United States. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The 1960 request provided an amount of $430,660 for deferred work items in 
connection with the regular operation and maintenance activities of the Com- 
mission. House action allowed $70,660 for such work. Restoration of the 
$360,000 reduction is requested. Justification for restoration of the several items 
of deferred work follows: 
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Bl Paso projects 

Riverbank revetment, $94,810.—The funds requested provide for 5.58 miles of 
deferred work which with the 4.42 miles of regularly scheduled revetment would 
provide for 10 miles of the remaining 25 miles of revetment needed to complete 
the program. Lack of funds in 1956, 1958, and 1959 have seriously curtailed 
the program established in 1956 for needed revetment to protect project works. 
The channel bank erosion experienced in the unrevetted reaches of the 
project as a result of the September 13 and 14, 1958, floodflows clearly 
indicated the urgent need to complete the revetment program as soon as pos- 
sible. Curtailment of the 5.58 miles of revetment would increase the threat 
of possible damage to the system. 

River channel cleanout, $131,250—The funds requested provide for 750,000 
eubic yards of deferred work which with the 500,000 cubie yards of regularly 
scheduled cleanout would amount to a total of 1,250,000 cubic yards of channel 
cleanout proposed. The additional quantity of material needed to be removed 
is due to the fact that the normal cleanout (500,000 cubic yards) has been 
insufficient in past years to maintain design capacity of the channel. The 
gradual encroachment on the channel capacity in the lower reaches of the 
project will result in serious damage and possible failure of the levees should 
a major flood occur before remedial action can be taken. It is, therefore, 
imperative that the channel capacity be restored as soon as possible. 

Levee construction, $20,000.—The funds requested provide for the estimated 
Government’s share of the cost of raising a 2,000-foot section of levee located 
immediately downstream from the El Paso Electric Co. plant at El Paso 
which was overtopped during the September 13-14, 1958, flood and where 
floodwaters. were restrained by sandbagging the entire reach. Cost of such 
emergency work amounted to $10,767, thereby saving damages estimated in the 
amount of $43,500. Unless funds for raising the levee are restored, emergency 
sandbagging measures will have to be undertaken whenever the occasion arises 
and costs will exceed those of raising the levee permanently. Moreover, until 
the levee is permanently raised there is serious threat of failure. Hence the 
levee raising should not be deferred. 


Lower Rio Grande flood control project 


Levee road surfacing, $144,600—The funds requested provide for 24 miles of 
deferred surfacing which with the 10 miles of regularly scheduled work will 
provide for 24 miles of levee surfacing for the more unstable reaches of levee 
in the project. It was found during the September—October 1958 flood that 
certain reaches of the 256 miles of levee roadways were impassable to patrol 
vehicles even though 4-wheel drive vehicles and chains were employed. As a 
result of such condition it was impossible to ascertain flood conditions ade 
quately and to provide necessary protective measures at threatened areas. Un- 
less funds for the additional 24 miles of surfacing are restored, similar road 
conditions as experienced in 1958 will continue to make it impossible to main- 
tain the levees adequately, and therefore lives and properties in the United 
States will be subjected to serious loss. 

Radio communication system, $40,000.—The funds requested are for a radio 
communication system for the project to provide an adequate and positive 
means of communication in the event of flood emergencies. The inadequacy 
of expedient and emergency communication during the 1958 flood proved, by 
near failure of the levees due to lack of information, that a dependable com- 
munication system must be provided to ascertain conditions and conduct the 
flood-fighting activities if the section is to carry out properly its flood-protection 
responsibilities. In addition, the proposed communication system will be of 
great benefit in normal operation and maintenance activities and will expedite 
the transmittal of vital data on water accounting between Falcon Dam and the 
Commission offices in the lower valley. 





ExuIBiIt No. 19 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


The primary role of the International Educational Exchange Service is to en- 
courage, facilitate, and promote the interchange of those persons who in them- 
selves and in their activities are significant in the formulation and maintenance 
of a favorable sentiment toward the United States. The House allowance 
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of $22,800,000, which is a reduction of $570,000 from the adjusted budget 
estimate of $23,370,000 submitted to the Congress, is insufficient to cover the 
program costs at the fiscal year 1959 level, the pay increases authorized by 
Public Law 85-462, and the costs of programs in Iceland and France previously 
conducted by the International Cooperation Administration. If sustained, jt 
will result in a reduction of the overall program below the level of the current 
fiscal year. 

Specifically, the House action would have the following effects on the 


program : 


1. A reduction in program funds 

The fiscal year 1959 appropriation was $23,100,000. The amount of the Honge 
reduction, $570,000, was requested to cover two important items: $240,000 for 
programs in Iceland and France previously conducted by the Internationa) 
Cooperation Administration ; and $330,000 for pay increases authorized by the 
Congress in Public Law 85-462. 

The amount of $240,000, which is shown as a transfer in the estimates, does 
not represent a net increase in the overall exchange of persons program. This 
amount originally was proposed to cover programs of $100,000 for Iceland and 
$140,000 for France which had previously been carried out by the International 
Cooperation Administration. These programs are accomplishing significant po- 
litical objectives and cannot be financed with funds otherwise available for these 
two strategically important countries. ‘The program in Iceland is considered 
to be virtually a U.S. commitment, and in both countries the local governments 
have been sharing the expenses and have indicated an intention to continue to 
do so. 

The remaining $330,000 was requested to place the personal service costs of 
domestic and overseas personnel administering this program on an annual basis 
to coincide with the recent pay increases authorized by the 85th Congress. It 
should be noted that a supplemental appropriation of $300,000 has already been 
voted by Congress to cover such costs in the current fiscal year. 

In view of the overriding political priority of the Icelandic and French pro- 
grams transferred from the International Cooperation Administration, they must 
be carried out in spite of any overall reduction in the amount of the appropria- 
tion. Similarly, the increased pay costs will have to be absorbed by a reduction 
in funds planned for program uses. A reduction of $570,000 in the appropriation 
would result, therefore, in the elimination of the increase planned for Africa 
of $467,000, and a reduction of $103,000 in the increase planned for Eastern 
Europe. 


2. Reduction of funds for entertainment 

A primary purpose in bringing distinguished visitors to the United States under 
the cultural exchange program is to have them meet and exchange ideas with 
as many as possible of their American counterparts. 

The limited period of stay of most of these visitors and the busy schedules of 
some of their most valuable American contacts, make it impossible to arrange 
all of their meetings and conferences on an individual basis. To give the visitor 
the maximum opportunity for professional visits, it is, therefore, frequently 
necessary to arrange small luncheons, dinners, or receptions at which he can 
confer with a number of people at one time. 

The prominence of these distinguished visitors and the fact that their invi- 
tations are issued by the U.S. Government quite naturally lead them to expect 
treatment in accordance with their status in their own countries. An unfavor- 
able comparison of our treatment with that afforded by other countries, to which 
many of our visitors have been invited, greatly reduces the favorable impact 
which these visits can produce. In most cases, favorable results can be achieved 
through the expenditure of a relatively small amount of money per visitor. 

Of the 4,800 foreign visitors coming to the United States annually under this 
program, approximately 2,200 are students who would seldom be included in 
special functions of this kind. However, it is estimated that the total funds 
available for special functions must cover at least 1,500 visitors. At $5,000 this 
would allow an average expenditure of $3.34 per distinguished visitor, whereas 
a total of $1,000 will allow only 66 cents each. 


8. Requirement to purchase foreign currencies 


Foreign currencies and credits acquired from the disposal of surplus property 
are available for financing the educational exchange programs authorized by 
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Public Law 584, 79th Congress, subject to reimbursement being made therefor to 
the Treasury from appropriations made for the purposes of the program. In 

st years, this has represented the principal source of foreign currencies for 
the conduct of educational exchange. 

As the foreign currencies available from the sale of surplus war materials 
run out, the Department is continuing programs under Public Law 584 where- 
ever possible through the use of currencies generated by the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities under Public Law 480, 82d Congress. These currencies 
are available for educational exchange without reimbursement to the Treasury 
from appropriated funds. 

The point has now been reached where $4,811,500 is the maximum amount 
of purchased foreign currency (currency for which reimbursement is required) 
which can be effectively used in countries where we have Public Law 584 pro- 
grams. In France alone, an annual foreign currency purchase capability of 
$1 million has ceased to exist with the exhaustion of surplus property funds 
available to us in that country. While there are substantial amounts of sur- 
plus property credits available, these availabilities exist primarily in countries 
where educational exchange requirements are already being met. 

The House requirement that not less than $7,250,000 shall be used to purchase 
foreign currencies or credits owed to or owned by the Treasury of the United 
States represents an increase of $2,438,500 above the maximum amount of 
$4,811,500 in purchased foreign currency which can be effectively used to carry 
out the programs under Public Law 584. This requirement means that the 
Department will be faced with the difficult or impossible problem of making 
effective use of $2,438,500 in appropriated funds in the form of foreign currency 
for which it has no requirement, while at the same time being denied the use 
of an identical amount urgently needed to carry out programs with dollars in 
countries where foreign currencies are not available for the purposes of the 
program. 

The Department estimates that $6,817,300 will be available for educational 
exchange activities from foreign currencies generated by surplus agricultural] 
commodity sales for which no appropriation is required, and for which reim- 
bursement need not be made to the Treasury. When this sum is added to the 
$4,811,500 purchased currencies proposed in the budget, it is apparent that the 
Department plans to utilize the equivalent of $11,628,800 in foreign currencies 
for the 1960 fiscal year. 

However, the amount of $4,811,500 represents the amount of purchased foreign 
currency required for program purposes, and the maximum amount that can be 
effectively utilized. As it now stands, therefore, the requirement that the De- 
partment purchase no less than $7,250,000 worth of foreign currencies will result 
ina net reduction in the expenditure of dollar funds for other needed programs, 
and may have the effect of reducing the overall program level by an amount up 
to $2,438,500. 

The Department strongly recommends that the limitation be changed to the 
$4,811,500 originally requested. 


4, Reduction of funds for administrative expenses 


The House reduced the amount of the limitation on administrative expenses 
from the $1,500,000 requested to $1,437,500, a reduction of $62,500 in the budget 
estimate. In addition, the House Committee on Appropriations stated in its 
report: “The committee insists that every effort must be made to reduce the 
excessive administrative costs of this program.” 

The Department recommends that this limitation be increased to the $1,500,000 
requested to assure the availability of sufficient funds to meet the administrative 
expense requirements of the program. While the amount of the requested limita- 
tion represents 6.4 percent of the proposed appropriation, it is only 4.9 percent 
et ae program for which administrative costs must be met within this 

tation. 

Of the $1,500,000 budgeted for administrative expenses, $1,040,000 is required 
for reimbursement to other appropriations in return for administrative support 
for International Educational Exchange Service employees in the continental 
limits of the United States and for employees of the U.S. Information Agency 
abroad whose time is attributable to the field activity of the exchange program. 
In addition, it is estimated from experience that $25,000 will be required to pay 
for full field security investigations of prospective IES employees as required 
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by law. The requirements for all of these costs are governed by factors beyond 
the control of the International Educational Exchange Service. 

The remaining $435,000 will be directly available to the International Edu- 
eational Exchange Service for the financing of an estimated 51.4 man-yearg of 
staff time devoted to overall direction, fiscal management, and administrative 
service ($350,000), and for IES staff travel essential to the management, 
supervision, and conduct of the program ($85,000). While IES does exer. 
cise direct control over these costs, it is readily apparent that significant re 
ductions in these items could cripple the program. 

A reduction of $62,500 in these funds would result in decreases of $6,900 
in the administrative and management function of the International Educational] 
Exchange Service $31,100 in the domestic administrative support rendered by the 
regular servicing elements of the Department of State, and $24,500 in oversea ad- 
ministrative expenses reimbursed to the U.S. Information Agency for services at- 
tributable to educational exchange programs. 

Such reductions in administrative support requirements would necessitate 
the restricting of administrative services to those that can be funded within 
the limitation, thus forcing in turn a reduction in the program to the level 
for which administrative support can be provided. 

In reporting this appropriation bill, the House Appropriations Committee 
commented on the International Educational Exchange Activities appropriation 
as follows: “A report made to this committee by the General Accounting 
Office in January 1959 indicated that an extremely loose fiscal policy had 
been pursued in the past insofar as this program is concerned and demon- 
strated the need for much stronger supervision of financial and administrative 
practices.” Following are the Department’s comments on each item of the 
General Accounting Office report. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORT 


The report by the General Accounting Office was issued in December 1958. 
It covered an audit examination of the International Educational Exchange 
Service made between April and October 1957 and was concerned primarily 
with educational exchange activities during the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. The 
report was first made available to the Department, in draft, in February 1958, 
A detailed reply to the draft report was submitted to the General Accounting 
Office in March 1958. 

The Department recognizes that some of the criticisms made in the GAO 
report were basically valid and corrective action has been taken. In some 
instances, however, the Department feels that the conclusions of the report 
were based on misunderstandings of the substantive political nature of the 
program. The GAO appears to have recognized the reasons for some exceptions 
since it describes the guidance and regulations to be generally adequate and 
says “IES cited special circumstances or conditions which, it claimed, justi- 
fied the transactions reported by us.” 

It should be noted that the cases cited by the GAO represent a very small 
percentage of the more than 6,000 grantees processed annually by IES. The 
GAO survey examined procedures relating to approximately 1,000 grants. The 
500 improper transactions noted involved fewer than 200 grants. It should 
be further noted that the GAO did not insist on an adjustment of appropria- 
tion accounts for fiscal years prior to 1958 but recommended that revised 
operating procedures should be developed hereafter. 

Even before the GAO report was issued IES initiated a thorough procedural 
review by its management expert to assure that it would meet the requirements 
(in some cases new requirements) of the GAO. IES has been assisted in this 
review by the Assistant Chief of the Accounts Division of the Department. 
Moreover, at the request of the present Director of IES, the Department's 
Office of Finance has conducted a survey of financial management and operating 
procedures used in connection with the educational exchange program. 

When the General Accounting Office audited the 1958 section 1311 report of 
obligations and expenditures submitted by IES, the results clearly indicated 
that the reasons for criticism in previous General Accounting Office audits had 
been largely removed. 

Following are the comments of the Department on each item contained in 
the GAO audit report: 
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A. Award procedures 


1. Actions of the suitability and security committee were taken subsequent, 
instead of prior, to the issuance of grants, and disposition of derogatory infor- 
mation brought to the attention of the committee was not documented. 

Comment: The 16 cases noted by the GAO involved awards to American spe- 
cialists. When a Foreign Service post requests the services of such a specialist 
on very short notice, it is frequently impossible to hold a formal meeting of the 
suitability and security committee in time to expedite issuance of the grant. 
However, informal approval of a majority of the committee is always obtained 
before a grant is issued and such exceptions are never made in cases where files 
reveal derogatory information on the candidate. 

9. Awards were issued to grantees having undesirable personality traits which 
should have been detected by a proper investigation of the grantees’ background 
prior to issuance of the grant. . 

Comment: The two grantees cited in the GAO report were influential persons 
from extremely primitive, nonwesternized societies. The Department believes 
that the allegedly “undesirable personality traits” represented, in fact, the in- 
ability of these two persons to make the extremely swift shift from their own 
cultural pattern of behavior to American standards of behavior. An investiga- 
tion of their background would not necessarily have revealed this inability. The 
chance that one or two out of several thousand persons involved will present 
adjustment problems is a risk which must be faced and taken if programs of 
cultural interchange are to affect the people we want to reach. 

8. Grants were issued prior to a clarification of the grantees’ assignments. 

Comment: Three of the cases cited were American teachers assigned to Syria. 
They had given up their jobs for the next school year and already begun their 
grants (undertaking orientation and language training) when the political situ- 
ation in the Middle East made it necessary to postpone their departure. How- 
ever, since there was an urgent need for teacher grantees in Greece, they were 
sent to that country. Upon arrival there, the American Embassy in Damascus 
indicated that they could, after all, be sent to Syria. Subsequently, hostilities 
broke out in the Middle East and the teachers were, therefore, finally assigned to 
Greece. In view of the emergency in the Middle East, it is believed that the 
actions taken by the Department were proper and accrued to the benefit of our 
international cultural relations. 

The fourth case cited was that of an American professor awarded a grant to 
lecture at the University of Istanbul in Turkey. The GAO report indicates that 
his formal appointment at the university was not to be completed until the second 
semester, although he was sent to Turkey in September. These facts are not 
entirely correct. The grant was issued for the professor to teach for a full 
academic year at both Robert College and the University of Istanbul and had 
been requested by the schools and the American Embassy. The grantee>began 
his assignment at Robert College immediately upon his arrival in Istanbul where 
he had 7 hours of classroom lecturing a week. On November 5 he was assigned 
an additional 6 hours per week at Istanbul University. Both assignments were 
carried out by the grantee for the entire academic year. 

The confusion which was alleged to have existed in this case stems from the 
fact that the University of Istanbul which had offered a partial salary to the 
grantee was not able to comply until the beginning of the second semester. At 
that time the university not only approved a partial salary for the grantee but 
made it retroactive to the beginning of the academic year. This was $100 per 
month and, when added to his compensation of $600 per month contained in the 
grant, made a total of $700 which is the normal compensation usually included 
in this type of grant. : 

4. Funds were obligated prematurely before the identity of grantee had been 
established with reasonable certainty. 

Comment: The Department took exception to this comment by the General 
Accounting Office auditors since there was a difference of opinion as to whether 
the obligations referred to met the test of section 1311 of the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1955. A meeting was held on July 8, 1958, at the General Account- 
ing Office with representatives of the General Counsel’s Office and the Civil 
Accounts and Audits Division. It was poitted out at that meeting that IES 
has been subject to several prior audits by GAO and that the obligation proce- 
dures followed had not been questioned. Since this was the first time that the 
concept of obligation as applied by IES was questioned by the GAO, it was 
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decided that the GAO would not require adjustments of the items cited in its 
1311 audit and report to be accomplished. 


B. Amendments and extensions of grants 

1. Grants were amended or extended for the primary benefit of the grantee 
without a clear showing that the objectives of the exchange program were being 
furthered thereby. 

GAO cites three specific cases : 

(a) Compensation to grantee while traveling a circuitous route. 

Comment: This case involved a grant to a specialist from the Library of 
Congress to confer with library officials in Iran, Pakistan, India, and Afghan- 
istan on problems connected with library development and the training of appro- 
priate personnel. The grantee departed on March 26, 1955, and returned on 
July 24, 1955. 

Prior to his departure the grantee notified the Department of his desire to 
return to Washington via Bangkok, Hong Kong, and Tokyo, since problems in 
these three places were similar to those in Afghanistan. He was informed that 
the Department was unable to authorize the additional travel. In subsequent 
discussions with the American Embassy in Afghanistan the grantee agreed 
to pay his own travel costs to these three places. 

In view of the fact that he (1) was pursuing further the purpose of his grant, 
(2) did not exceed the allotted period of his grant, (3) paid his own additional 
travel expenses including baggage charges and living expenses (approximately 
$450), and (4) the Government did receive direct benefit, the Department author- 
ized the payment of compensation for this 11-day period. The Department prob- 
ably erred in not also paying for his additional travel expenses. 

(b) Payment of per diem to a foreign grantee during waiting period prior to 
the issuance of the grant. 

Comment: This case involved the visit to the United States of an important 
official of a foreign government. Due to an administrative error made by the 
Department, the grantee came from his home to the capital city of his country 
17 days before his departure for the United States was scheduled. Because of 
his high position and the fact that the error was not his fault but that of the 
U.S. Government, the Department considered that it was in the best interests of 
our international relations to approve payment of his per diem during the wait- 
ing period. 

(c) Payment of per diem at a post not previously authorized. 

Comment: The case cited concerned an American specialist who was making a 
trip to the Middle and Far East under private auspices. When the Department 
learned of his trip, he was asked whether he would be willing to give talks under 
the auspices of the international educational exchange program. Since he was 
willing to do so, the Department asked its missions in Bangkok, Beirut, Teheran, 
Karachi, Damascus, and Colombo whether they wished to schedule such 
talks. All except Beirut replied that they wished to utilize the services of the 
specialist, and believed it would be a very effective cultural event. Beirut’s 
declination was based solely on their inability to fit it in at the right time 
because of other events already planned. 

However, when the specialist arrived in Beirut, which he was visiting on his 
privately sponsored trip, the Embassy found that they were able to utilize his 
services effectively and to arrange several talks, including one at the American 
University there. The Embassy therefore felt justified in paying him a per 
diem. The Department agreed and approved. 

2. Amendments or extensions of grants were predated to give them retroactive 
effect for the period after expiration of the original grant. 

Comment: The grant amendments or extensions were backdated in error. 
The individuals responsible have been notified and procedures established which 
will prevent this from recurring. 

In the Code of Federal Regulations, title 22—Foreign Relations, chapter I— 
Department of State, part 61, IES has authority for subsequent approval of 
payments for expenses previously incurred by a participant without prior 
approval. 


Questionable payments 

1. IES paid foreign grantees per diem in excess of the amounts due under 
the terms of the grant and subsequently relied on the grantees for refunding 
the excess amounts. Similarly, a contractor received, in connection with a con- 
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tract amendment, advances in excess of current funding requirements, when 
substantial unobligated and unexpended funds were on hand. 

(a) Payments in excess of amounts due. 

Comment: The payments of per diem in excess of the amounts due in the 30 
instances cited were in error. All overpayments have been collected, and cor- 
rective action has been taken to prevent a recurrence. 

(b) Excessive payment to contractor. 

Comment: With reference to the example cited the Department, in the suc- 
ceeding (1957) grant-in-aid agreement with the same organization, included 
a provision calling for a schedule of progressive payments, such payments based 
on the needs of the contractor for the period covered by the payment. This 
provision has also been included in other annual grant-in-aid agreements cover- 
ing the 1956 through 1959 fiscal years. This provision will continue to be in- 
corporated in all contracts when deemed necessary by the Department. Fur- 
ther, this schedule of progressive payments was first included in the 1955 fiscal 
year agreement with our largest contractor upon the recommendation of the 

AO. 

“ Under grant programs administered by participating institutions grantees 
were permitted or scheduled to travel to Canada and Mexico contrary to the 
provisions in the grant-in-aid contract which limit authorized travel to the 
United States and possessions. 

Comment: The Department has never prevented a foreign grantee from visit- 
ing Canada or Mexico. However, grantees do not receive transportation, per 
diem, or any benefits under their grant while outside the continental limits of 
the United States during such visits. This policy is clearly stated in the terms 
of agreement with contracting agencies as well as in the Department’s operat- 
ing instructions furnished to these agencies. Whenever a contracting agency 
erroneously makes such a payment to a grantee, the agency is required to re- 
imburse the Government for the amount expended. 

8. Participating organizations made payments in excess of the amount stipu- 
lated in grant-in-aid contracts without the required prior written approval of 
IES. 

Comment: Grant-in-aid contracts with participating organizations allow cer- 
tain adjustments between the various items of expense upon prior written 
approval of IES. The agencies in question obtained prior approval but the 
approval was obtained verbally rather than in writing. All personnel concerned 
have been advised of the necessity to obtain written approval for any financial 
adjustments in contracts. 


D. Refunds and adjustments 


1. Delays occurred in the collection of refunds under grants which could not 
be exercised. 

Comment: The two cases cited involved (a) an advance payment of $240 for 
per diem to a foreign grantee who did not come to the United States, and (b) the 
purchase of transportation in the amount of $1,499, for another foreign grantee 
who did not leave his home country. 

In the first case (a) necessary action has been taken to effect collection of the 
amount cited. The second case (b) resulted from entering the charge on the 
ledger against the wrong grant. The mistake has been corrected. 

2. Delays occurred in canceling unused Government transportation requests 
and processing unused tickets for refund. In the case of grant programs admin- 
istered by participating institutions, procedures were inadequate to control the 
redemption of unused transportation tickets by the grantees. 

Comment: (a) The delays in canceling unused Government transportation 
requests and processing unused tickets for refund were occasion by failure to 
follow established procedures in IES. Proper disposition has been made of the 
several unused transportation requests and unused portion of the round-trip 
ticket referred to in this section. 

(b) Contractors have been notified that it is their responsibility to determine 
that transportation purchased from funds provided in the contract is actually 
usd by the grantee and in the event the grantee changes his mode of travel or 
a portion of his ticket is not used, any resulting refunds will revert to the con- 
tractor and not to the grantee. In addition, the contractors are using credit 
cards issued to them by the carriers, ticket machines, and other similar methods 
to assure that refunds will be made only to their respective accounts and not 
the grantees. 
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3. Offers by cooperating foreign government or private sources for reimburse. 
ment of expenses were not accepted. 

Comment: IES is required to comply with the provisions of section 901 of 
Public Law 402, 80th Congress, as amended, which provides in part that reim- 
bursement shall be accepted from any cooperating private source or from a for- 
eign government for all or part of the program expenses and the amount go 
received shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

The Turkish Athletic Foundation requested the services of an American 
basketball coach and indicated a willingness to pay roundtrip transportation 
and up to 1,500 Turkish lire monthly (approximately $500). 

The Department accepted the offer and selected a suitable grantee. His grant 
made allowance for the Turkish contribution and provided only the additional 
dollar funds necessary to supplement his monthly stipend. The grantee was 
released from the Air Force less than a week before he was due to arrive in 
Turkey. At the last minute the airline office in the United States was unable 
to find the cable from the Turkish Athletic Association concerning the ticket 
arrangements. In view of the deadline for his arrival in Turkey, the Depart- 
ment amended the grant to provide for international transportation. The 
Department subsequently suggested that the refund on the ticket purchased 
by the Turkish Athletic Association be used for the purchase of athletic equip- 
ment for young people in Turkey. The responsible officer in IES made this 
mistake because he did not understand the applicability of section 901 under 
these circumstances. The refund should, of course, have been returned to the 
Department and covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

4. Obligated funds. were permitted to remain on the books an unreasonable 
length of time after the grants, which these funds were to finance, had been com- 
pleted or had become subject to cancellation. 

Comment: IES procedure provides for an examination of all outstanding 
grants and obligations periodically and prior to the submission of the annual 
report required by section 1311 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1955. 

The examples referred to in the examination of the 1311 report have now been 
properly handled and special effort is being made to improve the periodic exami- 
nation of outstanding grants and obligations. 


E. Other improper practices 

1. Accountability for supplies and equipment purchased with grant funds have 
been inadequate. 

Comment: In each grant which contains an authorization for the purchase of 
books and educational materials, the following statement is included: “At the 
conclusion of the mission (the materials purchased) shall be transferred to and 
become the property of an appropriate local institution, or otherwise be disposed 
of, as directed by the Department.” A copy of the grant authorization is sent to 
the post of assignment. The grantee and the post are reminded of this statement 
prior to departure of the grantee. Disposition of materials usually takes the 
form of a presentation to a local institution. 

As a result of the GAO audit, the Department now requires a statement from 
the Embassy and a certification by the grantee as to the disposition made of all 
material procured prior to payment of the grantee’s final voucher. 

The case cited involved films used by a U.S. specialist who went to Iran in 
1955. All the films were returned to the Department. When the grantee returned 
to the United States he was invited to give a number of talks about his experi- 
ences and asked to borrow the films from the Department. This was arranged 
with no expense to the U.S. Government and the films were subsequently returned 
to the Department. It is believed, therefore, that no irregularity was involved, 
and that accountability for the supplies was adequate. 

2. American grantees improperly accepted fees or honoraria for services ren- 
dered while abroad. 

Comment: The Department has always cautioned grantees about the possible 
unsuitability of accepting fees in connection with their oversea visits. However, 
the question of when it is permissible for grantees to receive honoraria or fees 
for services rendered beyond their assignments is one that can only be deter- 
mined on an individual basis with the officers of the American oversea post 
concerned. 

The first case cited in the GAO report involved an American specialist who 
went to Latin America. While in one country, local officials asked him to 
give a special public lecture under the auspices of the Ministry of Education 
and proferred a fee which he accepted. 
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The Embassy notified the Department of the offer and acceptance of the fee 
and expressed concern over possible implications if it were generally thought 
that fees were expected in such circumstances. The Department advised the 
Embassy that if a similar situation should occur again, the grantee should be 
informed that no fees for lectures are to be accepted without the concurrence of 
the Embassy and the Department. 

The second case cited involved a professor assigned to lecture at a foreign 
university. In addition to his full-time classwork at the university, the pro 
fessor assisted the local binational center in developing an English language 
training program. For this extracurricular English teaching he received a fee. 
The professor’s wife also taught English classes at the center and received a fee. 
While the Department believes the professor was ill-advised to accept fees for his 
extracurricular work, no such objection can be interposed with respect to his 
wife, who was not a grantee. 

3. American grantees used the Department’s foreign pouch service, in violation 
of IES regulations. 

Comment: All grantees are advised that the pouch service cannot be used to 
ship their personal belongings. A few grantees have disregarded this admonition. 
The Department pouch room has been instructed to send grantees’ personal pack- 
ages received there to the Washington Customs Office, so that the grantees can 
make their own arrangements for receiving the property. IES has also endorsed 
messages to the field reminding offending posts that the pouch service is not to be 
used for personal belongings. 


F. INTERNAL CONTROL 


1. IES did not properly maintain the prescribed control cards, form DS—1000, 
together with supporting vouchers. 

Comment: The IES fiscal procedures require the preparation and maintenance 
of the grant fund control card (form DS—1000) for each grant as it becomes 
active. Since there has been some laxity as noted in the GAO report, a new 
procedure has been put into effect to correct the situation. Periodic review is 
now made to assure proper maintenance of the control cards. 

2. Grant-in-aid contracts with participating institutions did not receive an 
administrative audit on a regularly scheduled basis, including inspection of con- 
tractor’s records. 

Comment: IES does conduct audits periodically of the accounts under the 
grant-in-aid contracts. Prior to August 10, 1958, there was no full time auditor 
on the staff and the regular fiscal officers undertook as much of the auditing as 
their other work permitted. With the employment of a full-time auditor and 
with the additional help of the Department’s internal audit staff, the audits of 
contractors’ records will be current by June 30, 1959. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Henperson. Now it had been my intention to read this state- 
ment, since it was really a summary, nevertheless I shall do my best 
to present our most urgent problems and needs briefly and orally as 
desired by the chairman. 

Senator Jounson. So that members of the committee may get this 
icture clearly, the House cut out $10,725,000 of the approximately 
228 million. 

The Department is asking for restoration of $9,205,000 of that cut, 
so they are asking for approximately $914 million out of the $1034 
million that were cut. They are here on appeal on the $914 million. 

It may be that on review we will want to go over some of the action 
by the House, but the primary thing we are interested in is whether 
or not they can justify this $10,725,000 that the House cut out. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Henverson. If agreeable to the committee, I shall first address 
myself to the appropriation “Salaries and expenses.” The salaries 
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and expenses, as you know, is the backbone of our whole fiscal system, 
This appropriation provides us with the means to operate the State 
Department and the nae Service. We had requested of the House 
$119,100,000 and 14,045 positions. 

The House has granted us 13,410 positions and $111,500,000, a re- 
duction of 635 positions and $7,600,000. 

Senator Jonnson. How does that compare with your figure lagt 
year? How many positions were you given last year? Fourteen 
thousand and forty-five positions represents an increase over last year 
of how many positions? 

Mr. Henperson. We asked for 294 more positions than we had last 
year and we were reduced 639 positions by the House. So a reduction 
in the number of positions would leaveu s with less than we had last 

ear. 
. Senator Satronsratu. Mr. Henderson, that is not an accurate state- 
ment, based on what we have here. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might interrupt, I think we ought to get the 
record straight. 

This would be 341 positions, as I read the figures of last year—less 
than last year, and 635 positions less than what you asked for in 1960, 

Senator Johnson’s question was as to the comparison of last year, 
which is 341, as I see the figures here, and not 635, which is the reduc- 
tion from this year. 

Mr. Henpverson. You are correct Senator Saltonstall. I’m afraid 
I misread my figures. I amsorry, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Let us see if we can get this straight. 

The budget estimate is for 14,045 positions; is that not correct? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Senator Jounson. Without any objection, I would like to insert at 
this point in the record the number of authorized positions of the De- 
partment of State beginning with this administration in 1954. 

We had 13,062 in 1954 authorized and 12,211 employed ; 

In 1955 we had 11,896 authorized and we had 11,079 employed; 

In 1956 we had 11,795 and 11,609 employed ; 

In 1957 we had 13,417 and 13,063 employed. 

We went off the road for 2 years when we made these reductions, 
terrific reductions. Of course the Secretary’s statement was that 
there was a cutback on 1957. 

In 1958 there were 13,503 authorized and 12,919 employed. 

In 1959, the last fiscal year, 13,751 were authorized and 13,083 
employed. 

ow in 1960 the budget authorized 14,045. The House allowed you 
13,410, which would be about 300 more than you had employed last 
year, but you would be about 300 less than authorized. 

Mr. Henperson. 341, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. So what you are doing, as I understand it, is this: 
The budget is for 14,045 positions and the House gave you 13,410 and 


your revised request is 14,025, so you just dropped 20 positions, is | 


that correct ? 
Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 
Senator Jounson. All right, go ahead. 
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The point is, you had approximately 12,000 employed in 1954, 
11,000 in 1955, 11,600 in 1956, 13,000 in 1957, 12,900 in 1958, and 
13,000 in 1959, and 14,025 is your revised request now. 

Now, you might tell us what the difference is between the em- 
loyed and authorized ? I understand there is some transition there, 

guess, from the time the personnel leave until you get a new 
employee ! 

Mr. Haut. Yes, sir. There are lapses in both the field and in 
Washington. 

Senator Jounson. All right, go ahead. 


TRANSFER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Henverson. I believe that the difference referred to by Sena- 
tor Saltonstall is based on our request for certain transferals. There 
was a transfer of 366 positions to the Department which have been 

aid for in the past by another agency. We are asking for the funds 
or those positions to be appropriated directly to the Department in- 
stead of being transferred to us paid by this other agency. 

The House has refused, so far, to accept that transfer. The House 
has therefore reduced our 1960 budget by that 366 positions. 

Mr. Haru. This item is a comparative transfer with which the 
House refused to go along. It is the major reduction made by the 
House. 

Mr. Henverson. Now I am still discussing the appropriation of 
“Salaries and expenses.” 


COST OF OPERATIONS ABROAD 


We had asked for $1,128,153 to take care of increases in costs of 
operating’ our missions abroad. These increased costs result from 
increasés In prices and wages throughout the world. The spiraling 
cost of living throughout the world has had the effect of increasing 
the cost of our operations abroad. We have estimated that we must 
pay $1,128,153 more to maintain our operations at the same level 
during the coming fiscal year as we maintained during the present 
year. This amount has been allowed by the House. 

We are opening a number of new posts during the coming year. 
We estimate that we shall require 47 new positions for these new 
posts at a total cost of $422,783. The House has granted us these 
47 positions and the $422,783. 

We are also asking for the elevation of certain consular posts in 
Africa, to an embassy status. According to our plans four posts where 
we now maintain consulates will be elevated during the next year to 
diplomatic missions since the areas in which these consulates are located 
will become independent countries. 

We shall require 52 positions and $988,871 to change the status of 
these posts. The House has allotted us 40 positions and $813,871. 
We are appealing, therefore, to the Senate to give us 12 additional 
positions and $174,990 to change the status of these posts. 

Senator Bripcrs. Where will the 12 be used, Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. Henpverson. In Nigeria—which we believe will become an inde- 
pest country during the coming year—Somalia, Togo, and the 

amerouns. 
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I do not think I need to impress upon the committee the importance 
of our establishing embassies at the appropriate level in these new 
countries. 

Senator Briners. Did the House strike them out specifically? Or 
just eliminate the funds ? 

Mr. Henverson. No. They simply did not allow sufficient funds, 

Mr. Hat. I might say this is our distribution of the House work, 
with the exception of the new posts and the 16 additional positions in 
the Office of the Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, which the 
House specifically allowed. We have assumed, on the basis of the 
money they gave us, that the overseas wages and prices would be first 
priority, and the next priority would be the elevation of consular 


posts. 
Senator Jounson. What did they say about the opening of new 
posts ? 


Mr. Hatz. They agreed to this. 

Senator Brinces. They agreed to it but did not give you the money? 

Mr. Hau. That is right. They did not give us enough money or 
people to complete the elevation of these consular posts. 

Senator Jounson. They just gave you the overall total and you 
pulled that out ? 

Mr. Haut. They felt we should make some reductions. 

Senator Jounson. Did you try to do this? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir, we reviewed it and made some reductions in the 
total request. We feel this is the amount that would be required to 
do a creditable job this next year. 

Mr. Henverson. If you would like me to tell you in detail how the 
funds will be expended on these four posts, I shall be glad to give it to 

ou. 

Senator Jounson. I do not care about that. I want you to give us 
information primarily that is not contained in the House hearings. 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes. 


IMPROVEMENT OF STAFF FACILITIES 


We have asked for an additional $876,364 for improving the support 
of the staff already in existence. 

Senator Brinces. To improve the staff now in existence ? 

Mr. Henverson. To improve the facilities of the staff and to enable 
it to do more effective work. I will give you some examples. 

In Ciudad Trujillo, in Mexico City, and in San Salvador, we must 
have additional space. In Ciudad Trujillo we are building a new 
office. We must rent a temporary office while the old one is being 
built or reconstructed. We need $15,000 for that. 

In Mexico City we need temporary warehouse facilities costing 

about $6,000 during the period of construction work on the new build- 
ing. 
In San Salvador we must seek new office space and we are asking 
$8,640 for that. The present landlord refuses to make necessary re- 
pairs because of the age of the building and plans to raze it as soon 
as possible. 

In the Far East, in Saigon, we are requesting funds for housing for 
our staff. It will be necessary for us to vacate some dilapidated Gov- 
ernment-owned temporary housing to make way for a new office build- 
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ing we are constructing. Therefore, we are asking for a moderate 
sum of $22,840 additional funds for rents and utilities for the em- 
ployees being displaced. 

We are asking for some specialized motor vehicles for use at several 
posts of Africa, where the roads are extremely poor. The staff of our 
consulates and of some of our diplomatic missions are practically 
marooned and cannot get out to the countryside. We are hoping to 
obtain some cross-country vehicles designed to go over any kind of a 
road in any kind of weather, so that our personnel can visit the 
outlying districts of the consular district or of the country, if it is an 
Embassy, where they are stationed. We are asking for 13 of these 
cross-country vehicles and 13 auxiliary vehicles. We estimate these 
vehicles will cost $136,000. 

Senator Briwwcrs. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask a question at this 
point ? 

Senator JcHnson. Surely. 

Senator Brinces. As to these new countries to which you refer, 
what are the other countries of the world doing? Are they going 
forward with similar setups in these new countries ? 

Mr. Henverson. They are. They are moving in very fast. This 
is particularly true in the case of the Iron Curtain countries. Some- 
times they are coming in faster than we. 

Senator Brincrs. In other words, so that we may be represented ef- 
fectively, you feel and you recommend to this committee that an ap- 
yroriate program should be carried forward by setting up new em- 
Sousios and strengthening consulates. 

Mr. Henperson. We are convinced that we should set up appro- 
priate embassies and strengthen our consulates. We should have 
the ability to move into all parts of those new countries and of the 
areas Which are still dependent. 

We are asking, I may say, for $136,000 for these specialized motor 
vehicles which had been disallowed. 

Senator JouNnson. Do you mean jeeps when you speak of specialized 
motor vehicles ? 

Mr. Haury. No; they are more powerful. They are larger than 
jeeps. Four-wheel drive, heavy vehicles. They will have two ve- 

icles, one a flatbed truck and the other will be a truck which will be 
fitted out to enable the officer to stay out in the back area where there 
are no lodging facilities. They will go out in teams of two trucks. 

Senator JoHnson. So that one can help the other? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir, but each would be individually powered so that 
one can pull the other one if necessary. The first one will have a com- 
bination for cooking and sleeping and there will be a water and fuel 
supply so that they can really go back into the bush country. The 
trucks would be made so that they could go over almost any kind of 
terrain. It will bea high-centered truck. 


ELEVATION OF POSTS 
Senator Brinces. May I ask, Mr. Henderson, How many commit- 
ments have you made—or how many decisions have you made, perhaps, 
is the best way to ask—to raise or elevate the posts to the position of 
formal Embassies or in any way elevate the status of various posts; 
and how many did the House give you? 
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Mr. Henpverson. The House has not made any specific reference to 
the elevation of consular posts or to diplomatic posts. What it has 
done is to provide funds whereby we can have 40 positions out of the 
52 requested and $813,881 of the $988,871 requested. It is our inter- 
pretation that the House reduced our estimate for this item by 12 
positions and $174,990. 

Senator Brinces. How many posts would that mean you can elevate? 

Mr. Henperson. We are planning, as I said, to elevate four in 
Nigeria, Somalia, Togo, and Cameroun. We shall have to elevate 
them regardless of how much funds we have, but they will not be 
properly staffed unless the $174,990 reduction is restored. 

Senator Brinces. Are there any others that are going to be elevated? 

Mr. Hatz. No, sir, none within the next year that we can foresee, but 
we think it is easily possible there may be others that would have to 
be elevated during the fiscal year 1960. 

Senator Bripces. How many did you elevate last year ? 

Mr. Henperson. Only one, Guinea. 

Mr. Harz. Guinea was the only one last year and we had no funds 
budgeted for it in our regular 1959 budget request. 

Senator Munpr. What are the criteria that you use for determining 
when is the time to elevate a post? 

Mr. Henperson. When it becomes independent. When it is recog- 
nized internationally as an independent country. 

Senator Munpr. When it is independent ? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, when it is independent. 

Senator Munprt. So we do not have any choice to discriminate spe- 
cifically against a new country, but when it is independent we just fol. 
low that procedure? 


NEED FOR MORE CONFERENCES 


Mr. Henperson. That is right, Senator. In addition, we are ask- 
ing for more funds to enable us to have more ambassadorial confer- 
ences, chief of mission conferences, and consular conferences. 

In some parts of the world we have not been able to have the ambas- 
sadorial conferences for several years because of the lack of funds. 

Last month I attended an Ambassadors’ conference in Santiago, 
Chile. All 10 of our Ambassadors from South America were present. 
It was the first Ambassadors’ conference in South America that we 
have had for 4 years and it wasextremely helpful. The Ambassadors 
discussed their various experiences. They exchanged views with re- 
gard to our policies. They discussed methods of approach to difficult 
problems. The conference lasted for 3 days and everyone present 
considered that a conference of this kind should be held more fre- 
quently, possibly every year. 


Whether or not we will be able to hold these conferences every 
vear, I am not sure, but we should have them at least once every 2 | 


years. We have not had funds to do this. 


Senator Mansrtetp. I think this idea of conferences on a regional | 
basis is a good thing. I have heard some very interesting reports on | 
a conference held within the past several months in San Salvador. | 


I wonder if it would be possible to get a report of what went on 
at that meeting so that this committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee could have a chance to look it over ? 
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Mr. Henpverson. The Ambassadors at such a conference discuss 
everything, frankly, among themselves in a privileged way; never- 
theless, we shall be very glad to send you a general description of this 
conference. 

Senator Mansrrecp. A general report ? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, a general report of the problems we discussed 
and some of the decisions taken, if that would be agreeable? 

Senator MANsFieLp. There were ambassadors in attendance? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, sir. I was present at that conference, also. 

Senator Mansrtevp. If possible, could you give us any divergence 
of views which may have existed relative to the Caribbean and the 
Central American situations ? 

Mr. Henperson. We would be glad to discuss the conference with 

ou. 

Senator Munpr. I do not think the Senator from Montana would 
want that made a part of the hearing record because in our national 
interest we do not want all of the rough talk and divergent opinions 
which come out of the conferences of that kind spread on a public 
record where the countries being discussed would probably get an 
eyeful and anearful. We ought not to have it. ' 

Senator Jounson. Senator Mansfield, you just want it available to 
the members ? 

Senator Mansrretp. Yes; not for the hearing record. 

Senator Jounson. We will proceed on the assumption that it will 
be handled according to the classification it should have. 

Senator Munpr. I just wanted to establish that we have that in 
mind on this matter. This is not something that should be put in the 
hearings. 

DISARMAMENT STUDIES 


Senator Brinces. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one other 
question. 

With regard to the $550,000 requested for survey, which I think 
the House left out, what was that for? That was not clear from the 
House hearing ? 

Mr. Hatx. That was for disarmament studies. We asked for this 
money to contract with the Rand Corp. to do certain technological 
studies on disarmament and outer space problems and atomic energy 
with respect to proposals that might be made and discussed at inter- 
national conferences. 

Senator Brivers. Everybody is getting into that act. Every depart- 
ment is making those studies, I think. 

Mr. Haty. The House left it out because they felt we should look 
to the military for this kind of information. It is our feeling, how- 
ever, that our interest in this is perhaps somewhat different than the 
other agencies. This would be very helpful to the Department in 
checking through on proposals which we might want to put forward, 
but on which we might need a technological check. 

Senator Brinces. Well, with the Space Agency and with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and with the Military Establishment all making 
studies, do you still think there is another angle besides what would 
be provided by their studies, so that you should have this money 
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Mr. Hau. Yes, sir; we feel there is a side of this, limitations of 
armaments and disarmament—the foreign policy aspects—where it is 
important for the Department to have access to these technicians. 

We feel that we should not bring them on our own payroll as this 
would not be economical, but we should have a small contract with 
the Rand Corp., who already have the people on their payrolls. That 
would be the best and most economic way to get access to these 
materials. ‘ 

Senator Brivces. Well, that was not clear to me from the House 


hearings. 
SUPPLY INVENTORIES 


Mr. Henprrson. Now, if I could, I would like to read to you the 
various steps we would like to take to improve the effectiveness of our 
existing staff. In addition to the increase requested for consular con- 
ferences and ambassador conferences, we need an increase of $149,000 
to restore some of our supply inventories, particularly in Europe and 
Latin America. We are running very short of reserve supplies. We 
should keep that pipeline full in order to operate efficiently and 


economically. 
HOUSING FOR DEPUTY CHIEFS OF MISSIONS 


We would also like to improve the housing situation of some of our 
deputy chiefs of missions, particularly in Latin America, who are 
not able, with the funds at their disposal, to maintain adequate repre- 
sentational living quarters. Therefore, we would like to be able to 
rent quarters and furnish them for our deputy chiefs of missions in a 
number of Latin American posts. We estimate that this would cost 
some $98,000 additional. In La Paz, Bolivia, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Quito, Tegucigalpa, Port-au-Prince, Rio de Janeiro, and Havana our 
deputy chiefs of mission really need relief. 

We have also requested $21,774 to improve the quarters of our Ma- 
rine guards in certain places in Latin America. We need additional 
funds for office equipment and air conditioning in the Far East, the 
Near East, and south Asia. Our request for such equipment includes 
some $239,000 for the Near East and south Asia and $48,400 for the 
Far East. 


ATTACHE TRAVEL IN AFRICA 


We have asked for additional funds for administrative and re- 
gional attaché travel in Africa and in the Near East and south Asian 
areas. This would require $44,867 for Africa and $14,685 for the 
Near East and southeastern Asia. These additional funds, if granted, 
would permit the members of our staff in various consulates and 
embassies to travel throughout the country or consular district in 
which they are stationed and thereby broaden their contacts and ob- 
serve firsthand the various problems and developments with which 
they must deal. 

I do not think I need to stress how important it is that our diplo- 
matic and consular representatives abroad should have an opportunity 
to leave the capital and go out into outlying districts if they are to 
have a complete understanding of the country or area to which they 
are assigned. 
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POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


The next item for which we are making an appeal is the strengthen- 
ing of our political activities. We asked for 58 additional positions 
at a cost of $1,130,335. This has not been allowed. 

Under this item we are asking the Senate to restore 51 positions and 
$1,074,235. Of these, 40 positions would be in the Department and 11 
would be overseas. 

We are asking for 19 additional positions to deal with Sino-Soviet 
Affairs. Seventeen of these are to strengthen that part of our Euro- 
pean Bureau which deals with Eastern European matters.. At the 
present time we do not have the proper staff in the area of Eastern 
Europe in the Department, to handle the problems which are facing 
us. The other two are in the Bureau of African Affairs, 

In my written statement I have gone into detail with regard to this 
matter. Unless you would like more information at this time I will 
not discuss it any further. 


UNESCO POSITIONS 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, being an old battle-scarred veteran 
in defending UNESCO after its advocates have gone down to the 
other end of the avenue and I am here all alone, I would like to have 
them present for all the embassies that are available, the UNESCO 
positions. 

Mr. Hat. This item for six UNESCO positions is the result of a 
definite request from the National Commission of UNESCO for addi- 
tional staff help. They have found the present staff to be inadequate 
to service the national conferences they have, and also to service the 
delegations going to international meetings. Because of the intensifi- 
cation of the political struggle inside UNESCO between ourselves and 
the Soviet Union, the National Commission believes the present staff 
in the Department is not adequate to meet this challenge. This was 
4 unanimous request from the National Commission, and also from 
our delegation, which went to the last UNESCO Conference. 

Senator Munpr. What would be the nature of these positions and 
the functions ? 

Mr. Har. As I recall it, three professional people would be con- 
cerned with developing positions on various items which come before 
the UNESCO Conference, and by reason of that, also come before 
the National Commission. The additional three positions would be 
of a clerical character, to help out on arrangements for the meetings, 
to handle the large volume of correspondence, and to assist these three 
professional officers. 

Mr. Henperson. I may say they asked for 12 positions and we cut 
it to 6. 

Senator Munpr. How much of an overall increase is involved in 
these six ? 

Mr. Hatt. Approximately $41,000. I will supply the exact figure 
for the record, Senator. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The annual salary rate for the six UNESCO positions is $41,580. 
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CULTURAL COORDINATOR POSITIONS 


Senator Munpr. Now I will ask the same question about the three 
cultural coordinator positions. 

Mr. Hau. This is for one of the Secretary’s special assistants, 
When Secretary Herter occupied the position of Under Secretary, he 
directed that positive steps be taken to overcome lack of coordination 
between the IES program, the military exchange program, the ICA 
exchange program, and the private exchange program. He, there- 
fore, set up this special position in his own office to try to bring these 
programs together to eliminate the problem. These additional posi- 
tions are an addition to this staff. 

Senator Munpr. Now does the Office of Cultural Coordination en- 
vision sharing its intentions with Congress, with the Appropriations 
Committee, because we are a little confused as to which agency is 
doing what? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. My understanding is that Mr. Thayer, after 
he has had some time on the job, would appreciate an opportunity 
to appear before the committee. 

Senator Munpr. Can you give us any idea as to what amount of 
time is going to be considered enough time before we can get a report! 

Mr. Hau. I should think within the next budget cycle, that he 
would have an opportunity to participate, both on the executive side 
and the legislative side. 

Senator Munpr. And would you envision that. before Mr. Thayer, 
or the Secretary or the Executive, whichever one will do it, if any 
changes or switches or alterations in the programs are made, that they 
will come back and consult with the committee before doing it, so 
that we do not become faced with a situation which, in our opinion, 
may not be desirable? I think it was originally contemplated in the 
committee that there should be coordination before any changes are 
made or any functions are altered, that they should at least consult 
with us before finalizing the recommendation. 

Mr. Hatz. Iam sure the Department will do that. 

Senator Munpr. Would you see that Mr. Thayer does that? 

Mr. Hay. Yes,sir. I think Mr. Thayer is here. 

Mr. Trayer. I would be glad to give that assurance. I have no 
proposal at the present time for any changes of any kind in the pro- 
grams. I have two programs in mind. One is the formation of a 
new Bureau of Cultural Relations, which went into being on the 
1st of June. 

Another is the coordination, and in the coordination field at the 
present time we are conducting a survey to find out what all the 
agencies of the Government are doing and to determine what form 
of coordination we should put in. 

Before any steps of that kind are taken, I will naturally consult 
with the committee. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you very much because we hear rumors 
and reports occasionally of a switch of functions and a switch of 
personnel, which I think inevitably grow out of the fact of making 
these studies, and it is good to know that before there are changes 
we will be able to consult with you because here, after all, is where 
the interest in this thing was generated, and here is where the prob- 
lem really is, because we have to appropriate for these things and 
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to do it wisely we have to give you the proper funds for it, so we 
ought to have the information. 

opefully, when we get it all together, we will have a picture 
éially understandable. 


LABOR ATTACHE POSITIONS 


Mr. Henverson. Included in the political activities abroad which 
we would like to strengthen are those activities in which our labor 
attachés are engaged. We are planning to send abroad some addi- 
tional labor attachés at posts where the role of labor is becoming more 
important and we are hoping that the Senate will restore the funds 
requested so that we may appoint these attachés. I do not think it 
necessary to impress upon you the importance of the role which or- 
ganized labor, or even unorganized labor, is playing in the world 
today. We think that our Government should be kept fully informed 
of what labor in various parts of the world is doig, and that we 
should have personnel in our embassies and, in some instances, in our 
consulates who are experts on labor matters, and who will keep in 
touch with the programs of the labor ministries, and also with labor 
leaders themselves. 

Senator JoHNnson. Have you had labor attachés? 

Mr. Henperson. We do have a number of them, but we would like to 
have some more to strengthen our labor activities. 

Senator Jounson. What do you mean by “strengthening”? Do 
you mean getting better ones or adding more? 

' Mr. Henverson. We are adding 10 labor attachés to our various 
missions and consulates. Our regular Foreign Service officers do 
this where there are no labor attachés. In some places they are doing 
extremely well, however we do feel it would help us and would make 


our work in this field more effective if we had people with a little 
| more specialized knowledge serving as labor attachés. 


Senator Jonnson. Do you get any help from the Mutual Security 
people in that field? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. The Mutual Security people are helpful in 
sme ways. ‘Their work in the field of labor is quite different from 


| the kind of work which our labor attachés are doing. In fact, I had 


— 


atalk with Mr. Riddleberger 2 days ago on this subject. He agreed 
that additional labor attachés in certain posts would be advantageous 
beeause they could be of assistance to the MSA programs. 

Senator Jounson. You asked for 11 additional ? 

Mr. Hennerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Will you insert in the record where they will be 
stationed ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. We shall place those in the record; yes, sir. 


The fact is, I can give them to you orally now, if you would like to 
have them ? 


Senator Jounson. All right. 

Mr. Henperson. Tunis, Dakar, Pretoria, Teheran, New Delhi, 
Volombo, Seoul, Djarkarta, and Belgrade—also one additional Jabor 
position in the Department. 
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LETTER FROM ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


Senator Jounson. I have received a letter dated June 9, 1959 
from Andrew J. Biemiller, director, department of legislation, 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza. 
tions, urging approval of the budget estimate requested for the labor 
attaché program of the Department of State for the fiscal year 1960, 
Without objection, this letter will be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1959. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on the Department of State 
and Justice, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Just before leaving for Europe, President Meany 
asked me to bring to your attention his deep concern over an item in the budget 
for the Department of State. 

Mr. Meany, along with 12 other trade union officials, serves on the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Advisory Committee on International Labor Affairs. On May 
19, 1959, that Committee met and discussed among other things the need for ex- 
panding the Jabor attaché corps in the Foreign Service. It was unanimously 
agreed that the absence of labor attachés in many nations of the world con- 
stitutes a serious gap in our Foreign Service. In all of Africa, for example, 
there are only two labor attachés. The advisory committee renewed its recom- 
mendation that the labor attaché corps be expanded and that adequate funds 
be provided for training these officers. 

In light of the above, we are disturbed at the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in disallowing all but 10 of 345 new positions which had been re 
quested by the State Department. The 10 that were allowed are all in the 
Office of the Under Secretary for Economic Affairs. If the action of the House 
is not modified by the Senate and then in conference, it will make impossible 
any increase in the labor attaché program. It is our understanding that the 
State Department was requesting funds for labor posts in 10 countries. These 
are Tunisia, French West Africa, Union of South Africa, Iran, Greece, Ceylon, 
Yugoslavia, Korea, India, and Belgium. Moreover, even the 39 currently 
budgeted labor attaché positions are threatened, if developments elsewhere 
should make absolutely essential some new nonlabor positions. 

We respectfully urge your committee to take the necessary steps to remove 
the absolute ban on new positions which the House action approved. The de- 
velopment of free and democratic trade unions, especially in the new and emerg- 
ing nations of the world, should be one of the major goals of our foreign policy. 
The work of American labor attachés is crucial in helping us to understand the 
problems attending such development and in helping other nations understand 
the value of free and democratic trade unions. 

It is our hope that the Senate will restore at least sufficient funds to provide 
for the expansion of the labor attaché program included in the budget request 
by the Department of State. Ultimately, it is to be hoped that a labor attaché 
will be part of every U.S. mission throughout the world. 


Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 


Director, Department of Legislation. 
COMMERCIAL ATTACHE POSITIONS FOR GENEVA 


Senator Jonnson. Are any one of these commercial jobs? Does 


your request include a commercial attaché for Geneva? 
Mr. Hau. No, sir. There are no commercial attachés in the group 


Mr. Henderson just mentioned. We have a commercial attaché in 
Bern at the present time, but we do not have one in this budget for 


Geneva. 
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Mr. Henpverson. We have one officer at the present time detailed 
to take care of commercial matters, but we are hoping to strengthen 
19, the commercial work in our consulate in Geneva. 


mn, Senator JoHNnson. You are aware there has been a suggestion made 
a | here of that ? 

Or Mr. Hau. No. 

30, Senator Jounson. Did you have disagreement with it ? 


Mr. Haty. We do not have any disagreement in principle with it. 
Senator Jomnson. You are not asking for it? 
Mr. Haux. We have not put it in the budget; that is right. 
| Senator Jounson. Why? 
» | Mr. Harty. Because we are under limitation as to the total amount 


| we can request, and we did not know about this suggestion at the 

ate | simethe budget was framed. 

any Senator Jounson. Do you believe it is needed ? rol 

get Mr. Haru. We believe there is a need for strengthening in Geneva. 
Mr. Henverson. That is right, but we have not come to the con- 

- clusion that there should be an additional officer sent to Geneva for 


ex. | thispurpose. 
asly Senator Jonnson. I am trying to find out whether you agree with 
con- hig recommendation or whether you do not agree with him or is it 


ple, the Budevet Director that does not agree with him? Tell me which it is. 

indg | Mr. Henverson. I personally think we should have an officer in 
Geneva concentrating on commercial activities. 

pre- Senator Jonnson. Does that mean that other people in the Depart- 

i, | ment do not think that? 

ouse | Mr. Henperson. We have no taken the matter up with other people 

sible | inthe Department. 

- the Senator Jonnson. Do you not think you ought to do it when you get 

rs areport like that ? 

antly Mr. Henperson. We do think so. 

here Seratnr Jornnson. Will you find out what the Department’s attitude 
ison that ? 

ee Mr. Henpverson. We shall. 

iy. CHANGES IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 

hr I would like to point out that this budget was prepared a year and 
ahalf ago, and we could not change it at this stage. 

— Senator Jonnson. I know, but you would be surprised just. how 


taché | Much you want to change what the House did just last week, all of 

| these appeals. You want to change what they did, and that. is the 
House budget and we are going to have to change the administration 
budget a good deal. If we do not, we are going to be charged with 


rm «| budget busting. We have to be flexible. We have to change it. If 
the indications are it ought to be reduced, we have to reduce it. If the 

| Indications are it ought to be adjusted, we have to adjust it. The 

Does , House has made some material reductions in certain areas here, and 


it places I imagine we will want to make some more, and we have to 
rroup | do that. If we do not, we will be charged with budget busting, 
hé in | charged with being budget busters. 

t, for Mr. Henverson. What I meant to point out was that we were not 


at this time adding positions or funds to the estimates which we had 
dleared with the Bureau of the Budget for 1960. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE LIMITATION—BUILDINGS PROGRAM 


Senator Jounson. Back on page 4 of the bill, you have “Not legs 
than $16 million shall be used for foreign currency exchange,” 
et cetera, for your building program. . 

Now you ask for $1.3 million for your administrative people to 
continue the current level of operations and the House put ip 
$1,072,000. 

Now, as I understand the change, the limitation reduces the super. 
vision you can have by a little over $200,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Haru. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think that is wise? 

Mr. Hau. We think it is unwise. We think we need additional 
supervision. 

Senator Jounson. You think that if you have the total money you 
can distribute it better, according to the budget requests, than accord- 
ing to the House allowance ? 

Mr. Hatz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. So it will not add anything to the money but 
you would prefer the limitation to be $1.3 million for your personnel 
rather than $1,072,000? Isthat your feeling? 

Mr. Harz. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. Is that your feeling, Mr. Henderson ? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. I hope the Senate takes notice of that, because 
we do not have to change the funds any, but it might be a waste of 
funds to cut down this figure. 


FOREIGN BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Hauu. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to 
insert at this point the statement of the director of the foreign build- 
ings program. 

Mr. Jounson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR OF OFFICE OF FOREIGN BUILDINGS ON ACQUISITION, 
OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the foreign buildings program 
of the Department of State derives its authority from the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, which authorizes the appropriation of 
$231,625,000 to provide suitable office space and housing abroad for the Foreign 
Service of the United States. Pursuant to this authorization, $203,530,000 has 
been appropriated for the foreign buildings program through fiscal year 1959. 
In this connection, I should like to report to this committee that a request 
for an increase of $100 million in the buildings funds authorization is now 
before the Congress. 

For 1960 the House approved $17,372,000 for this program, a reduction of 
$628,000 from the amount requested. The House allowance also reduced 
the administrative expense limitation by $228,000 to $1,072,000. An appeal is 
made only for restoration of this administrative expense limitation to $1,300,000. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION PBOGRAM 


Since the committee last reviewed this program, substantial progress has 
made in our construction activities. Twelve major projects have been 
completed. They are— 


Tegucigalpa___-__-------- Embassy office building and residence. 

Santiago de Cuba____-_-_-- Consulate office building (lease-purchase). 

EEE Consulate general office building. 

IR si cnrerertem mes eee Embassy office building. 

WFO. -- ene Consulate office building and staff housing. 

ia ips cent einen areas Staff housing. 

NE cc icinsnicenteitienethenm sie Embassy office building and staff housing. 

EEE cists ghtctcvaiesom as <izere Do. 

I i ait anvcescn beanie sais Consulate office building and staff housing. 

0 Consulate general office building and staff housing. 

hades bic cia shia Snein igi Embassy office building (rehabilitation and enlarge- 
ment). 

Ciudad Juarez__.-.-~~--. Consulate office building (long-term lease). 


CURRENT CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


At the present time, 20 major projects are under construction. They are— 


I eo aide ceca acinyag Embassy office building, residence and staff housing. 
ce ne wrseo co enpey tmnesiinrcins Embassy office building. 
aie Staff housing. 
ES Embassy office building. 
Ce ee Do. 
EE eee Do. 
a Embassy office building, residence and staff housing. 
a EEE SE ae Consulate general office building and residence. 
EEE RSLS ama Embassy office building. 
ie de measeree Embassy Office building (lease-purchase). 
RR sina aie seteips oe Embassy office building. 
Port-au-Prince_________-_- Do. 
ee Staff housing. 
ite ts ibeswn Embassy office building annex. 
atta ie lst USIA reproduction center. 
| i A a Staff housing. 
I Embassy office building. 
St Embassy office building and residence. 
EERE ESS} Staff housing. 
ee ot a 2S Embassy residence. 


CURRENT PLANNING ACTIVITIES 


At the present time, architectural planning is progressing on the following 
projects : 


lay caies asesevmrinccuas Consulate general office building. 
ss SE Embassy Office building. 
is Do. 
nn Consulate office building. 
icine ES Embassy office building. 
 ..<°oie Do. 
merce City...._....___. Do. 
i di cscicen sia Consulate general office building. 
ew Consulate general office building and staff housing. 
es cterreenencncnen Embassy office building. 
ila Consulate general office building. 
al ET Do. 
eee Embassy office building. 
Addis Ababa____________. Embassy office building annex. 
8 Embassy office building extension. 
a Consulate office building, staff housing, and residence 
(lease). 
Mogadiscio___...._.______ Consulate office building, staff housing, and residence. 


Niagara Falls__..._______. Consulate office building and residence. 
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a Embassy office building extension. 

I iri inh tits tits bikie Consulate office building, residence, and staff housing. 

ROUGUOR J. ciceteiin suns .. Embassy office building extension, embassy residence, 
and deputy chief of mission residence. 

SF it) Embassy office building extension. 

EOE oe Embassy office building and staff housing. 

RIN cit te Staff housing. 

eR Do. 

el Ee Do. 

DER wach toe eae Regional communications unit building. 

nO dees oe Embassy residence. 

RT ee Staff housing and agriculture attaché residence. 

a Agriculture attaché residence 

eee Principal officer residence. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT REALTY ACTIVITIES 


During the past year several important building matters have emerged. 


Transfer of Brazilian capital 


As the committee is aware, the Government of Brazil has embarked upon the 
construction of a new capital city to be known as Brasilia, located about 600 miles 
north and west of the present capital of Rio de Janeiro. Construction is well 
along on many of the major aspects of this new city. The new Presidentia] 
palace, certain important streets, a large Government hotel, and other related 
facilities already have been completed. In addition, by the end of the year, there 
had been substantial progress in the construction of Ministry buildings, the water 
supply system, and housing. 

The U.S. Government owns one of the finest diplomatic establishments in the 
world in Rio de Janeiro. In the course of the next few years it will be necessary 
for our Government to relocate its Diplomatic Establishment in Brasilia. In 
anticip»tion of this move, FBO has arranged to accept as a gift from the Brazil- 
ian Government a chancery site of approximately 8 acres in the section set aside 
in Brasilia for the construction of future diplomatic establishments. Also, nego- 
tiations have been proceeding with the Brazilian authorities for the acquisition 
of a site for the future embassy residence, outside the diplomatic enclave, fora 
friendly or token price. 

The Department is watching closely the development of Brasilia, but does not 
believe it will be necessary during the next year to undertake planning a per. 
manent establishment there. If the Brazilian Government moves as rapidly on 
the project as it intends at this time, it may be necessary for FBO to construct 
on the new choncery site a simple “staging” building which would serve the 
immediate needs of our Government in the gradual establishment of the mission 
in Brasilia, and which could be used in the future as a facilities or ‘service 
building. 

The committee will be kent informed of pertinent developments in this major 
buildings problem which confronts the Department. 


Disposal of Heacock Building, Manila 

After several years of negotiations, finally it was possible in June 1958 t 
consummete the sale of the Heacock Ruilding in Manila. As the committee 
knows. this eight-storv downtown building has heen occupied for many years by 
the Vetersns’ Administration and the USTA. The chancery building is seriously 
overcrowded and there exists an urgent need for additional space for the consular 
section and related activities of the Embassy. 

Simultaneonsly with the sale of the Heacock Building for $2.341.220 in Philip 
pine nesos. FBO anthorized the construction of an embassy annex building on the 
present choneerv site at the cost of $2.302.474. Unon completion of the annex 
building. it will he nossible to relieve the congestion in the present chancery ani 
to consolidote Veterans’ and certain USIA functions on the Government-owndl 
chancery site. 


Site acanisition in Berlin 

The Denartment had not proposed to acanire a chancery site in Berlin in 198 
However, by fortuitous cirenmstaneces. the Department was provided with & 
uniaue onnortnnity to acquire for $554.000 annroximatelv 8 acres on the Tier 
garten in Berlin. FBO is not proceeding at this time with any further aspe 
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of a building program for Berlin, but if such a project becomes expedient, the 
new site is considered ideal for the construction of both a chaneery and a 
residence for the principal officer. 
Site acquisition, Mogadiscio, Somaliland 

Somaliland, now a trust territory, will be granted its independence and will 
become a sovereign state in 1960. Because of various circumstances, it has not 
peen possible to lease satisfactory facilities even for present U.S. Government 
activities, and it is apparent now that facilities appropriate for the diplomatic 
mission cannot be leased when the post becomes an embassy. In order to pro- 
yide representative facilities for U.S. Government activities at this post, a fine 
site in the outskirts of Mogadiscio was acquired for $10,000. The site is ade- 
quate for all physical facilities required to serve all the needs of our Government 
at this post. While the architects and engineers are formulating plans for this 
project, two water wells are being drilled and a perimeter fence demanded by 
local circumstances is being constructed. 


Disposal of property on Grosvenor. Squarc, London 


As the committee is aware, the new chancery on the west side of Grosvenor 
Square, London, is under construction and is expected to be completed and ready 
for occupancy early in 1960. Asa part of the London program, the Department 
has set in motion plans to dispose of the present chancery properties known as 1, 
8, and 5 Grosvenor Square this year. In addition, the Department has advised 
the Navy Department that it will be necessary for that Department to vacate 
the premises known as 20 Grosvenor Square as of December 31, 1960. When this 
is accomplished, the civilian side of the U.S. Government will be housed in a 
single building in London located on Grosvenor Square. 


Transfer of Australian Military Establishment 


Last year the Australian Government took action to move its military estab- 
lishment from Melbourne to its capital city of Canberra. Accordingly, we must 
transfer our own Defense attachés accredited to the Australian Government, and 
their staffs. In order to accommodate them in Canberra it is necessary to pro- 
vide additional space by addition to the Government-owned chancery in Can- 
berra. Architectural plans have been completed and it is expected that a con- 
struction contract in the neighborhood of $375,000 will be awarded during the 
current year to provide for this additional requirement. 

Site acquisition in Africa 

In addition to the planning now underway for Mogadiscio, Somaliland, a thor- 
ough review and inspection have been made of several other important realty 
matters developing in Africa. 

In Libya, difficulties are being encountered because of the transfer of the capi- 
tal city from Tripoli to Benghazi... The problem: has been intensified by the 
apparent temporary nature of the transfer. The Government of Libya also is 
building a new capital city at El Beida, approximately 125 miles by highway 
from Benghazi and across the entire country from Tripoli. The Department has 
selected a new chancery site in El Beida and has agreed to a token price of 
2 cents per square meter. The mission and the Ambassador already have been 
transferred to Benghazi and have been accommodated in properties held under 
short-term leases. 

In Khartoum, Sudan, conversations have been held in expectation of acquiring 
a fine site on the Nile River. While final arrangements have not been completed, 
it would appear that the interest of our Government would be served best by the 
acquisition of this site at the appropriate time for construction of suitable 
Government-owned quarters to replace expensive leasing arrangements and to 
provide the type of facilities needed for our establishment in Khartoum. 

In Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, an appropriate site has been acquired for the 
future location of the U.S. establishment in this important area. Construction 
is not planned for the immediate future at this time, but the Department is 
watching closely the developments at this post. 

In Lagos, Nigeria, a difficult post, additional staff housing is required urgently 
for lower ranking employees. Two good sites have been acquired and FBO 
plans to construct immediately two 8-unit apartment buildings to house lower 
ranking employees, including those of ICA. 

In Accra, Ghana, the new chancery and staff housing projects have been com- 
pleted. FBO had planned the acquisition of a suitable site and the construc- 
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tion of an embassy residence. However, after careful inspection of the residence 
now occupied by the Ambassador, it was determined that this residence, with 
some alterations, would be fully suitable as a long-term solution to the residence 
problem in Accra. Negotiations have been concluded and the residence has been 
acquired for $106,810 in pounds sterling. 


LEASING OPERATIONS 


For fiscal year 1960, $750,000 is required to meet payments on leases of 10 
years or longer duration. In some areas of the world where fee-simple owner. 
ship of property is not recognized or other conditions exist, long-term leasing 
is the only practical alternative to ownership. These leases, Sometimes with 
payments in advance, customarily are cheaper for the Government. In many 
eases, long-term leases contain options to purchase within stipulated periods, 
This device is a protection to our Government and assures the availability of 
desirable accommodations over longer periods of time. 

Leases for terms of less than 10 years are included in the salaries and ex. 
penses budget. However, aid in lease negotiation in the field and the technica] 
review and processing in Washington are handled by FBO in the same manner 
as long-term leases. The same is true of leases for other Government agencies 
such as USIA and ICA. As of December 1958, there were in effect 2,540 leases 
throughout the world, with annual rentals of $10,787,165, being serviced through 
the leasing facilities of FBO. 


OTHER FEDERAL AGENCY REQUIREMENTS 


By agreement with the Department of Defense, the budget for the buildings 
program contains a provision each year for representation housing for senior 
military attachés. A similar agreement is in effect with the Department of 
Agriculture for housing agriculture attachés abroad. In 1960, we propose to 
acquire five or six housing units for the use of military attachés in locations 
designated by the Department of Defense. For the agriculture attachés, we pro- 
pose the acquisition of three to five units in 1960 at oversea posts selected by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


OTHER PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


The program will continue to require heavy expenditures for initial furniture 
and furnishings as new projects are constructed. During the coming fiscal year, 
it is estimated that $750,000 will be required for this item, and an additional 
$1,150,000 will be required to replace and repair worn-out furniture and house 
hold equipment. We plan also to expend $400,000 for important capital im- 
provements to existing property, $2,100,000 for repairs and routine maintenance, 
$50,000 for the replacement of worn and obsolete telephone equipment, and 
$100,000 for the repair and replacement of heavy equipment. Operation of 
buildings abroad in 1960 will require $3,200,000. To carry out such a worldwide 
buildings program will require $1,300,000 for conduct of program expenses, 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in this statement I have en- 
deavored to mention a few of the major highlights and needs of the buildings 
program. We have made significant progress toward accomplishment of the 
long-term objective which we discussed several years ago. We have endeavored 
to administer the buildings program in a manner which will warant your 
continued confidence and support. With the program before you, I am con- 
fident we will continue to move forward in the best interest of our Government. 
We ask, therefore, your favorable consideration of our request for fiscal year 
1960. 


USE OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


operation of Public Law 480 are used for any of these State Depart- 
ment operations in your budget ? 


Senator Dworsuax. Mr. Chairman, at that point could I ask the | 
Secretary whether any of our local currencies acquired under the | 
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Mr. Henverson. They are. In fact, there have been a number of 
suggestions made that the Department use some of the surplus local 
currencies to augment appropriated funds available for local travel in 
the field. We have never really had sufficient funds to enable our 
people in the field to travel as much as we think they should and 
augmentation of or increase in the funds available for such travel 
would be helpful. However, under present law, we have no authority 
to use such currencies for local travel unless we purchase them. Even 
if we had such authority there would be some knotty administrative 

roblems to be solved. 

Senator Dworsnak. What percentage is currently used ? 

Mr. Henverson. I cannot give you the exact percentage now. We 
can put that in the record. 

. Haut. We draw from whatever source it is available. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is available in almost every country. 

Mr. Haty. We would not use any of a particular currency in the 
local market if any of that currency is available under Public Law 480 
or the lend-lease settlement agreements. 

Senator Dworsuak. So you do have certain advantages because the 
State Department is the only agency in the executive branch which 
does have these operations in virtually every country, so therefore it 
has the potential of using some of these funds. There is an accumu- 
lation of more than $2 billion. 

Mr. Hat. Yes. Unfortunately surplus amounts exist in only 
about six countries, so our use is not as great as we would like it to be. 

Senator DworsHax. You have some in many more countries, 
though ? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, that is right, but the large amount, I am talking 
about exists in only six or seven countries. We are using, Public 
Law 480 currencies in 14 or 15 countries and using our other foreign 
currencies in the other countries. 

Senator Dworsnax. How many of the local currencies are used ? 
You follow the procedure generally of trying to buy your local cur- 
rencies with dollars, thereby conserving those dollars? 

Mr. Hari. By buying from the U.S. Treasury, yes. 

Senator DworsHaxk. And you use those dollars which are authorized 
or appropriated in this budget ? 


FOREIGN CREDITS AND CURRENCIES 


Mr. Hatt. Yes sir. At this point I would like to insert statements 
which show the status of foreign credits and currencies. 

Senator JouNson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENTS AS OF MARCH 31, 1959, CoNCERNING FoREIGN CREDITS 
AND CURRENCIES 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CASH BALANCES IN U.S. TREASURY ACCOUNTS 


3-b-8 Distribution of unrestricted balances held on March 31, 1959. 

3-1 Comparison of holdings on March 31, 1959 with selected earlier dates. 

8-d-1 Net change in balances during the period July 1, 1958 through March 
31, 1959. 

8-e-1 Source of balances available for purchase. 

3-f-1 Source of balances not available for purchase. 
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FOREIGN CURRENCY AVAILABILITIES UNDER CREDIT AGREEMENTS 


960 


4-a-1 Depletion of availabilities during the period July 1, 1958, through March 


31, 1959. 


4—-c-1 Net change in lend-lease and surplus property indebtedness during the 


period July 1, 1958, through March 31, 1959, by country. 


TaBLE 3—b-3.— Distribution of unrestricted foreign exchange cash balances held in 


U.S. Treasury accounts on Mar. 31, 1959 


[In equivalent thousands of U.S. dollars] 





Dollars 

2 countries in which the balances exceeded the equivalent of U.S. $10 million_- $36, 797 
ia a a iss nsctipaiiind alicia idan andthe ints Calaeiaitet ateiagte 19, 021 
eee RE EE SE ES A NS EAA --| 17, 775 

5 countries in which the balances ranged between the equivalents of $1 million es 
I eine tin tae cheba kdhi deh ccka ekbg tne bhibauds downs 34, 424 
Yugoslavia__...-... Leuputicaipastohesiewcsuhédebeskonlencucsavacusen se 9, 608 
NN ES cb esl ids. dh bibdebnadl cbttbubehenducdisukecklmancca’ 7, 180 
i ai a i le lk oh 7,113 
no cn nacegnpanenensannensuahaeatakaehteckegliutenatad ated 5, 654 

tind sayrnnetheg tags a6oseebenssonneseones 7. ee 4, 86' 
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TaBLE 3-c—1.—F oreign exchange cash balances held in U.S. Treasury accounts on 
Mar. 31, 1959 and comparison with holdings on selected earlier dates 
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amt. Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly 
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TABLE 3—d—1.—Foreign exchange cash balances held in U.S. Treasury accounts— 
Net change during the period from July 1, 1958, through Mar. 31, 1959 


Afghanistan_-_______- ie 


BRIA 3s. icles 
Australia 


ee ee 
BN wd Sosa | 
ea eS | 
ED AN a calc dedtinn cal 


a 
Cambodia. -_.........-- 
ee a 
a ea aitie a tena 
iets nn 
EE. ciadbelpccoate 
Dominican Republic...- 
eae 
Ethiopia__...._.- ae 
se a 
France 


NOY 0 = ick tore = 
United Arab Republic__ 
United Kingdom-....-.-- 
WEE creer Vidatiws 
I esinsctbiastreninns 


DISTRIBUTION BY 
ACCOUNT 


Agricultural surplus 
disposal: 
Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, see. 402. 
Commodity Credit 
Corporation Act... 
Agricultural Trade 
evelopment 
and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as 
amended: 


UO Bh bhc eu ude 
Title II, re- 


Economic assistance... -- 


{In equivalent thousands of U.S. dollars] 


U.S. Treasury foreign 


Balances restricted or not 


es 


Balances available for 












































Sea footnotes at end of table, p. 123. 











exchange balances available for purchase any U.S. disbursement 
1 a 
On Net On On Net On On Net On 
July 1, de- Mar. | Julyl, de- Mar. |July1,| de- Mar 
| 1958 crease | 31, 1959 1958 crease | 31, 1959 1958 crease | 31, 1959 
$551 $551) _ -- = ae $551 
21, 423 1, 794} $19,629) $21,423) $1,794) $19, 629)___-- ; 
125 Devon -ieveluon ahi o ae eT ete 125 
19,911} 4,682} 15,220) 19,900) 4,797) 15,103 11 
193 1 280 473) 193 1 280 473 (?) 
44 44 (?) ~----- = -= 44 
29,181; 8,143) 21,037) 29,181) 8,492) 20, 689)_....-. 
20, 034 250| 19,784) 19, 668 773} = 18, 895 366 
54 133 87 54 1 33 rhs sn caratben 
whe mate 1 4, 953 Se 14,121 4,121}...-- 
18,810} 9,473 9, 337 17, 97 9, 004 8, 970 7 
5, 217 1, 575 3, 642 5, 176 1, 616 3, 560 41 
44 19 53 44 19 OWE Vcciiad 
12 2 eS? 12 ws. eons 
1, 600 156 1, 444 1, 600 264 ee 
bhdons 171 Pisano 171 {eee 
3,401) 1! 2,751 6, 152 3,028) 13,083 6, 111 374 
1 33,620] 37, 520 3, 899] | 33, 601 7, 500}... .- 
2, 431 38, 279) 34,058 1,434} 32,624) 6,651 
4,115 8, 102 9, 589) 1,620 7,969) 2,627 
sty 18 _i-: o--- ei oncue 
116 Del dbanccaee brat Batre wissen 3 
1 659 1, 685 841 1844 1, 685 185 
1152, 389} 459,476) 301, 017/!140, 684) 441, 701 6, 069 
60} 17,148) 91,708) 83,796) 17,075) 90,871 763 
532 4, 514 5, 045 532 4, G14) 255s ccccfal se SL. 
(1 2) 34 34) (12) i 
13,420} 26,309) 33,234) 14,038) 19,196) 6,495 
21, 280} 30,505) 51,782) 21,277) 30.505 3 
3,298; 11,466) 14,764) 3,208) 11, 466)-...-.-.]-.-----.}........ 
11,057{ 10,347) 21,376) 11,029) 10,347 28 
) (?)  @® @) -feaescnas foccewe 
1110} 13,949) 13, 128 1818) 13, 946 711 
116 316 195) 144 51 106 
(13) 29 28} (12) te 
111 253 2) 1147 147 242 
21,359) 96,714) 109,455) 19, 921 89, 534) 8, 618 
110 91 141 50 91 60 
1972 4, 229 3, 233 1996 4, 229 23 
3, 103 5, 151 7,971) 3, 552 4, 419 283 
1 58,919} 131,652) 72,729) ! 58,705) 131, 434 3 
214 1, 920 2, 134 221 1,913)... -- 
19,941} 116,242) 110,466} 13,246) 97,220) 25,717 
16,914 8, 153 1, 227) 16,888 8, 115 ll 
337 2, 188 2, 525 337 Bis essccaa 
PaO. ~~. -552 3, Seer 2, 200 20. nefacscen 
81,530) 55,966) 25,563) 73,122) 52,427; 20,495) 8, 408 
15, 218 710 14, 508 14, 921 413 14, 508 298 
28, 224; 12,485) 30,709) 26,298) 13,513) 29,811) 1,926 
18} 12,990 BO) <-~- 0-000 1 2, 981 2, 981 18 
265, 444) 146,033} 119,411) 254,015) 144,212) 109,803) 11, 429 
1, 454, 572| 58, 613|1, 395, 959)1, 371, 545) 52, 902)1, 318, 643; 83, 026 
————— | | |] 
2,250; 2, 250)-...-.... 2,250; 2, 250}.........]----- 22. }--- nese fencasens 
12 12 Wa wccesnea}scocccnsicecgeee 
1, 370, 890} 91, 705}1, 279, 185) 1, 328, 619} 78, 416)1, 250, 203) 42, 271 
1, 902 928 DP os acc diseksh ncn dtwsensnne 1, 902 
22,9841 16,728! 29, 713! 1, 2321 1 5,880 7,112! 21, 752 
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's— Tape 3-d-1.—Foreign exchange cash balances held in U.S. Treasury accounts— 
Net change during the period from July 1, 1958, through Mar. 31, 1959—Con. 


[In equivalent thousands of U.S. dollars] 













































































| 
for | U.S. Treasury foreign Balances restricted or not | Balances available for 
lent exchange balances available for purchase any U.S. disbursement 
Yn On Net On On Net On On Net | On 
far. July 1, de- Mar. July 1, de- Mar. | July 1, de- Mar. 
1959 1958 crease | 31, 1959 1958 crease | 31, 1959 1958 crease 31, 1959 
ae nia os eae iL wapeeeee 
ssi. DISTRIBUTION BY 
== +> |  socounT—continued 
$126 Government opera- 
Bins tions in Germany 
) and Austria_.-.-.....- $2) (12) 2 vg ocnccm nonin eins $2} (12) $2 
v9 garplus and excess 
889 property disposal _ - - -- 6, 883) $1, 676 GR ccc aagestadcasies 6, 883} $1,676] 5,207 
Mie Lend-lease recoveries... - 241 1 24 WOU asc ceecalaces aacd aout 241 124 265 
832 Information media 
367 guarantees... ._------ 7, 002 1774 7,776} $1,922) 19452) $2,374) 5,080 1322} 5,402 
83 Interest on deposits---_- 4,895) 18, 986 RAO Ss caasncireeecin bese eeeee 4,895} 18,986) 13,881 
ati. Recoveries, military 
i. assistance.........-.-- 6, 923] 121,383} 28,307} 6,923} 121,383] 28, 307|_-...-__}_____.__|_______. 
107 Trust accounts._....---- 30, 587 161 30, 648 30, 587 CGE | Gap Oe onaceanaliccun santana 
Pas | (1 2) CF Tidaagume ae Ise dae SZaasaane (1 3) (3) 
| | 
5 654 a 1, 454, 572) 58, 613) 1, 395, 959)1, 371, 545) 52, 902/1, 318, ~ 83, 028) 5,711) 77,315 
132 
eke 1 Increase; deduct. 
19 2 Less than $500. 
7,715 Notg.—Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly 
836 rounded. 
7, 113 TaBLE 3-e—1.—Source of Mar. 31, 1959, balances in U.S. Treasury foreign exchange 
ill accounts available for purchases 
os [In equivalent thousands of U.S. dollars] 
| 
265 Agri- Surplus | Informa- 
iets cultural |Economic| property tion Interest 
105 Total surplus | aid pro- |andlend-| media on de- | All other 
7, 180 disposal grams lease guaran- posits 
above tees 
218 SS ee SOF bi nkcaneudeasesenske SO96 eccscccnchicnt eee 
7 a (1) CEE ee pends Dae patepnsn tes kbeoaceebiocadanshekeee eee 
tN  ccenwenesasee 349 GUE, 25. Le Sef acne q7 Ft 
38 EN eracennocnnsesca—e= 889 ee ten ts enone FF bea ae 
anene cu dbakesscocennkdacde 832 GP Pe aos ee wns Pn ote ahs eaccccsccslecaadaecce eo haeeas 
Spans ee 367 a al tree 
4, 869 eee Re 83 A Bier ccs al cit eich cep so incapacitate 
-anene ec cnséteniannnene 107 DE lnk acndnsnn ecotancama tiunwesuiee alee es eeeaeeeaae 
808 a ta 41 Oh bintecnal at ahh ait Reece oes akvedau nal a sae 
| wees ee ee 38 We renee cates Bo oa eee 
9, 608 Franee___..__. Bet hantceiamean NA toca toe bee Be Sands oes Penmaes DONG. ocensees 
re Ne nde ecmnwani BOE fo ccctanwee $1, 368 OB Ledakuandkelicccedietomseakanen 
7, 815 Greece ialiitndsesadscneind Pe iiinantaciiinnansecea TE Lose enciat saiadehaiaea oceania 
—a te id eaciknibamamnne BE Tic aahcegc cm ceeiet eek ac oie TE” Uiwin-ssatine accsdic aieietascaian nadia 
hd sas ins ches seit ca Sie a 17, 775 CIE Wranductiakalenisinemamabncewhadse OGRE Bticdnneie 
eg cocmnnnadna aaeu 836 SO Fini acc: suane Piccevuasen aceite heared meee seen 
- as 7, 113 BO fismrs isos beseeeas 4, 052 We  iadioncuke 
oo cc cacti iwc cnanehaunwasncaceaadsenel ae | | 8 Teen 
cw MG icccumusadtineledihnn BP idviccicscoubedasedduande benuieed 
Eoin sc oecacunndcne | es ate TN assis Rew Sees Bee cae 
Piss animes 7, 180 2, 868 BEGIN Pics estes Se beseccs 
i cocaine Stet Wns Accantal ipa ies oan GEE hcccidawsines Radice 
nneens | hie caireiewadinacue 218 W kictceuaun Weaitecaenan | eS Cae: 
son coo ciucancaoes Wo ao ee Fa ia seul arcoecie ater lea ee 
ek cites ease te wc dno ie 19, 021 10, 021 Die bse cesssas 22 718 Q) 
oe sa ccuo nc cons 4, 869 4, 135 | Race a aceon 
| United Kingdom._...........-- Pe ectiscasce 83 | eae SIO hcscatauen 
RRS DR ts idanka taendoucnelesadaeecral WP aioe oda nets 
28, = | 9, 608 1, 270 UI Bicccsensag’ 238 Bi aeicecad 
» oa eee 77, 315 29, 956 22, 603 5, 473 5, 402 13, 881 (') 
’ 
! Less than $500. 


Nore. Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly 
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TABLE 3-f—1.—Source of Mar. 31, 1959, balances in U.S. Treasury foreign exchange 
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, I 
me 
{In equivalent thousands of U.S. dollars] 
Agri- | Economic Informa. 
| ‘Total tural Defense aid Trust | tion media 
surplus | assistance | programs | accounts | guaranteas 
disposal | : 
4 ee eb Bs | ~~. St A aR 8 
| ae 
ee. Seen 2 $19, 629 $19, 629 |......-- sc on! SS cae eae 
SG S.J. ane ee 15, 103 i oe |......- hckeewecenn eae 
ND Lo ivncanemancseeat - |, ES te if -cslllhal iceman - 
Rin: ainieisidnuenieickiceds 20, 689 20, 670 19 | ; |. doaneiiaxvnl seen Indeb' 
Burma -.....--.--------------| 18, 895 18, 857 |----.---- $38 sae Ou 
i hal | _ i ee ee Se ee 26 | OBE be dierent 
DRIES. 5. winnsbenandnand eS 4,121 OE Fe ink en iean <a 
ee ak 8, 970 RE Lis ccctiands laa . Sata el 
IO 5 o nssa: Ae reise bm mabe 3, 560 | 3, 556 | sak, Santillan saccdeaih WPapies:.. 2 
i ie Radics 53 | sensed 53 |.. pre a 
ete RE i 1, 336 1, 336 | iWin: Biabaas _| ania | eet Pl 
iat nesta dae Oe Ecnacitecs “i Bi hc tee acum ce le 
a al halle ‘ 6, 111 6, 111 Scere Si oweei oe 4 cinema 
tants ctaicahinaittts cinta inion 37, 500 14, 138 TAD Peewasecdsden Fr tl eaten f 
adel etd esi tailiamiiets | 32, 624 17 Oe Nissans bid SU GBT |) osiceeaee 
icine ieitiananetieis 7, 969 SE A ccrconnay IBA cnenccnns ee Collec 
SE. ctngheocannonegs ‘18 |.......- so=- Be eenaeesad woe] ---- 20-0 oes fecssnnseseee prop 
EE etre er) 1, 685 1,611 |.. IE Tinevonnnassakg gine Cc 
a a cae | 441, 701 ee 1, 810 rs | PPabesoe.’, Di 
SS 90, 871 GSE opteimecene a : " $495 Cr 
Iran ates 4,514 4, 514 | : ge 
Iraq pihieteccnts 34 j 34 |_- : f 
Israel ___- ii _ 19, 186 | 18, 4°3 | FOO loc nontnitbows. teen . 
Se 30, 505 | 30, 201 304 | : 
EERE 11, 466 10, 300 1, 166 . owintiniesixcaa| te 1 Inc 
RS lek a SE 10, 347 Tf Beer pe eeenene 1,949 |___ ae 2Ne 
aa ae cosas 3) a Sade Maaturial (!) ss ee 
Mexico Beer cae 13, 946 $8006 |..24..-.- A oe ae le eee ei 
Netherlands a BM cincccara tie nanal BS i... eS ot a n 
Nicaragua. ......-.... - ft Coe 29 £5 ee i" 
Norway ES ae DET Sie Hinewenese BE Tisdiveccin a -nactnacastamml 
Ss al 89, 534 87, 588 308 NE Bisicaciimate 997 
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a Tae neieeaiecs 4,419 3, 482 Oe ierias 4 etal 882 
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1 Less than $500. 


ae are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly 
rounded. 
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TaBLE 4-a-1.—Net depletion of foreign erchange availabilities during the period 
ge July 1, 1958, through Mar. 31, 1959, due to payment in U.S. dollars of installments 
maturing under lend-lease and surplus property indebtedness agreements 





4 | 


In equivalent thousands of U.S. dollars 
na- . ao aoe ° “ 
edia . 
tee | Accounts | Potential 

| required | foreign 
Total to be exchange 

— repaid in and real 
ra U.S. dollars property 
hig Indebtedness for lend-lease and surplus property credits: } 
oe Outstanding balances | 
—- On June 30, 1958___....-__- in , $1,916,880 | $1, 411, 404 | $505, 475 
ae On Mar. 31, 1959.......... ‘a i 1, 865, 357 | 1, 412, 150 453, 207 
las Net reduction in outstanding indebtedness during 
ae the period _--_-- Soden 51, 523 | 1 745 52, 268 
ae Plus interest 38, 764 | 29, 307 | 9, 458 
ade Less adjustments to principal ; | 29 | | 29 
ak Total credits during the period | 90, 258 | 28, 562 61, 697 
ae Collections and credits applied to lend-lease and surplus | | 
aes property indebtedness: 
. Collections in U.S. dollars. --.................. 45,517 | 28. 562 | 2 16, 956 
A Drawing of local currency-..-..-.-.------ ‘ » 44, 654 0 | 44, 654 

$495 Credits for real property __------- . mates aed 87 0 | 87 
; SS issicesieiconars Saat 90, 258 | 28, 562 61, 697 














1 Increase. 
? Net depletion of foreign exchange availabilities due to payment in U.S. dollars, $16,956. 





oe a eens are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly 
on rounded. 
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USE OF CURRENCIES 


rencies are used : 

If an officer spends a certain amount of funds on representation in 
Spain, and some of those funds are spent locally he is repaid from 
local currencies which we purchase with appropriated dollars. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Well, I hope you do not use all of those Span- 
ish currencies that we have available today for representation allow- 


Mr. Henperson. If I can give you an example of how these cur- 


ances? . 
| Mr. Henprerson. I quite agree. I was merely giving you an illus- 
| tration of the way we use local currencies whenever we can. 


Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS—DISARMAMENT AND OUTER SPACE 


Mr. Henverson. We feel the need of additional funds and a few ad- 
( ditional positions to strengthen the political work of the Department. 
We are asking for instance, for some additional positions for the dis- 
| armament staff in the Department. Our disarmament work is too 
heavy to carry on with our present staff. We are also asking for five 
additional positions in our public relations area to improve our ability 
| to give policy guidance, particularly guidance on United States-Sino- 
Soviet relations to other agencies of the Government having informa- 
tional programs overseas. 
We are asking for two additional positions for outer space. 
Senator Jonnson. Is that the item that Senator Mansfield was 
talking about a while ago? 
Mr. Henperson. No, sir. These are for two people to be added 
| to Mr. Farley’s staff. The item of $550,000 is to enable us to make 
the contract with the Rand Corp. That was also included in the same 
item—strengthening political activities. The two additional staff 
people to whom I referred would be to help Mr. Farley on outer 
space problems. 
; Senator Jonnson. That is in the staff? 


Nore.—Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to 


totals similarly rounded. 





COMPARISON WITH MR. STASSEN’S STAFF 


Mr. Henverson. That is for an expansion of his staff. Wetook over 
some of the activities previously carried on by Mr. Stassen. 
Senator Jounson. I am aware of that. 
Mr. Hatx. The staff is much smaller than that of Mr. Stassen’s, 
even though there will be additional help. 
Senator Jonnson. Why? 
| Mr. Hau. Because we are handling the problem somewhat differ- 
| ently than Mr. Stassen did and the work will be done on a different 
| basis by other agencies of the Government. 
Senator Jounson. How much smaller is the budget? 
| Mr. Hatt. I think it is a difference of about 10 positions now. 
| Senator Jonnson. Do you have hopes of getting it back to where 
he had it ? 
Mr. Hawi. No, sir. We are adding these positions because the outer 
space problem is a new problem which we did not have with Mr. 
Stassen. The other three people on disarmament which we are now 


2 Increase. 


1 Decrease. 


41889—59——__9 
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adding, are required as a result of the additional workload arising 
out of the nuclear test suspension talks and the surprise attack meet- 
ings. 

Senator Jounson. Is the group any larger with outer space? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir. They are within the total which Mr. Stassen 
had. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you think they are doing a pretty good job 
with the regular staff ? we : 

Mr. Hat. Yes, but these people are providing backstopping for 
Ambassador Lodge. 

Senator Jonunson. Is there any need for backstopping? 

Mr. Hatt. It is my understanding that Mr. Lodge felt he wished 
to have the Department do this additional work. 

Senator Jounson. I was under the impression he was doing a 
pretty good job in that field and I do not want this “off again on 
again Finnegan” that after Stassen left you cut it down and now you 
start it back to where he had it. 

Mr. Haut. I do not think this addition would bring the staff up 
to the level of where Mr. Stassen had it. 

Senator Jounson. But it would be in that direction? 

Mr. Hau. It would be, but I do think the people on this work at 
the present time are being overworked. 

Senator JoHnson. If you continue at the present rate you will 
have it back? 

Mr. Hat. If we continue to add to it. We do not expect to add 
to it beyond this level. 

Senator Jounson. The House disallowed the item? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Henderson, I want to ask you another ques- 
tion. This interests me a great deal. This is on your entertainment 
allowances. 

You asked for $850,000 in the budget and the House gave you 
$825,000. 

How does it happen you come along and get $75,000 more for rep- 
resentation. out of the House committee than you got last year? What 
is that for? 

Mr. Henperson. The House committee, in my opinion, allowed 
us additional funds because we have opened some new embassies and 
consulates and because of increases in the costs of representation at 
existing levels. The cost of representation is going up 5 or 6 percent 
a year. With $825,000 we shall not be able to have a higher level 
of representation in our present posts. 

Senator Jounson. Primarily, it is for new posts? 

Mr. Henverson. Yes; and also to take care of increased costs of 
representation. 

Senator Jounson. There is an impression around that because of 
some of these labels applied to these funds that this money is being 
used primarily for purposes which it should not be used for, but which 
we know it is not being used for. The representation allowance does 
not necessarily mean that that money is being used for cocktail parties. 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. And it is not used for hard liquor in drinking 
but primarily for food and soft drinks and other entertainment, how- 
ever, With a very small part of it properly and honestly and truthfully 
labeled the “liquor fund”; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Henverson. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JoHNsoN. This increase is not an increase in that at all, 
but this merely means that you are going to provide new posts with 
a representation allowance which you think the needs and require- 
ments of the country justify ? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right, sir; and in addition, in some posts.a 
slight increase of representation allowance to take care of increased 
costs of entertaining. The cost of living is going up steadily in most 
parts of the world. As the cost of living rises, the cost of representa- 
tion goes up, too. 

Senator Jounson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPRESENTATION FUNDS—AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO 


Senator Jounson. I was quite impressed by the way the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Mexico conducted himself in Mexico. The Ambassador 
there kicks a football out of the lot and he knows the cultural interests 
of those people in Mexico as well as they do and he is one of them. 

Now in Mexico City the Ambassador has a representation allowance 
of $7,000. What is that used for? 

Mr. Henperson. It is used for dinners, receptions, ceremonials, and 
other forms of representation. 

Senator Jounson. Allright. In the inauguration of the President 
of Mexico—and I did not go to it—the Ambassador did not give me 
ay dinner out, and when I got through paying my bills I paid for 
most of the dinners. 

We had a large delegation there from my country and they were 
there for several days. When the Ambassador asked them over for 
‘dinner he has to provide that dinner and he has to provide it out of 
| this fund or his own funds? 

Mr. Henperson. He provides it out of this fund as long as this 
| fund lasts. 

Were only members of the U.S. delegation present at this dinner? 
‘Nooneelse? I think he probably had members of the Mexican Cabi- 
net present ? 

When a delegation of such a kind arrives at a post the Ambassador 
gives a dinner, and he usually has the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
ind other Ministers and high-ranking officials of the Mexican Gov- 
mment, and our delegation, and of course these costs are paid from 
| lepresentation funds so long as they last. 

Senator Jonnson. I did not get to Mexico City at all, but I under- 
stand there were large delegations of newspapermen, of members of 
\the executive department, and the Secretary of State himself went, 
‘substantially numbers of Members of the Senate and Members of the 
|House, and they were hoping to meet their counterparts in the Mexi- 
an Government and there was a period of a week or 10 days around 
the inauguration period when there was a dinner here or there going 
‘mall the time. 
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Now is this all the funds that an ambassador has to use for this fel 
purpose ? st 
Mr. Henverson. That is right. - 


Senator Jounson. I want your experience in this matter. What is | Sad 
your experience as to the sufficiency of these funds ? om 


Mr. Henperson. They are rarely enough to take care of the Am. | 
bassador’s needs. ton 
selv 

t 

REPRESENTATION FUNDS—-AMBASSADOR TO LONDON (' 

Th 


Senator Jonnson. What about the Ambassador in London. Does | salar 


he have to re ate: these funds? Thes 
Mr. Hat. He gets $5,000. = 


Senator Jounson. How long does that last, 4 or 5 or 6 months, and —_jg59 
then he has to pay the rest himself ? eae 
Mr. Hat. It would not cover the cost of the Fourth of July party. 

He would be out of money in the first month except for our require- 
ment that it be spread out over the entire year. 
Mr. Henpverson. I believe the Ambassador of London must spend | 





at least five times as much as the representation allowance granted | Wal 
to him. Rome. 
Senator JoHnson. Would you repeat that ? Moscov 


Mr. Henpverson. I believe the Ambassador in London must spend — ffparic 
at least $25,000 a year for representation and he is granted $5,000 | THs 
a year for representation. However, he does not make an official re- 
port of this fact. He simply considers this a part of the job. beaanal 

The same thing would apply to the other ambassadors in most other | 
big posts. | 





ALLOWANCES—BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO UNITED STATES | Mi 
Senator Mansrretp. As a comparison, what does the British Am- ‘lly; 
bassador in this country get in the way of representation allowance! * ir, 


Mr. Henpverson. As I understand it the British Ambassador, does S 
not receive a separate sum for representation allowances. I believe 9 


he receives a sum in the neighborhood of $100,000 to take care of a who | 
number of expenses and that he has the discretion to decide how this | wine 
$100,000 is to be spent. Some of it goes for representation, and some | on 


goes for other expenses, such as clothing for himself and wife and So 
other expenses necessary to maintain the prestige and effectiveness ail b 


of the Embassy. : sig (T) 
The sum allotted him, as I understand it, is not earmarked, under | 
the British system, for just representation. | Staren 


Senator Fursrienr. You can make some better comparison. What 
is the overall cost of the British Embassy here and our Embassy A dis 


London ? “Wh 
Mr. Henpverson. I do not have the figures here. | Paris, 
Senator Funsricut. They are surely available, are they not, Mr.’ paymer 

Hall ? to serv 

portion 


Mr. Haux. Some of them are. reasons 
Senator Funsricur. That has come up every year. Why do We! the ea; 


not have reasonable figures? They are obviously too little. What) that th 


een accept 
is the actual situation ? can be 


Senator Jounson. What I would like to do is this: If this is true~| gucci, 
and I think it is true—we are pretty careful and conservative in this aim t¢ 
“The 
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field. I would like you to make a study of some of the embassies, as 
nearly comparable as you can, and give the committee the compari- 
sons, What you think they use for representation allowance and what 
you think we use. For instance, I know Chancellor Adenauer is here 
and a number of people were in for lunch and in for dinner. The 
same thing is true when Churchill comes here. Now, I would like 
to have you take a half a dozen countries and compare them to our- 
selves and see whether we are doing more or less. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


The following figures (converted at the rate of $2.82 to £1. 0. 0.) give the 
salary and tax-free expense allowances of British ambassadors at certain posts. 
These appeared in the London Daily Express of March 24, 1959. They were 
taken from the Foreign Service budget estimates for the British fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1960. Those shown for the United States are as of April 1, 
1959. 


SS ee 




















| Great Britain United States 
Post | . bee) ie) ORS ee ee 
Expenses Salary Expenses 

tic pare eRe @ sinciiuekatd~smmbe nae [34 aE ee 
c3s-- 67, 370 $27, 500 $15, 170 
Rome. .-- - =< < i 33, 369 27, 500 15, 540 
Bonn. - -.- Ala bbdabh abilddsniddodd bameee ake = 32, 596 27, 500 19, 325 
aida cin adh ibcinsaipdinn ne tags tocen ties : 33, 495 27, 500 21, 210 
anid tne ndeiicneackonkah kemune cn soe »% 33, 270 25, 000 10, 255 
Se ‘ 26, 175 27, 500 10, 320 
RR Sion cde cleats nea nwo a | 


| 30, 174 25, 000 | 9, 220 
Note.—Because of the difference between the British and American systems, the above figures may not 
be exactly comparable. 





CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Mr. Henverson. We will be glad to do that so far as possible. The 
amounts expended by other governments for representation are usu- 
ally regarded as classified information. 

Mr. Haru. We will do the best we can. 

Senator Jounson. I want this to satisfy the views of those people 
who think this money is not being spent properly. They may serve 
wine or a cocktail or an hors d’ouvres, or things like that, but people 
come in in the normal manner and serve just like they do at their 
homes. 

Senator Fulbright has a statement relating to this matter which 
will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT ON STATE DEPARTMENT REPRESENTA- 
TION ALLOWANCES 


A distinguished Foreign Service officer, now retired, recently wrote me a letter, 
apart of which I should like to read: 

“When Benjamin Franklin was appointed our diplomatic representative at 
Paris, he said that he would act without salary and would request only the 
payment of his expenses. Most American ambassadors today would be delighted 
to serve on those conditions rather than continue to pay a considerable pro- 
portion of their necessary expenses out of their own pockets. The salaries are 
reasonable, but the allowances are definitely insufficient. This is particularly 
the case in respect to the so-called representation allowance. The result is 
that there are many posts to which qualified Foreign Service officers cannot 
accept appointment and that to some posts only men of very great wealth 
fan be appointed. This situation limits the President very drastically in his 
selection of ambassadors. It would seem to be clearly incompatible with our 
dlaim to be the leader among the democracies. 

“The inadequacy of representation allowances is not confined to ambassadors. 

ere are many secondary diplomatic posts and consular posts to which only 
men of means can be assigned. This produces a necessary undemocratic dis- 
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crimination among Foreign Service officers. The point need not be labored. 
Any unprejudiced investigation of the matter will demonstrate that the allow. 
ances are inadequate. Might it not be possible for the members of the Comp. 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs, and other Members of 
Congress interested in the efficient conduct of our foreign relations, to exert 
their influence upon the members of the Appropriations Committees who habitp. 
ally reduce the pertinent appropriations?” 

One of the most disturbing points made in this letter is the fact that compe | 
tent, well-qualified Foreign Service officers are regularly disqualified from hold. 
ing key posts because they cannot afford it. In recent years as intelligence 
and good judgment have increasingly replaced wealth as the criteria for ep. 
trance into the Foreign Service, this problem has become proportionately more } 
serious. 

The item of “Representation allowances” is a favorite whipping boy. It 
sounds good to the folks back home to damn the State Department’s “whisky 
allowance.” I want to make it clear for the record, however, that Congress’ 
parsimonious attitude toward representation allowances is a seriously disabling 
blow at this Nation’s representation overseas. The many functions which come 
under the general heading of ‘Entertainment’ are part of the tools of the 
trade of the diplomatic corps and should be recognized as such. 

It is informative, I believe, to compare the funds for representational pur. , 
poses available to our military personnel overseas, with similar funds allotted 
to the Foreign Service. For example, in fiscal 1958, in 20 Latin American 
countries, our military missions and our military attachés had available for 
representation purposes some $129,200 while the Foreign Service was allotted 
only $127,200. While in fiscal 1958 the armed services had 600 military person. 
nel assigned in Latin America, only some 130 were on the level of attaché 
mission chief, adviser, and administrative officer who would have need of repre. 
sentation allowances. The Foreign Service, on the other hand, had some 65) 
Foreign Service officers in Latin America in 1958. 

It is also interesting to review the representation allowances of the military 
attaché. The average sum allotted to the 18 military attachés assigned to Latin 
America in 1958 was $2,007. While it is difficult to compare the military at- 
taché with a civilian counterpart, I do not think it unfair to the attaché to 
compare him to the Foreign Service deputy chief of mission who in 1958 in 
Latin America averaged $637 in representation funds. 

I recently asked the Department of Defense for information on the total 
amount of military representation funds. The total estimated sum for fiscal 
1959 for the three services, as reported to me by the Defense Department, is 
$901,050. This nearly coincides with the $750,000 which the Congress voted 
for the Department of State in fiscal 1959. ' 

One might well ask who has primary responsibility for the conduct of our | 
foreign relations. 

My purpose in making this comparison is not to criticize the armed services 
or to suggest cutting this item in the Defense Department budget. It is to 
show that the section of our Government which is responsible to conduct our 
foreign relations is inadequately supplied with funds to properly carry out its 
assigned functions. 


PRIVATE MEANS REQUISITE FOR AMBASSADORIAL APPOINTMENT | 


Senator Futsricut. Now this is not a new item. Surely, you have| 
some conclusions on this. You have been in this business for some’ 
time. Is it possible now for a man without substantial private meals | 
to accept an appointment to an ambassadorship to London ? 

Mr. Hana, No, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Or Paris or Rome? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir. | 

Senator Futsricut. Or Bonn? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. | 

Senator Fusricut. In other words, you exclude any profession#l | 
career diplomat, no matter how able, from the top post, unless he has 
married money or has a large fortune? | 
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Mr. Henverson. That is true. 

Senator Fu.sricut. I mean, this is no mystery. You do not have 
to make a study to tell the committee this. It is clearly so, is it not? 

Mr. Henperson. We have said that many times. 

Senator Futsricut. And you do not need to study it any longer to 
know that. 

Mr. Henverson. No, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. And is it not also true that even down to the 
second and third levels, men such as Mr. Yost in Paris, have asked to 
be relieved because they could not afford to be the Minister? Is that 
not so? 

Mr. Henverson. That is so. 

Senator Futgricut. Is it so in London? 


OFFICIAL RESIDENCE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Hau. That situation has been corrected as a result of this com- 
mittee’s action and the House committee’s action last year. We are 
giving the Ministers in London and Paris and Rome, and also in four 
or five other posts, an additional allowance for official residence, 
which is relieving that situation. 

Mr. Henperson. You will recall that 2 years ago we obtained legis- 
lation which permitted us to give a certain allowance to the Deputy 
Chiefs of Missions to help them maintain their residences, but the 
first year we were not given the funds for that. Last year, however, 
we did have the funds to allocate for that purpose. 

Senator Futsricut. Does it come out of this representation allow- 
ance ? 

Mr. Hennerson. No. Allowances for housing come out of the 
“Salaries and expenses” appropriation. 

Senator Futprient. Was that in addition ? 

Mr. Henpverson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fu.spricut. That particular thing has been corrected ? 

Mr. Henperson. It has; yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrienr. But nothing has been corrected under this ap- 
propriation with regard to the posts I mentioned; is that correct ? 

Mr. Henperson. That is correct. 

Senator Futsricur. This does not allow for that? 

Mr. Henverson. No, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. What would make it possible to appoint a 
really qualified man to represent us in Paris, for example? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Fulbright, I do not believe that just repre- 
sentation alone would solve the problem. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, would it help? 

Mr. Henperson. It. would help very much, but there are so many 
expenses connected with the work or life of an ambassador in a post 
like London, that in addition to the representation even though he 
would have, say $25,000 a for that purpose, and that is what it 
would take, he would still have difficulty in carrying out his duties as 
ambassador if he did not have private means. 
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NEED FOR INCREASED REPRESENTATION FUNDS 


However, it would help a great deal if we could have a larger rep- 
resentation appropriation so that we could give the ambassadors in 
Paris, London, Rome, Bonn, and so forth, at least $25,000 per year. 
That would be a great help, because then men with less private means 
could do the work. 

Senator Futsricut. You ought to have, say, in the neighborhood of 
$200,000 more than you have here in order to make it possible to do 
that, for those posts requiring this expenditure of representation al- 
lowance, in addition to what you have? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricnt. Why did you not ask for that in this budget? 

Mr. Henpverson. Mr. Senator, we have asked for that before but 
it has never been allowed. We have come before this committee with 
requests for larger amounts and this committee showed friendliness 
and understanding, but when it comes to conference, nothing much 
happens; the increases which we have requested are not granted. 

Senator Fursrient. Is it because the House has told you not to, 
and they did not want you to do it and told you you better not do it? 

Mr. Henpverson. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Well, I would say something happens in con- 
ference. Have we not had raises? You just do not give us credit for 
anything in our activities. 

Mr. Hennerson. I do give you credit; nevertheless, we have not 
obtained the levels which we asked. 

Senator Jounson. Well, I do not know about that. Let us see. A 
fellow asks for $850,000 and gets $825,000. That is not “hay.” 

Mr. Henperson. We are not appealing the House allowance for 
representation this year. 


DETERMINATION OF LEVEL OF REQUEST FOR REPRESENTATION 


Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman, the point is they, last year, 
asked for $1,200.000 and they have been cut down and it is my definite 
impression the House committee told them, “Do not come up and ask 
for anything more than this; we are not going to give it to you.” 

They told you in this case and in others. You do not want to 

uarrel with the House, so you say “No.” Why did you ask for 
$1,200,000 last year and only $850,000 this year ? 

Mr. Henpverson. We asked for $850,000 because, after consulting 
with the Bureau of the Budget, and also basing ourselves on our 
previous experience, we decided that it would not be very productive 
to come up and ask for more than $850,000. 

Senator Fursricut. It is not because you do not think you need it? 

Mr. Henverson. No, sir; but, based on our past experience, we 
think it not good tactics to ask for more than we are likely to get. 
Our experience in the past has shown that when we ask for what we 
really believe we need we get much less than if we ask for something 
that is likely to seem more reasonable to the Congress. 

Senator Jonnson. How much did the Budget give you? 

Mr. Henperson. $850,000. 
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BUDGET BUREAU CEILINGS 


Senator Jounson. How much did you ask the Budget for ? 

Mr. Henverson. We asked the Budget for $850,000. Originally, 
we went in for $1 million, but after discussing the various ceilings we 
decided it would be better to ask for $850,000. 

Senator JoHnson. What do you mean by “various ceilings”? 

Mr. Henperson. We have a sort of ceiling placed on our total budget 

uest by the Budget office. 
enator JOHNSON. You mean the Budget clerk tells you that “Go 
this far and no further?” 

Mr. Henperson. Our guidance is not given by a Budget clerk. The 
Bureau of the Budget gives us a ceiling under which to prepare our 
final budget estimates. 

Senator Jounson. What is the difference between “Budget Bu- 
reau” and “Budget man?” Whoisthis? 

Mr. Henpverson. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget makes 
the final decision after consultation with us. He tells us what our 
ceiling is. 

Senator Jounson. Did the Director tell you himself ? 

Mr. HeNperson. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget and 
his assistants. 

Senator Jounson. Would it suit you better if I said “The assist- 
ant to the Director of the Budget Bureau?” Now the assistant to 
the Director of the Budget Bureau tells the State Department, “This 
is how much we are going to give you and no more” ? 

Mr. Henverson. They tell us what the ceiling is under which we 
are to present our budget for the year in question. 

Senator Jounson. All right, and on representation allowances they 
told you the ceiling would be $850,000 ? 

Mr. Henverson. No, sir. But since we have to decide under the 
general ceiling what to request, we have to decide how best to allocate 
our estimates. 

Senator JoHNson. What do you mean? Do you mean the ceiling 
for the Department, $228 million ? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henverson. We make the distribution under that ceiling. 

Senator JouNnson. How do they arrive at that ceiling? 

Mr. Henperson. First there fie been a long series of presenta- 
tions of round figures covering our estimated needs. This begins in 
March or April of each year. We give what we call flash estimates, 
to the Budget Bureau, stating our needs as we see them. 

We then have conferences with the Budget Bureau to explain and 
discuss these flash estimates. 

The Budget Bureau then tells us to go ahead and prepare our total 
budget within a given ceiling; it indicates that we should keep our 
total expenditures within a certain limit. 

Under that ceiling we then prepare our budget estimates. 

Senator Jonnson. You then got a total ceiling, and because of the 
limits of that ceiling it was felt in the Department that $850,000 was 
the appropriate amount to be allocated for representation allowance, 
and last year you had received $750,000; is that right? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 
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Senator Jounson. And the House committee gave you $825,000 this 
year ? 
Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 


OUT-OF-POCKET EXPENSES 


Senator Jounson. Now, what about this out-of-pocket expense? 
Have you made any study 
Senator Futsricut. Before you leave that, Mr. Chairman 
Senator Jonnson. I am not leaving that. I just want one more 
question and I am through. 
nen you make this study on how much these folks need and how 
much they are spending, let’s see how much they have actually spent 
out of pocket for representation allowance in the half a dozen top 
embassies. 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. To not only compare them with what those em- 
bassies spend in this country, but let’s see if they have reduced their 
out-of-pocket expense the last few years. 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. To see if they have substituted appearance at 
football games, for instance, for some cocktail parties or something 
like that, to see if they have found ways to avoid or substitute for 
these representation allowances. That may come into it. 

Now, Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Fu.sricut. On that allocation, I want to pursue it a little, 
Is one of the reasons why you would not request more than the 
$850,000 which you thought would be allowed by the House because 
of the fact that if it is not allowed and you allocate for it and do 
not get it, then you lose it? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. That is the reason. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, I mean it finally comes down to the fact 
that you only requested what you thought the House would give 

ou 
” Mr. Henverson. That is right. 

Senator Futsrient. On this item? 
Mr. Henverson. That is right. 











PRIOR-YEAR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON REPRESENTATION 


Senator Futsricnt. You have been cut every year, have you not? 

Mr. Henverson. That is correct. 

Senator Fursricnt. They cut you last year, as I recall, from 
$1,200,000 to $600,000. 

Mr. Henpverson. $650,000. 

Senator Fu.sricut. Then we got the difference in conference. 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fu.sricut. Because we allowed the full amount. 

Senator Jonson. He said nothing came out of conference. I 
would say that is something. 

Senator Futsricut. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Henverson. If I said nothing came out of conference, I am 
sorry, because something has come out of conference, but we have 
never obtained from conference the amount we had requested. 
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Senator Jonnson. There has been blood in those conference rooms 
every time we have been in there. 


ENTERTAINMENT ALLOWANCES—EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Senator Futsricut. You asked for $5,000 for funds for visiting 
le to this country under the exchange program. The House 
allowed you $1,000, did it not? 

Mr. Hat. That is correct. 

Senator Futpricut. Did you not need $5,000? 

Mr. Haru. Weneed at least $5,000. 

Senator Futsricnr. As I understand it, $1,000 allows the great 
sum of about 60 cents per person who you expect to visit per year. 
That is ridiculous, is it not? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricnt. You might as well not have anything prac- 
tically. 

ae Sasa. We would like to get the $5,000. 

Senator Futsricut. Nobody around here that works in Washing- 
ton in the Department has the kind of money our Ambassador to 
London has, for example. You do not require them to be rich to 
welcome these people and yet you expect them to reciprocate, do 


_ you not ? 


Mr. Hatz. That is right. This has been a very serious problem. 

Senator Futsriecnr. .Why did they cut you to $1,000 in the House? 
What did they say? 

Mr. Hau. No explanation in the House report but $1,000 is the 
amount available in 1959. 

Senator Futsricnut. Mr. Chairman, this is a small item, but it is 
equally important. I hope the committee will keep that in mind. 

When these people come to Washington, there is no fund at all 


' to give them even a hotdog. Sixty cents these days will hardly buy 


a hotdog. It costs 75 cents for a hamburger here in the Senate 


| Restaurant, and it is not a good hamburger either. 


So it seems to me if we are going to conduct these-programs we 
ought to show some reason about this $5,000 request. 

Mr. Henperson. I would like to point out in this connection that 
the cost of living, the increase in the cost. of living, in many countries 
abroad has been higher than the increase in cost of living in this 
country. J mention this in connection with your remark about the 
cost of the hotdog. 

Senator Jounson. I started out to commend you for doing a better 
job than you have been doing and to commend the committee for 
raising you $100,000, or $75,000, and to ask you just how that would 

used and what arguments you used, and now we have wound up 
here with getting to make a study. I think that will be helpful to 
all of us, and I am sure the Congress will want to deal justly and 
fairly with you. 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF RESTORATION 


Senator Jounson. I would like to have you summarize, Mr. Hender- 
son, if you will, this $9 million you are trying to get put back in the 
bill, because every dollar we put back in this bill has been cut out of 
itand we are going to have to justify and explain and defend. There 
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will be folks who make politics out of this spending charge,andI want § 
to be sure any spending we do is absolutely justified. M 

I want to go over each one of these items with you that you are | tion 
appealing and get a brief, succinct statement from you as to why it | inst 


is imperative and absolutely necessary that the money be restored. Con 
Do you want to ask a question in the meantime ? for 
Senator Munprt. I would like to follow up on this international edu. — whi 
cational exchange. Ent 
Senator Jonnson. Can we do that when we get to that item inthe | 01 
bill? When he comes to that item I think it would be very appro- | reco! 
priate. Otherwise I will yield to you now. Se 
Senator Munpr. That is all right. M 
Senator Jounson. I thank the Senator from South Dakota for his 
usual cooperation. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES U1 
‘ The first item is $7,264,000 for salaries and expenses. That is item wie? 
No. 1. | 
Mr. Henperson. That is the item I was discussing a few minutes | on 
ago. | 
“Senator Jonnson. That is to give you some extra people, is it not! wh b 
Mr. Henverson. Yes, sir, and also some extra equipment. im Ser 
Senator Jounson. That is 615 extra people? pee 
Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. Mr 
Senator Jonnson. All right. And that is going to give you an all- Mr 
time high ? aa 


Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. However, when you consider the num- | jhj, 
ber of new nations that have come into existence, the number of new | tho Jp 
posts we have had to open, and the changes in the international situ- } tion. 
ation, this is not unreasonable. ‘sane 

Senator Jounson. You remember what Mr. Dulles came in here _ j¢}; 5. 
right fresh from election and said about how overcrowded we were : 
and how many people we had down there and how we had to reduce 
them and so forth? We put that in the hearings last year and the | 
year before. And you remember it well, do you not? | Sen 

Mr. Henverson. I remember it very well, sir. Passp 

Senator Jonnson. And you are going to have to take all that back | Iw 
now when you come up and ask for 615 more than you had last year! — Ployee 

Mr. Henverson. We are certainly asking for the 615 more; yes, sir. Mr. 

Senator Jounson. All right. Six hundred and fifteen. Now, will ; Sen: 
you give me as succinctly as you can why you want this Democratic | Mr. 
Senate to give you 615 more people? Mr. 

pee Monpr. You mean the Republicans do not have to vote for Th 
it ? 1 

Mr. Henverson. I have already discussed a number of items and 
subitems, I will go very briefly through the rest. We want 47— 


Senator Jonnson. I think you will go along with us on economy— | Sena 

at least the Republicans in the Senate. | detect ¢ 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES in our | 

| fraud | 


Mr. Henverson. We need 47 more people for economic activities, of | 
which 28 will be additional officers abroad to engage in commercial | 
work. 
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nt Senator Jounson. Eleven of them will be 
Mr. Henperson. We have been granted 16 domestic economic posi- 
re { tions by the House. The new personnel would help Mr, Dillon’s office 
it | instudying and working on matters pertaining to the international 
Communist economic activities throughout the world. We are askin 
for restoration of 31 positions under economic activities, most o 


u- __ which would be devoted to strengthening the commercial work in our 
Embassies and consulates abroad. 
he | © One of my memorandums which has been already submitted for the 


‘o- | record goes in detail into this matter. 
Senator Jounson. That is, 31 people and $348,000? 
Mr. Henperson. That is approximately right, sir. 
his INCREASES REQUESTED FOR CONSULAR ACTIVITIES 
Under consular activities, we are asking for 122 additional people 
at a cost. of $892,652. This request is based in part on the increased 
burden of work placed on our consuls as a result of the increase in 
American citizens going abroad who appear at our consulates in great 
throngs, and as a result of the increased services which our consulates 
are being requested to perform by the local citizens of the country 
where they are serving. 
| Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, does this item include the extra 
_ money requested by the Passport Division ? 
Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir, it does. 
Mr. Henperson. Yes, it does. Thirty-eight of these positions are 
to strengthen our Passport Division. Our Passport Division has been 
im- "| able to Siep abreast of the increasing number of applications during 
leW | the last 2 years by adding some staff, and by mechanizing their oper- 
itt- | ations where possible. However, the applications are continuing to 
increase in numbers to such an extent that we need these 38 positions 


ere if it is not going to fall behind again. 
vere 


luce PASSPORT DIVISION 


the 


em 
ites 


ot? 


all- 


Senator Jounson. I am quite impressed with the efficiency of the 
Passport Division. 

pack | L would like to have the record of years with the number of em- 
ear? — Ployees paring the last 5 years. 
gr, Mr. Harz. We will put in that record. 
‘will , Senator Munpr. And related to the number of passports issued ? 
ratic | Mr. Hany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. I believe that already is in the memo- 
» for | tundums I submitted. 

(The information referred to appears on page 65.) 


and | 
| PROTECTOGRAPH EQUIPMENT 


detect counterfeit visas ? 
_ Mr. Hatt. Yes; we are asking for money to install Protectographs 
‘nour Embassies and consulates where we suspect there may have been 
t | fraud by people forging the visa stamp. This will give us absolute 
es, 0 . . . 
srcial | Protection against this. — 
Senator Munpr. This is a foolproof device? 


ny— | Senator Munopr. Does it include the Protectograph equipment to 
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Mr. Haut. Yes, sir. It is the same type of thing used by banks for 
cashier’s checks and other documents. 

Senator Munpr. $125,000 will cover the need ? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. That is for purchasing 250 Protectograph 


certifiers. 
EXPERIENCE WITH FRAUDULENT VISAS 


neater Munpr. Have you had some experience with fraudulent 
visas ? 

Mr. Haut. Yes, sir. We have had some cases, and we suspect there 
may be other cases we have not detected. 

Senator Jounson. How many have you had ? 

Mr. Hat. Cases occurred in Italy and the Far East in two posts, 
and we think there have been two or three cases behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, sir. The total number of cases, probably, that we have knowl- 
edge of are about 50. 

Senator Munpr. May I follow that up? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Are these on visitors’ visas or immigration visas? 

Mr. Hau. It would be both types, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Both types? 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Conceivably you could have somebody get into the 
country and stay in the country fraudulently ¢ 

Mr. Hatx. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. You have 250 machines at $500 a machine? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Have youever asked for this before ? 

Mr. Hat. No, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Why? 

Mr. Hatt. This problem first came to our attention during this past 
year, and we took it up with the people that manufacture this equip- 
ment and found that they had the type of equipment that would do 
the job, and we have worked it out with the Immigration Service, who 
also believe it would be desirable. 

Senator Jonnson. You have had 15 questionable passports? 

Mr. Hatz. About 50 is the number I think, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Fifty? 

Mr. Haru. We do not know the full total. Our present stamp is 
simply a rubber stamp which can be very easily forged. 

Senator Jonnson. Why do you think the House did not go along! 

Mr. Hatt. I do not have any real information on this point from 
the House, sir. They were critical of the cash registers we proposed 
to purchase, and we have reduced our request for those to 10. But 
they were not particularly critical of the Protectograph. 

Senator Jonnson. Have you got anything else you want to say on 
the $7.9 million ? 

Mr. Hennerson. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, in my prepared state- 
ment I mentioned that I have statements of each of the Assistant See- 


retaries regarding that portion of our request which would fall in | 


their respective areas. If it is agreeable with you, I would like to 
insert them in the record at this point. 
Senator Jounson. All right. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 
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STATEMENT FOR THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The 1960 budget request for the Office of the Secretary, Under Secretaries, and 
certain staff offices totals 360 positions and $3,580,629. This represents an 
increase of 34 positions at an annual rate of $328,561 and $62,200 for miscella- 
neous expenses including consultants, overtime, and travel. 

The House Appropriations Committee has approved our request for 16 posi- 
tions in the Office of the Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, but the committee 
has disallowed our request for the additional 18 positions, as well as our requested 
increase of $438,700 for miscellaneous expenses including consultants, overtime, 
and travel. 


RESTORATION OF 11 POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Of the 18 positions not allowed, it is respectfully requested that 11 positions be 
restored. They are broken down as follows: five positions for disarmament and 
atomic energy; three positions for cultural relations and educational exchange 
program coordination; one position for the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs; and two positions for emergency planning for the Department 
of State. Accordingly, we request a total of 353 positions at an annual rate of 
$3,505,893. 

The responsibility of the Department of State to provide leadership in inter- 
national negotiations on matters concerned with disarmament and atomic energy 
has expanded so tremendously that the extensive preparations, direct participa- 
tion in, and backstopping necessary for such negotiations have overtaxed our 
facilities. 


It is imperative that additional positions be provided to alleviate this situation. 


POSITIONS FOR DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


Requests have been disallowed for five positions comprising a technical ad- 
viser, an international affairs officer for disarmament negotiations work, and 
one officer to deal with outer space matters, and two secretaries. Additional 
officer personnel were requested to meet the anticipated workload in connection 
with disarmament negotiations. Resumption of general disarmament negoti- 
ations in the next fiscal year is anticipated, either as an outgrowth of a possible 
summit meeting or in the U.N. framework. Secretary Herter has recently 
reaffirmed our readiness to resume such negotiations during the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting. A review of U.S. disarmament policy is underway in 
anticipation of this development. The proposed technical adviser is requested 
to strengthen the ability of the Department to work with technical personnel in 
other Government agencies, as well as outside consultants, in developing the 
necessary technical studies of arms control and inspection measures. Such a 
position within the Department’s disarmament staff is desirable also to aid 
the Department in interpreting and applying to possible disarmament proposals 
the conclusions of detailed technical studies submitted to the Department. The 
additional officer for international negotiations in this area is needed so that 
the Department will be in a position to staff delegations to general disarmament 
negotiations and to such specific conferences as those on nuclear test suspension 
and surprise attack. The present disarmament staff has been inadequate to 
meet the past needs and the anticipated future requirements. 

Coordinating responsibility for outer space matters in the State Department 
has been assigned to this office during the current fiscal year. Expanding in- 
ternational activities relating to outer space cooperation has required the full- 
time services of one officer to the serious detriment of the atomic energy and 
disarmament work of the office. If this basic work is to be carried out with 
minimum efficiency it will be necessary to establish a new position covering the 


additional outer space responsibilities. Two secretaries are required to support 
this additional workload. 


IMPACT OF CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The increasing impact of cultural activities on our foreign policy and the 
contribution of these activities to our international objectives has resulted in 
the establishment of a special assistant for the coordination of international 
education and cultural relations within the Office of the Secretary. This officer 
is responsible for developing a coordinated U.S. position on international cul- 
tural matters and for providing policy guidance to operational programs. The 
actions taken by this office contribute importantly toward a mobilization of our 
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total resources in this field and enhance the value of our cultural and training 
programs as significant instruments of American foreign policy. Unless we 
are able to provide the special assistant with additional staff to assist in the 
coordination of the varied facets of this vast program, both in Government 
and in private organizations, progress will necessarily be held to the very 
minimum. It is essential, therefore, that the three positions which were cut 
by the House committee be restored. 

The staff assistant position requested for the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs is necessary to provide the Under Secretary with an addi- 
tional officer to handle the tremendously increased volume of paperwork. 


COORDINATION FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


The effect of disallowing our request for two positions in the Office of the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration would be to deprive us of a full- 
time coordinator to carry out the responsibilities of the Department of State 
under Executive Orders 10346 and 10438 pertaining to the preparation of plans 
for the continuity of essential functions during a civil defense emergency. The 
importance of the problem requires that the coordination of emergency plans and 
recommendations be handled by an officer on a full-time basis. 

In strengthening existing staffs and in providing for new functions, it is also 
necessary to provide additional funds for miscellaneous expenses. There is in- 
cluded in our budget, therefore, $7,500 to allow for increased consultant salaries 
$13,500 for overtime and holiday pay and $41,200 for additional travel require- 
ments for a total of $62,200. 





STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


FUNCTIONS 


There are four principal functions carried out by the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations. 


SERVICES PROVIDED BY STAFF 


The first of these is to provide certain services and assistance to Members 
of the Congress. This includes furnishing information requested by letter 
and telephone by Members of Congress, either for their personal use or for use in 
replying to inquiries they have received from their constituents. The requests 
for information come from Members, from their personal staffs, and from the 
staffs of the congressional committees. The service function also includes such 
matters as assisting in arrangements for congressional travel abroad. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CONSULTATION 


The second responsibility of this office is to arrange for departmental consul- 
tation with the Members of Congress regarding important foreign policy de 
velopments. This consultation is carried out in part by the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations and personnel assigned to his office. In addition 
this office arranges for similar consultation by the Secretary and other officers 
of the Department. The purpose of such consultation is to acquaint the Congress 
with departmental views on various foreign policy developments, and in turn to 
bring to the attention of the Department of State the views of Members of Con- 
gress regarding problems which fall within the responsibility of the Department. 


POLICY FORMATION 


The third function is to participate in the policy formulation process within 
the Department. The responsibility here is to insure that congressional attitudes 
are taken into account in reaching foreign policy decisions. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The fourth function is to manage the Department’s legislative program (other 
than budgetary requests). This involves supervising the preparation of this 
legislation in the Department and coordinating its presentation before the 
appropriate congressional committees. In addition, in each session there are 
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' numerous bills and resolutions introduced in the Congress which have a bearing 


on the Department’s responsibilities. These proposals are sent, by the chairmen 
of the committees to which they are referred, to this office for any comments 
or recommendations which the Department of State may wish to make with 
regard to them. 

BUDGET REQUEST 


No increase in personnel is requested as we believe this office can operate 
adequately at its current strength if the Congress grants the present budget 
request of $188,268. This figure covers salaries of 21 employees, and, in addi- 
tion, includes $400 to cover travel. 


STATEMENT OF THE LEGAL ADVISER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as this year I am not asking 
for an increase I would like to take this opportunity to review briefly the 
organization of the Office of the Legal Adviser and indicate some of the work 
we handle. I believe that you are generally familiar with these matters so 
I will give you only a few of the highlights. 

Basically, the Office of the Legal Adviser has the function of rendering legal 
advice and service to the Secretary of State, to the Under Secretaries and 
Deputy Under Secretaries, and to all areas of the Department and of the For- 
eign Service. We have no lawyers stationed abroad so that all important 
problems of a legal nature, wherever they may arise, are referred to my office. 


ORGANIZATION OF LEGAL STAFF 


Apart from my own immediate office, the work is carried on under the direc- 
tion of Assistant Legal Advisers heading small staffs of attorneys. All but 
three of these Assistant Legal Advisers serve as counsel to specific areas of the 
Department. ‘The Economic Area headed by Under Secretary Dillon, the 
Administrative Area headed by Deputy Under Secretary Henderson, the Geo- 
graphic Areas, the International Organizations Bureau, and the Bureau of 
Publie Affairs—to each we make available an Assistant Legal Adviser and his 

| staff to deal with their immediate problems. 

| In addition, we have three special groups dealing with legal matters of a 
highly important and highly specialized character. Our largest group is that 
of the Assistant Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, which processes all the 
treaties and agreements made by this Government. It is the place to which 
people both within and without the Government, turn for treaty information. 
It might interest you to know that there were 218 new agreements during the 
calendar year 1958 which were handled by this group. 

A second special group deals with international claims—either claims against 
this Government by foreign governments or foreign citizens, or claims by this 
Government or a citizen of the United States against a foreign government. 
These are claims for which no special provision has been made, such as the 
| statutory authority of the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, although 
| even in eases where there is such special provision the claims frequently come 
through the Department of State, and our International Claims group, before 
they are transferred to the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 

Finally, there is a group dealing with so-called special functional problems. 
These are legal problems that have no geographic locus, and which do not fall 
within the sphere of any other section, for example, problems of nationality, 
problems of sovereign immunity, and, of more particular current interest, the 
_ law of the sea. You will recall that about a year ago there was an important 
| international conference at Geneva which succeeded in drafting four conven- 
tions that covered this highly important subject of the law of the sea. Those 

conventions will be coming to the Senate shortly for its advice and consent to 
| ratification. The responsibility for the legal aspects of this conference was 


oe 


lodged in this special section of my office, 

The work of the Office of the Legal Adviser, as you can well imagine, is 
| varied and important. Geographically the problems extend from the Antarctic 
to outerspace. Subject matter ranges from routine administrative problems 

common to every department and agency to unprecedented problems in inter- 
| tational affairs. 


41889—59——_10 
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STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before you again this year to present and discuss the budgetary 
needs of the Bureau of Economic Affairs for the fiscal year 1960. 

Some of the major programs with which we will be concerned in fiscal year 


1960 are as follows: 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The Office of International Trade will be engaged in preparations for the mogt 
complex multilateral tariff negotiations in American history, scheduled to com. 
mence in mid-1960, sponsored under the General Agreement on Tariffs anq 
Trade (GATT). These negotiations will be undertaken with the purpose of 
making it possible for American products to be sold within the recently estab. 
lished European Common Market at the most competitive price possible, ang 
to influence this common market to become an outward-looking rather than an 


inward-looking development as concerns the rest of the free world. It is this | 


Office which supplies the Chairman and plays the leading role in the staff work | 


of the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements which has the major 
preparatory responsibility. It is to this Office I turn for advice in my capacity as 
the Department’s representative on the recently established Cabinet-level Trade 
Policy Committee which has the final say in advising the President. 


GATT ACTIVITIES 


The largest part of the Department’s activity in connection with the nontariff 
activities under the GATT is also centered in this Office. This agreement, as 
you know, is the major international mechanism concerned with international 
trade. More frequent meetings of the contracting parties to GATT in the next 
fiscal year focusing on the problem of expanding the trade of the free world and 
the elimination of various restrictions will entail greater work. We must follow 


up on the recent moves toward convertibility of currencies to assure that Ameri. | 
can exports are not unjustifiably discriminated against as the financial positions | 


of other countries improve. The elimination of many of these restrictions is of 
vital importance if we are to meet the Soviet challenge. 

In addition, we will be focusing on other proposed regional arrangements 
throughout the world, particularly Latin America, inspired to some extent by 
the European Common Market, in order to exert the influence of the United 
States in a trade-expanding, rather than a trade-contracting, direction. 

The Office of International Trade also has the responsibility for the negotia- 
tion of treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation, which are important 
for the operation of American enterprise in foreign countries and the invest 
ment of additional American capital in these countries. 

The area of private restrictive barriers to trade between countries of the free 
world is still another one of our responsibilities. There will be increasingly 
significant problems regarding private restrictions on trade with the develop 
ment of the European Common Market and other regional trading arrangements, 

A revision of the International Convention for the Protection of Industrial 
Property will be submitted to the Congress and we will continue the negotiation 
of intergovernmental agreements for the exchange of patents and technical in 
formation for mutual defense purposes. Representation of U.S. interests in the 
protection of copyrights, patents, and trademarks will also continue in fiscal 
1960. 

Primary responsibility within the Department for the international aspects 
of the administration of the buy American legislation, antidumping cases, the 
implementation of the recently amended provisions of the Trade Agreements 
Act involving national security, and the escape clause all fall in the Office of 
International Trade. There will also be the customary modifications in exist 
ing trade agreements requiring extensive negotiations, and the possibility of 
major renegotiations as a result of the proposed classification changes in the 
Tariff Act of 1930 suggested by the U.S. Tariff Commission pursuant to the 
Customs Simplification Act of 1954. 


INTERNATIONAL RESOURCES 


With respect to international resources, the Bureau will continue to participate 
with the Department of Agriculture and other interested agencies in the dé 
velopment of programs for the sale, donation, or barter of U.S. surpluses abroal 
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under Public Law 480 and for the use of funds thus generated to further U.S. 
economic defense and foreign policy purposes. Under title I of this authority, 
since the beginning of the program through December 31, 1958, agricultural 
commodities valued at cost to the CCC, at more than $4.5 billion have been sold 
abroad for local currencies, through agreements negotiated with 36 countries. 
These sales have made an important contribution to the sizable increase in our 
agricultural exports which have occurred over this same 4-year period. Through 
them, and through donations of our surpluses to needy or disaster-stricken 
persons abroad, we have also given important help to friendly foreign govern- 
ments. 
COORDINATION OF AGRICULTURAL SALES PROGRAM 


The present title I authorization expires December 31, 1959. The administra- 
tion is requesting additional authority at the rate of $1.5 billion a year to con- 
tinue this sales program. This will enable us to negotiate new sales agree- 
ments with those countries, now about 36, which need these goods but do not, 
in many cases, have sufficient dollar resources to acquire them in the amount 
needed by direct commercial purposes. The Bureau represents the Department 
on the Interagency Committee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal which deals 
with policy questions and on the Interagency Staff Committee which develops 
the details of the negotiating instructions for each country program. It is re- 
sponsible for coordinating the views of other bureaus within the Department 
to insure that they are properly represented before the interagency committees 


and for consultation with other friendly exporting countries to avoid disruption 
of normal commercial trade. 


STRATEGIC STOCKPILE PROGRAM 


The Bureau will continue to exercise specific responsibilities in the adminis- 
tration of the U.S. strategic stockpile program, pursuant to Public Law 520, 
participating in the continuing review of the objectives for the 75 materials in 
the program and the general policies regarding stockpile management. The 
Bureau exercises comparable responsibilities in respect of the supplemental 
stockpile provided for by Public Law 480. 

We exercise responsibility for the development and application of policy 
regarding security export controls by the countries of the free world, which 
are designed to impede the military potential of areas dominated by world 
communism. The national interest requires flexibility to meet special situa- 
tions in relations with other countries. Changing military concepts, economic 
and political conditions mean that there must be continuous review and ad- 


justment of these policies, if they are to remain responsive to our defense and 
foreign policy needs. 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL ACTIVITIES ON PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The Bureau has important responsibilities in connection with intergovern- 
mental activities on problems of international trade in primary commodities, 
including the administration and periodic renewals of the International Sugar 
and Wheat Agreements. Notwithstanding the limits to what governments can 
or should do to influence market conditions, the work in this field is growing 
in importance. As a result of depressed markets for basic commodities, the 
consequent threat to the economic and political stability of the underdeveloped 
countries dependent on trade in these commodities and the efforts of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc to exploit this situation, it has become an urgent practical neces- 
sity that the United States and other Western powers cooperate in a sincere and 
comprehensive effort to find solutions for the commodity trade problems of 
the less-developed countries. There are long established commodity study 
groups in cocoa, coconut products, cotton, grains, rice, rubber, and wool, and a 
newly formed study group in coffee in which the United States participates. 
Steps have also been taken to establish a lead-zinc study group. In addition 
to these specialized bodies, there are a number of general forums engaged in 
the study of one or another aspect of commodity trade with a view to learning 
more about the causes and effects of the trends and developments in this trade 
and uncovering possible measures for improving conditions. In some instances, 
joint analysis of the problems of international trade in a given commodity, 
the exchange of information and views, and the resulting greater understand- 
ing of mutual problems serve to promote greater market stability, lead to the 
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adoption of sounder national policies, and relieve pressure for intergovern- 
mental price or trade controls. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


In the transportation and communications field, the Aviation Division antici- 
pates approximately 25 consultations in connection with known foreign and 
U.S. desires to revise or negotiate route exchanges. In this dynamic field of 
expanding international civil air operations and increasing competition over 
international air routes these consultations demand and deserve an even great- 
er amount of time and attention from the personnel. Preparation for and 
conduct of these consultations can no longer be subjected to orderly scheduling 
but must be undertaken as circumstances require. Superimposed on these 
activities are many new questions related to the establishment of jet sery- 
ices on the international airways. Some of these questions are of a bilateral] 
nature and some involve multilateral relations. But all must be clarified, 
and where necessary, resolved, if jet transportation is to realize its full po- 
tentiality and the desired growth of U.S. international aviation is to be 
achieved. 

In the telecommunications field, it is anticipated that the Telecommunica- 
tions Division will play a major role in promoting the U.S. position at two 
world conferences to be held in Geneva during the first half of the fiscal year 
1960. These conferences will be attended by some 90 countries and will deal 
with subjects of vital concern both to Government and to industry. The most 
important conference will be for the purpose of revising the international radio 
regulations, which were last amended in Atlantic City in 1947. One new and 
lively issue will be to achieve international agreement on the use of radio fre- 
quencies in outer space activities. Immediately following these world con- 
ferences, it is anticipated that smaller regional conferences will be required 
to implement the decisions taken at the world conferences. Other projects in- 
clude negotiations for the establishment of additional submarine cables for the 
transmission of increasing civil and military traffic. 


THE SHIPPING DIVISION 


The Shipping Division has commenced preparations for the International Con- 
ference on Safety of Life at Sea, which is scheduled to be held in London in the 
spring of 1960. Organizational meetings and conferences already in progress 
with interested Government agencies and industry advisers, will continue with 
increased activity during the fiscal year. The Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO), the specialized agency of the United Nations in 
the maritime field, came into being in 1958 and held its first plenary meeting 
last January. This body will supply a much-needed forum for international co- 
ordination and will permit exploration of maritime problems not heretofore 
practicable. While it was the intent to hold the initial program of IMCO toa 
minimum, and confine it to technical matters, the existing severe recession in 
world shipping may require IMCO to exceed these limits. The Shipping Divi- 
sion will participate in the development of coordinated United States positions 
on a wide range of proposed modifications of the existing safety convention, with 
the overall aim of strengthening international standards of maritime safety. 
Apart from special activities of this sort, the Division will continue its normal 
work in the protection of American maritime interests abroad. 


OTHER ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Members of the committee are aware of the dynamic forces which are at work 
in the field of economic advancement and development and the contributions in 
funds, material, and human effort which our Government is making to meet both 
our objectives and those of the nations of the free world. In addition to the 
continuance of the mutual security program and Government lending through 
the Export-Import Bank, our Government is supporting increased authorization 
requests for the Development Loan Fund, the U.S. contributions to the resources 
of the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. It is partici- 
pating in the newly established United Nations special fund which is designed 
to render technical assistance to those countries whose projects warrant assist- 
ance. It has negotiated with representatives of the Latin American countries 
on the establishment of an Inter-American Development Bank. Similarly, it is 
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participating in regional economic activities as evidenced by our representation 
at the Colombo plan meetings, the Economic Commission on the Far East, 
Economic Commission for Latin America, and the Economic Commission for 
Africa, and others. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


In discharging these tasks, the responsibilities of the Office of International 
Financial and Development Affairs include assessment of needs of underdevel- 
oped countries, examination of development programs, preparation of recom- 
mendations on actions to be taken. These proposals include recommendations 
on the sound use of economic assistance and other measures designed to further 
U.S. policy objectives. This involves, in addition to determination as to the 
need for economic assistance, the nature of such aid, how the funds can best be 
used, and which institutions are most effective. The staff is engaged along 
with other agencies in examining courses of action designed to stimulate and 
assist more participation of private enterprise and other nongovernmental or- 
ganizations in oversea economic and related activities. We are presently, 
along with the Treasury Department, consulting, with a number of the less 
developed countries on tax treaties which are designed to promote private in- 
vestment aud trade through reducing double taxation and enabling U.S. private 
investors to benefit from foreign tax concessions. In addition to our responsi- 
bilities in the negotiation of such treaties, the staff provides policy guidance 
and other support, such as assistance in furthering the negotiation of new 
agreements for the investment guarantee program, administered by the ICA. 
This insures new U.S. private investment against noncommercial risks of ex- 
propriation, inconvertibility, and war. The Office also gives policy guidance on 
Public Law 480 local currency loan programs and on institutional developments 
related to the economic progress of the free world. As members of the U.S. 
delegation, the staff participated in negotiating and drafting the articles of 
agreement for the proposed Inter-American Development Bank. 

The Office is the focal point for providing evaluation and analysis of economic 
policy on governmental loans and assistance being considered by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, the Development Loan Fund, and the 
Export-Import Bank. It is responsible also for providing advice and staff 
assistance on financial and economic policy matters to the Department’s repre- 
sentative on the National Advisory Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems. In these fields it also advises the U.S. representative to 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations and its regional com- 
missions and specialized agencies. 

The International Finance Division is the responsible staff within the De- 
partment for assessing the financial and monetary policies of foreign countries 
and international organizations, from the standpoint not only of their effect on 
the economies of the foreign countries but of the effect on the United States 
and its international economic objectives. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


When countries run into balance-of-payments problems they frequently request 
financial assistance from the United States, along with that from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and private banks. The Division is concerned with the 
provision of such assistance in appropriate cases, and also endeavors to obviate 
the need for such assistance through encouraging countries to pursue appropriate 
monetary and financial policies. Such policies facilitate economie growth and 
healthy economic conditions and serve to reduce the need for U.S. aid. 
In this connection, we are interested in the promotion of realistic and stable 
exchange rates in foreign countries, and the encouragement of policies neces- 
Sary to maintain monetary stability. 

This Division is also continuously concerned with the work of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, whose policies are similar to those of the United States, 
and with the U.S. position on issues before the Fund. It also follows closely 
the activities of other financial institutions that provide international credit 
for the purpose of maintaining currency stability and dealing with temporary 
balance-of-payments fluctuations, e.g., the European Monetary Fund, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the Treasury Stabilization Fund, and private banks. 

The monetary policies of many countries limit the sale of foreign exchange, 
and some of them maintain special limitations that favor the purchase of goods 
from countries other than the United States. The Division encourages the re- 
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moval of foreign exchange, restrictions and discriminations against dollar trans- 
actions. It thus seeks the restoration of currency convertibility, greatly de 
sired by American exporters and investors. Most European countries have 
established (nonresident) convertibility for their currencies but still maintain 
controls over capital movements and import controls that discriminate against 
the dollar area. We are seeking the removal of remaining restrictions and 
discriminations by these and other countries. In this regard the Division is 
concerned not only with the work of the International Monetary Fund but also 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). It can be seen that 
much of what the Division does is important directly to American business at 
home and abroad as well as to this Government. 

The Division’s responsibilities extend to a number of other matters such as 
international gold movements, and policies for the application of the foreign 
assets control regulations of the Treasury. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DIVISION 


The staff of the Lend-Lease and Surplus Property Division continues to dis- 
charge the Department’s responsibilities for lend-lease and surplus property 
matters, including the administration of 54 lend-lease and surplus property 
agreements with 33 countries, so as to achieve a maximum protection for our 
Government. In conformance with Public Law 152, 81st Congress, as amended, 
the furnishing of foreign policy advice to other agencies and the negotiation of 
intergovernmental agreements to govern the disposal of foreign excess property 
by our military departments are among the responsibilities demanding increas- 
ing attention. 

To carry out the responsibilities of the Bureau of Economic Affairs, we are 
requesting 250 positions at an annual rate of $2,107,782 for fiscal year 1960, 
which is the same as authorized for the current fiscal year. We are requesting 
$69,291 for miscellaneous salary and nonsalary expenses, or an increase of $5,411 
over fiscal 1959. We are asking this committee to restore the reduction of 
$5,411 made from our 1960 budget estimate. This amount will enable the De 
partment to meet its obligation to contribute its proportionate share of the 
expenses of the Radio Technical Commission for Marine Services (RTCM), 
which are shared on a pro-rata basis by seven member agencies. 





STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH FOR 
Basic RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Department requested for 
fiscal year 1960 a transfer to the Department’s salaries and expenses appropria- 
tion of the item labeled “Basic Research and Analysis,’ for which funds in 
prior years had been budgeted by another agency. This proposal was not 
approved by the House Appropriations Committee who suggested that the neces- 
sary work be carried on and funded as in the past several years. As part of 
the explanation for requested restoration of this item, I will review briefly 
the background of the program within the Department. 


HISTORY OF THE PROGRAM 


Just prior to United States entrance into World War II, various intelligence 
agencies of the defense departments were engaged, individually and on a crash 
basis, in producing basic intelligence studies on foreign areas. These proved to 
be fragmentary, duplicatory, and often contradictory. Earlier, the British had 
gone into production of coordinated basic intelligence studies known as ISIS (in- 
ter-service intelligence studies). In our early war planning for north Africa 
the ISIS studies were used. It became apparent that U.S. studies of this nature 
would be required for Pacific operations. In 1943, the President directed that 
an interagency program be undertaken. The JANIS (joint Army-Navy intelli- 
gence studies) series were produced rapidly and expensively under wartime 
pressure. 

At the end of the war a comprehensive survey was made as to the usefulness 
of the JANIS studies in war planning and operations. The findings were con- 
elusive (1) that basic intelligence studies on foreign areas were absolutely 
essential in the conduct of war, and (2) that such studies should be developed 
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and maintained during peacetime when the channels for collection were much 
jess restricted. The committee studying this problem concluded that, in view 
of the “total warfare” concept (and, later, of the “cold war’’) a basic intelli- 


| gence program should provide greatly expanded coverage in political, sociological, 


and economic intelligence. 

Intelligence directives of the National Security Council established a produc- 
tion program of basic intelligence on all areas of the world with the agency 
having responsibility for overall direction and coordination, and review, publi- 
eation, and dissemination of the products. Responsibility for production and 
maintenance was allocated to Government intelligence agencies best qualified 
by reason of mission, capability, and dominant interest. 


USE OF NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE SURVEYS 


The national intelligence survey is a comprehensive digest of the basic intelli- 
gence on foreign areas required by the U.S. Government. It is designed to serve 
fully the requirements of the Department of Defense in strategic and high- 
Jevel operational planning, and of the Department of State in formulating and 
executing U.S. foreign policy, and also to serve lower planning and operation 
levels in the Armed Forces, the Department of State, and all other Government 
agencies which have missions of responsibility in foreign areas. Responsibility 
for production for all areas of the world of the political and sociological chapters 
of NIS and most economic chapters is allocated to the Department of State. 





Originally, each agency participating in the program was ordered by the 


| National Security Council, through the Joint Chiefs of Staff-Joint Intelligence 


Group, to produce national intelligence surveys at a prescribed number of 
complete studies per year. All budgeting and scheduling of national intelli- 
gence surveys in State since 1950 has been at the established rate of national 
intelligence surveys per annum, and all annual reports measure accomplishment 
against such an established figure. In addition to production of primary 
national intelligence survey sections, there is a maintenance program which 
is a continuing and extensive operation. Criteria have been established within 
the intelligence community for determining the conditions under which exist- 
ing national intelligence survey sections require revision under the mainte 
nance program. ‘The rapid changes which are taking place in the basic political, 
economic, and sociological structures of many areas of the world have added 
to the Department’s difficulties in revising national intellingence survey sections 
at a rate necessary to meet basic intelligence demands. 

Budgeting for the Department’s contributions to the national intelligence 
survey program was initially done by another agency. For the past several 
years, however, the Department and the Bureau of the Budget have been con- 
sidering the desirability of funding State’s operation under the Department’s 
“Salaries and expenses” appropriation. This change in funding is supported 
by the following reasons: 

1. As set forth in intelligence directives of the National Security Council, 
revised September 1958, responsibility for the production of national intelligence 
surveys on political and sociological intelligence on all countries and economic 
intelligence on most countries is part of the basic responsibilities of the De 
partment. It is not, therefore, in reality a reimbursable operation and properly 
should be budgeted by the Department. The funding procedures of the past 

, Years are a holdover from the beginning of the national intelligence survey 
operation and should now be changed to reflect the basic State Department 
funding and program responsibilities for the national intelligence survey. 

2. Funding by the Department would be consistent with the procedure followed 
by other major contributors to this joint operation of various agencies in the 
intelligence community and would provide a consolidated budget for the opera- 
tions of the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 

3. This would allow and promote (a) an overall complete organizational and 
program picture of the Bureau of Intelligence and Research, (b) flexibility and 

r management in planning, programing, and supervision of the national 
intelligence survey program, and (c) more efficient administration of the budg- 
éting, fiscal, personnel, and general administrative processes. 

In consonance with the reasons expressed above, it is requested that $2,736,600 
of the initial request of $2,800,000 be restored in order that future budgeting 
for the national intelligence survey operation can be effected under State’s 
Salaries and expenses” appropriation. This amount would provide the same 
ca of positions and the same level of operations as has been provided 





for the past several years. 
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STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION | 
AFFAIRS ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the House of Representatives 
has approved the amount of $48,033,000 for the appropriation “Contributions to 
international organizations,” a reduction of $312,000 from the amount of $4. 
345,000 requested in the President’s budget. The Department is not requesting 
restoration of the $312,000 because current estimates for the United Nations, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Organization of American States, 
and the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization are less thap 
anticipated when the President’s budget was prepared. 

The amount provided for fiscal year 1960 of $48,033,000 is to meet our obliga. 
tions arising from U.S. membership in 31 international organizations. This 
request is roughly $6.2 million more than we asked for the current fiscal year, 
The basic details of the request are contained in the justifications submitted to 
you. What I would like to do here, with your permission, is simply to touch 
upon a few of the highlights of our request. 


REASONS FOR INCREASES 


Over one-half of the $6.2 million increase over the current year is in our contri- 
bution to the regular budget of the United Nations where our contribution jg | 
$3%, million more than last year. Smaller increases are found in our contribu. 
tions to a number of the U.N. specialized agencies: Nearly $400,000 more to the | 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, $225,000 to 
the International Civil Aviation Organization, and $200,000 to the International 
Labor Organization. During fiscal year 1960 we will make our first contribution, 
approximately $56,000, to a new organization, the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, established to provide for intergovernmental coopera- 
tion in the field of international shipping. 





Another sizable increase in our contributions to international organizations 
during fiscal year 1960 is to be found in our support of inter-American organiza- 
tions, primarily in the Organization of American States (OAS) where we will 
contribute over $1 million more than last year, and in the Pan American Health 
Organization (PAHO) where our assessment is nearly $400,000 larger. The 
United States has supported further strengthening of the activities of these 
bodies as part of an overall policy of deepening our cooperation with the Latin 
American countries. 

Our contributions to other regional organizations account for the rest of the 
increase, the principal item being in our contributions to the extremely vital 
collective defense organizations: NATO, about $400,000 and SEATO, $27,000. 

In the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) our contribution for 
fiscal year 1960 is reduced by nearly $350,000. This is due to the fact that last 
year’s contribution contained a nonrecurring item of $666,600 which represented 
our share of advances to establish the Agency’s working capital fund. 


U.8. PERCENTAGES 


I should next like to say a word about U.S. percentages of total contributions 
to international organizations. Last year, the U.S. assessment in the U.N. was 
reduced to 32.51 percent. This year the U.S. percentage was reduced in UNESCO 
from 31.30 to 30.74 percent, in WHO from 32.38 to 31.7 percent, in ICAO from 





33.33 to 33 percent, and in IAEA from 33.33 to 32.51 percent. In none of the 
other organizations is the U.S. percentage share expected to increase. 

Let us now take a look at the main reasons for the increase in our fiscal year 
1960 contributions. Although conditions vary, of course, from one international 
organization to the next, in the main I see three reasons for the increase. 


REASONS FOR INCREASED COSTS 


The first one is that the activities of the international organizations are 
expanding somewhat. As you are well aware, more nations are emerging every 
year as independent sovereign states. One of the first steps which they take 
is to seek membership in the U.N. and the specialized agencies. There 
they want not only the prestige of being a member, but they create 4 
demand for more of the services which these organizations can render. Ou 
national interest is directly served by this increased activity. I think it is 
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worthy of note, however, that the relatively modest increases in the assessment 
pudgets of the international organizations of which we are members demon- 
strate the financial responsibility and maturity these organizations have 
ttained. 

vA second major reason for the increase we request is found in the U.N. 
activities arising from the difficulties which were encountered in the Middle 
Bast. I refer to the expenses of the United Nations Observer Group in Lebanon, 
in 1958, and the continuation of U.N. activity in Jordan, which serve to increase 
the total assessment budget of the U.N. 

Finally, the prices of goods and services continue to rise throughout the 
world and this naturally has an effect on the cost of managing multilateral 
organizations. In New York, for example, the United Nations in accordance 
with a formula approved by the General Assembly has found it necessary to 
raise wages and Salaries in each of the last 2 years in accordance with wage 
rates and cost-of-living figures derived from the joint industry and commerce 
survey in that city and our own Bureau of Labor Statistics. The same trends 
have affected the cost of the other major international organizations elsewhere 


| inthe world. 


OUR MEMBERSHIP WORTHWHILE 


The question arises: Is it worth nearly $50 million to the United States 


| to belong to these 31 organizations? We are convinced that it is. While 


it is true that the United Nations has not always responded to man’s highest 


| aspirations, I believe that the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
| have continued to demonstrate their usefulness. They serve as areas where 


the nations of the world can talk it out rather than shoot it out, where a bridge 
between the West and the East is being kept open, and as forums where we can 
deal much more effectively than would otherwise be the case with the explosive 
factors of nationalism, and of rapid political, economic, and social development. 
I believe that our continued participation in the inter-American organizations, 
as well as in the worldwide technical agencies, is doing a great deal to help 
other people fight poverty, hunger, disease, and ignorance. In addition we are 
strengthening our own national security. In short, I believe we are demonstrat- 
ing in these 20th century meeting places of the nations, the international organi- 
zations, our leadership toward a better and more secure world. 


STATEMENT OF ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR THE BUREAU OF EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS ON AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, since the Bureau of European 
Affairs, of which I am Acting Secretary, is responsible for the conduct of our 
relations with Canada, I am presenting a statement on the two international 
commissions dealing with United States-Canadian matters: the International 
Boundary Commission and the International Joint Commission. Each of these 
Commissions is composed of two sections, American and Canadian. The Com- 
missions act by agreement of the two sections. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


The International Boundary Commission, established in 1908 and confirmed 


' in 1925, is concerned with the boundary between the United States and Canada. 


Its principal duties are to keep the boundary markers in repair and to keep 
the boundary vistas cleared of timber and brush, in accordance with treaty 
requirements. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


The International Joint Commission deals with numerous questions involving 
rights and interests of either country in relation to the other in connection with 
boundary waters. The boundary, of course, traverses lakes and rivers, and 
boundary water problems are of considerable importance to the economy of both 
countries. Such problems include. power development, irrigation, navigation, 
sanitation, pollution, smoke abatement, and flood damage. The U.S. section 
of the Commission relies for actual fieldwork on other ugencies of the Govern- 
ment, such as the Geological Survey and the Public Health Service. 
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The Department of State acts for our Government in initiating formal action | 
in the International Joint Commission after coordinating the views of the other | 
interested agencies. In pursuance of its function of exercising formal jurisgje. 
tion over specific boundary-water problems, the Commission holds public hearings 
in different parts of the country. 

We are not appealing the House Appropriations Committee reduction. Hoy. 
ever, in order for the United States to carry out its responsibilities in join 
undertakings with Canada through the International Boundary Commission anq 
the International Joint Commission the total amount of $345,000 recommended 
by the committee will be needed. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS ON Raya 
Roap, NICARAGUA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the agreement of April 8, 1949 | 
between the United States and Nicaragua provided for the construction of the | 
Rama Road. An additional appropriation of $4,500,000 for fiscal year 1969, 
which was approved by the House on May 27, 1959, will permit the completion of 
this highway and provide the Republic of Nicaragua with means of tapping g 
rich agricultural and mining region. In addition, a port for the capital city of | 
Managua will be created once the highway is finished, since the Nicaraguan (py. 
ernment needs only to dredge the mouth of the Escondido River to allow oceap. 
going ships to proceed upriver to the town of Rama. 


HISTORY OF THE ROAD 





The agreement by the United States to construct the Rama Road stems from 
conversations held in 1939 between President Somoza, of Nicaragua, and Presi. 
dent Roosevelt. At that time, the Nicaraguan President asked that the United 
States undertake the construction of a sea-level canal across Nicaragua, a right 
which the United States obtained in the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 1914. The 
War Department recommended against the construction of the canal and also 
the construction of a barge canal using the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua, 
However, agreement was reached on the construction of a road from San Benito 
to Rama as a substitute and on April 8, 1942, the U.S. Government stated in an 
official note that it would be willing to construct a highway between San Benito 
and Rama, and to survey and recommend a route from Rama to El Bluff. The 
United States has since been released from the survey obligation. 


CONSTRUCTION BEGUN IN 19438 } 


As the result of the agreement of April 8, 1942, construction on Rama Road 
was begun early in 1943. To date there has been authorized for this project 
a total of $16 million including $4 million contained in Public Law 85-885. Of 
the total authorization there remains to be appropriated a balance of $4,500,000. 
The present request for fiscal year 1960 is for this $4,500,000, with the survey 
and construction work to be carried out under the general supervision of the 
Secretary of Commerce. The procedure would be effected by transfer of the 
funds from the Department of State to Commerce during fiscal year 1960. 





NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS | 

The need for the additional funds to complete the Rama Road is twofold. 
First, at the time the original estimate for completion of the road was made 
no detailed survey had been undertaken and insufficient data resulted in under- 
estimating the cost. Secondly, there has been a substantial rise in construction | 
costs between 1948 and 1957. 

This final appropriation will complete the highway from San Benito to Rams, | 
the only center of population in the area. Of the total length of 158 miles, 12 
of all-weather road have already been constructed and 16 miles are under cor 
tract. The balance to be completed is 20 miles, together with 15 bridges, 20, 
which are major structures. 

BENEFITS FROM ROAD 


The area in eastern Nicaragua touched by the road is already benefiting, 
with the development of promising cattle, coffee, and mining industries. 2 
addition, the augmented truck and bus traffic between Villa Somoza, Sani) 
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Tomas, Juigalpa, and Managua already has resulted in increased imports of 
U.S. vehicles, parts, petroleum and allied products. Creation of a port at Rama 
will facilitate lower shipping and lower costs on Nicaraugua’s imports and 
exports. 

ell roads are being constructed by the Government of Nicaragua to 
furnish outlets from the developing rural areas to the Rama Road and from 
there to Managua and other centers of population. While the United States 
is obligated to bear the entire cost of the construction of the Rama Road, the 
Government of Nicaragua bas nonetheless contributed over $4 million during 

is period. 
rhe prompt completion of this road will be one tangible way of assisting 
the economic development of Nicaragua. Additionally, the prompt action by 
the United States with respect to the Rama Road will influence greatly the 
faith and confidence that Nicaragua and other countries in Latin America 
have in U.S. commitments. 


STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as set forth in the National 
Security Act of 1947 and in intelligence directives of the National Security 
Council, revised September 1958, the Bureau of Intelligence and Research is 
responsible on behalf of the Department of State for the collection, evaluation, 
and production of intelligence on foreign areas which the Federal Government 
needs in the political, sociological, and cultural fields, together with important 
areas of economic intelligence. We absorb and use the intelligence production 
of other agencies which assists in understanding problems within our fields of 
responsibility, and we supply in return analyses within these fields which are 
needed by other agencies. 

These responsibilities are evidenced in the production of State Department 
contributions to national intelligence estimates, in the production of our own 
intelligence and biographic reports, briefs, and special papers, and in a number 
of regular serial publications on particular countries or subjects. Of signal 
importance in bringing our materials to the use of policymakers are numerous 
briefings, from the secretarial level on down. We also particpiate in depart- 
mental and interagency working groups and other meetings; provide support 
to overseas missions and to the White House, Congress, and other executive 
agencies; participate in all important phases of the intelligence community 
through representation on the U.S. Intelligence Board ; and participate in special 
committees and working groups such as subcommittees of the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board, sessions of the Council on Foreign Economic Policy, etc. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Crises and changes in diplomatic and economic relationships with the Far 
Bastern countries, the tensions and crisis of Berlin and the Near East, the 
emerging importance of Africa, the increasing rate of change in Latin America, 
and the ever-changing actions and problems posed by the U.S.S.R. have resulted 
in increased demands upon the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. These 
urgent demands resulted in a tremendous increase in the production of special 
papers, which increased from 305 in fiscal year 1957 to 625 in fiscal year 1958. 
This was offset only slightly by a moderate decrease in output of intelligence 
reports and briefs, with a slight increase in estimative production. Such empha- 
sis on current problems often required 24-hour duty participated in by many 
of the Bureau’s officers, and necessitated the diversion of intelligence research 
analysts from their regular positions and functions. 

The sharper focus and emphasis on current operational needs, particularly 
during continuing crises such as the Lebanese, Taiwan Straits, and Berlin situa- 
tions, have been paralleled by an increase in demand for the research and 
analysis in depth necessary to develop the background essential to understanding 
these situations, as well as to permit identification of these problems as they 
emerge before they reach crisis proportions. Extensive and time-consuming 
research becomes immediately necessary to approach the problems confronting 
= for example, the upheaval in Iraq, the overthrow of the Cuban dictatorship, 
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CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION 


It became increasingly evident during the past year that numerous changes 
were urgently needed in the Bureau’s organizational structure, which had be- 
come unwiéldy and unbalanced. Accordingly, a reorganization was effected, 
the most important change being the concentration of intelligence studies of 
worldwide communism in one office. Intelligence studies of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
now include in a single unit the Soviet Union-Communist China bloc economic 
and political activities thereby enabling us to observe and analyze the forces 
of international communism in order that our policymakers may confront them 
on a global basis. 

The size of the Bureau of Intelligence and Research will continue to be shaped 
by requirements specified by the National Security Council and other executive 
authorities, and determined by congressional action. Although there has been 
a significant increase in demands for current intelligence support for policy 
formulation with a consequent lessening of manpower available for the more 
fundamental types of research and analysis, no increases for personnel are 
requested for fiscal year 1960. The increase of $24,000 requested for the De 
partment’s library, for two major problems requiring special attention during 
fiscal year 1960, was deleted by action of the House Appropriations Committee, 
Restoration of this amount is requested on the basis of urgent need by the 
library and the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 


EFFECTS OF MOVE TO NEW LIBRARY 


One of the problems has to do with the establishment of an official card cataloz 
necessitated by the impending move into the New State Building. The purpose 
of the official card catalog is to constitute an inventory and a special operational 
reference tool for the library staff which the staff must consult frequent!y and 
continuously in the performance of cataloging, classification, and bibliographic 
control operations. This is a normal reference and working tool of all research 
libraries and it is the more necessary in the library of the Department because 
of the constant and intensive use to which it must be put in dealing with the great 
mass of foreign publications. Up to the present the one set of public catalogs 
have been used for this purpose, but this is a most unsatisfactory situation in 
that several people, including the researchers, must wait their turn for the same 
file drawers. The situation will be further aggravated when the library moves 
into its new quarters where congestion and inconvenience to both the public and 
the library staff could only increase, unless the official card catalog is established 
for the needs of the staff. 

The catalog can be established by photoduplicating approximately 300,000 
eards of the present shelf list and refiling them in alphabetical sequence. The 
photoduplicating of the 300.000 cards would be done by the Library of Congress 
at an estimated cost of $9,000. 

INCREASED COSTS 


The other problem has to do with the preservation of the necessary range 
and level of publications procurement due to increasing costs of procurement. 
While the money allotted to the Library for the purchase of publications has 
remained substantially the same over a period of vears, the cost of publications 
has increased by about 59 percent since 1953. The greatest increase has been 
for periodical publications (78.5 percent), followed by books (65 percent) and 
newspapers (46 percent). The newspaper situation is: somewhat complicated 
by the fact that the increase in cost-is entirely domestic (101.7 percent) while 
the cost of foreign newspapers has remained almost exactly on the 1953 levei. 
In spite of stringent selection and various economy measures, the fact remains 
that the Library now purchases roughly 40 percent fewer publications than in 
1953. 

In order to restore the Library’s ability to purchase publications approaching, 
though not reaching the level of 1958, the nublications nrocurement fund must 
be increased by $15,000 from the current $50,000 to $65,000 in fiscal year 1960. 
This 30 percent increase will not restore the 1953 level, but it will provide 
realistically for current needs. 
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STATEMENT OF THE ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to review with this committee the dynamic course of events in 
Africa and the increasing importance of this vast continent to the United States 
and other areas of the world. There is probably no geographic area on earth 
today more alive with change than Africa. 


NEW BUREAU FULLY OPERATIVE 


Before discussing this situation, however, I would like to point out that the 
Bureau of African Affairs is now successfully functioning as a full-fledged, 
independent geographic Bureau in the Department of State. The new Bureau 
was established in August 1958 following the authorization of such action by 
the Congress. It is presently responsible for all of Africa except Algeria, Egypt, 
and the Sudan. In area, Africa is over three times the size of the United 
States including Alaska and has a population of approximately 220 million 

le. 
PeThe African continent is in the throes of a giant awakening and development 
on all fronts—political, economic, social, and cultural. The changes which are 
ignoring all boundary lines in their expansive sweep are so rapid and so funda- 
mental that, even though there is relatively little violence, they may truly be 
described as revolutionary. 

The motivating force behind this concerted movement is an intense desire 
for independence and freedom—the urge to create a national unity and to 
exercise the prerogatives of self-government. Spurred on by this vibrant force 
of nationalism, the peoples of Africa are becoming increasingly restless in their 
ambition to achieve independence quickly and to bridge as rapidly as possible 
the great gulf between conditions on their continent and in the Western World. 
Africa indeed is on the move, and the course which this movement takes will 
have a profound effect everywhere. 


TIDE OF NATIONALISM 


The transfer of power to African hands proceeds at a tremendous pace. Today 
about 55 million Africans, more than one-fourth of the total population in those 
countries and territories for which I am responsible, rule themselves. The past 
3 years have witnessed the emergence of five new independent states, Sudan, 
Tunisia, Morocco, Ghana, and most recently Guinea. In addition, the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria, the Trust Territories of Cameroun, Togo, and Somalia are ex- 
pected to become independent by the end of 1960. Sierra Leone in West Africa, 
Uganda in East Africa, and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in Central 
Africa continue to make steady progress along the road to full self-government. 
Within 5 years three-fourths of the population presently living in dependent 
territories are likely to be governing themselves. 

A recent significant manifestation of the onrushing tide of nationalism is the 
rioting in the Belgian Congo which first erupted in January 1959. Only a short 
time ago this large territory in the heart of Africa was looked upon as an 
island of colonial tranquillity. In announcing the new decrees and policies for 
the evolutionary development of the Congo on January 13, the Belgian Govern- 
ment for the first time in history spoke in terms of eventual “independence” 
if the Congolese so chose. This pronouncement was a radical departure from the 
traditional Belgian policy in the area. 

The aspirations of the Pan-African Liberation Movement were highlighted 
by the resolutions and actions of the All-African Peoples Conference which met 
in Accra, Ghana, in December 1958. Some 170 nongovernmental delegates from 
all over the continent attended this significant meeting. The conference insisted 
that Africans themselves must determine the timetable for their own inde 
pendence, and that that timetable would call for an acceleration of the process. 

The major resolutions passed by the conference condemned imperialism and 
colonialism; called upon the independent African States to assist independence 
movements in dependent areas; supported peaceful action toward independence ; 
and approved violent retaliation against violent subjugation and exploitation. 
In addition, the conference set up a permanent headquarters and secretariat in 
Accra to coordinate the various nationalist movements. 

The actions of the conference generally reflected African aspirations for self- 
government and economic and social progress as well as a deep-seated opposition 
to colonialism and racial discrimination. The relatively moderate position 
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taken on the fundamental question of violence versus nonviolence in the achieve 
ment of independence is some cause for encouragement to all who favor the 
peaceful, orderly political evolution of Africa. 


POLICIES OF THE SOVIET UNION 


The nationalist movement in Africa is harassed by the constant and subtle 
efforts of the Communist bloc to turn these fluid situations to their own advan- 
tage. During the past year the Soviet Union and its satellites have greatly 
accelerated the tempo of their activities in Africa. Their objectives are to liqui- 
date Western influence among the evolving African countries and simultaneously 
sell the “virtues of friendship” of the Communist regimes. 

The organizational groundwork for Communist penetration was laid at the 
Cairo Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity Conference in January 1958, with the 
establishment of a permanent secretariat under indirect Communist control. 
The secretariat, operating through local solidarity committees throughout Africa, 
provides an effective instrument for spreading Communist propaganda, instruc- 
tions, and funds. 

The Soviet Union is very active on the diplomatic front. Already it has fully 
operating diplomatic missions in Ethiopia, Libya, and Morocco as well as in 
Egypt and Sudan, and has recently opened an embassy in Ghana. There are 
satellite consular representatives in the Union of South Africa and the Belgian 
Congo. The bloc countries were among the first to recognize the new Republic 
of Guinea, and Soviet bloc representatives in its capital now greatly outnumber 
Western diplomats. 

The Communists are also vigorously pursuing their attempts to penetrate indi- 
vidual African labor organizations, youth groups, and nationalist organizations. 
Both the Soviet Union and Communist China are signing an increasing number 
of trade agreements and are stepping up their person-to-person contacts in all 
fields of activity. Recent visits of Africans to the bloc countries have ranged 
from an Ethiopian football team to the Libyan Minister of Agriculture and from 
Moroccan trade unionists to a Ghana trade mission. <A greatly expanding pro- 
gram of study and research in African studies and training of specialists in 
African affairs has been introduced in the U.S.S.R. 

The United States and other Western nations cannot afford to minimize the 
threat of the Soviet offensive in Africa. The stakes are too high. A friendly 
Africa is of paramount importance to the West. The US. air, naval, and 
communications facilities in Morocco, Libya, and Ethiopia are highly important 
to the defense of the free world. There is, of course, a direct relationship 
between stability and peace in North Africa and in the European NATO and 
Mediterranean areas. Sub-Sahara Africa is a storehouse of crucial raw ma- 
terials, including uranium, diamonds, manganese, tin, copper, and chrome among 
others. 

AFRICA’S ECONOMIC NEED 


Africa’s economic and social needs, like her political and racial problems, 
are as colossal as the continent itself. Among the most basic needs are develop- 
mental investment capital, both private and public; skilled labor, technicians, 
and executives; more and better transportation and communications facilities; 
improved agricultural techniques; the development of small industries and more 
advanced and widespread medical, public health, and educational facilities. 

Almost all countries require outside assistance in solving the many social 
and economic problems confronting them. Africa both needs and merits the 
cooperative support of her free world partners in her endeavor to achieve sus- 
tained growth. 

The time for the United States and for the West to act is now. The majority 
of the peoples in Africa today remain generally friendly toward the West. 
This situation, however, is being challenged, and even threatened, by the de- 
termined Communist drive in the area. This challenge must be squarely met 
and repulsed. To the extent that the new states of Africa, with our help, 
are successful in maintaining their independence, in developing their human 
and natural resources, and in playing a constructive and responsible role in 
world affairs, will they inspire others and demonstrate to those about to attain 
self-government the advantages of moderation and cooperation. 
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NEED FOR TRAVEL AND REPRESENTATION 


To work most effectively with the countries in Africa we must understand 
their peoples their customs and ways of life, their likes and dislikes, their 
motivations and aspirations. It is equally important that the Africans receive 
a clear and accurate picture of our policies and attitudes, and through this 
pe assured of our genuine interest in their goals. There is no substitute for 
frsthand contacts in developing this two-way understanding. More funds are 
needed for our representatives abroad to travel into interior areas, often remote 
from the larger cities and seaports, in order to broaden and to extend their 
knowledge of the geography, politics, culture, and traditions of the various 
countries. Without this knowledge our officers are less than fully effective. 

Increased travel funds are only a partial solution, however. Because of the 
extremely primitive roads and complete lack of other forms of transport, large 
areas of several states in Africa can be reached only by special heavy-duty 
yehicles capable of traveling through the most difficult terrain. Some of these 
out-of-the-way tribal areas have never been visited by Foreign Service per- 
sonnel, others, very rarely. Yet many of them are becoming increasingly im- 
portant to the United States from a political or economic standpoint and should 
be fully covered in the reporting by our posts. For example, it is not now 
possible to cover the region around Jimma, which is the main coffee-producing 
section of Ethiopia, and coffee is the principal source of foreign exchange to 
the Ethiopion Government. 

To provide the means of travel to such areas the Department is proposing 
to purchase cross-country, heavy-duty vehicles for 13 selected African posts. 
These vehicles, which will be fully equipped with sleeping and cooking facili- 
ties, will provide necessary shelter as well as transportation. I enthusiastically 
support this plan to get our representatives into the back country and meet 
with groups who have had little communication with the United States. 





EFFORTS TO IMPROVE FACILITIES 


Many advances have been made particularly in the last 2 years in strengthen- 
ing the staffs and improving the physical facilities of existing posts, and in 
ening new posts. The job is not completed, however. More remains to be 
done. At the present time there are 8 embassies, 13 consulates general, and 
#8 consulates in the area of Africa for which I am responsible. Of the 34 
foreign posts in Africa, 6 are new posts which were established since January 
of the current fiscal year. 

In the fiscal year 1960 budget we are asking for an annual rate total of 
5,520,906 for the operation of the African posts overseas and $603,573 for the 
departmental expenses of the Bureau of African Affairs. These amounts rep- 
msent net annual rate increases of $1,135,035 ($1,247,270 minus adjustments 
if $112,285) and $17,347, respectively. 


BUDGET INCREASES FOR 1960 


The specific items of the budget request which represent increases over our 
adjusted base for fiscal year 1960 are as follows: 

1. An amount of $17,347 for two new positions on the Washington staff to 
keep abreast of all aspects of Communist activities in Africa. 
| 2. An amount of $934,437 for increased personnel requirements (25 Americans 
ind 26 locals) and other operating costs incident to raising the four consular 
posts of Mogadiscio, Somalia; Yaounde, Cameroun; Lome, Togo; and Lagos, 
Nigeria, to diplomatic missions. Included in this amount are additional re- 
qirements for our mission at Conakry, Guinea, which has been established on a 
skeleton basis in the current fiscal year, but which must be augmented in staffing 
perform the functions required of a full operating mission. 

3. An amount of $45,780 for three new labor officer positions and $78,122 for 
ive new commercial officer positions to be assigned to various posts in Africa. 
‘More timely and thorough reporting is required in the labor and commercial 
felds, Furthermore, commercial officers will be available to certain key posts 
promote and assist expanding American business interests in conjunction 
vith the commercial and financial development in these areas. 

4. An amount of $121,744 to meet spiraling wage and price increases over 
vhich we have no control. Inflation and increased costs of living are common 
0 all countries of Africa. 
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5. An amount of $67,187 in increased travel funds to provide a more compre- 
hensive geographic coverage in Africa in order to keep pace with the expanding 
political and economic developments throughout the continent. 

As shown by the above breakdown, the great bulk of the requested increases 
are to provide the additional requirements involved in the elevation of severg] 
posts to diplomatic missions in 1960. It would be inappropriate to retain only 
consular representation in countries after they have gained their independence. 
Because of the national pride and sensitivity of the Africans about their newly 
won freedom, any delay by us in exchanging diplomatic representatives with and 
establishing an embassy in the respective new republics could be quite damaging 
to our relations with these countries. It is important, therefore, that we be 
prepared in advance to move quickly in setting up new embassies as required, 

Alhough the workload at many of our other posts is also increasing, we wil] 
try to meet these heavier demands for the most part with the same size staffs 
as at present. The only exceptions are the scattered labor and commercial officer 
positions at the larger posts to do specialized reporting in these increasingly 
active fields. Likewise, we are asking for only a relatively small increase in 
post operating expenses, most of which is unavoidable because of higher costs, 

Before closing, I would like to emphasize again that the United States shoulda 
take full advantage of the opportunity that exists to meet the enormous chal- 
lenge presented by a rapidly advancing Africa. Africa looks to us for support 
of their aspirations for political, economic, and social progress. Europe looks 
to us for support in their efforts to assure peace and stability. Stability is 
dependent upon steady and orderly growth by nontotalitarian methods. Our 
contributions toward the growth will facilitate the triumph of the more respons- 
ible and positive elements in Africa over the disruptive extremist forces. 

We have made a careful analysis of the House action on our Foreign Service 
programs for Africa. The House bill allows an amount approximately $348,464 
below the total budget request for fiscal year 1960. I am convinced that un- 
less this sum can be restored, the planned progress in the establishment of 
new missions will be impaired; needed improvements in our African operations 
will be delayed and our effectiveness in influencing the political decisions of 
some of these new nations might possibly be damaged. To force us in the 
budget year to cut $348,000 below our estimated requirements, in our opinion, 
would not be a saving or an economy measure. The same office equipment, 
furniture, and fixtures which we need to purchase, the same buildings which we 
need to rent, would of necessity have to be included in our next year’s budget 
submission to the Congress and will unquestionably, because of inflation and 
other trends, cost more. The Bureau of African Affairs requires appropriate 
flexibility, guaranteed by the availability of funds, to move promptly in our 
efforts to keep pace with rapid evolutionary developments in Africa. 

While the Congress in the past has been most helpful in granting the Depart- 
ment of State the necessary tools to aid us in our task of understanding and 
assisting the peoples of Africa, we express the hope that your committee this 
year, in the same spirit of cooperation, will restore in full the House reduc- 
tions and approve the funds in total requested for the African area. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH 
ASIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to present to you the fiscal year 1960 requirements of the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. This Bureau is charged with responsi- 
bilities for the conduct of U.S. relations with an important region of the world 
which includes Greece, Turkey, Iran, the Near Eastern Arab States, Israel, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Nepal, India, and Ceylon. It is an area having a com- 
mon border of more than 7,000 miles with the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

The committee is, I know, already familiar with the background and general 
situation in the Near Hast and South Asia. You are aware of the strategic, 
economic and political importance of the region in terms of free world interests. 
It might be useful, however, to review briefly events of the past year which 
have a bearing upon the conduct of our foreign relations in the area and which 
relate to our needs for the fiscal year 1960. 
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SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS OF PAST YEAR 


During the past year there have been many developments in the area which 
nave had significant effect upon United States and free world interests. On 
July 14, 1958, a military coup d’etat in Iraq resulted in the overthrow of the 
established regime and the elimination of its principal leaders. Developments 
in the Lebanese situation resulted in an urgent appeal on the part of the legally 
constituted government for the United States to dispatch forces to assist in the 
preservation of Lebanese independence. The newly established Arab Union, 
having been dissolved by the Iraq coup, Jordan requested similar assistance 
from the United Kingdom to aid in coping with a threat to its security. The 
prompt and effective response of their free world friends contributed substan- 
tially to the capacity of Lebanon and Jordan to retain their independence. 
Concurrently the United Nations was able to consider the problem of Lebanese 
and Jordanian security and to find peaceful means for dealing with it. This 
made it possible for the United States and the United Kingdom promptly to 
withdraw their forces in accordance with pledges given at the time when the 
respective missions were undertaken. 

In October, a military coup d’etat took place in Pakistan. In November the 
Sudanese Government was replaced by the military in a coup. These changes 
were brought about without bloodshed and in both instances the new govern- 
ments were promptly recognized by the United States. 

March of this year saw the dramatic settlement of the tragic differences over 
Cyprus which had for so long taken their bitter toll on life and treasure. 

These developments, Mr. Chairman, are examples of the rapidly changing 
situation in the Near East and south Asia. Many fundamental problems which 
have beset the area still remain. Moreover, activities of the Soviet bloc and 
local Communists have clearly disclosed increasing efforts of international com- 
munism to penetrate and subvert the area. Vital interests of the United States 
and the free world dictate that we should continue our own efforts to assist the 
peoples of the area and to help bring about stability and progress. This should 
remain one of the most urgent objectives of our foreign policy. 

This task calls for even greater effort on the part of personnel representing 
the United States in this part of the world. In spite of increased pressures and 
tensions, it will be our endeavor to meet the problems and to achieve our ob- 
jectives at minimum cost. No increases in funds or personnel are being requested 
for the domestic operations of the Bureau. There are, however, some problem 
areas at certain of our field posts which we believe can be met only by a modest 
strengthening of the staffs. 

IMPORTANCE OF TRADE 


We attach particular importance to trade matters. Through increased trade, 
and an increase in foreign capital resources, progress can be made toward 
achievement of the economic aspirations of the peoples of the area. The Soviets 
have fully recognized this fact and have made substantial trade inroads in 
important areas of the Near East and south Asia. It is important that our 
field posts be staffed adequately to assess the commercial and economic competi- 
tion and at the same time to develop means for furthering the commercial and 
economic interest of the United States. This problem cannot be met simply by 
calling for greater effort on the part of existing personnel. Some additional 
positions are needed to help stimulate trade and to respond to interest already 
expressed by American business. Thus there is included in the budget before 
you a request for 10 additional positions to provide essential commercial officers 
for posts in the area. 

GROWTH OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


It is clear that the social evolution of the peoples of this region is proceeding 
rapidly. One indication is the growth of the organized labor movement in the 
Near Hast and south Asia. In the implementation of its foreign policy, the 
United States works as closely as possible with non-Communist trade unions. 
To implement this goal we must have effective evaluation and interpretation 
of labor developments in the region. These are certain states where labor 
and its impact on the local scene are already extremely important, and labor 
forces everywhere represent an actual or a latent political and economic force of 
great potential. In many cases the labor attaché is the primary American con- 
tact with local labor groups which often have a close link with political parties. 


41889—59——11 
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At present we do not have enough specialized personnel assigned for this jp. 
portant work. We are therefore requesting three additional labor officers fo, 
the fiscal year 1960. 

These requested increases for additional commercial and labor officers haye 
the full support of the Departments of Commerce and Labor. 

In the general area of consular activities, the workload has sharply increased 
in recent years. This is due to a variety of circumstances, including more 
numerous applications from foreign nationals for visas of all kinds, more Ameri. 
“ans traveling abroad, increased responsibilities and problems concerning the 
protection of American citizens and property, and increases in seaman and 
shipping activities and related consular functions required by law. 


CONSULAR WORKLOADS 


As an example of the greater effort required by field posts in the genera) 
consular field, I cite the thousands of man-hours which have been required to 
formulate plans for the protection of American citizens and property abroad and 
for the subsequent implementation of these plans during crises in severa] 
countries of the Near East within the past 2 or 3 years. Thousands of American 
citizens have been evacuated from troubled areas, including Egypt, Syria, 
Israel, Jordan, and Iraq, with a minimum loss of life and property. It is not 
possible to shoulder increased consular workload within the personnel resources 
presently available to the Bureau, and we therefore find it necessary to request 
an increase of five American and five local employees to strengthen this important 
area of our activities. It should be observed, however, that the Burean is 
releasing 8 American and 26 local positions available to us in fiscal years 1958 
and 1959. This staff decrease is possible because most of the Bureau’s visa 
cases under section 15 of Public Law 85-316 will have been completed py 
June 30, 1959. : 

NEW POSTS 


In addition to increases in the economic, labor, and consular areas noted above, 
the Bureau is requesting an increase of two American and three local positions 
for the opening of one new consular post at Kandahar, Afghanistan. 

The dramatic changes in the way of living in the Middle East and South Asia 
have touched off equally dramatic changes in the cost of living. Based on recent 
trends we find that the effect of wage and price increases will cost us more than 
$150,000 in the new fiscal year. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Included in our budget is the amount of $26,400 to provide for a conference 
of ambassadors, and two regional consular conferences. It has been 5 years 
since the Bureau has had a chief of mission conference; the Bureau has never 
been able to afford a consular conference. The value of such meetings, where 
our executives abroad can exchange views and ideas and coordinate measures to 
implement our objectives in the vast area so vital to U.S. security would appear 
to be worth many times the relatively small expenditure of funds involved. We 
are also requesting additional funds to provide for increased travel by various 
specialist officers, who, although resident at one post, are responsible for cover- 
age in their particular fields for the entire area. Since travel is such a funda- 
mental requirement in their case, denial of sufficient funds for this purpose can 
only result in inadequate coverage. 

Most of our posts are subjected to climatic conditions that debilitate people 
and cause things to deteriorate. We are not now able to keep our rate of re- 
placement of equipment apace with the rapid rate of deterioration. It is, of 
course, shortsighted to expect peak efficiency by personnel assigned to these posts 
and then deny them proper equipment (including air conditioners to provide a 
modicum of comfort) with which adequately to perform their assigned tasks. We 
have included in our request for funds an amount sufficient to begin a program of 
systematic replacement of shabby office furniture and antiquated office equipment. 


GROWING COST OF COMMUNICATIONS 


We have requested an increase of $500,000 to cover the ever-growing communi- 
eations costs stemming from the requirement for rapid reporting of events. 

The appropriations bill recommended by the House of Representatives would 
have the effect of making impossible the implementation of our plans for (1) 
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establishing any of the new positions at existing posts discussed in the foregoing, 
(2)holding chiefs of mission and consular conferences, (3) providing adequate 
travel funds for the regional specialist officers, and (4) beginning our proposed 
program of systematic replacement of unserviceable and expensive-to-maintain 
office furniture and equipment. It also would not provide the funds required 
for increased communications costs. 

We are privileged to have in the Bureau both on our domestic rolls and 
abroad, a corps of dedicated and competent personnel whom I believe to be sec- 
ond to none in the Government service. I am confident that these people will 
continue to give their best efforts in the future as they have in the past, often 
working without complaint under adverse conditions. Restoration of the funds 
not included in the House appropriation bill will do much toward giving them 
the tools with which to enhance the level of effectiveness in conducting relations 
with the nations which make up our area of responsibility. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


I wish to thank you for the opportunity once again to discuss our Department's 
pudgetary requirements in terms of the isSues and responsibilities we face in 
the Far East. The Far East is defined as that land and ocean area which com- 
prises Japan, Korea, China, Hong Kong, Singapore, the Philippines, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Pacific Islands. This year we are asking for no increase in our domestic 
staff for fiscal year 1960, and for a net increase of six positions for our Foreign 
Service posts, over our 1959 operating level. This figure is arrived at by offset- 
ting decreases against total requested increases as follows: 

Increases (annual rate basis) : 


1. 3 American, 6 local positions, for the establishment of a consu- 
late at Mandalay in order to improve coverage of countrywide Total cost 


political and economic development in Burma_____--___--_____ $59, 328 
2. 2 American positions, for expanding labor activities at Seoul and 
I isiaknccebichicsascd sl sciiacitiids itioiplitn ni oad sipnenaeesaassneh eibantes ees 23, 778 


3. 7 American (5 commercial and 2 economic) positions, to meet 
the increased economic and commercial requirements at Hong 
Kong, Saigon, Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok, Canberra, Djakarta, 


IE RANUES iD cin chin mseciie stele esd inn cae Wi plagaca operas qe eee . 86,370 
4. 2 American, 6 local positions, for expanding the consular activi- 
ties in the Philippines________-_ Fl shasPae sc seta saan wll ecpcac pide aac aecsaraeal 35, 761 
5. Provision for oversea local wage and price increases over which 
Weel atk RKO) COUN a ee eee 112, 186 
6. Improvement of our residential quarters and replacement of 
wornout and obsolete furniture and equipment_______________ 71, 240 
7. Provision for the full year cost of additional positions estab- 
Peer 20) NOCHE VERT: FU0G se. + o5ecis. 2562 Len dee a ese eed nek 19, 787 
8. Provision for the additional working day in fiscal year 1960____ 22, 424 
Total increases: aitagaemaammetl 
NGPIOR A DONIMONG aca 3 22 ad) ereceul weeks 14 
Roce! Potitiene 32 ane a een seeks 12 
TEIN AL DIINO ret Sree es et or ee 26 
Otek ae cet). take ash + cae eed ces 430, 874 
Decreases (annual rate basis) : 
1. 5 American, 15 local positions, termination of the special im- 
migration program authorized by Public Law 85-316____________ 80, 531 
2. Nonrecurring expenses incurred as a result of opening new posts 
at Adelaide, Brisbane, and Cebu during fiscal year 1959________ 7, 500 
Total decreases: 
American Yotitiones zine de ewnndesy Abies 5 
Récal:powititmen..) sc cussutlecl ath baba 15 
Totnl posltivve... 2.63 Ui ees eel eb aeeesil 20 
Rotel siosatiiow ceo goa lveciwilges Lo cuigesineb oseou, 88, 081 








Net increase (annual rate basis) : 6 positions__.........._.._..______ 342, 843 
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On the domestic side, I wish to emphasize that we are asking for no increase 
in staffing despite rather staggering statistics on annual leave and uncompen- 
sated overtime forfeited by a dedicated staff. We must continue to improve 
our facilities for keeping the Department and other Government agencies cur- 
rently informed on political and economic developments if we are to attain our 
objectives in the Far East area. In this connection, I believe that one of the 
greatest needs in the Far East today is for trained civic leaders, administra- 
tors, technicians and educators. Therefore, even though falling outside the ad. 
ministrative responsibilities of the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, the Inter- 
national Education Service portion of the Department’s 1960 budget request has 
my Bureau’s strong endorsement. 

The situation throughout the Far East continues to make exacting and 
extraordinary demands upon our missions. Our oversea programs involve mili- 
tary and/or econgmic aid in 10 of the 13 countries. Quite apart from per. 
forming traditional diplomatic responsibilities, our Ambassadors and _ their 
Foreign Service staffs must continue to bear major coordinating and liaison 
responsibilities with host governments, as well as with our economic and military 
missions, in order effectively to conduct our programs. 

The free countries of Asia face vastly complex problems in the development 
of their political processes and in attaining economic growth. They are desper- 
ately seeking to maintain and consolidate their independence. They look to the 
United States for assistance, not only because of our great military and eco- 
nomic power but also and more importantly because they know that we share 
their objectives of promoting independence, human values and improved con- 
ditions of life. They know, and we know, that our security and progress are 
related to theirs. 

IMPROVEMENT SEEN IN FAR EAST 


All the countries of the Far East have come in recent years to have a far 
keener understanding of the nature of the Communist menace and with our 
help they are year by year placing themselves in a better position to meet the 
threats and difficulties that beset them. They do not want Communist solu- 
tions. Certainly the situation today is a marked improvement over that pre- 
vailing a number of years ago when the Far East was wracked by wars and 
widespread insurgency, accompanied by the loss to communism of Tibet, North 
Korea, and north Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, we are today confronted with a wide variety of deeply perplex- 
ing problems all around the area, as the following summary of the situation 
in various Far East countries will indicate: 


PROBLEMS OF INDEPENDENCE 


The past year has been a period of significant political activity in southeast 
Asia. The countries of this region, all newly independent except Thailand, 
continue their constant struggle to cope with the massive problems of consoli- 
dating their independence and at the same time mastering the economic and 
social strains which afflict the region. These problems have been complicated by 
Communist armed insurgency, subversion, and economic warfare. Throughout 
most of the region, however, there is a growing awareness of the threat posed 
by these Communist tactics and a greater willingness to take countermeasures. 
In Malaya, where the insurgents continue to be whittled down by effective 
jungle campaigns, the government has responded to Chinese Communist eco- 
nomic pressure by closing the Bank of China and banning Chinese Communist 
textile imports. In Singapore, the British have announced their intention to 
grant the colony self-government based on a new constitution under which the 
United Kingdom will retain a large measure of control over all*matters affect- 
ing defense and internal security. In Vietnam, despite terrorism conducted 
against local officials and the constant threat of harassment from the north, the 
Government continues to make gratifying progress in establishment of an or- 
derly society. In Thailand, plagued with the chronic governmental instability 
which produced another coup d’etat last fall, the regime remains nevertheless 
stanchly opposed to the pressures of communism and has recently banned all 
trade with Communist China. In Burma and Laos, there has been a greater 
centralization of authority in the executive in order to cope with the problems 
of internal subversion in those two countries. Although this centralization 
represents some denigration of parliamentary prerogatives, it was carried out in 
both instances with the consent of the parliaments. A number of complex 
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economic, political and military problems confront the Philippines in its rela- 
tions with the United States, which will require careful consideration and 
action. 

INCREASED AWARENESS OF COMMUNISTIC THREAT 


Generally speaking, the developments noted above have increased the level of 
resistance to Communist machinations and have reduced the effectiveness of 
Communist penetration. However, in Cambodia, new opportunities for Com- 
munist activity have been opened up by the Cambodian recognition of Com- 
munist China and by the constant friction between Cambodia and its immediate 

ighbors. 
om Indonesia, the eruption of a regionalist rebellion, and the development of a 
state of “cold war” against the Dutch, brought about by the unresolved West 
New Guinea dispute, have made that country a prime target for Communist 
penetration and subversive efforts. Despite these and other difficulties, a dis- 
cernible improvement in United States-Indonesian relations has occurred over 
the past year. 

SEATO 


The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization is effectively fulfilling its role of 
establishing a protective shield against Communist aggression and sub- 
yersion in the treaty area. The persistent Communist propaganda attacks 
constitute one good indication that the Organization can share in the credit for 
the failure of Communist-led movements to seize control of any country in 
southeast Asia since the treaty became effective. It is vitally import to the 
continued success of SEATO that the United States wholeheartedly support the 
Organization’s activities in the areas of countersubversion, research, public 
affairs, cultural relations, and economic development as well as in military 
planning and exercises. 

KOREA 


The basic problem in Korea continues to be its divided status. There are no 
indications that the Communists are willing to move toward a settlement unless 
this would lead to Communist control of the peninsula. Despite the announced 
withdrawal of Chinese Communist troops from North Korea, the Communist 
military threat against the Republic of Korea has not decreased, requiring the 
continued stationing of United States and other United Nations forces in Korea 
and the furnishing of military assistance and other support measures. 


JAPAN 


Although important progress has been made, international trade opportunities 
remain as Japan’s basic long-term problem. Japan is slowly rebuilding her de- 
fenses, but continues to need our help to safeguard this strategic bastion of the 
free world. The existence of these problems and their importance to our overall 
policy require special efforts to maintain the existing good relations between 
our two countries and to encourage and assist Japan in becoming an even more 
effective source of free world strength. 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Our ally, the Republic of China, controls territory of vital importance to the 
security of the United States in the Pacific. As the only Chinese alternative 
to communism, its continued progress is a standing challenge to the attempts of 
the Chinese Communists to fasten permanently their rule on the population of 
China and is an important factor limiting their ability to subvert the overseas 
Chinese populations of southeast Asia. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


Above all, I would emphasize that Communist China, as evidenced during 
1958 by its utterly brutal commune system, its ambitious “great leap forward’, 
its economic warfare tactics throughout the Far East, its assault upon the Off- 
shore Islands, and its rape of Tibet, is in a threatening and aggressive mood. 
Its principal objective is to expel the United States from the west Pacific and 
to bring the remaining one-third of the Far East’s population under the control 
of international communism. 

The foregoing illustrates the depth and intensity of the Communist menace 
in the Far East as well as the wide range of problems which we face in that 
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large slice of the world’s geography. It places obvious demands upon us for 
Foreign Service staffs of high quality and adequate quantity. 

The House allowance would eliminate the two American positions requested 
for expanding labor activities at Seoul and Djakarta, the seven American (five 
commercial and two economic) positions requested for Hong Kong, Saigon, 
Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok, Canberra, Djakarta, and Manila, the two American 
and six local positions requested for expanding consular activities in the Philip. 
pines, and the $71,240 requested for improving our residential quarters and 
replacement of obsolete furniture and equipment. 


LABOR AND COMMERCIAL POSITIONS 


The two Labor positions, which were requested by the Labor Department, are 
needed to enable our embassies to keep abreast of the increasing labor activities 
in Korea and Indonesia in order that U.S. Government agencies may be fully 
informed on labor developments in those countries. 

The five commercial and two economic officers, requested by the Department 
of Commerce, are required to enable our missions to render assistance to U.S, 
businessmen and investors and to provide current information on economic de 
velopment and investment opportunities in those countries mentioned above. 
Assistance and information of this nature are essential to the promotion of U.S, 
trade and investment as well as enabling American businessmen and investors 
to meet competition from other countries on equal terms. 


CONSULAR DEMANDS 


The consular staff currently assigned to Manila is unable to meet the growing 
demands for consular services with which our Embassy is being faced. Further- 
more, the Embassy is encountering widespread fraud in the submission of evi- 
dence by Persons wishing to be documented in the Philippines as American 
citizens. Evidently the Department did not make this fact clear to the House 
committee. Page 143 of the written budget submission to the House committee 
attempted to briefly portray this problem. The current staff must be augmented 
by the two American and six local positions being requested if the Embassy is 
to meet the demands for service and properly investigate cases suspected of 
fraud. 

The amount of $71,240 requested for improving our facilities for existing staffs 
consists of $22,840 for renting quarters in Saigon for persons vacating dilapi- 
dated Government-owned housing in order to construct a new office building on 
these sites, $25,000 for replacing obsolete office furniture and equipment, and 
$23,400 for replacing obsolete security equipment with newly developed electronic 
devices. These items are considered vital to the continued efficient operation of 
posts in the Far East area where unfavorable climate and other locally prevail- 
ing conditions necessitate that we provide adequate facilities for our staffs. 

In closing, I should like to emphasize that our total request for personnel for 
1960 is 48 less than we had in 1952. 

I think that all who are familiar with the area will agree that the events of 
the past 8 years have added greatly to the workload today as compared to the 
year of 1952. The overtime hours required, which include, for many staff mem- 
bers, 10-hour days, Saturdays, Sundays, holidays, as well as forfeited annual 
leave, are, in my judgment, very costly in terms of the health and efficiency of 
those concerned. 





STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my privilege to appear 
before you today in support of the budget request of the Department of State’s 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs for an annual rate total of $10,289,697 for 
salaries and expenses of our oversea posts, and of $1,040,051 for our departmental 
expenses during the fiscal year 1960. 

This amount provides for the departmental staff of the Bureau in Washington 
and for our Embassies and consulates in 20 American Republics. We are asking 
for an annual rate increase of $622,036 for the oversea posts and no increase for 
departmental expenses over funds available in the current year. Our request for 
fiscal year 1960 is designed primarily to meet rising costs, to establish addi- 
tional consular positions necessitated by the increased consular responsibilities 
established by law, and to provide certain needed improvements for the existing 
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staff. The amounts needed for these purposes which are set out in detail in the 
estimates which you have before you are: 


NNR "UNO UNNI) 8000852 OE es 2 RE ee ee eee. $11, 925 
9, 2 American positions for expanding commercial activities at Asunci6n 

I NE NEN cha ne co ck ac ck cs Leerssen taps cplt net rae eel eiaant 22, 109 
3. 11 American and 14 local positions required due to the consular work- 

an ane UNOUUNE ONCE. ne oe hi cb ee ea re LS 122, 962 


4, Improved support for existing staff to increase area effectiveness by 
means of conferences, provide temporary office space during con- 
struction of new facilities in Ciudad Trujillo and Mexico City 
and Government leased quarters for Deputy Chiefs of mission at 
seven posts and other requests for replacement of furniture and 


NUNN a a a er lease co ied pe ep needa eae ales ec eee 215, 398 
5. Oversea wage and price increase to cover increase in local wages 
NE NN cs src a a he cag es cee ie tard es tarpeaplp sae a 249, 642 


In presenting this budget, I should like to review briefly some of the overall 
considerations which the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs has taken into 
account in preparing its request. I would like in this review to stress two 
points—the first is the remarkably close interdependence between the United 
States and Latin America in strategic political, economic, and cultural terms; 
and secondly, the challenge which is presented to Latin Americans and to us by 
the problems arising from that interdependence and the tremendous change and 
development sweeping through the area. 


UNIQUE NATURE OF U.S. RELATIONS WITH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


It is commonly agreed, I think, that our relationship with the other American 
republics has a unique character and a special place in our general international 
relations. This is due to the background of common tradition and to the in- 
creasing interdependence and cooperation that characterize it. 

Geographically, the nations of this hemisphere are somewhat physically separ- 
ated from the rest of the world. This promotes of itself a natural drawing 
together and underlines the strategic importance of mutual actions and friend- 
ship. Politically, we all share a common “Western” heritage and ‘New World” 
outlook. The American nations have also developed a tradition of Pan American 
solidarity, which has now formed into an effective and viable regional institution. 
The Organization of American States is indeed a unique and effective example, 
tothe rest of the world of international cooperation. Increasingly, the American 
Republics act through the OAS in seeking solutions for common problems in 
what can only be characterized as new levels of international cooperation. I 
need hardly mention here the close collaboration which the Latin American 
nations have extended us on world problems and in times of crisis, nor the 
very constructive role consistently played by them in the United Nations. All 
of us share the same political aims of security and freedom, and there is a 
definite awareness that we depend on each other for the achievement of these 
aims. 

Culturally, our interdependence has grown by leaps and bounds with improve- 
ments in communications media and techniques, and with increasing exchanges 
of students, visitors and tourists. The impact of social and cultural develop- 
nents on each other’s way of life is remarkable. 

Our interdependence is graphically evident in the economic sphere. Some 22 
percent of our total exports go to Latin America and we buy normally about 
45 percent of all the goods exported by the Latin American countries as a group. 
More than one-third of our total private investment abroad is in Latin America, 
and the average annual increase in this investment is on the order of $600 
million. The United States, on the other hand, is Latin America’s prime market 
for its exports and hence its prime source for vitally needed foreign exchange. 
Theether American Republics look to us to supply a good part of their needs 
for machinery and manufactured goods and for the capital and technical know- 
how they require. 

SIGNIFICANT CHANGES TAKING PLACE 


This interdependence serves to accentuate the change and evolution now 
occurring in Latin America and to underscore the problems that arise. . While 
many people in this country sense the motion and the growth south of our 
borders, few probably realize the actual depth and extent of the changes that 
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are now taking place in the region. Yet it is important that we do for they 
are basic and far reaching. Latin America is indeed one of the most vital and 
dynamic of the major world areas, and one with immense potentialities. [In 
recent decades Latin America has experienced substantial changes in its po 
litical, economic, and social fabric. There have been impressive shifts in the 
size, distribution, occupations, and expectations of its population. Changes in 
traditional social patterns have taken place at an accelerating rate with a direct 
and at times profound impact upon political and economic institutions. These 
changes, interacting with each other, have in turn stimulated pressures for fur. 
ther adjustments. 

These far-reaching social and economic changes—such as explosive popula- 
tion growth, the rapid rate of urbanization, the change in social patterns and 
the increased competition for political power by new social groups—have natp- 
rally given rise to certain stresses and problems. For example, the pressure of 
rapidly increasing populations on existing economic resources has raised such 
problems as increasing production, particularly in basic sectors, to keep pace 
with the population growth; the problem of marshaling sufficient capital to 
finance development; and the problem of earning an adequate volume of neces. 
sary foreign exchange through exports of basic commodities. 

One of the main consequences of this change and evolution in Latin America 
has been a heightened aspiration for improved living standards, for material 
progress, for the elimination of poverty and disease and for rapid economic 
development, as well as an increased sense of urgency in connection therewith, 

These basic trends and factors have a special pertinence and importance to 
the United States and to its relations with Latin America. This is so because 
the security and solidarity of the hemisphere are intertwined inextricably with 
its general level of economic well-being and stability. The matter is of particn- 
lar importance today, because the Communist world points one way toward 
material development and the free world another. We are challenged to show 
that the urge for improved living standards, for economic and social develop- 
ment, can be met without sacrificing our ideals of freedom and dignity of the 
individual. The United States is in short urgently required to meet important 
and vital problems in Latin America and to do all it can to strengthen and 
broaden mutual respect and understanding in this hemisphere. Considering the 
developing degree of continental interdependence it is natural that these coun- 
tries should look to the United States for assistance. The importance of our 
making every reasonable effort to help our neighbors meet their deep and urgent 
problems is clear. 


INCREASED COOPERATION DURING PAST YEAR 


During the past year the United States has increased its bilateral and multi- 
lateral cooperation with the other American Republics. Economic and develop 
ment problems have been the most immediate to face us, and the United States 
has endeavored to stimulate the flow to Latin America of both public assistance 
and private investment. 

Last year the Export-Import Bank authorized credits amounting to $4554 
million to Latin American countries, the highest dollar volume of lending by the 
Bank in the Western Hemisphere in 25 years. The Development Loan Fund 
and our technical assistance program were additional instruments with which 
the United States attempted to assist our neighbors to the south. The United 
States has also collaborated with the International Monetary Fund and with 
private American banks to help Latin American countries achieve monetary 
stabilization. 

During the past year also the United States has been actively participating in 
a remarkable joint effort being undertaken by all the American Republics to study 
and appraise every facet of the question of economic development and to seek 
effective action in raising living standards rapidly. This effort, known as Op 
eration Pan America, is an important demonstration of inter-American coopera- 
tion. The concrete fruits of this cooperation are already evident. Agreement 
has been reached on an inter-American development bank to be capitalized ini- 
tially at $1 billion. The charter, for this institution, has been signed by all the 
American States, who are now undertaking to ratify it according to their sev- 
eral constitutional processes. In addition several significant economic measures 
and recommendations have been made by the special committee of the Council 
of the Organization of American States, known as the Committee of 21, on which 
all the American Republics have been represented. The resolutions of this Com- 
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mittee have now been referred to the Council of the Organization of American 
States for action. Finally, the 11th Inter-American Conference of American 
States will be held in Quito in early 1960. 

That we in this hemisphere have a firm basis and tradition of cooperation does 

not mean that we can take smooth development and solutions to problems for 

ted or as inevitable. As I have indicated Latin America is in a period of 
flux and accelerating change, and the problems all of face in this hemisphere are 
formidable, serious and important. While our interdependence and traditions 
provide a good foundation for coping with the challenges we face, they, by the 
same token, would make any failure on our part to meet those challenges that 
much more tragic. There is no room for complacency. There is on the con- 
trary every need for diligent and imaginative effort in every field—political, 
economic, and cultural. 

The increases which we are requesting under this budget are indicative of the 
growing demands and requirements on the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service which result from the expanding activity and importance of the Latin 
American countries. 

The recent allowance on this budget request by the House will not permit 
the additional consular and economic positions urgently needed, nor can the 
programs designed to improve facilities and conditions for the existing staff be 
funded. I would like to reemphasize, if I may, the clear need we have for these 
program items. 

NEW CONSULAR POSITIONS 


In the case of the 25 new consular positions and $122,962 requested for cer- 
tain of our field establishments, periodic reports from these posts continue to 
reflect the steady increase in all types of consular services... Previous years’ 
experience plus the most recent indicators for this year clearly support the need 
for additional staff in the coming year. This growing demand for consular 
services should be met on as current a basis as possible. This takes into ac- 
count the better public relations with citizens of the host country as well as 
the effective and prompt service for American citizens. It should be emphasized 
that the fees collected for these consular services make this activity essentially 
self-supporting. 

COMMERCIAL OFFICERS 


The two commercial officers and $22,109 requested for Asuncion and La Paz 
are required to meet specific needs of the Department of Commerce, as well as 
providing additional strength to the economic staffs at these two missions. We 
consider this a worthwhile investment which will provide ample returns in the 
form of improved commercial reporting. 

The improvements proposed for the existing staff in the amount of $215,398 
would provide for (1) chiefs of mission and consular conferences, (2) specific 
office space requirements at San Salvador, Ciudad Trujillo, and Mexico City, 
(3) the leasing and furnishing of representational residences for certain deputy 
chiefs of mission, (4) refurnishing certain Marine guard quarters and (5) bring- 
ing supply inventories up to a more appropriate level. All of these improve- 
ments would contribute substantially to the effective operation of these Foreign 
Service posts. 

CONFERENCES 


The Department considers periodic annual regional and area conferences of 
chiefs of mission as one of the most effective weapons in our foreign policy objec- 
tives. These conferences have proved to be highly beneficial to the various 
Ambassadors and participants, providing not only for the exchange of views on 
common and related problems but more importantly, for the formulation of 
policy for the area. The estimates would permit ARA to hold at least one 
annual chiefs of mission conference. 

The consular conference has proved, in those countries where it has been used, 
to be a most effective and economical channel open to the Department of State 
to keep the principal officers informed of developments in the various areas of 
their interests by a simultaneous exchange of views, and provoke informative 
discussions on the interpretation of points of law, regulations and policy, all 
pointed toward improvement of consular operations. The funds requested would 
permit holding a limited number of consular conferences. 

New office facilities are scheduled for construction at several posts in fiscal 
year 1960. Construction will take place on Government property now occupied 
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by our missions and temporary space must be rented until the new buildings 
are completed. 
QUARTERS FOR DEPUTY CHIEFS 


A number of deputy chiefs of mission are considerably out of pocket in obtain. 
ing quarters which meet even minimal representational requirements, as a result 


of rising rental costs and competition for available housing throughout Latiy | 


America. In unusually high cost areas officers without private means are force 
to lease unrepresentative housing. Newly assigned deputy chiefs of mission 
often spend several months after their arrival at the post searching for quarters 
In such circumstances representational efforts are minimal and there is consid. 
erable work potential lost until permanent quarters are occupied. Additiong| 
funds requested for Government leasing and furnishing of quarters for thege 
deputy chiefs of mission would enable them to function properly and effectively 
immediately upon arrival at the post. 

A number of the currently provided living quarters for the Marine guard eon. 
tingents require replacement of certain basic furnishings and the installation of 
air-conditioning units in the high-temperature areas, particularly important for 
the guards who must generally sleep during the day. 

Fiscal year 1959 has been an austere year for many of our Foreign Service 
posts. In particular, supplies on hand or in the pipeline for many posts have 
dropped below levels considered desirable for operating efficiency. Additional] 
funds requested in this budget would restore supply inventories to more appro- 
priate levels. 

The budget estimates which you have before you set forth in detail the posi- 
tions and funds required, and I will be pleased to answer any questions you 
may have on them. 


STATEMENT OF ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR THE BUREAU OF EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS 


The area for which the European Bureau is responsible plays an unusually 
prominent role in the conduct of our overall foreign relations. This area includes 
the principal threat to America’s security and survival—the Soviet Union and 
the countries it dominates. At the same time, the European area includes the 
primary source of outside support for our security and for our global political 
and economic objectives—Western Europe and the British Isles. Finally, it 
includes our great friend and neighbor to the north—Canada—as well as a 
number of European territorial possessions in the Caribbean and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

THREAT OF SOVIET UNION 


The threat of the Soviet Union and its international system to the freedom 
and security of the United States is well known. For 14 years, the policies and 
actions of this Moscow-directed bloe have been the chief concern of all Americans 
conscious of the danger to peace and to our civilization. While the tacties and 
even the strategy of the sprawling Soviet empire have changed from time to 
time, the determination of the U.S.S.R. to achieve ultimate world domination 
has not altered by any perceptible degree. Moreover, we must recognize that 
the capacity of the Soviet rulers to pursue their grandiose ambitions has sub- 
stantially increased militarily, economically, industrially, scientifically, and 
diplomatically. 

IMPORTANCE OF EUROPE AND CANADA 


The importance of Western Europe and Canada is equally clear, This area 
accounts for nearly one-half of all U.S. imports and exports. It contains more 
than three-fourths of the free world’s industrial capacity outside the United 
States itself. It holds most of the modern military power which other free 
nations are capable of contributing to the common defense of freedom. It isan 
enormous scientific and technological reservoir. Finally, despite the breakup 
of the old colonial empires, several of these nations continue to be responsible 
for important territories and to exert significant political and economic influ 
ences in other parts of the world. 

U.8. POLICY 


It is indeed the united strength of Western Europe and Canada, in combina- 
tion with our own, which constitutes the deterrent to the Soviet threat. While 
it is our present judgment that the Soviet Union prefers to avoid a major war, 
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primarily because of the collective strength of the free world, we cannot afford 
to place all our eggs in the basket of this kind of judgment. Our policy must 
always contemplate the possibility of war, either as a deliberate act by the 
Soviet rulers or as a fatal miscalculation. We must leave the Soviet rulers 
under no illusions whatever of our will and capacity to fight if we or our allies 
are attacked. 

Now, we are in a pretty grim situation. It has been grim for a long time and 
will probably remain so for the indefinite future. In view of the existence of 
nuclear weapons, there are many sincere westerners who believe that war must 
be avoided at any cost. While every firm stand against a Soviet threat neces- 
sarily carries a possibility of war, it is equally true that a policy of appease- 
ment and retreat does not eliminate this danger. It simply makes war eventu- 
ally inevitable. As one of my colleagues has remarked, no wolf was ever con- 
verted into a vegetarian by being thrown large slabs of meat. 

I think it is evident that any slackening of the combined military strength 
available under NATO would subject the free world to increasing threats and 
blackmail. Similarly, any weakening of our collective determination to resist 
Soviet expansionism would invite the very aggression we fear. We still have 
good reason to hope that war can be avoided. But we must remember one 
thing. The day the Soviet rulers decide in their own minds that the Western 
allies will not or cannot fight is likely to be the day that we will be com- 
pelled to fight. For this reason, I am convinced that the strength and unity of 
the free nations of Western Europe and North America are fully as important 
today as when NATO was formed. 

I would like to turn now to a review of some of the principal developments 
of the past year in the areas for which the European Bureau holds direct re- 
sponsibility. At the same time, I hope to indicate some of the problems cur- 
rently besetting these areas. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 1958—-EASTERN EUROPE 


Certain of my fellow citizens occasionally propose that the United States 
attempt to settle its differences with the Soviet Union by the process of nego- 
tiation—as if this were a brandnew idea. I think the average American does not 
realize the immense volume of negotiation in various forms which is being con- 
ducted daily with representatives of the Soviet Government—here in Washing- 
ton, in Moscow, in the United Nations and its specialized agencies, in Geneva and 
elsewhere. Negotiation with the Soviet Union has become a continuous process, 
and these negotiations cover subjects ranging from relatively small matters to 
the gravest issues of war and peace. 

The sizable increase in diplomatic activity involving the United States and 
the Soviet Union which had begun with Stalin’s death intensified during 1958. 
An usually large exchange of letters and notes occurred, as did preparations for 
the proposed summit meeting. Formal conferences took place regarding the 
suspension of nuclear tests and possible measures to prevent surprise attack. 
The year ended with Soviet political offensives connected with Berlin and Ger- 
many, culminating in the announcement of the intended visit to the United 
States of First Deputy Prime Minister Mikoyan. 


INCREASED SOVIET SELF-CONFIDENCE 


Increased Soviet self-confidence, based in part on their success in developing 
ICBM’s, was reflecting in Soviet moves in a number of areas. The first half of 
the year was devoted to intense Soviet diplomatic and propaganda pressure for 
summit talks. Direct pressure was considerably reduced when it became clear 
that the Western Powers were not going to enter into unprepared talks on the 
summit level or accept the Soviet agenda for such talks, The Soviets continued, 
however, to press for high-level negotiations in connection with various issues 
that arose during the year, most notably at the time of the Middle Eastern crisis 
and in connection with the dispatch of American and British troops to Lebanon 
and Jordan. 

In November, the Soviets precipitated a new crisis over Berlin by demanding 
that the Western Powers end their occupation of Berlin and that that part of the 
city be made a demilitarized “free city,” access to which would be in accordance 
with agreements to be reached with the Soviet Union’s puppet regime. The 
Soviet note of November 27 was phrased in the form of an ultimatum with a 
6-month time limit. The Western Powers replied by proposing negotiations on 
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the German problem within the context of the problem of European security. A 
series of diplomatic exchanges was undertaken to determine the content and 
form of these negotiations. As you now, the Foreign Ministers of the United 
States, Britain, France, and the Soviet Union are now meeting in Geneva, where 
we hope it will be possible not only to make progress toward a solution of the 
’ Berlin problem and the inseparable problem of German unity, but also with 
respect to other critical issues. 

The Soviets adopted threatening positions with regard not only to Berlin and 
the Middle Eastern crisis, but also during the crisis in August and September 
over Communist Chinese aggression in the Taiwan Straits. In a series of notes 
they threatened possible nuclear devastation to countries that accept American 
bases or advanced weapons. In all these instances, their threats were aimed at 
thwarting the strengthening of the defense of the non-Communist world against 
the aggressive aims of international communism. 


LITTLE PROGRESS ON DISARMAMENT 


There was considerable activity during the year related to disarmament, but 
no notable progress was made. Discussions in the United Nations on the disarma- 
ment question generally and on the peaceful uses of outer space brought the 
Western and Soviet positions no closer on fundamental issues. What we hoped 
would be technical talks on the problem of prevention of surprise attack which 
were launched in Geneva in November were suspended on December 18 because 
of the Soviet insistence on introducing substantive political questions into the 
discussions. In a related field, the Soviets staged a massive propaganda cam- 
paign for the cessation of nuclear weapons testing but despite their agreement 
in general terms to the need for control machinery to enforce a nuclear test 
ban, they continue to demonstrate unwillingness to permit the establishment of 
a reliable control system. However, the talks have continued at Geneva, with 
the United States and the United Kingdom attempting to focus the discussions 
on the central problem of inspection and control. 


CULTURAL AGREEMENT WITH U.S.S.R. 


One bright spot was the conclusion in January 1958 of an agreement for cer- 
tain cultural, technical, and scientific exchanges between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. Under this agreement a number of cultural attractions, scientific, 
educational, and technical delegations, and students have been exchanged. Na- 
tional exhibitions, the American in Moscow and the Soviet in New York, in the 
summer of 1959 will show scientific, technological, and cultural developments in 
the two countries. Scientific contacts were expanded in connection with the 
International Geophysical Year, especially in the Antarctic. Several thousand 
American tourists visited the Soviet Union. 

Within the Communist world, the most significant development was the strong 
drive for ideological orthodoxy. A highlight of this campaign in Europe was the 
attack launched by all the ruling Communist Parties on the program of the 
Yugoslav Communists and the resultant worsening of relations between the 
Yugoslavs and the bloc countries. The Soviets forced the adoption of a more 
orthodox line by Communist Parties outside the bloc, for example in Denmark. 
There have been other indications of a stiffening Soviet line in other parts of the 
world. 

KHRUSHCHEV GAINS MORE POWER 


Inside the Soviet Union the year saw a further concentration of power in 
Khrushchev’s hands. Khrushchev became Prime Minister in March, and by the 
end of the year the previous Prime Minister, Bulganin, had been disgraced and 
removed from the party and Government leadership. In the fall, the new 7-year 
economic plan was announced, the propaganda line emphasizing the rapid pace of 
Soviet industrial growth and the aim of overtaking the United States in per capita 
production. Related to this economic drive were sweeping reforms in agricul- 
ture and education. All these programs were first proposed by Khrushchev. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


With respect to Eastern Burope outside the U.S.S.R., there has been increased 
evidence of Yugoslavia’s continuing determination to maintain an independent 
position outside the Soviet bloc and to follow its own “road to socialism.” It has 
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shown no inclination whatever to alter its policies as a result of Soviet bloc 
efforts to isolate it and bring economic pressures to bear. These economic pres- 
sures, While demonstrating how Moscow uses its economic and financial power 
for political purposes, have in fact given the Yugoslavs some serious problems. 
However, they have sought economic support from the West. Moreover, they 
have with considerable success been active in strengthening their position and 
prestige among the uncommitted nations of Africa and Asia, and this example 
of independence has been salutary. The Yugoslav economy has continued to show 
jmprovement and the trend toward decentralization has continued. The internal 

litical situation has remained largely unchanged although a greater interest 
in more widespread contacts with the non-Communist world has been evident. 

Poland continued to deviate substantially from the Soviet pattern in internal 
affairs, though remaining closely alined with the Soviet Union on major inter- 
national issues. Nevertheless, Poland demonstrated limited initiative in foreign 
affairs by maintaining its policies of expanded contacts with the West and com- 
paratively cordial relations with Yugoslavia. 


HUNGARY 


The situation in Hungary, which arose from the Soviet armed suppression of 
the Hungarian popular uprising in 1956, has shown no basic improvement. The 
Communist regime, which was forcibly imposed on the Hungarian people and 
which remains dependent on Soviet support for its existence, is subservient to 
the Soviet Union. It has continued to resort to reprisals and systematic measures 
of repression in order to consolidate its position and carry on its rule within the 
country. Both the Soviet and Hungarian authorities have persisted in their 
refusal to comply with United Nations resolutions on the Hungarian problem and 
to cooperate with efforts of United Nations authorities to bring about an 
amelioration of conditions within Hungary. In these circumstances relations 
between the Hungarian Communist regime and Western governments, including 
particularly the United States, remain subject to severe strains. 


BULGARIA 


In March 1959, after several Bulgarian initiatives and a brief period of ne- 
gotiations, the U.S. Government agreed to the resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria. The agreement to resume relations was made possible by the 
Bulgarian Government's acceptance of two basic conditions stipulated by the 
U.S. Government: (1) The withdrawal by the Bulgarian Government of 
espionage charges which it made in 1950 against the U.S. Minister in Sofia 
(Donald R. Heath) and which led to the suspension of relations at that time; 
and (2) assurances provided by the Bulgarian Government that a U.S. mission 
in Sofia would be permitted to carry on normal diplomatic functions without 
harassment. Preparations are now underway looking toward the establish- 
ment of a U.S. legation in Sofia at the earliest feasible date. 

Bisewhere in Soviet-dominated Eastern Europe the Communist regimes and 
parties have likewise manifested orthodoxy and subservience to Soviet policies. 
Despite the increasing rigidities which the Soviet Union has newly been impos- 
ing on them, or perhaps even because of them, the Communist regimes in the 
dominated countries have uniformly failed to broaden their base of popular 
support and to win the positive cooperation of the national populations. This 
failure constitutes an element of fundamental instability in the area and reflects 
the continuing vitality of the aspirations of the peoples of Soviet-dominated 
Eastern Europe for freedom and national independence. 


NATO 


The strength of NATO as a peacetime association of free peoples has con- 
tinied to grow over the past year. It continues to serve its basic purpose of 
preserving the freedom of its member states by deterring aggression. 

Soviet moves directed against Berlin provided a new reminder that the threat 
to the NATO area itself is ever present. NATO’s unity and firmness in meet- 
ing this threat as demonstrated at the recent 10th anniversary meeting of the 
NATO Ministers in Washington made unmistakably clear to the Soviets that the 


15 nations of NATO are constant in their determination to protect their 
freedom. 
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In the military field, progress has been made in maintaining and improving 
the effectiveness of NATO forces. Although all NATO countries face economie 
and financial problems in providing adequate defense, there is awareness by 
governments of the vital necessity of NATO defenses. We believe they are 
resolved to maintain and strengthen the NATO effort. 

Our own contribution, both in maintaining the strength of our forces and in 
providing mutual aid, is of major importance to the success of the effort. The 
resolutions of the heads of Government meeting of December 1957 for im- 
proving NATO defenses by equipping NATO with the most modern weapons are 
being implemented. Progress now being made in equipping NATO forces with 
nuclear-capable weapons will greatly increase the defensive capabilities of 
NATO forces in the face of the continuing Soviet threat. The NATO nations 
are also making significant progress in the coordinated production of new weap- 
ons, which will further increase the ability of NATO to deter aggression. 


NATO’S GROWTH IN NONMILITARY AREA 


The past year has also been marked by NATO’s growth in the nonmilitary 
field. Of major importance has been progress in NATO political consultation. 
Such consultation makes an invaluable contribution to the unity of the 
alliance by instilling a spirit of mutual confidence and a sense of common 
objectives. The past year has seen major developments in relations between 
the Soviets and the West in such fields as “Summitry,” disarmament negotia- 
tions, and the Berlin question. In each of these fields the Western position 
has been arrived at after full consultation without NATO allies. No major 
note, for example, was sent to the Soviet Union in 1958 without NATO con- 
sultation in advance. 

NATO political consultation during the past year has also covered the threat 
in other areas in the world. Consultation on such matters has reflected our 
understanding that the Communist threat is a global one. It is widely reeog- 
nized that political consultation in NATO should not only be continued, but 
should be broadened and deepened, while remaining flexible and uninhibited 
by rigid rules. 

NATO has also concerned itself with certain internal problems which could 
affect the unity and strength of the alliance. The Secretary General of NATO 
offered his mediatory services in such difficult questions as Cyprus and the 
Icelandic fisheries. 

NATO’s science program was initiated only 1 year ago. There have already 
been approved such programs as an Advanced Studies Institute and fellowships 
and research grants for scientific studies. Many other programs are under 
active consideration. 

All things considered, there is certainly reasonable satisfaction in NATO’s 
accomplishments to date. It has safeguarded the freedom of the West, and it 
has preserved peace. There will also be confidence in the future, along with 
an awareness that the strength and unity of NATO must continue to grow if 
we are to meet the great challenge with which we are confronted. 


EUROPEAN INTEGRATION AND ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Developments of potentially far-reaching importance also occurred in this 
field. Six nations—France, Western Germany, Italy, and the Benelux coun- 
tries—have successfully continued efforts to unite their economies, thus cre 
ating strength and closer political ties in an important area of the free world. 
On January 1, 1959, these nations, joined together in the European Economic 
Community, began reducing tariffs and other barriers to trade among 
themselves. This action is the first steps in the gradual creation of a European 
Common Market. 

These same nations also constitute the membership of the European Atomic 
Energy Community, also known as Euratom. During the year, Euratom com- 
pleted its organization and signed an agreement with the United States for a 
major, joint program to build in Europe by 1965 nuclear power reactors with 
a capacity of 1 million kilowatts. This unique program for the peaceful devel- 
opment of atomic energy was approved by the Congress last August and the 
agreement for cooperation was signed in Brussels on November 8. 

Toward the end of the year, further impressive developments took place in 
Europe. Most member countries of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) announced steps which constitute a significant move 
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toward convertibility of currencies, and, at the same time, the French Govern- 
ment instituted a strong program of economic reforms. 

Difficulties have continued in the negotiations looking toward association 
petween the European Economic Community and 11 other nations in the OEEC. 
Discussions are underway among the interested governments, however, and it 
is our hope that developments of the past year, taken together, will facilitate 
economic growth and prosperity in Europe and also contribute to expanded 
trade between Europe, North America, and other areas of the free world. 


OTHER RELATIONS WITH FREE EUROPE AND CANADA IN 1958 


Developments have occurred in Europe over the past year which we know 
are certain to have profound effects on our relations with free Europe, even 
though we cannot yet fully assess their significance. The most dramatic was 
yndoubtedly General De Gaulle’s return to office in France resulting from a 
crisis Which had been sparked by an outbreak of certain elements in Algeria. 
Under the extensive powers accorded him by the legislature and with the back- 
ing of an Overwhelming majority of the French people, De Gaulle during the past 
several months has undertaken sweeping political and economic reforms with a 
view to resolving France’s chronic problems and reestablishing French prestige 
in the world. De Gaulle has now assumed office as first President of the Fifth 
Republic under a new constitution. We all want to see a strong and revitalized 
France and look forward to strengthening our close working relations with 
De Gaulle and his Government. Our long historical association with France, 
as well as the requirements of the western alliance, make this not only logical 
but necessary. 

The nature of our relations with Scandinavia remains essentially unchanged, 
although the fall of governments in both Iceland and Finland indicates that 
the political equilibrium is still unsettled. Our relationship with Sweden is 
important because of its geographic position and the influence it wields as a 
Western neutral country. We continue to rely heavily on Norway, which 
actually borders the U.S.S.R., as the most active supporter of collective defense 
in Scandinavia. 

Our economie and military problems with Canada continue to loom large on 
the political scene, and a number of important high level conferences have taken 
place to deal with them. We are endeavoring with increasing success to 
maintain the intimate understanding with the Canadian Government which our 
yital interdependence with Canada requires. 

The Caribbean Federation came into existence on January 3 of last year, but 
our own relations with it are complicated by the attitude of certain political 
leaders in the area toward our network of military installations, which are 
essential to defense of the Caribbean and to perfecting our newest weapons. 


OUR OBJECTIVES AND TASKS IN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC AREA 


The brief survey of developments and problems which I have presented helps 
to clarify the difficulty and complexity of the tasks which lie ahead. Our es- 
sential job in the European Bureau, as in all other parts of the Department, 
is to protect and promote American interests. However, we always have to 
keep in mind the fact that Americans have many interests, of varying types 
and magnitude. At one end of the scale, we have a duty to concern ourselves 
constantly with the personal problems of individual American citizens, such 
as American travelers abroad who need assistance or services. At the other, 
we are concerned with the earth-shaking issues of peace, security, and survival. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


Fiscal 1960 will almost certainly be a critical year in the European area. I 
have already made reference to the Berlin crisis and the broader German prob- 
lem that lies behind it. It is difficult to overestimate the dangers inherent in 
this situation. In one sense, however, the crisis in Germany is merely a symbol 
of another profound and disturbing development—the marked increase in Soviet 
aggressiveness. 

There can be no doubt that Soviet military, technological, and economic 
power has grown substantially during recent years. This growth has been 
accompanied by an even sharper rise in Soviet self-confidence, which at times 
Seems to verge on recklessness. While we have reason to hope that the Soviet 
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rulers still prefer to avoid war, their fierce determination to extend the sphere 
of Soviet influence involves an ever-present possibility of dangerous miscaley. 
lation. This possibility is made more ominous by the fact that the Soviet rulers 
are well aware of the deep yearning for peace among the Western peoples, ang 
clearly hope to exploit this natural pacifism in order to create cleavages among 
the Western governments and to paralyze their will to resist. In fact, the Soviet 
rulers fondly hope and expect that the Western peoples will eventually succump 
to a sort of cold war weariness, and seem convinced that relentless pressure 
is the best way of speeding this process. 


OUR TASKS 


This appraisal of Soviet strategy helps to clarify the nature of our own prin- 
cipal tasks. First of all, we must repeatedly make clear during the months 
ahead that while the Western peoples do not relish the cold war, we are pre. 
pared to continue the struggle as long as Soviet pressures make resistance neces. 
sary. In order to minimize the prospect of Soviet miscalculation, we must leaye 
no question about our determination not to sacrifice basic principles or vital 
interests. 

We must simultaneously continue to negotiate with the Soviet Union on all 
issues which offer a prospect of successful results. These negotiations are often 
tiresome, and often fruitless, but we cannot neglect any reasonable opportunity 
to settle our differences with the Soviet Union by peaceful means. It seems 
unlikely that any kind of negotiations within the foreseeable future will produce 
a complete settlement of these differences in the sense that the Soviet Union 
would be willing to abandon the cold war which it has so relentlessly waged 
against free nations. However, this fact should not prevent us from seeking 
agreements on specific issues whenever such agreements are consistent with our 
basic principles and interests. 


SOVIET THREAT TO THE UNITED STATES WILL CONTINUE 


Regardless of the success or failure of particular negotiations, we must recog- 
nize that the Soviet threat to the United States will continue until the Soviet 
rulers abandon their ambitions for a Communist world empire. This means 
that we must continuously strive to prevent further expansion of Soviet power 
and influence. Every additional piece of territory brought under Soviet domina- 
tion means an increase in the swollen power of the Soviet Empire and a lessening 
of the power of the free world. We must keep alive the hope for freedom 
which still inspires the people of Eastern Europe. We must continue to assist 
the refugees who have escaped from the Iron Curtain area. Finally, by all the 
means at our disposal, we must try to encourage a basic change in the attitudes 
of the Soviet leaders and the Soviet people, in the hope that we can eventually 
create a more rational and cooperative atmosphere within which to discuss our 
common problems. The last objective is necessarily of a long-range nature, but 
we can never abandon hope for an evolution in Soviet thinking which will make 
possible the establishment of conditions for an enduring peace. 

The tasks I have described add up to an impressive total. As I have already 
indicated, the work connected with our Soviet and eastern European relations 
during 1958 was heavy and hectic. It is clear that the activity in this area 
during the coming years will continue to increase both in volume and impor- 
tance. It is for this reason that I am not reluctant about asking the Congress 
for the necessary tools to do a good job. The U.S. Government cannot afford 
to treat the critical problem of our relations with the Communist bloc in a 
routine manner. 

WE MUST KEEP OUR ALLIES STRONG 


With regard to the free areas for which the European Bureau is responsible, 
our basic objectives are equally clear. We want to keep our allies strong— 
militarily, economically, and politically. They need strength not only for their 
own protection, but also in order to give maximum support to the protection 
of the United States and the free world as a whole. This means that we must 
carry forward the common defense programs developed under NATO and con- 
tinue to contribute to the progressive modernization of NATO military facilities. 
We also want to tighten the bonds of friendship and cooperation with these 
nations. 

We must continue to cooperate in maintaining and strengthening the Atlantic 
alliance. As an important part of this objective, we must constantly give atten- 
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tion to the economic health and stability of its members. Asa part of our pursuit 
of economic health within the Atlantic Community, we must continue our efforts 
to achieve a general liberalization of trade which is fair and reasonable. We 
must also continue to encourage political and economic integration with the 
European Community itself. 

Fundamentally, the unity enjoyed by the Western nations is not a product of 
diplomatic effort. This unity has a solid foundation in the historic ties and 
common aspirations of the North American and Western European peoples. 
Nevertheless, a great deal of hard diplomatic work is required to assure the 
intimate day-to-day working relationships among governments which have be- 
come so essential to our common survival. Differences of interests and attitude 
among free nations are inevitable, and we must labor constantly to resolve these 
differences and to minimize the frictions arising from them. We must concern 
ourselves not only with our own differences with our allies, but also with differ- 
ences which friendly nations encounter in relations with one another, and must 
lend our assistance to the task of making sure that such differences do not impair 
the basic unity of the free world. We must also give substance to our coopera- 
tive undertakings by constantly working out the specific details of a large number 
of joint programs and projects. Unity isn’t merely a vague concept to be eulo- 
gized on ceremonial occasions. From the diplomat’s standpoint, unity is based 
on a vast amount of plain hard work. 


ITALY AND FRANCE 


A special problem that requires considerable attention is the achievement of 
harmonious relationships with new European governments. I have already 
mentioned General de Gaulle’s dramatic return to power in France. There is 
also a new government in Italy, and during the coming year we may see new 
governments in various other friendly nations. It is our purpose to establish 
and maintain the same cooperative relationships with these new governments 
that we have had with their predecessors. 


GERMANY 


With regard to the critical German problem, we must continue to act with 
both firmness and imagination. We can afford to be flexible about specific pro- 
cedures, but we cannot permit our basic principles and purposes to be under- 
mined. We are irrevocably bound to the objective of encouraging the reunifica- 
tion of Germany under conditions of freedom, because we know that a divided 
Germany will always be a perpetual powder keg. Also, we will never abandon 
the 2 million people of Berlin to Communist slavery. 

We must recognize that the neutral nations of Western Europe are important 
elements in the overall picture. While our ability to work with them toward 
common objectives may sometimes be limited, it is in our interest that they 
remain strong and independent, and we must do what we can to encourage this. 


OTHER CRITICAL AREAS 


We must cooperate with our European friends in dealing with a host of critical 
problems arising in other parts of the world. While we have not always agreed 
with some of our European allies on policies affecting Asia and Africa, we believe 
that our fundamental interests in these areas are similar, and we also know that 
the nations of Europe will continue to have an important political, economic, 
and cultural stake in Asia and Africa for many years to come. We must, there- 
fore, work closely with our European friends in developing new relationships 
with the emerging peoples of Asia and Africa—relationships consistent with the 
freedom and dignity of the newly independent states and conducive to the mutual 
security and prosperity of both these states and the older states of Europe and 
North America. 

We have many other problems and tasks, of course, in our European relation- 
ships. I could not enumerate all of them even if I wished. In general, how- 
ever, I want to emphasize the fact that we have a great deal of work to do, and 
that this work is highly important. For 14 years our Government has been 
compelled to wage a gigantic contest with the Soviet empire. Upon the progress 
and outcome of this struggle depend the world’s future political and economic 
balance, the safety of America’s diverse international interests and, in the final 
analysis, our ability to avoid the catastrophe of nuclear war. Our success or 
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failure in this struggle depends to a very great extent upon the effectiveness of 
the American diplomatic establishment in maintaining the health and strength 
of our alliances. I therefore have no hesitation in asking for the men and the 
money we need to do our jobs properly. 


SPECIFIC BUDGET PROPOSALS 


Budget estimates for fiscal year 1960 submitted by the Bureau of European 
Affairs include requests for additional funds to meet increased costs for goods 
and services, to reopen the post at Sofia, and to add some much-needed posi- 
tions and facilities to its existing establishment. Under the House allowance, 
steadily rising wages and prices in Europe could be financed and Embassy 
Sofia reopened, but funds would be insufficient to permit any strengthening of 
staff either in the Bureau or at its existing posts or to improve support given 
them. 

The sum of $106,400 is requested under the heading “Improved Support for 
Existing Staff’? to increase inventories at the Bonn regional supply center, 
Supplying European posts from Bonn instead of Washington not only reduces 
shipping expenses but also frequently permits items to be purchased at lesser 
eost. It is undesirable for each post to maintain extensive reserves of supplies. 
Unless the Bonn center is adequately stocked so as to be able to make ship 
ments promptly, the post needing an item urgently is forced to rely on uneconom- 
ical local procurement. 

NEW OFFICE OF SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The primary request for new positions is based on a proposal to establish a 
separate Office of Soviet Affairs within the Bureau in order to cope with the 
increased workload and to add significantly to the Department’s resources for 
initiating policy in the field of United States-Soviet relations. Most of the 
staff of this Office can be provided by transfer from the present Office of Eastern 
European Affairs. We must press, however, for means to establish 17 new 
positions in order to make a sharply increased effort to intensify our study of 
current developments, to formulate new ideas, and to prepare policy positions 
discussed with our allies. To do this with optimum effectiveness requires the 
creation of an organizational unit having adequate resources of personnel to 
do the work. The significance of such work is emphasized not only by recurring 
diplomatic crises but also by the considerable increase in exchanges with the 
Soviet Union in all fields in recent months. Certainly, it is difficult to over- 
state the importance of what is at stake in our negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. Equipping an Office of Soviet Affairs with the additional positions re- 
quested appears an appropriate, necessary action in seeking to put forward the 
coordinated effort clearly advisable in the circumstances of the world today. 

The Bureau’s Foreign Service budget includes a request for 2 labor officers, 
4 commercial officers, and 12 American and 29 local consular positions, in addi- 
tion to those already approved in the 1959 supplemental, for a total of 47 posi- 
tions for which the House allowance makes no provision. 


LABOR OFFICERS 


Labor officers are sought for the U.S. mission to the European communities 
and for our Embassy at Belgrade. European integration is a prominent aim 
of U.S. policy. The role of our mission in Brussels is, however, not only to 
encourage the growth of the three 6-nation communities now formed—for coal 
and steel, atomic energy, and the common market—but also to represent the 
keen interest of American business and industry in policies being developed by 
these institutions. To follow closely the economic and social effects of un- 
restricted movement of manpower among the six countries and to appraise the 
support given by trade unions to the communities, the addition of a labor- 
reporting officer to the mission’s staff seems essential. 

The establishment of a similar position at Belgrade will enhance the Em- 
bassy’s ability to expand its coverage of labor subjects in Yugoslavia while 
also adding significantly to the understanding there of the American worker and 
his contribution to the American system. 


COMMERCIAL OFFICERS 


Four additional positions for commercial officers—at Toronto, Montreal, 
London, and Barcelona—are requested for posts in countries where economic 
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developments give indication of drastically revising established patterns of 
trade with the United States. The assistance given American businessmen 
by commercial staffs at Foreign Service posts in Canada is likely to be par- 
ticularly beneficial in view of changes in trading practice brought by comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Similarly, the development in Europe of the 
Common Market and free trade area concepts is having significant effect on 
British trade relations. American interest in trade and investment in Spain 
grows with that country’s emergence as a more active participant in interna- 
tional affairs. 
NEED FOR CONSULAR POSITIONS 


The Bureau’s requirement for consular positions reflects its heavy respon- 
sibility for providing statutory consular services to a constantly increasing 
number of American tourists and residents in Europe while simultaneously 
giving effect to U.S. immigration laws and regulations. Among those re- 
quested, two American positions would be devoted to improving systematic 
planning for the welfare of Americans residing overseas during periods of 
political crisis. The current situation as regards Berlin and a continuing 
cimate of unrest and uncertainty in the eastern Mediterranean area recom- 
mend action to augment staff in London and Rome assigned to this work. 

Five American and fifteen local positions are requested for posts in Italy and 
Germany for investigation of visa applicants having the character of refugees 
or escapees. In accordance with the recommendation of the National Security 
Council, special security criteria formulated by the interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Internal Security became applicable in August 1958 to all refugees 
and escapees seeking visas for entry into the United States. The addition of 
these new positions is particularly pertinent to the interests of national se- 
eurity and of a selective immigration policy. 

Issuance of individual crewmen’s visas will create new and unusual work- 
loaads in consular establishments at European seaports, particularly London, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, Naples, Genoa, and Antwerp, where the addition of 
5 American and 14 local positions is proposed. Positive progress in this pro- 
gram, previously hampered by the attitude of certain European governments, 
is anticipated with the completion of negotiations now going forward. It 
would be highly undesirable for this country to press a requirement that all 
foreign seaman be visaed, as envisaged by section 221 (f) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, unless measures are taken to insure that such travel 
documentation can in fact be obtained without delays apt to be disruptive 
to international shipping. 

To summarize, this Bureau’s estimates for the coming fiscal year request 
a total of 124 new positions. Of this number, 19 American positions and 58 
for local employees can be maintained under the House allowance. The balance 
of 18 American and 29 local positions, costing $169,432 for which there appears 
no provision, should be established for the purposes briefly described above and 
recapitulated here, as follows: 2 Americans positions for labor reporting, 4 
for commercial officers, and 12 American and 29 local positions for consular 
work. The specific purposes cited warrant our attention in themselves. Pro- 
vision for them will, moreover, have the added effect of allowing undivided 
effort to meeting the expended requirements of established programs. 





STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; an increasingly important 
means of carrying forward the foreign policy of this Nation is through participa- 
tion of the United States in the United Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. The Bureau of International Organization Affairs is the central point 
within the U.S. Government for development of U.S. policies for participation in 
the United Nations, the specialized agencies, and certain other international or- 
ganizations as well as in multilateral conferences. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 
The workload of the Bureau with respect to our participation in the United 


Nations has increased steadily because of several important trends: (1) the 
rapidly growing membership of the United Nations; (2) the growth in the 
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family of multilateral organizations with the creation of the Internationa? 
Atomic Energy Agency and the International Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion; and (3) the increased activity of the Soviet Union in various aspects of 
United Nations work. These developments have confronted us with new prob- 
lems and have required renewed efforts on our part to maintain our position of 
leadership in the Organization. 

The Bureau this year received authorization for 174 positions at $1,426,126 to 
earry out its responsibilities. This was a slight increase over last year. For 
fiscal year 1960, the Bureau seeks a total of 176 positions at $1,489,792. This 
represents an increase of two positions at $18,666 over our present authorization. 
We are also asking $25,000 for miscellaneous salary and nonsalary items. 

Some of the major problems which have been dealt with during the past ¢al- 
endar year are summarized below. 


POLITICAL AND INTERNATIONAI. SECURITY ISSUES 


The United Nations accomplished much in the cause of world peace. Grave 
international disputes which might have erupted into large-scale conflicts im- 
posed severe strains on the Organization, but these challenges were met with a 
sense of responsibility and moderation. 

The problems involved in preserving peace in the troubled Middle East prob- 
ably have ushered the United Nations into a new era—that of meeting the chal- 
lenge of indirect aggression. The establishment of a United Nations “presence” 
office in Amman offers hope, in this connection, that the United Nations may 
play a constructive role in this regard. This move resulted from the third emer- 
gency special session of the General Assembly held in August 1958 to discuss the 
threats of the independence of Lebanon and Jordan 


UNEF 


Moreover, the United Nations Hmergency Force continued to play an important 
role in maintaining peace and stability along the Israeli-Egyptian armistice lines. 
Our experience with the United Nations Emergency Force and other peace bodies, 
such as the United Nations Truce Supervisory Organization and the United 
Nations observer group in the Lebanon, has underscored the need for personnel 
available on short notice to deal with emergencies which may threaten the peace. 
In the 13th General Assembly, the United States appealed for action looking 
toward the creation of a standby United Nations peace force and will continue to 
support measures for the maintenance of international peace and security through 
the United Nations. 

Nearly 1 million refugees were assisted by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine refugees in their basic needs. However, the 
UNRWA mandate is scheduled to come to an end on June 30, 1960. The 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs has been seeking, and will continue 
to seek, United Nations action contributing to a basie solution of the refugee 
problem. 

The opposition of the Soviet Union in the United Nations and other inter- 
national bodies to many of the basic policies and programs which the United 
States suports is a continuing problem. The growing power of the U.S.S.R. has 
resulted in a mere aggressive attitude in their foreign policy which has been 
directly reflected in the United Nations. Perhaps one of the most significant 
U.S. victories in this regard was the successful handling in the Security Coun- 
cil of the Soviet complaint last April concerning the Arctic flights of the Strategic 
Air Command. The Bureau of International Organization Affairs will continue 
to assume primary responsibility for devising measures to counter U.S.S.R. 
opposition in the United Nations and other international organizations. 

The United States will also continue to seek admission to the United Nations 
of countries like the Republic of Korea and Vietnam, whose membership have 
thus far been blocked by Soviet veto. 


HUNGARY 


The situation in Hungary is a continuing source of concern to all freemen. 
The United States will continue to advocate United Nations interest in the 
problem. In the last Assembly, a resolution sponsored by the United States 
condemned the actions of the U.S.S.R. and the Hungarian regime and designated 
the former president of the General Assembly, Sir Leslie Munro, to report on 
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developments relating to the implementation of United Nations resolutions on 
Hungary. 

The United States will continue to pursue its quest both inside and outside 
the United Nations for balanced and effectively controlled disarmament. 


THE COLONIAL ISSUE AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


The United States is dealing with a special policy problem of great difficulty 
when confronted with the sharp disputes arising from the colonial issue. On 
the one hand we are mindful of our own colonial beginnings and wish to register 
our support for the legitimate aspirations of peoples seeking independence or 
self-government. On the other hand, we feel it necessary to maintain close and 
sympathetic ties to the principal administering countries who by and large are 
also our closest allies within the framework of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

One of the responsibilities of the Bureau of International Organization Af- 
fairs is to strengthen U.S. efforts to facilitate, through the United Nations, 
peaceful change from dependent territorial status, and to utilize this process 
to keep the territories involved from falling prey to Communist propaganda 
and eventually the infiltration of Soviet communism. New attempts will be 
made in fiscal year 1960 to strike a balance between the dynamic surge of 
nationalism and resultant political fragmentation and the need for an orderly 
and balanced transition to responsible government. 


MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ISSUES 


Three principal aspects of multilateral relations in the economic and social 
fields will be handled by the Bureau of International Organization Affairs: 
(a) to develop policies for assistance to economic and social development of 
the less developed countries; (b) to maintain and advance U.S. leadership and 
interests in multilateral diplomacy; and (c) to assist in combating the Soviet 
economic and social offensive as it manifests itself in the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 

The Soviet offensive has been intensified and expanded with increasing skill. 
The demands of the less developed countries for assistance in economic devel- 
opment become more and more persistent. The U.S. role in the international 
agencies is continuously under challenge; the Communists distort issues, con- 
vert them to propaganda uses, attack the United States and make appeals to 
the less developed countries. 

Continuous alertness to these problems is required in preparing for every in- 
ternational meeting in order to advance the interests of the United States. 
Covering the wide range of economic, social, cultural, and human rights prob- 
lems, the activities of the Bureau of International Organization Affairs range 
from rebutting Communist attacks on the United States to the development of 
strategy and tactics to defeat major Communist objectives. 

As an illustration of the need to rebut Communist attacks upon the United 
States, the question of discrimination in employment may be cited. Proper 
consideration of this problem by the International Labor Organization required 
the careful and painstaking development of material to place the United States 
in the best possible light and to embarrass the Communist countries by exposing 
their practices. 

An illustration of the need to develop strategy and tactics may be found in the 
field of economic development. The less developed countries have for years been 
pressing the United Nations to establish a fund to provide grants for economic 
development (SUNFED). In this objective they have been encouraged by the 
US.S.R. and the other Communist countries. Establishment of such a fund 
has been opposed by the United States as not being desirable or feasible at this 
time. Partly to divert these growing pressures, the United States developed 
and secured the approval by the General Assembly of a special fund to provide 
more intensive technical assistance than was possible under the existing ex- 
panded program of technical assistance. This move was supported by the un- 
derdeveloped countries despite Communist opposition and served to improve our 
position in the United Nations. It also served to strengthen a constructive 
program which has the support of many nations. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


To assure that U.S. Government financing of international organizations 
in which it participates is consistent and commensurate with U.S. foreign 
policy objectives is the responsibility of the Bureau of International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. A small staff in the Office of International Administration keeps 
under constant review the effectiveness of the management of the international 
organizations, provides advisers on administration and finance at the more im- 
portant conferences, and maintains controls of payments. Instructions on in- 
ternational budgets and cost sharing plans which guide U.S. delegations to various 
international conferences are prepared by this staff. Other nations are very 
much interested in our views on administration of international agencies and 
in most instances international staffs of these agencies are responsive to our 
views. It should be pointed out that the work of the advisers in this Office is 
of particular importance during periods when organizations are growing and 
assuming new and expanding functions and programs. 


MANAGEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The responsibilities of planning for, organizing, and managing U.S. partici- 
pation in international conferences is a significant segment of the workload of 
the Bureau of International Organization Affairs. Because of the current trend 
we anticipate a substantial increase in the number, size and complexity of in- 
ternational conferences. 

The complex nature of items being discussed in the channels of multilateral 
diplomacy today requires larger delegations because of the highly scientific and 
technical agenda of many of the conferences. Selection of scientists and techni- 
cians is often made from outside the Government. In addition, since the pres- 
ence of scientists and technicians does not eliminate the need for political nego- 
tiators, economists, military advisers, etc., the Federal agencies concerned must 
be represented on official delegations. Moreover, the scientific and technical 
character of the items under consideration sometimes prolongs the discussions 
before agreements can be reached. 

The Bureau of International Organization Affairs has been faced, during the 
current fiscal year, with an unprecedented schedule of conferences to which the 
United States is the host Government. Some of these are: The Colombo plan 
meeting held in Seattle during October and November; the NATO ministerial 
meeting held in Washington in April; the ICAO Assembly which will convene 
in San Diego on June 16; and the International Radio Consultative Committee 
which convened in Los Angeles on April 1. 

It is also probable, as a result of world developments, that there will be an 
increasing number of high-level political conferences both in the United States 
and abroad during fiscal year 1960. 


BUDGETARY REQUIREMENTS IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


With the required resources of manpower and money, the Bureau of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs in fiscal year 1960 can do much to help continue 
the leadership demanded of this country in international organizations and inter- 
national conferences. As has been pointed out, the request for the Bureau for 
fiscal year 1960 amounts to 176 positions at an annual rate of $1,439,792 and 
$25,000 for miscellaneous salary and nonsalary items. This represents a very 
modest increase to cover the increased workload in the United Nations which 
will result from the rapidly growing importance of exploring outer space. One 
officer and one secretary are needed in the Office of United Nations Political and 
Security Affairs to handle all phases of the steadily expanding international 
programs of outer space within the United Nations framework. 

The United States has taken steps in the United Nations to prepare for a con- 
structive and fruitful program of international cooperation in the peaceful uses 
of outer space. On the initiative of the United States, an ad hoc Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space was established in December 1958 to survey 
the existing activities of the United Nations and other international bodies re- 
lating to (1) the peaceful uses of outer space; (2) the area of international 
cooperation on programs that could be appropriately undertaken under United 
Nations auspices; (3) the future organizational arrangements that might be 
made within the framework of the United Nations to facilitate international 
cooperation in this field; and (4) the legal problems that may arise in the 
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carrying out of programs to explore and use outer space. The Soviet Union is 
boycotting this Committee and should the Committee fail to do an effective job, 
this will further the Soviet objective of exercising a veto in the General Assem- 
bly. United States initiative and leadership is essential if the Soviet objective 
is to be thwarted. 

Outer space activities have also expanded in recent months into other forums 
of the United Nations; for example, there is considerable work in this field in 
the World Meteorological Organization and the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, and other United Nations agencies, such as the United Nations Edu- 
eational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization and the International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization, are also evolving programs in this field. In addition, 
Cospar, the Committee on Space Research established by the International 
Council of Scientific Unions to continue the work in outer space initiated during 
the International Geophysical Year, has become increasingly active. 

The Bureau of International Organization Affairs is collaborating with other 
areas of the Department, other agencies of Government, the U.S. scientific com- 
munity, and the U.S. representative to the United Nations in order to formulate, 
and present, the best recommendations for United Nations action in this field. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The Bureau of Public Affairs is responsible for advising the Secretary of 
State on public affairs, domestic and foreign and handling the public relations 
of the Department. 

WORK OF THE BUREAU 


On the domestic side the Bureau directs and supervises the activities of 
the News Division, which is in contact with press and radio-TV; the Publie 
Services Division which handles relations with national organizations, the 
Department’s speaking engagements, and the heavy mail that comes into the 
Department asking for information or commenting on foreign affairs develop 
ments; the Public Studies Division which analyzes American public opinion 
on foreign policy; and the Historical Division which publishes the historical 
volumes on American foreign policy. 

On the foreign side our efforts embrace furnishing foreign policy guidance 
to other U.S. Government agencies: handling relations with UNESCO and the 
National Commission for UNESCO set up by Congress; directing and super- 
vising the educational exchange program and the programs of East-West ex- 
changes; coordinating the exchange programs of the International Cooperation 
Administration and the educational exchange program. We also conduct the 
cultural presentations portion of the President’s special international program. 

Today I shall talk to those functions of the Bureau which are financed out 
of the “Salaries and expenses” portion of the Department’s total budget. Other 
activities of the Bureau financed out of separate appropriations—International 
Educational Exchange Service and the President’s special international program 
(cultural presentations) will be dealt with elsewhere. 

The rapidly changing international events make it necessary for the Bureau 
to increase its staff in order to discharge effectively its responsibilities. For 
fiscal year 1959 the Bureau’s authorization included 205 positions at $1,534,913 
and miscellaneous funds of $421,500. 

The increasing public interest in the various aspects of foreign relations, 
whether economic, political, cultural, or psychological, has already imposed an 
increasingly heavy workload on the Bureau. To meet these growing demands, 
the Bureau of Public Affairs needs for fiscal year 1960 a total of 216 positions 
at $1,622,918 ; that is an increase of 11 positions or $88,005. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL STAFF 


Three additional officers and two secretaries are requested for the Policy 
Guidance and Coordination staff. This staff weighs, as far in advance as DOs- 
sible, the psychological implications of impending foreign events; it outlines 
courses of U.S. action to insure maximum exploitation of psychological oppor- 
tunities or the mitigation of unfavorable developments; it projects the probable 
endeavors of our opponents to gain psychological advantage or the extent to 
which they will attempt to minimize the effects of developments adverse to 
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them ; it prepares policy guidance to USIA, Defense, and other agencies having 
information programs. It reviews the plans and programs of USIA to insure 
their consistency with our foreign policy objectives. 

It develops specific ideas and themes for speeches and other public output. 
It insures that U.S. missions abroad are supplied with adequate information to 
understand our public positions on important issues. It cooperates with regional 
organizations and other international bodies to develop public affairs activities. 
It participates fully in the Operations Coordinating Board and the National 
Security Council mechanism, providing representation on numerous Operations 
Coordinating Board committees and frequently chairing such groups. 


ADDITIONAL STAFF FOR UNESCO RELATIONS 


The request for increased personnel in the UNESCO relations staff is made as 
the result of two independent surveys, one by the National Commission itself, 
and one by the Department. Both surveys pointed up the need for an increase in 
this staff. Conferences between the National Commission members and Depart- 
ment Officials arrived at a compromise increase of six positions—three officers and 
three secretaries. The UNESCO program is conducted through five major 
departments: education, natural sciences, social sciences, cultural activities, and 
mass communications. To assure satisfactory U.S. participation, the Depart- 
ment feels that it needs to provide qualified professional staff members to deal 
with each of these specialized areas so as to counteract Soviet activities and 
make for better international understanding. 

This Government annually contributes over $3 million for UNESCO programs. 
The Department of State believes it imperative to insure that the programs so 
financed will contribute to this Government’s aims in the international field served 
by UNESCO. 

It is felt that if the Bureau’s request for these 11 additional positions is 
granted, it will be in a position to strengthen the activities where needed. 

The miscellaneous funds do not show an increase over 1959, owing to a bal- 
ancing out of savings of $19,235, accruing through the completion of the program 
of microfilming the German war documents and the costs incident to the bi- 
annual meeting of the National Commission for UNESCO which will be held in 
Denver, Colo., in September of this year. 


STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU OF SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


WORK OF THE BUREAU 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I appreciate the opportunity 
to present 'to you the budgetary needs of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs for the fiscal year 1960. 

This Bureau exists primarily to provide services to the public, both here in 
the United States and abroad. Sometimes, unfortunately, the few “negative” 
things we have to do—the dismissal of a security case, the denial of a passport, 
the refusal of a visa—get more publicity than the great bulk of “positive” 
things which are our primary work. By maintenance of our security standards, 
we protect both the Government and the good name of our personnel. We issue, 
promptly and efficiently, hundreds of thousands of passports and visas. We help 
and protect the American citizen traveling abroad. 

When my predecessor appeared before this committee last year, he em- 
phasized these primary service responsibilities of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs. I intend that this same principle shall continue to guide 
our work. We shall constantly aim at better service, given more efficiently and 
at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayer consistent with adequate standards. 

The budget requests that I am presenting today show certain savings over oper- 
ations during the previous year ; they also propose certain increases. 


GROWING DEMANDS FOR SERVICE 


The increases are a direct reflection of the constantly growing volume of de- 
mands for the services we provide. Increases in personnel are requested for 
the Passport Office; and increases in miscellaneous salaries and expenses are 
requested for both the Passport Office and the Visa Office. These are the areas 
in the Bureau which are under greatest pressure to provide more services owing 
to increased volume. The net increase in staffing in this year’s budget request 
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over last year’s shows 32 new positions at $139,435, which involves personnel in- 
creases in the Passport Office. In miscellaneous salaries and expenses, a gross 
increase of $358,462 (which arises mostly from the need for new equipment to 
improve our visa operations) is offset by a reduction of $135,250 in nonrecurring 
equipment items and a reduction of earlier proposed cash register requirements 
of $126,500, making a net increase in this category of expense of $96,712. 

Over the past decade international travel has been growing at an unprece- 
dented rate. Improved means of transportation have made it possible for more 
persons to travel abroad for less money and in less time than ever before. More 
people than ever before are requesting passports and visas. 

The growth in the volume of passport, visa, and allied services that my 
predecessor reported to this committee last year has continued. We anticipate 
processing 865,000 applications for passport services during fiscal year 1960, an 
increase of at least 15 percent over fiscal year 1959. Visa issuances each year 
are approaching the million mark, while other consular services rendered abroad 
are likewise steadily increasing. Detailed statistics on the various categories of 
such servces are available if desired. 


FEES COLLECTED 


There is a bright side to this increase in services in that the fees collected 
have also increased. In fiscal year 1958 we collected $13.4 million from all con- 
sular activities, both foreign and domestic, compared with $12.1 million in the 
previous fiscal year. We are running at the rate of $14 million for the present 
fiseal year, of which approximately $5.3 million will come from passport services 
and $7.4 million from visa services, the balance being from miscellaneous serv- 
ices. (See attached chart.) 

To help meet these ever-growing demands, the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs is attempting constantly to increase its efficiency by installing the 
most modern, businesslike methods to replace those which are no longer ade- 
quate. As a result, we have absorbed and will continue to absorb a part of 
the growing workload by increasing the productivity of our personnel. Never- 
theless, the installation of modern business methods presents a problem. We 
have found that the best and cheapest method is to send our experts to key posts 
to install new procedures and train officers who can, when trained, install these 
new methods at other posts. Our budget requests include modest amounts for 
travel to enable us to send people abroad for this purpose—an investment ex- 
pected to yield good returns. 

All, however, is not increase. I am happy to report that the Bureau antici- 
pates savings in other areas. Fewer positions are proposed for the Office of 
Security and the Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs, and a reduced amount 
is requested for miscellaneous salaries and expenses in the Office of Security. 
Requests for the rest of the Bureau remain at least year’s level. 

Let me now dwell briefly on the operations of each of our offices in order to 
give the committee a better basis on which to evaluate our requests. 


PASSPORT OFFICE 


During fiscal year 1958, the Passport Office received 653,074 applications 
for passport services; during fiscal year 1959 (11 months of which have already 
passed) it expects that the three-quarter million mark will be approached; 
and in fiscal year 1960, it estimates that it will process 865,000 applications 
for passport services. Each of these figures represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 15 percent over the preceding year. 

Passport requests are the primary workload indicators and are reflected in 
required staffing levels. 

In order to process the significant increases in passport services during fiscal 
year 1960, the request provides funds for staff strengthening both in the pass- 
port agencies and the Central Office. Twenty new positions are requested for 
the passport agencies, of which 10 additional agent positions are to provide 
for accepting and adjudicating the increased volume of applications received 
at the agencies, and 10 machine operators and processing and information clerks 
are to handle the increased numbers of applications received from clerks of 
court throughout the country. 

The passport office program for fiscal year 1960 proposes a continuation of 
the effort to decentralize passport issuance to the passport agencies, which 
promotes both economy and efficiency. Passport agency issuances were 100,000 
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in fiscal year 1957, increased to 179,000 in fiscal year 1958, and are expected 
to total 244,000 in fiscal year 1959 and 350,000 in fiscal year 1960. 

The request for 38 new positions—an increase of about 10 percent in numbers 
of staff or about 9 percent in staff salary—is not enough in itself to meet the 
approximately 15 percent increase in workload. We expect to absorb the rest 
by continued attention to simplified procedures and raising our per-man output. 

We expect that the use of specially designed typewriters will provide a 7 
percent increase in the rate of production during fiscal year 1959 and an addi- 
tional 5 percent increase in worker productivity in fiscal year 1960. The aver- 
age issuance of passports per-man-year of employment was 1,777 in fiscal year 
1958. The estimated issuance per-man-year of employment during 1960 is 
expected to be 2,000 passports. This 12 percent increase in efficiency Over the 
2-year period has been accompanied by a significant reduction in time required 
to process an application for passport services. 

This increased efficiency has also been reflected in the true cost of issuing a 
passport. The table which is annexed to this statement graphically demonstrates 
that the true cost of processing a passport application in fiscal year 1954 was 
$3.26. The cost in fiscal year 1958 (after adjustments to make the figure com- 
parable with 1954) was $3.22. Even this figure, however, is misleading, since 
it includes the cost of some equipment which was purchased during fiscal year 
1958, but which gave no productive return during that year since it was not deliy- 
ered until 1959. If this cost is subtracted, the true adjusted cost of processing 
a passport application in fiscal year 1958 was $3.11. 

As a result of the adoption of these new methods, the goal for fiscal year 
1960 is an issuance of almost all passports within 3 days of receipt of the 
passport application. 

VISA OFFICE 


The Visa Office is responsible for technical and administrative guidance to 
the visa-issuing offices abroad. In carrying out this responsibility we are placing 
great emphasis on simplifying our operations and on improving the quality of 
these services to meet a rapidly growing volume of work. 

I also wish to stress the importance of the development of new immigrant 
visa techniques and procedures under the leadership of Mr. Rolland Welch, a 
former Director of the Visa Office. Working directly under Mr. Loy Henderson, 
he is charged with the responsibility of seeing that this new visa system is 
installed on a worldwide basis. He will likewise work on other projects designed 
to improve our Overseas consular operation. 

These new techniques and methods have been successfully tested in Montreal 
and Toronto, and were recently instituted at Mexico City and Hamburg, and 
will become operative in other selected posts during this calendar year. The 
system looks to the handling of an ever-increasing volume of business without 
a corresponding increase in personnel, and with a decrease in present filing 
space requirements. 

The mechanical innovations we propose will significantly help to reduce fraud, 
and to provide more adequate accounting and greater protection for fees 
collected. 

With regard to fraud, we are considerably worried about the traditional 
method of issuing American nonimmigrant visas. The present system is to 
use a rubber stamp, which experience has shown is relatively easy to reproduce 
and which has resulted in forgery and fraudulent visa operations. Year by 
year more aliens seek admission to the United States; and year by year the 
danger of our security from the possibility of forged visas grows correspondingly 
greater. We are requesting $125,000 to provide mechanical issuing devices with 
automatic numbering systems to our 250 nonimmigrant visa-issuing posts around 
world. These machines, which had been developed for check protection pur- 
poses and have been adapted to our specifications, represent the most foolproof 
practical system which can be purchased at reasonable cost. We believe it is 
extremely desirable that the machines be promptly provided to all of our con- 
sular visa-issuing posts, and that their use be instituted at all posts simul- 
taneously so that all visitors entering the United States will have standard types 
of visas impressed in their passports. 

With regard to accounting for and protecting fees collected, we initially re 
quested 125 cash registers at a total cost of $137,500. Some question, however, 
was raised in hearings before the House subcommittee concerning the relative 
value of such expensive machines compared to the improvement in safeguarding 
funds and in procedures which they would accomplish. In view of this question, 
the Department has reviewed the whole situation and is amending its request 
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to provide for such equipment on a pilot study basis at eight representative 
consular offices, five of which handle the largest amounts of funds. Each of 
these eight offices (two of which will require two machines) handles more 
than $100,000 annually in fees, and five of them handle more than $300,000 an- 
nually. Experience gained at these eight posts plus the two posts in which 
eash registers are already installed will provide a better basis for evaluating 
the usefulness of extending the cash register system to other posts. 

Funds for the purchase of 10 cash registers adapted to consular operations 
will enable us to devise the best possible methods to record in a permanent and 
foolproof way all fees received, while funds for security impression devices will 
enable us to replace the present rubber stamp that experience has shown is 
relatively easy to reproduce and which has resulted in fraudulent visa operations. 

The Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs supports continuation of the 
highly successful program of visa training, both here in Washington and through 
a visa correspondence course, as well as by visits of top personnel of the Visa 
Office to Foreign Service posts to attend consular conferences and to provide 
technical advice and assistance in dealing with specific visa problems. I am 
confident that these efforts, plus the innovations in methods mentioned above, 
will continue to produce significant improvement in the quality of visa work 
throughout the world. No increase in staff is requested for the Visa Office 
in fiscal year 1960. 

OFFICE OF SPECIAL CONSULAR SERVICES 


The Office of Special Consular Services supports the activities of our Foreign 
Service posts in providing to the American abroad those services which he has 
a right to expect from his Government. These include matters pertaining to 
shipping and seamen, protection, welfare and whereabouts of persons, notarial 
services and other allied services activities. 

Of course, this office really comes to the fore during crises in places where many 
Americans travel or reside. The most notable of such experiences during the 
past year were the earthquake in Mexico, and the revolutions in Cuba and Iraq. 
Hundreds of phone calls, telegrams and other communications were received 
from relatives and friends in the United States concerning the welfare and 
whereabouts of individuals in each area; and throughout the crises the Office 
of Special Consular Services met these demands for services on a 24-hour, 7-day- 
a-week basis. 

OFFICE OF SECURITY 


The Office of Security is responsible for the administration and operation of 
the personnel and physical security programs of the Department and for di- 
rection of the security program at approximately 280 Foreign Service establish- 
ments, in accordance with the provisions of law, Executive Order 10450, Execu- 
tive Order 10501, and other directives. 

The workload of the Office of Security for 1960 is expected to be very similar 
to that of today. Although domestic service-type investigations (such as visa, 
passport, and munitions control) constitute a substantial portion of our work- 
load, the greater part of the investigations and security evaluations derives 
from, and is related to, the size of the staff of the entire Department, the tempo 
of personnel recruitment, and the rate of turnover. 

The staffing requirements contained in the budget estimates now before the 
committee have been calculated on the workload which we estimate will de- 
velop under the personnel ceiling included elsewhere in the proposed budget. 
These figures are generally the same for 1959-60, except that the present proposal 
provides for the decrease of one supervisory position in the investigations staff 
and two management positions in the headquarters office. The elimination of 
these positions is possible because of the completion of the major management 
projects. The Office Handbook has been printed and distributed and a new 
simplified budget system has been installed. No change is contemplated in the 
evaluations staff. 

The Department has been particularly concerned with increasing its effort and 
emphasis in the field of technical and physical security. We are the primary 
agency responsible for the security of the oversea nonmilitary missions of the 
U.S. Government. We face the most cunning and persistent attempts of our 
enemies to penetrate our security defenses by surreptitious means, and utilizing 
the most advanced technical and electronic devices. To provide protection 
against these clear and present dangers, we must constantly seek to improve 
our countermeasures, especially those directed toward search and detection of 
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these devices which threaten our national security. We believe we can per. 
form this activity within our present authorized personnel complement. 

The efficiency of our investigative and technical personnel is, of course, di- 
rectly proportional to their ability to travel to the places where they are needed, 
Funds have been included in this budget to permit such necessary travel. 


OFFICE OF MUNITIONS CONTROL 


The work of the Office of Muntions Control basically involves control of the 
international traffic in arms as it involves U.S. territory or military equipment 
under U.S. jurisdiction, and control of exchange of military information with 
other governments to further U.S. foreign policy and military objectives. The 
functions and workload of the Office continue to increase in direct proportion 
to the growth in the world of disruptive political and military forces, most 
notably those stimulated by international communism. 

In fiscal year 1958, 35,465 license applications were processed for American 
industry as against 33,623 in fiscal year 1957, and 30,375 in fiscal year 1956. 
This upward trend has continued in fiscal year 1959. However, a careful 
analysis of this ever-growing workload during the past year has demonstrated 
that an increasing amount of it each year consists of routine and unimportant 
license applications. Indeed, approximately 50 percent of the applications dur- 
ing fiscal year 1959 were of this nature. Such routine work, while unproduc- 
tive from the point of view of the policy objectives of muntions control, has 
been very time consuming. 

By a reorganization of procedures and transfer of certain functions to other 
Government agencies, which was accomplished during fiscal year 1959, we hope 
to be able to cut the number of license applications approximately in half in 
fiscal year 1960. This will permit our existing personnel and facilities to de- 
vote their full time and attention to the remaining approximately 20,000 ap- 
plications, which represent the significant items with regard to munitions con- 
trol policy. No increase in personnel or funds for this Office is being requested. 


OFFICE OF REFUGEE AND MIGRATION AFFAIRS 


The Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs was established in the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs on April 19, 1956, as a result of action taken 
under Executive Order 10663 to centralize the responsibilities for refugee and 
migration activities of the Government. This Office is responsible for develop- 
ing and carrying out U.S. policies and programs concerning refugees and 
escapees. Its responsibilities include the activities of the U.S. escapee program 
(USEP), the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM), 
and the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, as well as programs 
involving other refugee or displaced groups in which the United States has an 
interest, such as those from the Middle East, Indonesia, Algeria, and Indochina. 
A small staff of eight persons is employed to provide the permanent nucleus for 
policy formulation and to give direction to these activities. 

In addition, during fiscal year 1960, activities will continue in the Office of 
Refugee and Migration Affairs on completion of work under Public Law 85-316. 
This law amended the Immigration and Nationality Act to provide for the issu- 
ance of about 80,000 visas including 18,656 visas for refugees and expellees 
from Iron Curtain countries. Approximately 62,000 numbers of the 80,900 have 
been issued as of April 30, 1959. The numbers remaining constitute the more 
difficult cases, particularly among the refugee-escapee group authorized under 
section 15 of the law. It is expected also that there will be a substantial num- 
ber of appeals on rejected visa applications. 

The staff will also continue to provide executive direction and technical guid- 
ance to consular offices and to Foreign Service personnel abroad engaged in 
implementing the act; to maintain continuing liaison with the voluntary agencies 
and other private organizations concerned with the resettlement of the refugees: 
and to provide the public with information regarding the program in response 
to specific inquiries. 

Only 15 of the 18 positions which were authorized in fiscal year 1959, for 
activities under Public Law 85-316, will be needed for this work in fiscal year 
1960, resulting in a reduction of 3 positions However, an additional reduction 
will be possible since, of these 15 positions, 13 will be needed only for the first 
6 months of the fiscal year. 
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There is one last point I want to make, and make very sincerely. Over the 
past years the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs has been able to do its 
yaried jobs with ever-increasing efficiency. Much of the credit for this is due 
to the devoted work of our people in the Bureau, as well as at our consular posts 
abroad. It is often their ideas and their efforts that have led to improvements. 
But, these efforts and ideas would have been of little avail if it were not for 
the support that this committee has given to requests made by my predecessors. 
Without the financial means, most new ideas could not get off the drawing board. 
I hope that our present and our future requests will receive, and will deserve, 
this same Sympathetic understanding. 


Costs of passport application processing, fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1958 
(1958 data adjusted for comparability with 19547) 


SUMMARY 
fiscal year 1954: 
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CTAB. .onnnasdocaceinbesss fi Bins | $ —13, 866|.......-.- —16.1|.-.... 6 —243, 508)... 
Average actual employment and 
actual salary cost for permanent 
Bis ti nininctendecdingkwadigen-iasias | re a | Es sins $1, 633, 100 
Man-years and cost of temporary 
sc cacao acs bos Sante OR Geass cess 126, 554] - .---- eee 12, 997 
Subtract 1958 pay act argeaeNt —1. 182 
temporary employees-._----- plo oshcalianangleecaqubnie~ paeueme tectaly palin meeccanr siere nee { (11 815) 
Temporary cost, adjusted for 1958 
pay act overtime worked and cost_|_- 7.2 =e 33, 823 Rieu sdnd 22, 607 
Subtract 1958 pay act adjustment, 
“ES Winiaipatanwniey initio sig intial aah agde dtd died ened —2, 057 
Overtime cost, aes | for 1958 | 
PND. So5St J onee caked Ses sauna euccelesahwaiuen Ness efewnccs|cecdvwuns (20, 550) 
ee a ape 
Subtotal, adjusted for 1958 | 
pay act_-- ‘ a Bio ain Se ies 7 5, 3G; OG8t 3.3.8 SOR Gee 1, 665, 465 
Subtract 1955 pay act cost for 1954 
comparability. ........--- = ainigeet -----| iiadnd beenesbendjed ea menemecsh, en 
Total man-years and salary | 
costs, 1958 adjusted for 1954 | 
comparability - ; Shc cal ee Oiek en. cdeu) SR ORR. cai Sees 1, 549, 215 
Add nonsalary costs obligated by 
Passport Office 7..._._____- ial nee pas lsne-sritriesenaiis aoe Gee rhianedeiel aed aeent 381, 002 
Subtotal, passport Office 
ean aes eh ree tae oes panatecae eee roe woh, Spey eas Cock ceaeubinaeceeess 1, 930, 217 
Add allocations for Passport Office’ 
purposes from Office of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Opera- 
tons (OPR)_...........--- AM debi wibnated~deitibeed Bie) OG) cst) ss ee SS 185, 973 
Subtract to make ‘Services, other 
agencies’ in OPR figures com- 
RS IGS 2 ante ancuctecseed be dno ahastnaslcbiwecpune ieee as ies keer —14, 198 
Total man-years utilized and 
funds obligated for Pass- 
port Office......_- cctinadeute | anos , > SEAS RE 1, 428, 123)_____. BR OR enioconen 2, 101, 992 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 188. 
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Costs of passport application processing, fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1958 
(1958 data adjusted for comparability with 1954 )—Continued 


SUMMARY OF FEES COLLECTED (SCA) 


| Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 
Fiscal year as 1959, 
1957, actual | estimates 
| Estimates Actual 
Passport (domestic) - ‘ $4, 054, 536 | $4, 900, 000 | $4, 852, 744 | $5, 300, 000 
Visa fees , 6, 945, 852 7, 200, 000 7, 352, 104 7, 426, 000 
Registration fees (munitions control) 86, 544 | 90, 000 | 99, 775 95, 000 
Other fees ° waning ie 1, 032, 243 | 1, 200, 000 | 1, 178, 699 1, 224, 000 
Total ines foshas ts |} 12,119,175 13, 390,000 | 13,483,322 14, 045, 000 


1 Because of high salary rates and other costs an identical number of people working at identical efficiency 
would produce an identical number of passports at a considerably hieher cost in 1958 than in 1954. The 
adjustments in this table re nove such of these cost increases as are subject to measure from the 1958 column 

2 Productivity is measured in terms of man-years rather than of positions authori. ed becauw e for this pur- 
pose ‘‘ Positions authorized,’’ representing only a permissive ceiling, is an annual salary rate figure which 
ignores vacancies and does not include costs of overtime and holiday work performed and temporary 
employment. ; 

3 Actual dollar costs of salaries and all other operating expenses; salary costs, or ‘‘ Amounts”’ included herein 
differ from the ‘‘ Annual rate”’ figures used in budget justifications in that costs, or ‘‘ Amounts’”’ include say- 
ings when positions are vacant as well as added costs of overtime, etc. In the budget justifications the 
savings from vacancies are computed and shown on a departmentwide basis. 

4If the capital investment in equipment in 1958 for which no productivity return was realized in 1958 
(because the equipment was not delivered until 1959) of $73,448 were subtracted from 1958 obligations, the 


cost per passport would be $3.11. 
5 This reflects the average domestic ‘‘lapse’’ in the Department in ‘‘old’’ positions in fiscal year 1954, 


No other data available. 

6 Includes savings because of vacancies of $151,900 and a ‘‘1958 pay act lapse’’ of $91,698 to put costs for 
permanent positions throughout the year on a ‘‘ Prepay act” or ‘‘Old salary rate” basis. This is the Ist 
of 2 steps to reach salary comparability with 1954. 

7 Equivalent to Passport Office domestic miscellaneous allotments less temporary salaries, overtime and 


holiday pay shown above. ; 
® Not included in previous passport productivity studies and cost schedules. Note that effects of in- 


clusion are inconsequential. ; ; 5 ai ( [ 
9 ‘Other fees” collected by Foreign Service posts include fees for passport and citizenship services, services 


to vessels and seamen, and fees for notarials and other miscellaneous consular services. 
STATEMENT OF THE DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERATIONS 
BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the budget estimates submitted 
by the operations area, totaling $11,676,479 on an annual rate basis, include 
$7,336,020 for domestic and $4,340,459 for Foreign Service activities. This is an 
increase of $606,909 over fiscal year 1959. Of this increase $95,090 is for do- 
mestie use and $511,819 is for Foreign Service use. The amount of the Foreign 
Service increase, $825,250 as shown on page 310a of the submission was reduced 
to $511,819, as a result of the amount received from the fiscal year 1959 supple- 
mental request. 

GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


The basic responsibility of the operations area is to provide general ad- 
ministrative services (other than budget, fiscal and personnel), as required by 
the Department and the Foreign Service. Thus, in this broad category are 
the functions of communications, records, translating and interpreting, procure 
ment and supply, publications, transportation management and similar activities. 
With your permission I should like to summarize the justification for this 
request. 

PERSON NEL 


We believe we can meet the demands for our services throughout fiscal year 
1960 with our present staff, even though the international situation continues 
to impose additional administrative service requirements on many of our 
divisions, particularly communications and supply. 


OTHER OBJECTIVES—DOMESTIC 


The adjusted increase of $95,090 in other objects will provide $58,590 for 
expenses related to the proposed staff increases elsewhere in the Department; 
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$12,000 for postage for increased passport mailings; $15,000 for binding and 
repair of library reference material; and $9,500 for travel of records and trans- 
portation staffs. 

FOREIGN SERVICE—OTHER OBJECTS 


An adjusted increase in the Foreign Service expenses in the amount of $511,- 
819 is requested. Expenses related to the elevation of existing posts amount 
to $76,050 which will provide courier travel, telegraph, air and surface pouch 
services, and purchase and transportation of additional motor vehicles. Similar 
costs relating to the opening of new posts amount to $17,151. 

An amount of $136,000 is requested to purchase 26 cross-country motor ve- 
hicles for use at 13 posts in Africa. This type of vehicle is essential if our 
political and economic reporting officers are to cover otherwise inaccessible 
areas of Africa. The growing importance of Africa to the United States and 
tae increasing attention being given to it requires that we acquire a better 
knowledge of, and develop closer ties with its people. 

An inc-ease in the amount of $274,000 is requested for communications activi- 
ties. The major items are as follows: 

(a) For essential communications equipment, $220,000. The present equip- 
ment at Paris, London, and Vienna is inadequste both from the standpoint of 
efficiency and the volume of business it must handle. 

(b) For improvement in equipment at our alternate center $54,000 to assure 
continuity of communications with our missions abroad. 


CONSULAR ACTIVITIES 


An increase of $8,618 is requested to provide for the telegraph and pouch costs 
generated by the additional overseas personnel being requested by the Depart- 
ment. 

APPEAL OF HOUSE DISALLOWANCE 


The House appropriations bill will provide funds in the amount of $17,151 only 
to cover support costs for the opening of new posts. Following is additional 
justification to support our request for restoration of funds to meet specific re- 
quirements. 

DOMESTIC ACTIVITIES, $95,090 


Travel required to assist in reorganization of visa oversea records and man- 
agement planning and inspection of packing and transportation of effects. This 
is essential to conserve operating funds, particularly with regard to effects, 
the cost of which we are directed to reduce, $9,500. 

Passport mailings have increased year by year because of the additional over- 
sea travel by American tourists. There is no way to avoid this increase of 
$12,000. 

Binding of library material, if delayed, will develop increased costs at a later 
period, $15,000. 

Logistic support to increase staffing elsewhere in the Department creates 
unavoidable costs to this area, $58,590. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FOREIGN SERVICE ACTIVITIES, $494,668 
Communications activities, $274,000 


While the gross communication costs incurred in the operation of the De 
partment of State and the Foreign Service have risen each year in the last 
decade, they have not increased in proportion to the increased demands. The 
Department seeks out and avails itself of each rate or service advantage in the 
movement of telegrams and the ticketing and transportation of couriers and 
diplomatic pouches. By way of example, the average out-of-pocket cost for 
each telegraphic word to Western Europe is less than 1 cent utilizing the Depart- 
ment’s leased and operated facilities in contrast to the established commercial 
rates of 25 cents per word. Application of Telex services to South America as 
they become available reduce costs as much as 15 cents per word. 

To take advantage of these available services it is essential that the Depart- 
ment provide suitable and modern terminal and relay equipment. A consider- 
able portion of the fiscal year 1960 increase represents replacement cost for 
such equipment now worn out and obsolete. 
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Despite the unit cost reductions in certain areas, gross costs have been in- 
creased through the establishment of new posts or the upgrading of consular 
establishments with the resultant increases in traffic. This factor is particularly 
aggravated this year by the concentration of new activity in Africa with tele 
graphic rates higher than any other area cf the world and long and expensive 
courier routes to afford the essential minimum of pouch service. 

The direct costs of high-level international conferences normally are paid from 
separate appropriations but invariably heavy costs are reflected in the “Salaries 
and expenses” expenditures in the way of backstopping activity. The increas. 
ing tempo and level of this activity is reflected in the 1960 request. 


CROSS-COUNTRY VEHICLES 


African cross-country vehicles, $136,000 

The Department is requesting funds to purchase vehicles for 13 key posts in 
Africa, specially equipped for cross-country operation, to permit reporting officers 
to visit otherwise inaccessible areas. It is believed to be very important that 
the interests and policy of the United States be made known to the very influen- 
tial tribal chiefs who guide or control large populations in certain of the remote 
areas of Africa. It is equally important that their viewpoints be known to our 
reporting officers to facilitate and improve the formation of our official position 
in our relations with the host governments. 

To accomplish these purposes, we must reach areas beyond the existing limits 
of surface and air transportation which are also lacking in normal means of 
mass communication such as radio, press, or publication facilities. The proposed 
vehicles are sufficiently rugged to withstand the rigors of off-the-road operation 
over jungle, desert, or mountainous terrain, and they will be equipped with mini- 
mum sleeping and eating facilities to permit the reporting officers to literally 
live off the country while on reporting missions. 


ELEVATION OF POSTS 


Elevated posts, $76,050 

Logistic support of elevated posts creates unavoidable costs in the communi- 
cations area and in the automotive program. 

The Department is requesting authorization to acquire 10 additional vehicles 
(5 heavy sedans, 4 station wagons, and 1 light sedan) to meet the essential 
transportation needs of the 5 posts to be elevated to the status of diplomatic 
missions during the fiscal year 1960. The Department has been successful in 
holding its worldwide fleet strength to a minimum in spite of increased responsi- 
bilities and larger staffs without corresponding increases in the number of 
passenger vehicles. Consequently, the Department lacks flexibility to shift unit 
authorizations from other authorized country fleets to meet this new additional 
need. It is requested, therefore, that the number “5” as it appears in line 18 
under “Salaries and expenses of the Department of State” be restored to 15. 


Consular activities, $8,618 


Logistic support of increased consular staff also creates unavoidable costs in 
the communications area. 
SUMMARY 


As previously indicated, our main function is the provision of services required 
to support the substantive functions of the Department and the Foreign Service. 
This is reflected in our budget requests. 

I shall be happy to furnish any additional or more detailed justification as you 
desire. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF THE Deputy ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is my first appearance 
before your committee and I appreciate the opportunity of presenting and justi- 
fying to you the budget estimates of the Office of Personnel for the fiscal year 


1960. The estimates total on an annual rate basis $15,190,018, representing al 
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increase of $229,620 over the amount available for 1959. There follows a com- 
parison of costs for the 2 years showing the increases by activity : 








1959 1960 Increase 





availability | estimate 

Domestic salaries and miscellaneous costs_.....-.-...-...-.--- $2, 580, 033 | OF OBE, ONO Licscnaccansane 
Foreign Service expenses: 

American salaries-.--..------------------------------------ 2, 041, 815 2, 061, 815 $20, 000 

A MONI Sie sihe nis gab alimini din gl Sewanee diay eaaiaiine 7, 853 15, 706 7, 853 

IE cn: lasik a ipslald Sih op catiailies Acliinis ine acgnidiaeias nab Abeta adie 535, 000 537, 300 2, 300 

TENE OR NNNUUR so olela dre Sencar a ceria Sen ansen ea bemnsn 9, 795, 697 9, 995, 164 199, 467 

SNE ins hihint an kare tieiabssihtbihannewewpienieelieimaien 14, 960, 398 15, 190, 018 229, 620 








The Office of Personnel is responsible for planning and administering the 
personnel and transfer programs of the Department and the Foreign Service 
including (a) development and execution of personnel policies; (b) recruit- 
ment of new personnel; (c) classification of positions; (d) establishment of 
overseas allowances, differentials, and local wage schedules; (e) establishment 
of policies governing diplomatic and consular titles; (f) processing of Presi- 
dential appointments for all officials of the Government; (g) maintenance of 
personnel records; (h) administration of assignment and promotion programs 
for the Department and the Foreign Service; (i) direction of the Foreign Serv- 
ice medical program; and (j) preparation of budget estimates and administra- 
tion of all funds allotted to the Office. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


The House allowance for 1960 provides increased funds for the Office of 
Personnel for the renewal of a surety bond contract amounting to $15,470, an 
extra day’s pay of $7,853, and costs relating to the appointment of additional 
employees requested for the opening of new posts and the elevation of certain 
consular posts to diplomatic status amounting to $45,140 and $47,560, respec- 
tively. 

No funds were included in the House allowance to enable the Department to 
appoint the additional American personnel requested to meet expanded oversea 
political, economic, and consular activities. The total amount needed for these 
purposes by the Office of Personnel is $113,597. The need for this amount is 
contingent upon approval by the Congress of additional positions. 


FOREIGN SERVICE TRANSFER COSTS 


Critical statements have been made during the past 2 years concerning the 
Foreign Service transfer program. These criticisms relate to the frequency and 
the high costs of transfers. As mentioned above, the Office of Personnel is 
responsible for the operation of the Foreign Service transfer program and I 
believe it appropriate to make the following comments to explain the transfer 
program and the efforts made to reduce costs. 

As can be seen from the 1960 budget request, the Department has available 
4 very small complement of officers and employees to discharge its heavy for- 
tig relations responsibilities. By its very nature the work of the Foreign 
Service requires a mobile work force and flexible transfer policy. 

Under the general transfer policy officers at the senior and intermediate levels 
normally serve 4 years in their assignments, with intervening home leave, as 
applicable. Junior officers and clerks are normally assigned for a 2-year period. 
Circumstances many times require departure from this policy. The principal 
reasons for departures from the basic policy are to: 

1, Meet immediate Service needs. 

2. Develop the qualifications of personnel to meet future Service needs. 

3. Insure reasonable sharing of Service at hardship posts. 

4. Give due regard to the health of the employee and his family. 

5. Comply with the statutory requirement of 3 years’ duty in the United 
States during an officer's first 15 years of service. 

6. Give due regard to economics which can be achieved by combining 
transfers with statutory home leave. 


41889—59——13 
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7. Comply with emergencies and special conditions which make transfers 
necessary. 

In regard to transfer costs, the approval of excess baggage and shipment of 
household effects in excess of maximum allowances have been cited as major 
contributing factors in the high cost of certain transfers. In this connection 
I wish to state that during the fiscal year 1959 excess baggage allowances were 
reduced drastically and approvals of shipments of household effects in excess 
of the maximum allowance virtually eliminated. 

A comparison of transfers approved in 1957 and 1958 shows a reduction of 
approximately $200 in the average cost in 1958. This reduction was accom- 
plished by careful screening of assignments and curtailment of air shipments 
of household effects to and from Europe. Measures taken during the 1959 
fiscal year reducing allowable excess baggage and shipments of household 
effects in excess of maximum allowances are yielding further reductions in aver- 
age transfer costs. 

I wish that it were possible to show net savings in the base for the budget 
year 1960 but the Department’s growing responsibilities, including the opening 
and elevation of several posts, plus fare and freight rate increases, do not 
make this possible. I should like to emphasize also that large bodies of water 
separate the United States from practically all areas of the world where we 
maintain Foreign Service establishments. Distances to be covered in the transfer 
of our personnel and their effects are, therefore, very great and require sub- 
stantial outlays of funds. Finally, I wish to assure this committee that the 
officers responsible for the Foreign Service transfer program are very conscien- 
tious and have a keen interest in keeping transfer program costs to a minimum. 

I shall try to answer any questions you may have. 


STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR, FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
I. SUMMARY OF TRAINING RESULTS SINCE THE WRISTON REPORT IN 1954 


(1) During the current fiscal year the Department has in effect a training 
program which now represents implementation of the training recommenda- 
tions of the Wriston report of 1954. 

(2) In summary and to date, the Department has graduated its 31st basie 
officer course class—a total of 828 FSO-8’s since June 1955; and its 14th mid- 
eareer course class—a total of 228 officers since June 1955. The first class of 
the senior officer course is now in operation and will be graduated in June 1959, 
This course was inaugurated by the Secretary of State in September 1958. 
In addition to 11 high ranking Foreign Service officers, 8 officers are enrolled 
from other agencies of the Government including ICA, USIA, Commerce, and 
4 from Defense. 

(3) There has also been an expansion by the Department of State of training 
given to employees of other Government agencies dealing with foreign affairs, 
primarily in the field of language training. This is in line with the intent of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 that there should be a minimum of duplication 
of Foreign Service training within the Government. Asa result of this expansion 
the number of other Government agencies whose employees receive training at 
the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State has grown from 
2 or 3 agencies that used its services in 1955 to 25 Government agencies whose 
employees are receiving training during this current vear. 

(4) Language training at the Department in Washington has been substan- 
tially expanded as a part of our efforts to meet the growing needs of U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies in this important field. For example, during the 5-year period 
from 1951 through 1955 a total of 281 Foreign Service students received full-time 
language training at the Institute whereas in 1958 alone language training 
was given to 485 students full time. 

(5) Our post language training abroad has been expanded from 12 languages, 
24 posts, and 340 students in 1953 to 45 languages, 169 posts, and over 3,000 stu 
dents in 1959. 


II. INCREASED INTEREST IN FOREIGN SERVICE TRAINING IN UNITED STATES 
(6) In the past several years interest in and apprecaition of the importance 


of formal training in getting the best trained Foreign Service for the United 
States has been increasingly recognized. 
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(7) Within the State Department also a number of committees are now work- 
ing on the problem of training: 

(a) The War College Advisers, seven or eight senior officers of the Foreign 
Service assigned to the faculties of the various war colleges. 

(ob) The FSI advisory committee, which has continued to meet at intervals 
during the year and includes currently the following public members: 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor, Foreign Affairs. 

Frances P. Bolton, Member, House of Representatives. 

Ellsworth Bunker, Ambassador to India. 

Robert D. Calkins, president, Brookings Institution. 

Robert Cutler, chairman of the board of directors, Old Colony Trust Co. 

Alfred M. Gruenther, president, the American National Red Cross. 

Clyde K. Kluckhohn, chairman, department of anthropology, Harvard Uni- 

versity. 

Charles E. Saltzman, partner, Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Henry M. Wriston, director, the American Assembly, Columbia University. 
and, most recently, 

(c) The Committee on Foreign Service Training, a special group of senior 
operating officers of the Department of State appointed by the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration to suggest the training programs which they feel 
are needed over the next several years to meet the growing operating needs of 
the Department. 

(8) The Congress has in the past several years voted substantially increased 
budgetary support for various types of Foreign Service training and has been 
particularly interested in noting progress in the training in foreign languages. 
Detailed statistics on this are given above in paragraphs 4 and 5 and appendix 
B attached. 

(9) The general public during the past year has also read a number of books 
and articles dealing with the shortcomings and the efforts at improvement of the 
Government’s training programs. 


III. CURRENT APPRAISAL AND BUDGETARY OBJECTIVES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


(10) This is the first budget presentation in which the Department can fairly 
daim that it now has in operation a training program that meets at least the 
most pressing training requirements of the Department and of the Foreign 
Service as called for under the mandate to the Foreign Service Institute estab- 
lished by the Congress in the Foreign Service Act of 1946. From its present base 
further expansion of training can be made as required to meet new or expanded 
needs of the Department or of other agencies of the Government dealing with 
foreign affairs. We anticipate that our development will concentrate primarily 
om continued improvement of the quality of our training. 

(11) The Foreign Service Institute has most carefully, and over a long period 
of time, considered the problem of how best and most economically to provide 
the language training needed by members of the Foreign Service and the De- 
partment in the performance of their official duties. 

(12) In a limited number of instances where the Institute does not have 
staff facilities, students may be sent to a university or school for language train- 
ing. Generally speaking, however, university language instruction seldom pro- 
duces a speaking knowledge of a foreign language, as is attested by the fact that 
almost three-fourths of new officers entering the Service do not have an ade- 
quate speaking knowledge of any foreign language. Universities rarely offer 
intensive language instruction. But even if regular university courses were 
intensified, they would generally not meet the practical needs of the Foreign 
Service. For universities to create courses designed specifically for the Foreign 
Service without daily contact with the operations of the Foreign Service would 
ke practically impossible. 

(13) Commercial language training schools are, of course, willing to schedule 
intensive instruction. However, the content of their courses is not based on 
the needs of the Foreign Service nor can these schools reasonably be expected to 
prepare courses which would satisfy the professional requirements of the Foreign 
Service. While commercial schools give adequate instruction for tourists and 
business purposes, they do not have professional personnel to provide the speci- 
fe kind and level of training required by the Foreign Service Institute. 

(14) Since a major portion of the cost of training Government students is 
the salary they are being paid while in training, and since this salary remains 
the same regardless of where they are trained, it is more economical in the long 
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run to provide the most effective training possible which is directed toward the 
specific practical needs of the agency concerned. Experience has shown that this 
can more effectively and efficiently be done through a specialized Government 
school such as the Foreign Service Institute. 

(15) For all the above reasons, and since the cost for comparable training 
is no greater, the Department of State considers it in the best interests of 
the Government in most cases to continue using the facilities of the Foreign 
Service Institute for its language instruction both in this country and over. 
seas. University programs will as in the past be used to the maximum ex. 
tent practicable. 

(16) The results of the Department’s efforts to provide the Foreign Service 
with the necessary language skills are heartening. A survey completed in Oc. 
tober 1958 indicates that on the basis of self-evaluation approximately 60 per- 
cent of the Foreign Service officer corps have sufficient language competency 
in one or more foreign languages to meet professional requirements. From 
July 1, 1958, to April 30, 1959, 24.5 percent of all Foreign Service officers were 
actually tested by the testing unit at FSI. Of these, 60.7 percent demonstrated 
a competency meeting professional requirements, thus substantially confirming 
the results of the self-evaluation survey. Since questions have arisen regard- 
ing the Department’s assignment policy for officers who are given intensive 
language training, there is included as appendix A a current statement on this 
subject. Assignments do not fall within the jurisdiction of FSI but are the 
responsibility of the Office of Personnel. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


(17) As to FSI’s budget for fiscal year 1960, a total of $5,202,122 is re 
quested. This represents a dollar increase of 7.4 percent over FSI’s authorized 
budget for fiscal year 1959 and includes 31.3 more man-years of full-time train- 
ing. It will permit us to give increased training in hard languages and pro- 
vide slightly increased training in labor reporting and advanced management. 
The committee’s support is respectfully requested. 


Appendix A: Statement regarding intensive language trainee assignments. 
Appendix B: 
Table I: Summary table of FSI budgets. 
Table II: Comparison of Operating and teaching and trainee costs, 
Table III: Comparative costs by types of training programs. 
Appendix C: Basic training and language testing statistics. 


APPENDIX A 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE—STATEMENT REGARDING INTENSIVE LANGUAGE 
TRAINEE ASSIGNMENTS 


It is the objective of the Department that every officer in the Service ac- 
quire a proficiency in both speaking and reading French, German, Spanish, or 
other so-called world language, sufficient to meet representation and profes 
sional work requirements. French, German, and Spanish are the most im- 
portant languages in terms of need since they are either the primary or an im 
portant secondary language at posts where over half of our oversea staff are 
assigned. It is almost certain that every officer will sooner or later have a 
need for one of these languages. 

Based on the above fact, training in these languages is scheduled at the 
convenience of the Department, and at a time when it would least affect opera- 
tions, and is not necessarily geared to the language of the immediate post of 
assignment. While it is obviously preferable that an officer trained in French 
should go immediately to a French-speaking post, the investment in his training 
is not lost if he has to be sent elsewhere at that particular point, since we 
are certain that he will need French in subsequent assignments. 

On the other hand, it is a matter of policy that officers who receive training 
in a so-called hard language, such as Chinese or Arabic, should be assigned 
immediately after training to a position where the language is needed. 
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APPENDIX B 


TaBLE I.—Summary table of FSI budgets, fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 











































































































| | 
Actual, 1958 | Authorized, 1959| Estimate, 1960 Increase or 
decrease 
| 
-|— Aneeeeil 
Num-| Amount | Num- | Amount | Num-} Amount | Num-} Amount 
ber | ber | ber ber 
a tee et, Oe eee 
A, Domestic expenses : | | 
Permanent positions. -_.- 92 $642,008 | 95 | $667,467 | 97 $687,290 |+2 +$19, 823 
Miscellaneous expenses..-|__.___- 373, 448 |......- oe ae Fe 407, 286 |.-.---- +-44, 832 
Total domestic ex- | 
BOR iccdanpesschanes 92 1, 015, 456 95 1, 029, 921 97 1, 094, 576 | +2 +64, 655 
B. Foreign Service expenses, : - * : c c a xis 
American personnel: 
Permanent staff.......--- 25 168, 022 21 150, 738 19 130,915 | —2 —19, 823 
TRI vidtdnbnkindcawonas 322 = |2, 699,069 | 342 |2,831,376 | 355 {2,967,278 |+13 +135, 902 
Total American per- 
| iF 2, 867,091 | 363 2, 982,114 | 374 3,098, 193 |+11 +116, 079 
— Ee ae SA — 523, 184 |....... —207, 470 |....... —217, 109 |....... +80, 361 
Add: 
FSO-8 basic officer 
Cc Ss Aen 304, 749 |....... ok | oe 210, 380 |....... +49, 736 
TOTO MOTO cen nnelnccionan + DFO hewenas F200 Aicnnamedcneideaingt 
Net total....-..c<. 347 = |2, 649, 052 |_.-.__- 2, 848, 047 |....... 3, 094, 223 j-....-. +246, 176 
Total local employees....} 19 30, 170 | 20 30, 877 | 20 30, FL insccentbiacieanals 
po a eee STI Pos sn csinidh Hom nests scitca’s) ms Soe ine es ones kil ceo clea a 
Add terminal leave.._|..____. wee aa te Bene SRE cp ancadiviatacs 
| eee 19 eS | I i iin ernes lous s Ap EN ance ecm 
ee eee ec. -| 22, 136 |... TERN ae 
MPMIOPUMEMMS i catdcn cc dedletlecks y i: | ae 9B FO | bcascowe 23, 906 |....... —4, 973 
ins ty WOON. eas 496 |...___- Di Ncnwead 1,008 fil 0552 +699 
Allowances, Americans...}_______ 82086 t.<- >; Sap t88 bescncce 167, GEO fococean +9, 805 
Total personal services_|_______ 2, 802, 498 j....__. 3, 027, 963 |....... 3, 279,670 |...---- +251, 707 
Operating expenses: % 
Travel and per diem_}_______ Sa 4 4... ok | ae 330, 804 |......- +6, 075 
be Qo a Bes 218 Da noncd 325, 434 |....... 354, 461 |....... +29, 027 
Tuition and related 
Cisaricccanelananine 2s BAO Lidamawe a i > | +3, 167 
Assessments and 
Civil Service re- 
tirement contribu- 
ics econ nttiden Bence sis 25, 488 |....... TR TOE iicnescis NO scien +2, 570 
i tn caaniicnsddas Pee Nice tinane if 2 827, 876 Riedhiwe: +40, 839 
Total Foreign a ae 7 a es 
GeO ic cence 366 3, 535, 392 | 383 3, 815, 000 | 394 4, 107, 546 |+-11 +292, 546 
0, Grand total, FSI__........--- 458 (4,550,848 | 478 |4, 844,921 | 491 |5, 202,122 |413 | +357,201 
D, Man-years of full-time train- | 
GE ackik nite absn weet eink DOO canmnaane OB fiw nto SO ececidecna PCD Eniacodcale. 


















TABLE 


1. Domestic, salary expenses. ..-...------------ 
2. Domestic, other expemses.... -------------- 
3. Foreign Service, Americans, salaries_-..---.. 
4, Foreign Service, local salaries.........--..--. 
NE, Bit de cenin inca < cin own cma neena 
Ne ehenubacdwdwue mann Gagne 
Ta eR TE OR IIe in ieee mcenecaneencs 
8. Post expenses -_.-.-..--.-.---- ‘ aimed 

I es Boe ead i 2 ee iaatinaitel 

TRAINEE COSTS 

Se ee Se eee 
nd 4d ekindbschie- cmc gayemuaey 
Se ROTI GUOPOIUIRIS. 0. os 3 ence escces 
oo neh cme cnnennncsavens 
5. Tuition and related expenses. ...-....-...--- 
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years 





OPERATING AND TEACHING COSTS | 


Nd sp Shwe ha demdnesenn~daccucenntas 


Actual, 1958 


$642, 008 

373, 448 

90, 211 | 
oF Ee” 


21, 551 

1, 236 

5, 930 

326, 914 | 
1, 488, 872 

2, 584, 709 

59, 495 

21, 074 

280, 483 

116, 215 


3, 061, 976 


| 





a ee eee ee 


4, 550, 848 





Authorized, | 


1959 


$667, 467 
362, 454 
143, 286 

31, 207 
30, 968 
5,114 
10, O11 
347, 570 


A 598, 077 


2, 735, 110 
66, 747 
23, 164 

314, 718 
107, 105 


3, 246, 844 
~ 4, 844, 921. 


Estimate, 
1960 


$687, 290 
407, 286 
132, 075 

31, 326 
32, 763 


5, 559 


12, 


621 





1, 685, 517 


5, 647 


44, do0 
, 746 
318, 183 
110, 272 


3, 516, 





5, 202, 122 


| 


605 


Increase or 
decrease 


+$19, 823 
+44, 832 
—11, 21 

+119 

+1, 795 
+445 

+2, 610 
+29, 027 
+87, 440 


+260, 537 
+8, 010 
—5, 418 
+8, 465 
+3, 167 


+260, 761 





7, 201 





TasBLe III.—Comparative costs by types of training programs, fiscal years 1958-60 
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rs j APPENDIX C 
Foreign Service Institute basic training and language testing statistics 
ir Number students, 
—_," Foreign Service 
| I. Enrollment data, full-time training: only, July 1, 1955, 
—— Functional: to June 30,1959 
Dane: Une... - soa ee eee eee 854 
903 OU COI iii einen Dib iit nitieminemenncsiniciinttnintaabiiilapatinn 249 
832 PERT RR AIES CON RO is ste ectcocpans alors sabes slanted al ee cee eee 11 
bi Se i lotieceseescsiscnascodnvenensonoaonnadcheincbiaianiondoatatieabdibtass 115 
795 SINE chili capitan i donald iment atcha 115 
445 PR RN cscs a a wk i gg ee 21 
te AGminiatrative operations... 233 
oe CTOUMRIEIEY CRON OCR OIE aoa eters erecta cle oe a 56 
440 GCRETIOR GUAR ai ioe ect ees Teac ee ee 148 
, 537 ‘muenl fanetioweal...... 252 ce eee 1, 802 
010 
rol 
- Language: 
, 167 World. aneuaged \. . nn ee ee 1, 008 
ri ete. [OBER OOS os. 6 cicink entecseescngack een ncoueaeee 444 
201 POE SOE is sissies tania eee eee eee 1, 452 
ce). Lele tiie - CRAG nn neice tena 3, 254 
-60 —_ 
a | Pre: PGi eo RMAC CO NINN sie h dorarete serra ee ese caiman etal 15, 192 
) or e : 
se II. Number of languages and dialects taught during fiscal year 1959 
ma to date: 
Foreign Service Institute, Washington_______________________ 25 
7, 564 PT O8te, Tote SeDOGuL, UNI VeNgitiee. a ES 45 
9, 010 Ill. Testing results, July 1, 1958, to Apr. 30, 1959: 
1, 446 Numer or languages. teste... 20... oe ee 26 
8, 192 TORR MARIE MI | CORTEIN) SE ha i cress terse ssa ete ene ee ee 1, 214 
2, 437 Number of Foreign Service officers tested (24.5 percent of total 
7, 201 CERES CORDS) oii net dan nen neneg nda 854 
ame” | — 
Foreign 
Proficiency Service Percentage 
officers 
tested 
| scart scl lES Sica tne ns ASE sk ncesclesics aepesadiguiaesce tet ae 
I TE RO Si act us en chitei ghia dibasic AS BIS ao oo 488 57.1 
ee a la Gn aa Oe wa crc cde een ctiasn aia tole inp inane 31 3.6 
NE cid ancanknndhebeseknssncenndghectans nnannadunedce pentane caieae 86 10.1 
SCL OL. CS ies beeches et an maduedciaetah badin eae een eee 605 70.8 
Below S-3 R-3_-_-..-- KeeT EWA EeE KS MESKS TRE sarswECE.QeCeNTiygutENVECUEdruNE 249 29.2 
A 2s daha ndks ake wabdnc-an aeibineginas etal aebeeans elas ea aeuen 854 | 100.0 


1§ and R refer to speaking and reading competence on an ascending scale from 1 to 5. The figure 3 
represents professional competence. 


| SALARIES AND EXPENSES, STATE, 1960 


Training budget for fiscal years 1950 through 1960 


Fiscal year : Amount | Fiscal year—Continued Amount 
aa i a oa iatns cas pads $964, 221 ROI Sih dSoicrhaeaaiseamsaiiaesaie $2, 007, 953 
ee eee ees 1, 181, 400 TG Ai i eee, 3, 391, 329 
SE cna: catngeeabnai catd dncabdehineeti 1, 368, 371 URN si cc ils cnc 4, 550, 848 
NS ri ce oh as tka vcciics epee 1, 245, 834 RO icc eae 4, 844, 921 
I ca Pe che 768, 451 ROO eel oere 2oe 5, 202, 122 
ST sie iaitinaiciheaneantiblnnibis 907, 1438 
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Because the accounting records for the early years do not segregate costs of 


the institute precisely, it has been necessary for us to estimate such costs. 


We 


believe the estimates shown are reasonable and comparable to our 1960 budget 
presentation. 


Salaries and expenses, State, 1960—Foreign Service Institute—Foreign Service 








Actual, 1958 





Estimate, 1959 


Estimate, 1960 





Staffing summary: 
American personnel, permanent 
staff: 


1. Arabic Area/Language 
Training Center - - 
2. Japanese Area/Language 
Training Center. - 
. Chinese Area/Language 
Training Center - 
German Field Language 
School. - 
‘ oo” Field Language 
Sch 
French Field Language 
EE Gree cse 
a ae al 
. Rio de Janeiro... ...--._.- 
IE daticnmecne ia 


NE Oe oc ccnedsccces 


OMI A on ~ w 


Training assignments: 


— 
SOD mo ROO 


12, 


Local 


Operating costs 
Grand totel, FST. ............. 





oF I is cucsenin acash mene 
. Harvard seminar - ---.-------- 
Midcareer officers course... - - 
Economic courses-.--------.--- 
. Political science courses... - -- 
. Area and language courses. - - 
Intensive “‘world”’ languages. 
. Administrative operations - -- 
. Management courses- 
. General course on Foreign 
Service 


‘wee treuneds......4.......- 


Total American positions. . 
SC Rscsscresases csccczcs 


Total staffing. -_--- pie sano et 


Senior officers course.------ a 

















Increase (+) or 
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decrease (— 
Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-) Amount 
ber ber ber ber | 
2| $14, 269 2| $14,436 2| $14, 436 
3 18, 116 3 18, 761 3 18, 761 | 
3 17, 493 2 13, 957 2 13, 957 
5 34, 736 4 26, 769 4 26, 769 i 
3 21, 611 4 30, 430 + 30, 430 ae i 
5 37, 461 4 34, 487 |_.-- a —4 | —$34, 487 
sc datealalei scatman eae laden e «Sadik 2 14, 664 2) +14, 664 
2 12, 168 |_. ea a a a oi 32 
2 12, 168 2 1i, 898 2 11, 898 |_- - 
25 | 168,022 21 150, 738 19 | 130,915 | —25 | —19,823 
castes 11 152, 614 10 | 138,740; —1 —13, 874 
29 | 395, 705 29 | 395, 705 28 | 382,060; —1 —13, 645 
iii aia at tls i iia 2 31, 595 2 RD icin | ano dade 
19 | 193,648 19 | 193, 648 20) BEE Ives ccclacnuauel 
36 | 298, 884 33 | 272,301 SS) G74, 908 | .ec ec eee 
2 BD Anise bh ansdp owed del bids bul - 66> 3 ed peed ake aden 
111 | 893,550 | 109] 827,528 | 134 |1,017,329 | +25 | +189, 801 
104 | 735,880 | 127 | 878,755 | 111 793,885 | —16 | —84,870 
13 78, 856 ill 66, 230 11 66, 230 |..---- oem 
2 26, 624 1 13, 000 3 30,722 | +2) +17,722 
6 CRGEP Bacsesctacccccuens distil sencktewetwwsnen osskately 
4 40,768 | +41 +-40,768 
322 |2, 699, 069 342 2, 831, 376 Pi 355 2, 967, 278 +13 | +135, 902 
347 |2, 867,091 | 363 |2, 982,114 | 374 [3,008,193 | +11 | +116,070 
19 30, 170 20 30, 877 20 30, 877 }-- foaon . 
366 |2, 897, 261 383 |3, 012, 991 394 3, 129, 070 | +11 | +116,079 
858, 882 |....--. 935, 865 |..---- 982, 235 | -- +46, 370 
366 |3, 756,143 | 383 8 948,856 | 394 +11 | +162, 449 
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Salaries and expenses, State, 1960—Foreign Service Institute—Foreign Service— 













































































Continued 
— i 
| Actual, 1958 Estimate, 1959 | Estimate, 1960 Increase (+) or 
| decrease (—) 
Lteieres ba l ce hen ee? eS ee a a 
Number |Man-| Number |Man-} Number |Man-| Number | Man- 
of lyears of lyears of \years of years 
students | students | students students 
— at ee) ee De Te RE ee nee et F- 
EUR: ; 
IRS oi cincncinainclvig tme vimana 2 ii a i ea tec ease senate Eade eee 
Ns indi cea cnsiednokeerinasek 9|] 7.8 8 | 7.7 4) 3.7 —4 | —4.0 
I ai are catbab led caieceininiebvons Ls .2E 2}; 1.0 3 2.6 +1 | +1.6 
Czechoslovakian................- 4 2.8 5} 41 6) “Beis Rik —1.0 
he alii flee A la PR tea 3 2.1 1/ 1.0 2 1.8 +1 +.8 
ST tiinwahicd babmeebdwabiabnas 2 1.6 2 Boe Bihaweaen JR ade ok —2)| —1.6 
CO Ee 2 ie 2 .6 1 9 —1 +.3 
tiichtahs ibe tad aig hbde ana 3] 1.6 71 =e ye eS gt eeemte ete +.8 
Berho-Onrdatian. .<osuccenesscusss 5} 43 71 &8 Fi £085.38 —15 
of | ae 31 | 24.2 | 34 | 26.0 29 | 21.4 —5 | —4.6 
— f 
RR RNR sc since lk ea eeine 7 5.9 6 5.4 13 | 12.0 +7 | +6.6 
African (Afrikaans, Ambharic, 

Ibo/Hausa, Sw ahili) eee. 4] 3.5 1189 6] 4.8 —2 | +1.1 
nalts carne 18 | 12.9 22 | 14.6 35 | 24.8 +13 |+10.2 
RN iti Jadh bobbed cineca wt 3 2.5 3 2.8 7 5.7 +4 | +2.9 
EE. dic: niheteiahnudemmeepabadat es 3} 2.5 3] 23 4} 2.9 +1 +.6 
licensee tuarcadinie re eniestaiin aoe heattietioe 3 1.8 2 1.8 8} 6.5 +6 | +4.7 
NOU 2. wissshhhabh ans onduendnenices 2 1.6 3 1.3 3 DP lavdaiebedeaenes +1.4 

NEA subtotal.........-..-.-_- 40 | 30.7 47 | 31.9 76 | 59.4 +29 |427.5 

FE: = ‘while. tales - 
NG 85d ene <hbawabctibwbas 2 1.6 1 a 2 1.8 +1 | +1.6 
ND 10 5 od ts calc echacc tahini 2 a i oes Sb 6 8 Od tienes +.5 

I eer ee 4 3.3 4 me 6 4.8 +2 /1+3.1 
RNIN 6 csr caiieech ahascipin- gi ieee 7 5.9 6} 3.4 Os 68 tis Vad +.6 
NDE. dina paccoannia anne 31 23 41 2.6 5 | 3.0 +1 +.4 
ES 2 854 deeb bubiit ab tedind 16 | 13.6 20 | 15.1 21 | 14.5 +1 —.6 
NES 6 adenintddieunesciteben-tid 8] 6.6 12] 6.7 11 | 10.1 —1 | +3.4 
IR hank cls DA dette bia mecteah ts at 1.9 =) 38 4 &Y +2 | +1.9 

og | ee eee 45 | 35.3 51 | 32.8 57 | 43.7 +6 |+10.9 

ee ee 116 | 90.2| 132 | 90.7 162 124.5 +30 |+33.8 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Henverson. There are several small items under the heading 
of “Administrative activities.” We are appealing only two positions. 
Those two positions happen to be in my office. One is for an officer 
to help us with planning, to spend full time in planning what the 
Government, particularly, should do in case of a grave international 
emergency threatening the internal security of the United States. We 
have not had up to this time one man devoting full time to this work, 
and we feel very urgently the need for one person to do it. We have 
also requested a position for a secretary for him. These two positions 
would cost $18,012. We are also requesting $65,552 for nonsalary 
expenses such as renewal of surety bonds, travel, binding, translation, 
and telephone services, and so forth. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Jounson. Increased language. You got 25. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. Those are for training more officers in 
the hard languages. That is, we hope to increase the number of 
officers whom we can assign to study the hard languages, such as 
those spoken in Africa, Asia, and eastern Europe. 
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This is a part of a program which we have been attempting to 
carry out for some time in an effort to make it possible eventually 
that we will have a sufficient number of officers in every post through- 
out the world who will know the local language. 7 

Senator Jounson. What is your opinion about the success of that 
work? I notice the committee was quite critical of it. They say 
you get a fellow all hepped up, train him to speak the language all 
right, and then you send him in the opposite direction. : 


WORLD LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Henverson. That criticism applies only to the world languages, 
Under our current program, which has been in existence for a little 
over 2 years, if we succeed in carrying out this program practically 
every Foreign Service officer would have a useful knowledge of at 
least one world language—that is, German, French, or Spanish—by 
the end of 5 years. ; 

Senator Jounson. I think that is highly desirable. I want to en- 
courage it any way I can. But the House committee comes along 
and denies it on the ground that you teach them various languages 
and then you do not give them an opportunity to use them, that you 
send them to some country where they cannot use them, that you 
have an ambassador in France who speaks German and an ambassador 
in Germany who speaks French, and that you zigzag, zigging when 
you ought to be zagging, that you do not get the two together. 

That is what the House report says. 

They say there is a waste of taxpayers’ funds in the operation of 
the Service, an utter lack of coordination, and that numerous instances 
were disclosed during the hearings where, after spending substantial 
amounts to teach employees a particular language, the employee is 
assigned to a post where he makes no use of that language at all. 


ASSIGNMENTS AFTER LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, every man who has completed 
study of a hard language is either sent to the country where that 
language is used or temporarily to the Department on the desk of the 
country where that language is used. 

Senator Jonnson. I can understand why he would not be assigned 
immediately. But what is your answer to this [indicating House 
report | ? 

Mr. Henperson. My answer to this is that apparently we have 
failed to make clear to the House committee the fact that in our 
across-the-board effort to make sure that every officer in the Service 
will be able to use at least one world language, it is not possible to 
assign every man to the country where that language is spoken im- 
mediately after training. 

Senator Jounson. I understand that. 

Mr. Henverson. If we would do that, we would send everyone who 
speaks French to a French-speaking country and everyone who 
studied German to a German-speaking country. We cannot do that. 

When we have an opportunity to train an officer in a world lan- 
guage we give him 3 months of intensive training—in French, for 
example. If there is no vacancy to which he can be assigned at that 
time in France, he is sent to some other post where he is supposed 
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to keep up his French language proficiency. Later on when the 
opportunity comes for him to go to a French-speaking country he 
will already have a working knowledge of the French language. 

Furthermore, a knowledge of French is useful in every post in the 
world, even though it may not be in a country where French is a 
major language. 

Senator JoHnson. I wonder if you would take this committee re- 
port and give me a —— memorandum for the record that would 
approach it from an affirmative viewpoint and say, “Here are the 
results that have flown from our work in this field, and this is why 
we need the additional 25”? And bear in mind what they say about 

ou wasting taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Henperson. You will find that information in one of the sup- 
plements I have already presented in the record. 

Senator JouHnson. I want you to get it in one page where I can 
understand it to reply to them when we get in conference. 

Mr. Henverson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Because you said we had not done anything in 
conference. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry if I left that impres- 
sion. We are very grateful for the work the Senate has done to help 


us. It was not my intention to intimate you had not been helpful. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT REQUESTED BY SENATOR JOHNSON WITH RESPECT TO LANGUAGE 
TRAINING 


The results of language training during the past 5 years, since the Foreign 
Service training program has had the vigorous direction commensurate with its 
objectives, are typical of the tremendous strides made in improving the pro- 
fessional tools of the Service. At the present time approximately 3,120 officers, 
or 90 percent of the total Foreign Service strength of 3,475, have at least a work- 
ing knowledge of one or more of the so-called world languages. The majority 
of these officers (close to 60 percent of the entire Service) are at substantially 
higher levels of proficiency, ranging from professional to bilingual. The Service 
is now in a position to require that every officer assigned to a French, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, or Italian-speaking post have at least a working knowledge 
of the language. Of 450 officers stationed in Latin America, for example, less 
than 20 officers remain who do not speak the language of their post. 

It should be emphasized, however, that every officer trained in a world lan- 
guage does not necessarily receive an onward assignment to a French, German, 
or Spanish-speaking area. This is because the number of officers trained per 
year is at present substantially greater than the number of vacancies at world 
language posts. The Department is convinced that a proficiency in one of the 
widely used world languages is an essential part of a Foreign Service officer’s 
professional knowledge, whether or not he is assigned to the country of its 
primary use. The knowledge of a world language enables an officer to be on 
equal footing not only with the educated elements of the local population but 
also with the official representatives of other countries stationed at his post. 
Most countries’ governments require their representatives to have a fluent com- 
mand of at least one additional world language, regardless of the language 
spoken in the country of their assignment. At international conferences, at 
treaty negotiations, and at representational functions, a Foreign Service officer 
is almost daily confronted with the necessity of conferring with foreign diplo- 
mats. The Department is therefore in the midst of a 5-year intensified pro- 
gram designed to raise the proficiency of all its officers to the professional level 
in at least one world language; when this goal has been reached, no officer will 
be assigned to language training unless that language is required for his follow- 
Ing assignment. The one exception will be junior officers entering on duty who, 
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if not already at the professional level in a world language, will continue to 
receive 4 months of intensive language instruction. 

The utilization of exotic language trainees presents a very different problem. 
Every officer assigned to hard language training is assured of a following assign. 
ment which will fully utilize his training. In fact, the Office of Personnel, before 
determining on a hard language assignment, designates a specific position to be 
filled by the officer on completion of his studies. It is of course virtually im- 
possible to detail to from 1 to 3 years of language training every officer assigned 
to an Asian or African post. What is necessary, and what is being done, is to 
train language officers for the focal positions in these countries. 

The Department, with the aid of statistics compiled by its Career Develop- 
ment Staff, has determined the level of hard language training needed over 
the next 5 years to meet its minimum requirements in the staffing of Asian, 
African, and Eastern European posts. In fiscal year 1960 the Department pro- 
poses to train 162 students in hard languages. This will require an increase of 
25 trainee positions. The Department has been training officers in “hard” lan- 
guages in growing numbers since World War II. If the reduction made in the 
House bill is allowed to stand, the rate of progress will be slowed down at a time 
when we should be proceeding with all possible dispatch with this training. Our 
objective of having a Foreign Service fully equipped to represent the United 
States anywhere in the world will be pushed further into the future. 


ARABIC LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Senator Futsricut. Can we ask questions about the last item on 
languages ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes, sir; I do want to get through the six before 
we have to go. 

Senator Futsrient. I will not delay it. 

This policy is very interesting I think. Has the Department con- 
sidered a little more specialization in this matter? 

For example, in the Arabic world, there are very few people who 
speak Arabic in this country, and it is not sensible to keep the people 

t learn Arabic and, as an incentive for them to learn Arabic, to 
have them specialize in that area of the world and not be sending them 
— of the time there and then off to South America and somewhere 
else ? 

I mean is there not much better policy for the utilization of those 
who do have knowledge of language and history and civilization of 
that world ? 

Mr. Henverson. We feel that it would be wise, say, for a man who 
is specializing in Arabic languages to spend, perhaps, two-thirds of 
his time in Arabic-speaking countries or on work closely connected 
with the conduct of our relations with those countries and the other 
third in other parts of the world so he will not become too regional 
minded. It will broaden him to serve outside the Arabic-speaking 
world from time to time and will make him a more valuable officer. 

Senator Futsricut. Is there such a policy ? 

Mr. Henverson. There is such a policy. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do you have a paper or a memorandum setting 
out the policy with regard to assignment of personnel in the diplomatic 
service 

Mr. Henverson. We have a policy guidance, and I would be very 
glad to furnish its contents to you. 

Senator Futsricnt. Is it in a memorandum ? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Henverson. It is not in one of the memoranda attached to my 
statement. We could provide one. In addition I would like to in- 
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sert a general statement on the Department’s need for flexibility in 
handling its programs. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 


TRANSFER POLICY 


(See also additional statement appearing at the conclusion of the hearings.) 

The Department has not established a “standard” tour of duty at foreign 
posts of any particular length. It does have a policy of expecting senior and 
mid-career officers to spend more than 2 years, the normal minimum period be- 
tween home leaves, at posts, 3 years being considered a normal minimum period 
at a post. 

This practice is based on the philosophy that officers should remain at a post 
long enough to reach a plateau of usefulness and to function on that plateau for 
a suitable period. 

The Department seeks to make transfers coincide with home leaves in order to 
minimize transfer costs. Accordingly, in practice we hope to keep senior and 
middle grade officers at field posts for about 4 years, but we do not regard this 
as a Maximum tour of duty. 

In the Department we have, however, set 4 years as a normal tour for senior 
and middle grade officers. 

Junior officers, we feel, should get variety of experience, and we consequently 
seek to transfer them more frequently. In their first 6 or 8 years, we expect 
to assign them to about three different posts, one of them being the Department. 
They seldom have the numerous effects which cost so much to ship from post 
to post. 

Staff personnel below class 9, including secretaries, typists, and clerks, are 
normally transferred upon completion of one 2-year period at hardship posts. 
Those assigned to nondifferential posts may expect longer tours of duty. Such 
personnel who are willing to return to a post after home leave are encouraged 
todo so. However, we find it about as inexpensive to transfer clerical person- 
nel, coincident with home leave, as to return them to post; they seldom have 
numerous effects requiring shipment. Moreover, the nature of their work makes 
continuity at a particular post less important. 

So much for general policy. Practice, however, is another matter. Con- 
siderations of health, urgent needs elsewhere for particular skills which an 
officer may have, training assignments and numerous other considerations often 
require that we transfer personnel before they have served as long as we would 
otherwise wish. 

The following table shows an analysis of the transfers occurring between 
November 1, 1958, and April 30, 1959. 


Transfer analysis (FSO-5 and above)—transfers AAB’d November 1, 1958, to 
April 30, 1959 
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(h) Transferred for compassionate reasons 
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NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY 


It is of serious and vital concern to the Department of State that the com- 
mittees of the Congress that deal with the problems, programs, and funds of 
the Department appreciate and understand the uncertainties and complexities, 
which are involved in the conduct of our foreign affairs and in the operation 
of our 254 posts in foreign lands. In order that the Department’s total physi- 
eal and human resources may be utilized to meet not only its anticipated and 
recurring responsibilities but also may be brought to bear on each new chal- 
lenge or crisis as it arises, the Department must of necessity retain a reasonable 
degree of flexibility in the use of its manpower and funds. 

The Department believes that it cannot be expected to anticipate in its budget 
estimates every expense that it would actually be forced to meet. To make 
such forecasts it would need to predict accurately 2 years in advance the 
political changes in every country of the world; to predict in detail the shifting 
trends of popular opinion and changing national pressures in each such country; 
to foresee natural disasters, trends in commodity prices, and changes in fiscal 
policies, all of which can sharply affect exchange rates and wages, in four- 
score countries; and to foresee the adaptability of every officer to his next as- 
signment and the fortunes of his health and that of his family. 

The Department believes that maximum flexibility in the use of appropriated 
funds is important because of the nature of its programs and the geographical 
scope of its operations, and that upon such flexibility, in part, rests its ability 
to do its work well and economically. Such flexibility is sought in order to 
assign each man to the job best fitted for him and to move him as conditions 
change; to minimize whenever possible the effect of personnel misfortunes, 
which at best are multiplied in frequency and severity by Foreign Service duty; 
and, most important of all, to respond effectively and with alacrity to each 
challenge, whether of crisis or of opportunity, that the Nation may face in its 
dealing with the rest of the world. 

We have utilized the fund flexibility this committee has been good enough 
to grant us in the past to shift our resources to meet situations as they arise 
and we would hope to be able to do so in the future. 


FEASIBILITY OF PREVIOUS TRAINING ASSIGNMENTS 


Senator Futsrient. There are many cases where your assign- 
ments have not made much sense to me. I would like to know the 
explanation for some of them. 

Mr. Henperson. I can give you anexample. A man is expert, say, 
on Chinese. After he has served for a number of years in the Far 
East we may send him to London, where he will assist our Embassy 
on matters pertaining to the Far East and at the same time be obtain- 
ing some experience in a European country. 

We feel that as our officers advance in the Service they should 
know a little bit about other portions of the world beside the portion 
of the world in which they are specializing. They are more useful 
if they do. 


ASSIGNMENT OF RUSSIAN SPEAKING EMPLOYEES 


Senator Futsrieur. I wonder about that. 

To use a specific case, you have very few people who speak Russian, 
who are thoroughly familiar with the Communist world. One of 
the outstanding men was Bohlen, and you sent him to the Philippines. 

It has never been quite understandable to me—the justification of 
wasting a man with his kind of talents and training in the Philip- 
pines. Not that the Philippines do not deserve a good man, but they 
do not need one who specializes in Russian and Communist strategy, 
life, and so on. 

That is the type of thing, just as an offhand example. 

Mr. Henverson. I would not like to discuss one specific case. 
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Senator Funsrient. But it illustrates what I have in mind. I do 
not think he is the only case. If we want to speak of others, I think 
{ could find others. But this illustrates what I have in mind. It 
would indicate you do not have any policy. 

Mr. Henperson. I worked on Soviet affairs, for 18 consecutive 
years without a break. Looking back, I believe I would have been 
more useful, during that period, if I could have worked 3 or 4 years 
in some other area of the world, to break up the concentration on 
Soviet-American affairs. I could then have gone back to the Soviet 
affairs work with a broader outlook. 

If one spends too much time working in or on one area his vision or 
perspective tends to concentrate on the problems of that area and the 
United States. 

For example, we may take work on Soviet-American affairs. There 
is not any decision made in the State Department or in other areas 
of our Government, relating to the Soviet Union that does not have 
worldwide repercussions. Our people who are making decisions on 
matters relating to Soviet-American affairs should know enough 
about the world to be fully conscious of the effect which those de- 
cisions might have on our friends in South America, in the Middle 
Kast, and in the Far East. 

Therefore, I think our specialists on Soviet affairs should have a 
worldwide knowledge obtained by serving in areas outside the Soviet 
Union—and understanding of problems throughout the world—not 
just an understanding of United States-Soviet problems. 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Jounson. Now, about your $59,000 for missions to inter- 
national organizations, give us a very brief justification for the record 
of the need for this additional sum. 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. That item is primarily for two things. First, 
for the U.S. mission to Geneva to international organizations, to re- 
store the amount reduced by the House there. 

They state in their report: 

The $14,000 additional requested for the rental of a residence for the principal 
officer, his official residence expenses, and additional quarters allowance at 
Geneva is specifically disallowed, and the Department is directed not to divert 
any other funds for such use. 

We are requesting restoration of that amount and also requesting 
restoration of $45,000 for our mission to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in Vienna. The House reduced it $74,000. We are 
asking to have only $45,000 of that restored. 


EFFECT IF REQUEST IS DISAPPROVED 


Senator Jonnson. What would happen if you did not get it? 

Mr. Hau. This is the money required to carry the existing staff in 
the Atomic Energy Agency. Our representative would not have the 
people he needs. We would have to take the people out of the office. 

Senator Jounson. Apparently you did not make a case for it in 
the House. 

Mr. Hau. I think the House concern was directed at the type of 
housing and the fact that at the time we had our hearings before 
the House committee Admiral Foster had not yet been confirmed. 
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Mr. McKinney had left, and it may have looked as if it might be a 
long period before anyone was named to head the unit. Therefore, 
there would not be a full requirement. 

Senator Jounson. Have you checked that with them since ? 

Mr. Hatt. I have not checked with the House. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you not think you ought to do that ? 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Mr. Hau. I will try to do that, yes, sir. At this point I would 
like to insert in the record the statements of the Assistant Secretary 
for International Organization Affairs on missions to international 
organizations and international conferences and contingencies. 

Senator JoHNnson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS ON MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, FiscaL YEAR 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you today to appeal the restoration of a portion of the reduction 
recommended by the House in the “Missions to international organizations” 
appropriation. 

We have requested of the Congress $1,988,000 to support the U.S. mission to 
the United Nations in New York; the international organizations headquartered 
in Geneva; the International Civil Aviation Organization at Montreal; the 
Organization of American States at Washington, D.C.; and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency at Vienna. The appropriation is also used to pay the 
expenses of Members of Congress attending meetings of the International 
Parliamentary Union and the NATO parliamentary conferences, and to meet 
the expenses of the National Commission of the Pan Amercian Railway Con- 
gress Association. 

Our appropriation request included increases for three activities: the Resident 
Delegation to International Organizations in Geneva, $14,000; the mission to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, $72,830; and the U.S. mission 
to the United Nations in New York, $156,500. 

The House has recommended a cut of $14,000 from the proposed budget at 
Geneva and $74,000 from the proposed budget for the mission to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency at Vienna. 

A reduction in the Geneva mission budget would preclude providing $11,300 
for the rental and maintenance of an official residence for the principal officer, 
and $2,700 to provide for increase in the cost of housing for other members of 
the staff. This mission has not had an official residence for the principal 
officer. Expanded activities of this mission including an increase in the number 
of high level meetings in Geneva have enlarged considerably the substantive 
and support responsibilities of the principal officer which make it essential that 
an adequate and an appropriate residence be provided. 

The growing demand for housing caused by the increasing number of Ameri- 
ean and foreign firms establishing headquarters in Geneva, as well as the de 
mand caused by many foreign missions, has resulted in rising costs of housing. 
These American firms, as elsewhere, turn to the Consul General for many 
services. 

With respect to the U.S. mission to the International Atomic Energy Agency 
at Vienna, the Department last year justified to the Congress the need for this 
permanent mission. The role of the Agency is continuing to expand. 

We have not used all of the funds appropriated for the current fiscal year 
because of the unexpected resignation of the representative last fall and the 
consequent difficulties in selecting top personnel, pending the appointment of a 
new representative. 

A reduction in funds at this time would hamper the Government in building 
up a strong and resourceful mission. We therefore, request restitution of 
$45,000 of the $74,000 cut recommended by the House. 

Let me explain why full restitution is not requested. In agreement with the 
new representative who has just left for his post, we feel that we may not need 
to fill the deputy position at this time. This permits us to absorb the bulk of 
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the $29,000 cut which we are not appealing. Restoration of $45,000 will, how- 
ever, be required to meet the minimum planned obligations for personal services, 
travel and administrative support for the staff. , : 

That concludes my statement justifying the restoration of $59,000. I will be 
glad to answer any questions. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS ON INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND CONTINGENCIES, FISCAL YEAR 
1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you our need for funds to participate in international con- 
ference activities and to request restoration of the $900,000 cut made by the 
House Appropriations Committee in our initial request for $2,800,000. 

The House action, in reducing the Department’s request by $900,000, eliminated 
the $800,000 contingent reserve and reduced by $100,000 the estimate of our costs 
for participating in definitely scheduled or planned activities at the time of the 
House hearings. Since the presentation to the House committee 3 months ago, 
new conferences have been planned in which the United States must participate 
in order to protect vital interests. The cost to the United States for these new 
meetings will total approximately $600,000. Therefore, our current estimated 
cost for participating in definitely scheduled or planned conference activities 
during fiscal year 1960 will be approximately $2,600,000. This would leave only 
$200,000 as a reserve to cover the costs of participating in new activities which 
experience has proved, and current developments indicate, are most likely to 
arise during the course of the year. The following is a list of the new major 
items that have been definitely scheduled or planned since the House hearings: 

1. Meeting of heads of governments (meeting place, time, and date to be 
decided at foreign ministers’ meeting now in session). 
2. Second U.N. Conference on Law of the Sea, Geneva, March-April 1960. 
3. International Conference on Antarctica, Washington, D.C., October 15, 
1959. 
4. Continuation of suspension of nuclear test talks, Geneva. 

I feel that it would be redundant for me to explain the need for U.S. partici- 
pation in each one of these meetings. However, I will be glad to supply any 
details you may require. To be sure, they are vastly important meetings and 
ones in which the United States has considerable vested interest. 

I am reminded also that there is a high degree of probability that a meeting 
of the heads of government would issue directives that would lead to other in- 
ternational meetings at a lower level; for example, a renewal of disarmament 
negotiations, surprise attack, or other issues dividing the great powers. 

Reluctance on our part to finance, on this relatively moderate scale, our full 
participation in international meetings designed to reduce differences and pro- 
mote understanding and agreement would greatly handicap the U.S. efforts in 
developing international accord based on justice and law. 

As the committee is aware, the funds we are requesting are for government- 
wide participation in international conference activities. Therefore, our request 
is based on the total needs of Government participation and not confined to the 
costs of Department of State representation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is for the foregoing reasons that we earnestly seek of the 
Senate restoration of the $900,000 cut approved by the House. I will now be 
glad to answer any questions you may have. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND CONTINGENCIES 


Senator Jonnson. Now the $900,000 for international conferences 
andcontingencies. Is that the summit? 

Mr. Haux. No, sir. The House allowed us $1,900,000 and their 
report said they covered everything except the summit cost and that 
they would expect that to be requested on a supplemental basis. We 
had asked for an $800,000-—— 


Senator Jounson. If that is true, then why do you have to have 
this $900,000 ? 
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Mr. Haux. Because we know there are already conferences tenta- 
tively scheduled that will require this amount of money. We had 
asked the House for $800,000 of this $900,000 as a contingency. 

Senator Jonunson. Was the House in error in their conclusion? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir, they were. This is proven by the fact we 
have had annual supplementals for as long as I can recall, including 
one this year for 

Senator Jounson. That is all right. A supplemental is justified, 
If you do not put in more money than you need, maybe you do not 
activate a lot of folks that like to confer. 

But if you leave out the $900,000 they cut out, you would cut out 
more than the summit ? 

Mr. Haun. Yes, sir. The summit is not in here. 

Senator Jounson. What else do you cut out ? 





CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT AND SUSPENSION OF TESTS 


Mr. Hauxu. We would cut out the continuing talks on nuclear dis- 
armament and suspension of tests. This is one of the items that was 
included in the $800,000 contingencies reserve that we requested. 

Senator JouHnson. Is this where the Senators are going ? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. When do you need them ? 

Mr. Hau. My understanding is these talks are going to resume 
next week. We anticipate they will continue past the end of the fis- 
cal year. 

Senator Jounson. Is there any indication that they are getting 
anywhere by asking these folks to come? 

Mr. Haut. This is a question on which I am really not competent 
to respond, Mr. Chairman. I assume we hope that something is 
going to develop on that. 

Senator JoHnson. You assume they are justified in making the 
request? They have made it, have they not? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir, they have. That ismy understanding. 

Senator Jonnson. You think that is next week ? 

Mr. Hau. I understand the conference is to resume next week. 
Now, the exact date when it would be desirable for the Senators to 
come, I do not know myself. I can inquire. 

Senator Jonnson. Would you do that and let me know? 

Mr. Hatt. I will. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The exact date on which it will be desirable for the congressional advisers to 


participate in the discussions in Geneva has not yet been determined by the 


Secretary. It is anticipated that their presence might be required during the 
week of June 22, 1959, depending upon developments. 


USE OF PRESIDENT’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Senator Jounson. Will you also tell me whether any of this money 
is used for purposes like that ? 

Mr. Haut. Yes, sir. This is the reason we had the supplemental 
this past year. We had not budgeted for that item, and we had to 
come in for the supplemental. 

I would like to say one thing on the supplemental if I may. While 
the supplemental device is desirable, it has put us in the position this 
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year that we ran out of money in February. We were saved by the 


fact that we were able to borrow some money from the President’s 
Emergency Fund. We have no assurance those funds will be available 
next year. 

We also faced the situation of canceling delegations or holding them 
back just before the supplemental went through because it took so long 
for it to go through. 

And this has been the practice, the normal situation, in the past. 
Our biggest conference load develops in the first 6 months of the year, 
so we need this contingency item badly. 

Senator Jonunson. How much did you get from the President’s 
budget ? 

Mr. Hatz. $300,000. 

Senator Jonnson. I am a great believer that it is cheaper to talk 
than fight. But we have got to give some pretty strong justification 
if we are to get this money back in with the House people, so I hope 
you will give some thought to setting out for the record that this is 
not just the summit but that they erred in that they estimated they put 
in enough for all planned conferences but they had not and here is 
where they failed. 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir, I will do that. 

Senator Jonnson. Or where they misjudged. 

Mr. Hatt. Specific items. 

Senator JoHnson. I do not want to be critical of them. 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


NEW CONFERENCES SCHEDULED 


When the House hearings were held on this appropriation for fiscal 1960, we 
requested $2 million for conferences definitely planned and scheduled, and $800,- 
000 for reserve that experience had demonstrated would be necessary to provide 
for probable future conferences at that time unscheduled. 

These new conferences can now definitely be foreseen or are scheduled in which 
our stake is of the highest order. They are the second United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea, Geneva, March-April 1960, $100,000; International 
Conference on Antarctica, Washington, October 1959, $100,000; and continuation 
of the present tripartite negotiations to suspend nuclear tests, Geneva, $100,000. 
Moreover, although the scheduling of a heads-of-government meeting may now 
be problematical, it seems likely that alternatively the foreign ministers may 
again convene at a later date. 

It is also likely that if a meeting of heads of government is held, it would issue 
directives leading to other international conferences at a lower level, the most 
probable of which would be a renewal of negotiations on disarmament and sur- 
prise attack. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MExIco 


Senator Jonnson. Next is $23,000 for the International Boundary 
and Water Commission. 

Mr. Hatt. Colonel Hewitt is here if you would like him as a wit- 
ness on this. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think he can do it better than you can? 

Mr. Hatt. I think he can, sir. 
: Senator Jounson. Maybe we will hear Colonel Hewitt a little 
ater. 


Colonel, can you do it quickly? I have got to leave here in about 
> minutes. 
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Mr. Hewrrr. I will do my best. With your permission I would 
like to offer my prepared statement for the record, along with the 
schedule showing the status of construction on Anzaldvas dam and 


related works. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE COMMISSIONER, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER 
COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, created by the treaty of 
March 1, 1889, between the Governments of the United States and Mexico, is 
charged by that and a series of subsequent treaties, the latest being the Water 
Treaty of 1944, with the accomplishment of a long-term and specific program 
for the solution of problems arising on the nearly 2,000-mile boundary and 
required joint engineering action. Principal among such problems are changes 
in and stabilization of the river boundaries, equitable distribution between the 
two countries of waters of international streams, flood control, storage and 
river regulation for beneficial uses in the two countries, development of hydro- 
electric power, and elimination of sanitation hazards. Participation by the 
United States in each of these activities has been specifically authorized in 
advance by treaty or an act of the Congress. 

The Commission consists of a U.S. section, with headquarters in El Paso, 
Tex., and a Mexican section, with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. 
Because of the international character of the problems, the U.S. section of the 
Commission necessarily functions under the policy supervision of the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Mexican section operates under the policy supervision 
of Mexico’s Ministry of Foreign Relations. 

The estimate of total funds required by the U.S. section for fiscal year 1960, 
amounting to $3,733,000, is divided into three appropriations : 

(1) $573,000 for salaries and expenses of the U.S. section of the Commission 
for carrying on its administrative activities under various treaties with Mexico 
and laws of the Congress; (2) $2,160,000 for operation and maintenance of 
completed projects, or of completed integral segments of projects under con- 
struction, as authorized by existing treaties and/or acts of the Congress; and 
(3) $1 million for continuation of the authorized construction of the Anzalduas 
Dam and related works, which are an integral part of the Lower Rio Grande 
flood control project. 

House action on the above requests allowed the amount of $550,000 of the 
salaries and expenses estimate of $573,000, $1,800,000 of the operation and 
maintenance estimate of $2,160,000, and the full request of $1 million of the 
construction estimate. Restoration of the reduction of $23,000 in the salaries 
and expenses estimate and $360,000 in the operation and maintenance estimate 
is requested. Justification for restoration appears below under the applicable 
estimates. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, $573,000 


This appropriation will finance the general administration and engineering 
activities essential to fulfillment of the basic responsibilities of the U.S. section, 
which are carried out under the direction of the U.S. Commissioner by his 
immediate staff composed of the secretary, two principal engineers, legal coun- 
sel, and supporting administrative and engineering services personnel. These 
activities comprise: (a@) administration on behalf of the United States of the 
applicable treaties and other agreements in force, negotiation with the Mexican 
section of new agreements in accordance with acts of the Congress govern- 
ing the functioning of the section, and management of the U.S. section, requiring 
$339,400; (b) general engineering guidance and supervision on behalf of the 
United States of engineering matters of a continuing nature including account- 
ing of national ownership of boundary waters, and of the international phases 
of planning, construction, operation, and maintenance of the Commission proj- 
ects, requiring $179,400; and (c) project investigations consisting of preliminary 
engineering examinations aimed at development of specific projects for the 
solution of international problems determined by the two governments to be 
properly within the jurisdiction of the Commission, for which $54,200 is 
required. 
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The project investigations programed for 1960 consist of: (a) flood control 
investigations on the lower Colorado River which the two governments author- 
ized in article 12 of the 1944 water treaty; (b) studies authorized by the two 
governments leading to solution of the international sanitation problem along the 
poundary in the vicinity of San Ysidro, Calif., and Tijuana, Baja California; (c) 
investigations to determine the most economic type of weir control structures at 
gaging stations on the Rio Grande required to improve the accuracy of the basic 
stream flow data; and (d) investigations of the channel conditions on the lower 
Rio Grande from Penitas, Tex., to the mouth. 

The proposed program outlined above for project investigations for fiscal year 
1960 must necessarily be considered tentative since during the coming year the 
relative urgency of each of the several examinations may change and new prob- 
lems may arise of higher priority than those programed, requiring revision in 
the program. It is therefore deemed essential that there be latitude as between 
projects in the expenditure of the total amount allotted for authorized project 
investigations. 

Funds requested for all activities under this appropriation amounting to $573,- 
000 include an increase of $19,000 over the 1959 appropriation which is to provide 
for (a) $6,000 for increased minimum pay to top step of grades for certain engi- 
neering positions authorized by the U.S. Civil Service Commission on December 
11, 1957, by Circular Letter No. 1170 and granted by the U.S. section on 
March 9, 1958; (b) $6,000 for employment of an additional hydraulic engineer in 
the U.S. section headquarters office which has been found necessary to 
perform jointly with the Mexican section the engineering investigations and 
studies required to work up the field data to account currently for the division of 
national ownership of waters of the Rio Grande under the terms of the 1944 
water treaty, and (c) $7,000 which includes employment of one engineer required 
for studies for control weirs to more accurately measure and account for national 
ownership of waters of the Rio Grande as prescribed by treaty including U.S. 
waters which cannot be directly measured after construction of the international 
storage works contemplated on the river. 

The House allowance reduces the request for this appropriation from $573,- 
000 to $550,000, a reduction of $23,000. By this action the House cut back 
$4,000 below the level of activities authorized for the current year and disal- 
lowed the increases outlined above. 

If the U.S. section must absorb the cut imposed by the House and for this 
reason is unable to carry out these functions, not only may the interests of the 
United States be impaired due to lack of current information on ownership of 
waters, but serious conflict could arise in reaching agreement with Mexico on 
division of waters of the Rio Grande pursuant to treaty. Therefore, full restora- 
tion of the disallowance is requested. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, $2,160,000 


This appropriation wholly finances operation and maintenance of completed 
projects, or of completed integral segments of projects under construction, as 
authorized by existing treaties and/or acts of the Congress. 

Funds requested in the amount of $2,160,000 include an increase of $548,500 
over the 1959 appropriation which is to provide for (a) $72,000 for the following 
uncontrollable increases in the normal operation and maintenance of the projects: 
Wage board increases granted during the current fiseal year, $49,000, price rises 
in supplies and materials, $20,000, increased minimum pay to top step of grade 
for certain engineering positions pursuant to U.S. Civil Service Commission, Cir- 
cular Letter No 1170, dated December 11, 1957, $3,000; (b) $28,000 for operation 
and maintenance of Anzalduas Dam for full year; (c) $17,840 for 6-inch in lieu 
of 4-inch levee surfacing for 10 miles of regularly scheduled surfacing on the 
lower Rio Grande; and (d) $430,660 to perform deferred work as follows: 
River bank revetment, $94,810; river channel cleanout, $131,250; levee con- 
struction, $20,000; levee road surfacing, $144,600; and radio communication 
system, $40,000. 

House action allowed only $70,660 of the $430,660 requested to perform the 
deferred work. Restoration of the $360,000 reduction is requested. 

The projects and distribution of funds therefor are as follows: 

1. The El Paso projects, in which the Government has an investment amount- 
ing to $8,600,000, comprise : 

(a) The Rio Grande canalization project, extending from Caballo Dam in 
New Mexico to El Paso, Tex., a distance of 110 miles, includes 130 miles of 
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levees and 110 miles of channel and floodway, facilitates compliance with the b 
1906 Treaty relating to division between the United States and Mexico of waters t 
of the Rio Grande above Fort Quitman. d 
(b) The American Dam and Canal project, located about 3 miles north of Rl a 
Paso, Tex., effects delivery of water to Mexico in accordance with the 1906 e 
Convention. n 
(c) The Rio Grande rectification project, which extends from El Paso south- 0 
easterly to Fort Quitman, Tex., a distance of 85.6 miles, straightened and stabi- 
lized the river boundary in this section, includes 85 miles of levees in the United a 
States, provides flood control for the cities of El Paso, Tex., and Juarez, Chi- G 
huahua, and for the highly developed irrigated lands lying below the two cities fl 
on each side of the Rio Grande. st 
The operation and maintenance program for these three projects is designed 7 
for performance of the normal and deferred work required to fulfill the purposes n 
of the projects which serve to protect properties in the United States valued at 

about $1.2 billion and inhabited by about 350,000 people. ir 
Funds requested for the El Paso projects, $918,910, include an increase of | f 
$284,220 over the 1959 appropriation which is to provide for (a) $38,160 for the | gi 
following uncontrollable increases: Wage board increases granted August 24, al 
1958, $24,000; price rises in supplies and materials, $13,100: and increased mini- $i 
mum pay to top step of grade for certain engineering position, $1,060; and (b) ye 
$246,060 to perform the following deferred work: river bank revetment, $94,810: re 
river channel cleanout, $131,250; and levee construction, $20,000. fe 
Riverbank revetment, $94,810 m 
In support of the deferred work: Heavy rains on the contributory watersheds | Gh 
to the Rio Grande below Elephant Butte Dam on September 13 and 14, 1958, m: 
caused extreme high water stages along the Rio Grande from immediately below Ri 
Caballo Reservoir in New Mexico to Quitman Canyon in Texas, a distance of Tu 
approximately 200 miles. Although no private property damage occurred along es 
the aforementioned reach of river, which comprises the El Paso projects, con- ret 
siderable erosion was caused to unrevetted reaches of the channel which clearly the 
demonstrated the need for increasing the amount of revetment placed annually Fa 
and for early completion of the program. The funds requested provide for 5.58 ew 
miles of deferred work which, with the 4.42 miles of regularly scheduled revet- tin 
ment, would provide for 10 miles of the remaining 25 miles of revetment needed the 
to complete the program. Lack of funds in 1956, 1958, and 1959 have seriously of 
curtailed the program established in 1956 for needed revetment to protect project fai 
works. The channel bank erosion experienced in the unrevetted reaches of the of 
project as a result of the September 13 and 14, 1958, floodflows clearly indicated the 
the urgent need to complete the revetment program as soon as possible. Curtail- alo 
ment of the 5.58 miles of revetment would prolong the revetment program further thi 
and increase the threat of nossible damage to the system. Extension of the Ste 
program will also increase its cost. on 
River channel cleanout, $131,250 dev 
Due to silt carried by the waters of the Rio Grande, the pilot channel tends to dra 
continuously aggrade and to meander from side to side. Numerous sand bars floc 
form which must be removed as a part of maintenance to keep a stable and defi 
properly improved channel. Berms form adjacent to the banks of the river, Let 
which begin to grow much the same as the sand bars, and must be removed. I 
This work, which often includes realinement of the banks, is essential to mainte. lay 
nance of the improved channel and its design canacity. of | 
The funds requested provides for 750.000 cubie yards of deferred work which the 
with the 500.000 cubie yards of regularly scheduled cleanout would amount toa 7 
total of 1.250,000 eubie yards of channel cleanout proposed. The additional the 
quantity of material needed to be removed is due to the fact that the normal | fac’ 
cleanout (500,000 cubic yards) has been insufficient in past years to maintain ine 
the channel such that its design capacity can be maintained. The gradual en- leve 
croachment on the channel canacity in the lower reaches of the project will result | veh 
q in serious damage and possible failure of the levees should a maior flood occur pos 
i before remedial action can be taken. It is, therefore, imperative that the channel tect 
. capacity be restored as soon as possible. | mit 
Levee construction, $20,000 | yon 
| fore 


The funds reouested provide for the estimated Government’s share of the cost 
of raising a 2,000-foot section of levee located immediately downstream from the 
El Paso Electric Co. plant at El] Paso, which was overtopped during the Septem: | 
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per 13-14, 1958, flood and where floodwaters Were restrained by sandbagging 
the entire reach. Cost of such emergency work amounted to $10,767, saving 
damages estimated in the amount of $43,500. Unless funds for raising the levee 
are restored, emergency sandbagging measures will have to be undertaking when- 
ever the occasion arises and costs will exceed those of raising the levee perma- 
nently. Moreover, untl the levee is permanently raised, there is serious threat 
of failure. Hence, the levee raising should not be deferred. 

2. The lower Rio Grande flood control project, in which the Government has 
an investment of $10,600,000, extends from the town of Penitas, Tex., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 180 miles, and includes 137 miles of interior leveed 
floodways as well as 88 miles of river levees on the United States side which 
serve to protect against floods urban and rural properties, including about 
750,000 acres of irrigated land valued at about $1 billion, and a population of 
nearly 400,000 in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 

Funds requested for the lower Rio Grande flood control project, $724,910, 
include an increase of $254,210 over the 1959 appropriation which is to provide 
for (a) $23,770 for the following uncontrollable increases: Wage board increases 
granted October 5, 1958, $19,000; price rises in supplies and materials, $4,270; 
and increased minimum pay to top step of grade for certain engineering positions, 
$500; (b) $28,000 for operation and maintenance of Anzalduas Dam for full 
year: (c) $17.840 for 6-inch in lieu of 4-inch levee surfacing for 10 miles of 
regularly scheduled surfacing; and (d) $184,600 to perform the following de- 
ferred work: levee road surfacing, $144,600; and installation of a radio com- 
munications system, $40,000. 

As a result of heavy rains of unprecedented duration on portions of the Rio 
Grande watershed in September, October, and November, 1958, the two lowermost 
major reservoirs on the watershed, the international Falcon Reservoir on the 
Rio Grande and Mexico’s Marte R. Gomez Reservoir on the tributary Rio San 
Juan which enters the Rio Grande below Falcon, filled and record spills were 
required to preserve the safety of the dams. The concurrent spills from the two 
reservoirs were added to by flood waters which poured into the Rio Grande from 
the Rio Alamo, another Mexican tributary which also enters the river below 
Faleon. The combined flows, producing at Rio Grande City a flood peak of 100,000 
cubic feet per second and over 60,000 cubic feet per second for near-record dura- 
tion of 8 days, severely tested for the first time since their construction in 1932 
the levee protective works and floodways on the United States and Mexican banks 
of the river in the lower Rio Grande Valley. On the Mexican side, certain levees 
failed and others were breached to save cities, resulting in 75,000 to 100,000 acres 
of irrigated lands being flooded, and some 8,000 people having to be moved from 
the flooded areas and cared for. On the U.S. side. the main levees hoth 
along the river and floodways aggregating 256 miles, held and saved damages in 
this countrv estimated at more than $50 million. The damages in the United 
States, aside from damages to the protective works, which are estimated to 
amount to approximately $677,000, were limited to those due to inundation of 
develored lands in the designed floodways and those due to imnnirment of 
drainage into the floodwavs of accumulated rainwater on Jand adioining the 
floodways. However, the experience gained during the flood indicated certain 
deficiencies which require early correction. 


Levee road surfacing, $144,600 


During the floods and as a result of the prolonged rains during the period and 
clav materials which make up much of the levees, it was found that a large part 
of the 256 miles of levee were almost imnossible to patrol and hence emphasized 
the need to accelerate the surfacing program. 

The funds requested provide for 24 miles of deferred surfacing which with 
the 10 miles of regularly scheduled work will provide for 34 miles of levee sur- 
facing for the more unstable reaches of levee in the project. It was found dur- 
ing the September—October 1958 flood that certain reaches of the 256 miles of 
levee roadways were impassable to patrol vehicles even thoneh 4-wheel-drive 
vehicles and chains were emploved. As a result of such conditions it was im- 
possible to adequately ascertain flood conditions and provide necessary pro- 
tective measnres at threatened areas. Unless fonds for the additional 24 
miles of surfacing are restored. similar road conditions as experienced in 1958 
will continue to make it imnossible to adequatelv maintain the levees and there- 
fore subject lives and properties in the United States to serious loss. 
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Radio communication system, $40,000 


The funds requested are for a radio communication system for the project to 
provide an adequate and positive means of communication in the event of flood 
emergencies. The experience gained during the 1958 flood with expedient and 
emergency communication which were found inadequate, proved by near-leyee 
failures, due to lack of information, that a dependable communication system 
to adequately ascertain conditions and conduct the flood fighting activities must 
be provided if the section is to properly carry out its flood protection responsi- 
bilities. In addition, the proposed communication system will be of great benefit 
in normal operation and maintenance activities and will expedite the trans. 
mittal of vital data on water accounting between Falcon Dam and the Com- 
mission offices in the lower valley. 

3. Falcon Dam and powerplant, in which the Government has an investment 
amounting to $36,425,000 was substantially completed in November 1953. It igs 
located about 75 miles south of Laredo, Tex., and is the first of the major stor- 
age dams which the Governments of the United States and Mexico agreed in 
the 1944 treaty to jointly construct and to operate and maintain through the 
International Boundary and Water Commission for the optimum feasible contro] 
and utilization of the waters of the Rio Grande for the two countries. The 
project provides total reservoir capacity of 4,085,000 acre-feet for regulation and 
control of flood water and includes two powerplants, one on each side of the 
river below the dam, each capable of generating 31,500 kilowatts. 

In the second year of its operation Falcon Dam and Reservoir completely 
controlled the highest flood of record on the Rio Grande; and during the past 
year—1958, permitted effective control of one of the greatest floods in volume, 
although the conservation capacity of the reservoir was nearly full at the time 
of the flood. The initial peak of the 1958 flood above Falcon was reduced from 
about 70,000 cubic feet per second to 26,000 cubie feet per second and while 
higher releases were later required to secure the safety of the dam—up to 
44,000 cubic feet per second, the delay allowed time for the harvesting and 
hence the saving of extensive crops in the floodways. Damages saved in the 
United States by the flood control operations at Falcon Reservoir since its com- 
pletion are estimated to amount to more than $100 million. Moreover, the 
regulation effected by the dam and reservoir has provided a full supply of water 
for domestic uses in the lower Rio Grande Valley in this country which in- 
cludes a population of nearly 400,000; and except for the severe drought period 
from June 1956 through April 1957, has provided a full supply of water for irri- 
gation lands in this country below the dam comprising about 750,000 acres, 
Hydroelectric energy generated from October 1954 through December 1958, and 
allocated to the United States, one-half the total generated, amounted to 
365,733,000 kilowatt-hours and the revenue from the sale of energy amounted to 
$1,092,605. 

The operation and maintenance of the dam, reservoir, and powerplants is 
performed jointly by the United States and Mexico through the International 
Boundary and Water Commission with the cost of the work divided between 
the two countries as prescribed by the treaty. The United States portion com- 
prises 58.6 percent of the cost of the operation and maintenance of the dam 
and 50 percent of the cost of the powerplants. The program for 1960 is practi- 
cally the same as that for 1959—to accomplish the normal work required for 
proper functioning of the project. 

Funds requested for 1960, $256,180, include an increase of $10,070 over the 
1959 appropriation which is to provide for the following uncontrollable in- 
ereases: Wage board increases granted September 21, 1958, $6,000; price rises 
in supplies and materials, $2,630; and increased minimum pay to top step of 
grade for certain engineering positions, $1,440. 

4. International gaging stations: Pursuant to the terms of the 1944 treaty, 
the two sections of the Commission operate and maintain stream gaging stations | 
on the boundary rivers. Their purpose is to obtain a joint record, mutually | 
acceptable to both the United States and Mexico, of the flow of the Rio Grande | 
and of the Colorado River in their boundary sections, of the tributaries thereto, 
and of the diversions therefrom, to serve as a basis for the determinations of 
the national ownership of the boundary waters available in the rivers and in | 
storage, in accordance with the allocations to each country stipulated in articles 
4 and 10 of the 1944 treaty. Related hydrographic responsibilities on the inter | 
national streams also include joint flood forecasts and hydro-electric energy | 
production forecasts. 
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Along the international portion of the Rio Grande from El Paso, Tex. to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the United States section regularly operates and maintains a 
total of 70 stream gaging stations, including 15 stations on the main stream, 
9 stations on the United States tributaries, 26 stations on diversion canals and 
return flows to the river above Falcon Dam, and 20 diversion stations on canals 
pelow the dam. In addition, periodic measurements are made at 9 stations 
operated and maintained by the Mexican section. The increase in the number 
of gaging stations operated and maintained by the United States section (from 
48 during the 1958 fiscal year to 70 during the 1959 fiscal year), is required for 
the measurement of return flows to the river from irrigation in the Maverick 
Irrigation District near Eagle Pass, Tex., which returns are credited to the 
United States. The returns, averaging in excess of 100,000 acre-feet annually, 
have heretofore been estimated, and this has given rise to uncertainties in the 
accounting of national ownership of waters which the measuring stations will 
remove. 

The United States section also operates three gaging stations located in the 
boundary section of the Colorado River, three gaging stations on streams 
tributary thereto from the United States, and one gaging station on a waste- 
way channel crossing the boundary in the area. The section makes check meas- 
urements at for other stations, located on streams crossing the boundary in the 
area, Which are operated by State agencies. Pump diversions by the United 
States interests from the limitrophe section of the river are determined at 10 
locations by use of running time meters and periodic measurements of pump 
discharge. In addition to the stream gaging stations, 40 test wells are operated 
near the river to determine ground water levels each month, sediment samples 
are obtained at three stations in the limitrophe section of the river, and periodic 
river channel surveys are made by hydrographic personnel. 

Funds requested for 1960 are the same as appropriated for 1959, $260,000. 


CONSTRUCTION, $1,000,000 


The construction of Falcon Dam is functionally complete; storage and regu- 
lation of international waters began in August 1953 and generation of hydro- 
electric energy began in October 1954, the U.S. share of which is marketed by the 
Department of the Interior pursuant to Public Law 406, 83d Congress, 2d session. 
Only miscellaneous minor items remain to complete construction on the project. 
The rights-of-way acquisition program under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Justice was not completed in 1958 and is being continued in 1959. 

The total cost to the United States of the dam and powerplant originally 
estimated at $37,650,000, has been reduced to $36,426,602 of which $969,012 re- 
mains to be spent, principally for completion of the rights-of-way program. No 
funds are requested for fiscal year 1960 as all work will be financed from un- 
obligated balances of prior year funds. 


RIO GRANDE UPPER DAM 


The second phase of the integrated Rio Grande international storage dams 
program, authorized by the 1944 treaty for the optimum feasible control and 
regulation of the flood and other flows of the Rio Grande, contemplates con- 
struction of a major storage dam on the river at the Diablo site near Del Rio, 
Tex. The need from the standpoint of both countries for a dam at this site below 
the mouth of the Pecos and Devils Rivers was demonstrated by the unprece- 
dented flood of June 1954 from those tributaries which caused loss of lives and 
nulti-million-dollar property damage along the Rio Grande above Falcon Dam. 
Joint preliminary field surveys and investigations necessary to prove the site 
were completed and the office established at Del Rio for this purpose was closed 
in May 1957. 

The results of the specific site investigations, the water supply studies relating 
to capacities required, and the preliminary design studies, were reviewed at a 
joint engineering conference of the Commission and its technical advisers June 
10 and 11, 1957. Agreement was reached with respect to the engineering 
features, as follows: (1) the Diablo site located 12 miles upstream from Del 
Rio, Ciudad Acuna, is the most favorable site for the second major international 
storage dam on the Rio Grande; (2) for the optimum feasible control and regu- 
lation of the flow at that site, total capacity of 5,660,000 acre-feet should be 
provided for the two countries including 3,550,000 acre-feet of conservation and 
silt storage, and 2,110,000 acre-feet of flood control storage; and (3) the most 
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adaptable type of dam for the Diablo site to provide the required capacity con- 
sists of a concrete gravity dam with gated spillway in the channel section, ha ving 
a height of about 250 feet above the riverbed flanked by earth embankments 
such that the dam would have a total length of about 6% miles. 

Agreement between the two sections of the Commission on the engineering 
findings relative to a major international storage dam at the Diablo site was 
formally concluded by the Commission in Minute No. 207, dated June 19, 1958, 
which was subsequently approved by the two governments. The U.S. section's 
unilateral report on the feasibility of the Diablo project following field level 
review by the interested Federal agencies and the Texas State Board of Water 
Engineers, was submitted on October 30, 1958, by the Department of State to 
the Governor of Texas and to the various interested Government agencies at 
departmental level for review. Upon receipt of their comments the report, to- 
gether with comments, was submitted on March 13, 1959 by the Department of 
State for consideration by the Bureau of the Budget and thereafter to the Con- 
gress for its consideration. 

ANZALDUAS DAM 


Construction of Anzalduas Dam, a joint undertaking of the United States and 
Mexico, to provide a channel structure to form an essential part of the lower 
Rio Grande joint flood control project, was started March 26, 1956, under au- 
thorization with respect to U.S. participation by the act of August 19, 1935. By 
Public Law 495, approved July 10, 1952, the 82d Congress appropriated $1,500,000 
to initiate the U.S. portion of the construction. 

Anzalduas Dam, located on the Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex., will serve 
to effect, in accordance with the design of the flood control project, equitable 
division between the United States and Mexico of use of the interior floodways 
in the two countries, to carry to the gulf floodwaters in the river in excess of 
the capacity of the river channel downstream from the site of the structure. 
Floods of the magnitude requiring such division may originate in the water- 
shed below Falcon Dam and from spills from Falcon Dam, as was the case dur- 
ing the October-November 1958 floods. 

Construction of the first phase of the work allocated to the United States 
consisting of the dike required to connect the structure with the levee on the 
U.S. side, improvements to the adjoining portions of this levee. and revetment 
of the U.S. bank of the river from the dam upstream—a distance of 4,500 
feet, was undertaken by contract in April 1956 and completed March 20, 
1957. In May 1956, Mexico undertook construction of the work allocated to 
that country, which comprise the concrete foundation, piers, control houses, 
and bridge for the structure. At the end of July 1958, the Mexican work was 
substantially completed except for minor cleanup. Notice to proceed on the 
work allocated to the United States was issued March 8, 1957, and covered the 
fabrication of the roller gates, hoists, and accessory equipment which is now 
practically complete. Notice to proceed with the installation work was issued 
to the contractor on July 24, 1958. Under the terms of the contract, all work 

vas to have been completed by June 1, 1959, however. the prolonged flood con- 
ditions existing between October 1958 and January 1959, will extend the con- 
tract period of time to about October 1, 1959. 

With respect to the related levee and floodway improvement works in the 
United States required to complete the lower Rio Grande flood-control project, 
which works consist of the Mission Inlet improvements, river levee construc- 
tion from Mission to Penitas, and Hackney Lake Inlet improvement, no work 
has yet been undertaken pending acquisition and donation to the United States 
of rights-of-way required therefor. Approximately 91 percent of the necessary 
rights-of-way have been acquired by Cameron County for construction of the 
Mission Inlet improvements and the river levee from Mission to Penitas. It is 
urgent that the levee and inlet works be completed as rapidly as possible to 
enable full use of the project’s floodway system to relieve the flood danger in 
the lower end of the project and to avoid serious damages to U.S. properties 
in the upper reaches of the projects such as occurred during the recent floods 
of October and November 1958, and which are likely to recur and in even greater 
damaging proportions during the coming year since all storage reservoirs were 
filled by the heavy fall rains of 1958. 

The appropriation requested for 1960 in the amount of $1 million is to begin 
construction of the related works in the United States, essential to completion 
and proper functioning of the project. 


———S —— 
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RIO GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION 


Since the regular annual appropriation made for “Operation and mainte- 
nance” covers only the amounts estimated as required under normal conditions, 
there has been available for many years a small appropriation to serve as a 
standby fund to finance emergency repairs and maintenance due to damage 
caused by unusual floods to the projects under the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Section of the Commission, wherein Government has a total invest- 
ment amounting to $55 million for the protection of properties in this country 
having an estimated value aggregating nearly $1 billion. In the past, this 
standby emergency fund has been maintained at around $200,000. At the be- 
ginning of the current fiscal year there remained in the fund an unobligated 
balance of $112,022. However, this amount was soon exhausted during the 
early stages of the major flood of September 13, and 14, 1958, which occurred on 
the Rio Grande through the El Paso projects and the major floods of October 
and November 1958, which occurred on the Rio Grande below Falcon Dam, and 
it beeame necessary to allot funds from the “Operation and maintenance” and 
“Construction” apprupriations to enable continuation of the flood fighting and 
to make urgently needed repairs to works damaged by the floodwaters. 

Supplemental funds have been authorized in fiscal year 1959 under the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation to replace funds expended from 
the aforementioned appropriations. Authority for these expenditures is con- 
tained in Public Law 6038, 84th Congress, 2d session, approved June 20, 1956. 

No new funds are requested for the “Rio Grande emergency flood protec- 
tion” appropriation since the U.S. Commissioner may, as authorized by the 
above cited public law, allot, from existing appropriations, such sums as may 
be necessary for major flood emergency operations. However, since the emer- 
gency fund is no longer available, it will be necessary in the future to increase 
the operation and maintenance allotments to take care of minor abnormal work 
expenditures which have heretofore been available from this fund. 


STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION, ANZALDUAS DAM 


Construction of the Anzalduas Dam, though delayed by the 1958 floods, is 
now progressing satisfactorily. It is estimated that this structure will be com- 
pleted and ready for service by October 1, 1959. This will enable floods to be 
diverted into the U.S. floodways and will insure that the cities of Brownsville 
and Matamoris will be protected from disasterous floods. Other portions of the 
flood control project are the Penitas levee, Mission, and the Hackney Inlet. 
Completion of these phases of the project await the procurement of rights-of- 
way by the local authorities. It is believed that all rights-of-way for Penitas 
levee will be acquired in the near future. Other rights-of-way will probably be 
delayed owing to the lack of funds available to the local authorities. 
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The schedule follows: 
Control schedule 


Cost to Fiseal years 















































Class account and program item Total esti- | June 30, ™ 
mated cost 1957 , 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
04.35 Anzalduas Dam: Dam, comple- | 
GOOUR, RIMIONG TUNE a one coe pce ncoce $4, 637,084) $739, 521)$1, 537, 256)$2, 360, 307}...-.....-|.......__. 
04.42 Related improvement works: | d 
OOS OT ES eae 836, 435 39, 471 1, 784 36, 656 $9, 960) $748, 564 
I NIN oo cient cmptnctingns 328, 410 | hae 9,100} 310, 256).....____. 
PURO BOUOO 2. Bick acn con eckccuccce 766, 543 51, 542 9, 753 25, 464 O70, 704). 
Hackney Inlet__.....-......--- head 156, 631|.........- 931 6B onincceck. 149, 436 
Subtotal—related improvement 
We A. Ulds cn cdawnwddes 2, 088, 019 100, 067 12, 468 77, 484| 1,000,000} 898, 000 
Toa COR LL aw cad) ~ crit. Sa trek d ie cdo —15, 497 —3, 193 SE GOO) «<b nc ccuntodusieles 
SE re ektn tiara ast Be deste 6, 725, 103 824, 091) 1, 546, 531) 2, 456,481) 1,000,000} 898,000 
aati node <1) ORR cB MTcksti aie obeteeees wiadbeaaaaaaal 
Less depreciation and transfer-__.......- —20,108} —8, 059 ni, JA01. 11d Bid tccernwdnnlsbagienins 
Wl ns ibid et stl isin Aiweenis 12, 049 mG} ~ 28, O1F 14-85 ds fod 
Total expenditures-_..............- 6, 725, 103} 836, 140) 1, 546, 204) 2, 444, 669) 1,000,000) 898,000 
Unliquidated obligations................}--..-....--. 2, 142 RD) TAS), : ley So tictnccnenes] eecatliaks 
Total obligations. ...............-- 6, 725, 103} 838, 282) 1, 563,008) 2, 425, 813) 1,000,000} 898,000 
NE RRs ins ch canara sancenishipichnmcmesys pesiouss ans tin<baemis~ 2, 486, S18) 5 ssnngusleonsinente 
I Na a emee 1,000,000} 898,000 
Expenditures through Dec, 31, 1958___-- Sp EE SE ccenunah pt soesscccon]-anknsdcunnlonoscossanlanst ee 
Unliquidated obligations._.............. By sas dk eles is es oda éscuddbabnianeuaias 
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anh ith ate cecdinscnnacapcaneekoan DE obchudedealadas vnscosld decwsdcnelcaneesesnsienaneeel 
Unobligated balance-_-.._............... RN sdk AO dik eek h ik Gen en|snnwccesosleeneernnen 


REASON FOR RESTORATION 


Senator Jonnson. Why do you have to have that $23,000 restored 
for your—what is it ?—office salaries and expenses? 

Mr. Hewrrr. Salaries and expenses, sir, $23,000. 

Mr. Haru. The House reduction would eliminate two additional 
positions requested, one in the El Paso office and one engineer re- 
quired for the stream gaging program. 

Senator JoHNson. "That is probably how it got cut out. It is 
Texas. 

Mr. Hewrrr. The first thing— 

Senator Jounson. I am surprised you got by the Budget with 
that. 


BUDGET REDUCTION 


How much did the Budget cut you this year? 

Mr. Hewirr. They cut me $4,000 below last year’s base. In other 
words, the individuals that we employed last year and the activities 
we carried on last year cannot be carried on this year with the $4,000 
reduction. 

Senator Jounson. Is that justified in your opinion ? 

Mr. Hewrirr. No, sir, it is not. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Jounson. Then the House cut you $23,000 more? 
Mr. Hewrrrt. No, sir, the House cut the $19,000 increase requested 
and $4,000 below the base. 
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Senator Jounson. All right. How much total of your overall re- 
quest you submitted to the Budget did the Budget cut out? 

Mr. Hewirr. The House cut us $23,000. As a matter of interest 
the $6,000 salary requested for an engineer to help increase gaging 
accuracy will be paid for if we save meat 300 acre-feet of water per 

ear. 

Senator Jounson. I know, but on this item I am talking about 
our total for the International Boundary and Water Commission. 
fiow much did you ask the Budget for and how much did you get? 

Mr. Hewirr. Well, on our S. & E., $573,000. The House allow- 
ance was $550,000. 

Senator Jonnson. Give me the total. How much did you ask the 
Budget for in dollars and how much did they give you? The total 
outfit. I have not got any comptometers up here, you know. Tell 
me how much money you wanted and how much they gave you. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Hewirr. We asked the House for $2,160,000, and we got cut 
$548,500. 

Senator Jounson. Out of the budget ? 

Mr. Hewirr. Wait a minute. I am wrong on that, sir. We got a 
cut of $360,000 from the amount which we asked. 

Senator Jounson. Which was 2 million one what? 

Mr. Hewitt. We asked for $2,160,000. That is operations and 
maintenance. And to that shall be added the $23,000 which we spoke 
of before. So that comes to—— 

Senator JoHnson. You got cut from $2,160,000 to how much ? 

Mr. Hewirr. From $2,160,000 to $1,800,000. 

Mr. Haru. The total initial request to the Budget Bureau was 
$6,863,000. The budget allowance was $3,733,000. 

Senator JoHNson. Do you want to go on while the colonel is getting 
prepared here to these other items? 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 


Mr. Hatz. At this point I would first like to insert the statement of 
the special assistant to the Under Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife. 
Mr. Chairman, this item is for restoration work in the Great Lakes in 
connection with the lamprey eel eradication in two additional streams. 
It is required to match the Canadian appropriation which has already 
been made on this item. The Canadians pay 31 percent; we pay 69 
percent. y 

So in addition to the $29,000, we would also lose $13,000 which the 
Canadians have already appropriated. It would mean the two 
streams would not be treated next year and would prevent the clean- 
up of Lake Superior. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE UNDER SECRETARY FOR FISHERIES 
AND WILDLIFE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE ON INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMy]s.- 
SIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the International Fisheries Com. 
missions are the instrumentalities through which the United States cooperates 
with other countries in achieving the maximum sustainable yield from stocks of 
fish harvested jointly by our fishermen and the fishermen of other countries; 
These Commissions have been effective in bringing to a halt the decline in yields 
and have developed increased productivity. Jointly with Canada, we have the 
International Pacific Halibut Commission, the oldest of our Commissions, which 
dates back to 1925. The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, 
also a joint undertaking with Canada, covers sockeye and pink salmon originat- 
ing in the waters of the Fraser River system in British Columbia and fished in 
the territorial waters of the United States and Canada. The International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commissions, a tripartite organization between Canada, 
Japan and the United States, covers the fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, 
Through the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, the United States ¢o- 
operates with Panama and Costa Rica in the study and conservation of the tuna 
and the tuna bait fishes of the Eastern Tropical Pacific. 

On the Atlantic side, the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries plans and coordinates the fisheries research activities of the 12 nations 
fishing in this area and recommends regulatory measures to the respective goy- 
ernments. On the Great Lakes, the United States and Canada, through the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission, are cooperating in a program that includes 
eradication of the sea lamprey pest and research on the fisheries of the lakes, 

The Fur Seal Commission established in 1957 is concerned with conservation, 
research and management of fur seal herds of the North Pacific. Canada, 
Japan, the U.S.S.R. and the United States are parties. In the International 
Whaling Commission 17 nations cooperate to preserve from extinction the 
world’s whale stocks. 

Fisheries included under the Commissions have an initial value—the landed 
value to American fishermen—of some $120 million a year. The value of this 
resource is approximately doubled as it goes through each stage of processing 
and marketing until it reaches the retail shelves. 

The total budget request for fiscal year 1960 is $1,754,000 an increase of 
$90,288 over the appropriation for fiscal year 1959. The House voted $1,725,000, 
$29,000 less than the estimates. The reduction was all in the item for the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission, from $975,287 to $946,287. 

I will be glad to speak to the individual items should the committee so desire, 
However, at this time I will address myself first to the largest single item, the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission and then to the new North Pacific Fur Seal 
Commission which appears this year in our budget request for the first time. 


GREAT LAKES FISHERY COMMISSION 


Prior to the entry into force of the convention on Great Lakes Fisheries in 
1955, the United States and Canada had separate developmental lamprey re- 
search and control programs. These were brought together and coordinated 
under the Great Lakes Fishery Commission, composed of three Canadian and 
three U.S. members. 

The control of the lamprey is of joint concern to the two countries since 
lampreys, originating in the streams on either side of the border, form a com- 
mon population in the lakes and are destructive to fish on both sides of the 
boundary line. This pest has almost totally destroyed the lake trout fishery 
of the Great Lakes which at one time had a value of approximately $7,700,000 
annually (United States and Canada). The lamprey has also seriously damaged 
the whitefish and other species of the lakes. The control operations must be car- 
ried on wherever lamprey spawning areas are found in streams tributary to 
the lakes. 

The methods of lamprey control are two: (1) blocking adult upstream 
migrants from reaching spawning grounds; and (2) destroying the larvae and 
young lamprey in the spawning areas of the streams. 


BARRICADE CONTROL 


The blocking or barricade method was first developed. This method kills off 
one generation of the upstream migrating lamprey each year. Continuing 
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research looking to more efficient methods of control resulted in the development 
of selective toxicants which kills the larval lamprey in the spawning grounds. 
Since the young lamp-eys continue as larvae in the stream near the spawning 
area for from 5 to 7 years before they migrate downstream to the lake, such use 
of a toxicant would kill at least five generations in one application. 


LAMPRICIDE CONTROL 


The Commission is responsible for bringing the lamprey pest under control 
as rapidly as possible, using the most effective means. Selective toxicants were 
suecessfully tried out in fiscal year 1958 and put into operation in fiscal year 
1959. The results have been practically 100 percent kill of larvae and young 
lampreys in the spawning areas where the lampricide was applied, with prac- 
tically no mortality of game fish. 

This experience led to a change from barriers to lampricide as the primary 
method of control. No new barriers are being built, and many have been dis- 
mantled and put on standby basis. However, a substantial number are still 
being operated, to prevent reinfestation of streams in which spawning has been 
prevented for several years, and to serve as a check on the effectiveness of the 
chemical method of control. 

The lamprey ell first established itself in Lake Huron, then Lake Michigan, 
and finally Lake Superior. It has destroyed, for commercial fishing, the valu- 
able lake trout in Lakes Huron and Michigan, and greatly reduced the trout 
population in Lake Superior. However, a small number of trout still remain 
in Lake Superior and every effort must be made to save these as brood stocks 
for rehabilitation of the fishery. For many reasons, the trout native to the 
lake are best for this purpose. 


CONCENTRATION LAKE SUPERIOR 


The Commission is therefore concentrating on Lake Superior, with the goal 
of having completed one successful treatment for each of the major lamprey- 
producing streams in this lake by the end of fiscal year 1960. About one-third 
of the Lake Superior streanis will have been treated by the end of fiscal year 
1959. With reasonably favorable weather conditions and the full amount of 
the appropriation requested, the Commission expects to treat the remaining 
two-thirds in the following fiscal year. 

The House allowance reduces the International Fisheries Commission re- 
quest by $29,000. This reduction would force the Great Lakes Commission to 
curtail purchase of lampricide during fiscal year 1960 by about 8,000 pounds. 
This would mean that at least two of the major lainprey-producing streams on 
Lake Superior would have to go untreated. These two streams have an esti- 
mated annual total production of over 14,000 adult lamprey and several hun- 
dred thousand larvae. 

Loss of the matching Canadian share (the ratio is 31 percent Canadian to 
69 percent United States) would make the total reduction $42,000. The ad- 
ditional $13,000 would buy lampricide for treatment of another major lamprey- 
producing stream. 

The inescapable ultimate effect of any reduction in the program is an uneco- 
nomic delay in restoration of the commercial lake trout fishery of the upper 
lakes. The immediate effect is to jeopardize the completion of scheduled treat- 
ment by the end of fiscal year 1960 of all the important lamprey-producing 
streams on Lake Superior and thus delay the beginning of lampricide treatment 
on Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

The Canadians have already appropriated their matching share of the total of 
the budget request. 


NORTH PACIFIC FUR SEAL COMMISSION 


The North Pacific Fur Seal Commission was authorized by an interim conven- 
tion between the United States, Canada, Japan, and the U.S.S.R. which entered 
into force in October 1957. The first meeting in January 1958 was purely organ- 
izational and the first annual meeting was held in December of the same year. 

The basic purpose of the convention is to secure the maximum sustainable 
productivity of the fur seal herds of the North Pacific Ocean with due regard 
to their relationship to other living marine resources. It prohibits the hunting 
of fur seals at sea. As a quid pro quo for such prohibition, Canada and Japan, 
which control no fur seal islands, but which might otherwise hunt seals at sea. 
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each receive a share of 15 percent of the seal skins taken from herds based 
on United States and Soviet Union territory. 

Expenses of the Commission are limited to a part-time secretariat and the 
costs incidental to holding a 2-week annual meeting, including preparation of 
documents and publishing an annual report. <A substantial part of the cost 
is for interpreting and translating made necessary by the three languages, 
English, Japanese, and Russian. Costs are shared equally by the four nations, 


REASON FOR HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Jounson. How does the House justify that $29,000—their 
side of the case ? 

Mr. Hatz. There is no indication in the record of what the reason 
was. 

Senator Jounson. Do you ever talk to them after they make these 
reductions about why, so you can be kind of prepared for us and be 
prepared next time ? 

Mr. Hauxi. Yes; I think their feeling that this was a question of 
rate of progress. They apparently felt that the rate we had in the 
$1,725,000 was rapid enough. 

It is a question again of how fast we complete the project, sir. 

Senator Jounson. You can get along without the $29,000 but you 
think it ought to be accelerated to that extent ? 

Mr. Hatt. It is very desirable, yes, particularly since the Canadian 
Government has already made an appropriation, and is willing to go 
ahead, 

Senator Jounson. They could remake them, could they not? 

Mr. Hatz. They could, yes, sir. But the sooner we proceed with 
treatment of these streams the sooner we get rid of the lamprey eel 
in the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Henperson. Our experts say two of the most important 
lamprey breeding streams could not be treated if we did not have this 
$29,000. They will be pumping lampreys into the lakes unless they 
can be treated. 

Senator Jounson. Before I get into that one, Colonel, can you tell 
me how much the Budget cut your original request? The total re- 
quest you made to the Budget and the total amount they allowed 
you? 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES 
AND MEXICO 


REQUEST TO BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Hewirr. Our original request to the Budget was $6,863,000. 
I could supply a breakdown of that for the record if you desire it. 

Senator Jounson. All right. $6,863,000. That is total? 

Mr. Hewirr. That is total. 

Senator Jounson. Everything? 

Mr. Hewrirr. Yes, sir. They allowed us $3,733,000. 
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Senator JoHnson. $3,733,000. Now, what justification was there 

Se for cutting you 50 percent practically ¢ 
| Mr. Hewrrr. Well, they did not feel apparently that it was neces- 
sary to undertake all of the improvement to the flood control system 


of in the lower part of the valley in Texas, and that the operation and 
he maintenance which we proposed to undertake as part of our regular 
| work was too elaborate. 
| Senator Jounson. Did they discuss that with you? 
ou Mr. Hewirr. I presented my case before the Bureau of the Budget, 
| | and when the budget figures were available we found that the amount 
‘an | had been reduced to the figures which I gave you. 
0 
. SITUATION IN LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
ch Senator Jounson. What does that do to you? 
: 1 Mr. Hewirr. Well, it leaves the lower valley in a very precarious 
™ situation. 
t Senator Jounson. Did you tell them that? 
his | Mr. Hewirr. Sir? 
hey Senator Jounson. Did you tell them that? 


Mr. Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

tell Senator Jounson. Do you think this is a part of an anti-Texas 
move down there that is prety well demonstrated throughout the 
various departments, or are you prepared to speak on that? 

Mr. Hewitt. Well, there is one thing about this, being fair to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and that is 

Senator JoHNson. We want to be fair to them, but we want them 
to be fair to us. 

Mr. Hewrrr. This budget was presented at about the time that the 
floods occurred down there last year, and we did not know the extent 
000 of the damages or just exactly what was going to happen during the 

"| process of the flood, and so their reduction 

Senator Jounson. They do not have any hesitancy to send letters 
up here to buy caves down in Kentucky. It looks like they would not 
have any hesitancy to protect people who are losing their property 
and their lives with floods, if they knew about them. Have you told 
them about the floods ? 

Mr. Hewirr. I was unable to do that because at the time that I 
defended the budget these things were just in the process of beginning. 


Te- 


ved 








RECONSIDERATION OF ESTIMATE 


| Senator Jounson. Now, if we did not act on this bill for a few days 
_ While you were around here, in town, do you not think you could go 
41889—59—15 
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down and tell them what the facts of life are and maybe see if we 
can get that or request that a little of that cave money for Kentucky 
be put over to save the drowning people down there on the border? 

Mr. Hewrrr. That would be an excellent idea, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Would you do that and try to present to them the 
facts that justified your original request and point out to them the 
developments since that time and see if you can make any headway 
before you come back ? 

Mr. Hewirr. Well, I will be glad to do that, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now, do you want to speak any more on the 
$360,000, operation and maintenance? 

Mr. Hewirt. Yes, sir. The restoration of the $360,000 cut by the 
House will permit in the El Paso projects: First, the construction of a 
short length of levee in the city of E] Paso which was overtopped last 
year and would have damaged the adjacent property had not the State, 
the Army and the IBWC been successful in their flood fighting efforts, 
Second, river channel cleanout of deposits of silt in the bed of the river 
which have been increasing from year to year and which reduce the 
capacity of the channel to carry design floods. Failure to accomplish 
this work will endanger the property owners along the project to seri- 
ous damages during design floods. Third, bank revetment can be 
accomplished which will prevent the loss of valuable farmland alon 
the project. During the 1958 flood many acres were destroyed whi 
are conservatively valued at $3,000 per acre. 

On the lower Rio Grande flood control work the restoration re- 
quested will permit the surfacing of 24 miles of levee roads, which is 
essential if adequate patrolling of these levees is to be possible during 
floods. This work would be undertaken on sections of the levee not in 
need of raising. During the 1958 flood it was impossible to reach 
certain sections of the project with ordinary transportation. Many 
false reports of levee failure were received which required checking. 
This could have been done quickly had roads been passable. Failure 
to accomplish this work adds to the risks of serious flood damage in the 
lower Rio Grande. 

Senator JoHnson. I think probably it would be better to take you 
after you have had a chance to talk to them about the subsequent 
developments. 

If you will do that, then we will take this $6,863,000, which seems 
to be a rather modest item. Outline to them what has happened 
and how serious it is and see if there is any possibility of getting 
them to review their judgments or whether it is final before we make 
a final judgment. 

I have some reason to believe that this is not entirely on the merits. 
And with your background of prudence and experience and train- 
ing, I should think you would be a little better able to back up your 
requests than you have done here. 

It looks to me like you would not overshoot the mark 50 percent 
almost. 

I wish that you would give them one more chance to look it over and | 
see if they still hold to their original judgment, and, if they do, then 
you give us the reasons why you think that judgment is in error, and 
then we will try to be the arbiter. 

Mr. Hewirr. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. Thank you, Colonel. 
(The information requested follows :) 


JUNE 11, 1959. 
Hon. LYNvon B. JOHNsoOn, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, State, Justice, Judiciary, and Related Agencies, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: As directed, I have, with representatives of the 
State Department, conferred with representatives of the Bureau of the Budget 
concerning the reductions which were made in the 1960 budget requests appli- 
cable to the United States Section, International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission. The following is a brief summary of my understanding of the action 
taken by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The initial request of the United States-Mexican Boundary Commission for 
funds was transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget as a part of the preliminary 
estimates of the Department of State on May 21, 1958. After consultation 
between the Under Secretary of State and the Budget Director, the formal esti- 
mates of the Department for the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission were transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget on September 25, 1958, 
in the amount of $6,863,000. After review by the Bureau of the Budget and 
numerous consultations between the Department and the Bureau, the figure 
of $3,733,000 was established as the 1960 budget request in the President’s 
budget. 

The enclosed table shows a breakdown of the original request and the amount 
included in the President’s budget. 

With reference to item 1, “Salaries and expenses,” no reductions were made 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

With reference to item 3, “Construction,” the amount of $2,598,000 was reduced 
by the Bureau of the Budget to $1 million. This reduction was made because 
action to procure rights-of-way in connection with Anzalduas project could not 
be completed by local authorities and, under these circumstances, these funds 
(necessary to complete Anzalduas project) could not be spent during fiscal 
year 1960. 

With reference to the disallowance of the Falcon Dam residences, it will be 
recalled that the President in his message to Congress referred to items such 
as this when he said: “* * * no funds are provided in the 1960 budget for 
starting construction of new water resources projects. Further, the budget 
contemplates stretching out construction on some projects underway where this 
can be done without stopping work on the projects. Other programs will be 
continued at or below current levels.” It is understood that construction of 
these residences was deferred without prejudice to reconsideration in the 1961 
request. 

Stabilization of the mouth of the Rio Grande was deferred owing to the 
uncertainty of further movement of the river mouth to the north and for the 
same reason as given in the previous paragraph. 

Item 2. “Operation and maintenance,” was reduced by the Bureau and the 
State Department from $3,692,000 to $2,160,000. Major items included in the 
$1,532,000 not allowed were: on the El Paso projects revetment work, $266,000; 
channel excavation, $228,000; road surfacing, $63,000; and on the lower Rio 
Grande flood control project, levee surfacing, $425,000. The 1960 budget al- 
lowances were greater by $548,500 than 1959 appropriations. 

The above items in the El Paso projects were deferred from previous budgets 
and, while considered essential by the U.S. Commission for accomplishment in 
fiscal year 1960, the Department and the Bureau of the Budget felt that further 
deferral was necessary under the President’s budget policy. In this connection, 
the 1960 budget recommendation for El Paso projects is greater by $296,720 than 
the 1959 appropriation. 

Provision of funds requested for equipment in the amount of $305,000 would 
permit the completion of the replacement program in 1960 as originally con- 
templated. This would result in some savings in costs as well as providing 
more efficient operation. 

With reference to the lower Rio Grande projects, the floods of the fall of 
1958 demonstrated that major changes must be made in order to provide the 
hecessary protection to the lower valley. In this connection, the President rec- 
ommended and the Congress approved a 1959 supplemental appropriation of 
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$851,600 for restoration of levees and other Federal structures damaged by this 
flood to the condition existing prior to the flood. 

Under these circumstances, funds which were requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget for the levee surfacing ($425,000) on sections of the levee which are to 
be increased in height will be considered in the 1961 budget estimates as part 
of the overall cost of rehabilitation. Experience gained during the heavy floods 
last fall, subsequent to the planning of the 1960 budget request, shows that it is 
desirable to defer the road surfacing until rehabilitation is undertaken on 
sections of the levees to be raised. 

As previously indicated by the Department, the determinations on the fiscal 
levels of the International Boundary and Water Commission were established 
prior to the major floods in the Rio Grande. 

At the request of the State Department Subcommittee of the Senate a new 
review has been made of the initial request for funds for fiscal year 1960. 

The Budget Bureau stated that the reductions made in arriving at the amount 
to be included in the President’s budget were the result of impartial application 
of the budget policy outlined above. In other words, the criteria initially ap- 
plied to the International Boundary and Water Commission have been applied 
to all other agencies having projects of this same character. After a full dis- 
cussion of the reasons for the reductions and the expression of desirability of 
increasing the funds available to the U.S. section, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, the Bureau of the Budget indicated that the decision which 
had been made earlier in the fiscal year was still believed to be consistent with 
the 1960 budget policies and the treatment given other water resources agencies 
and that accordingly it was not in a position to recommend any revision at the 
present time. 

The estimates covering these projects will be considered in the Department’s 
budget for fiscal year 1961. Inclusion of the estimate in the Department’s 1961 
budget would meet in the main the requirements of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission for maintenance of the present flood control facilities 
at a reasonably high level of efficiency with some attendant risk. 

Should you or the Committee desire more information on this subject, I should 
be pleased to furnish it. 


Sincerely yours, 
L. H. Hewitt, 


Commissioner, U.S. Section, 
International Boundary and Water Commission, 


International Boundary and Water Commission, fiscal year 1960 
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ORIGINAL REQUEST TO BUDGET BUREAU 


Senator Jounson. Colonel Hewitt, now that you have had addi- 
tional conferences with the Bureau of the Budget, we will resume. 
Do you have a copy of this chart which shows the original request of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the amount included in the President’s 
budget and the reduction ¢ 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now you have asked for a restoration of $671,440 
for the El Paso projects, and I have been listening to people asking 
for restorations around here for 3 or 4 days, and I want you to tell me 
now what you would do if this $671,440 was restored, and I want you 
to justify to this committee why you asked for it in your budget. 


LOSS OF PROPERTY DURING FLOOD 


Colonel Hewirr. Very well, sir. I have a statement covering this 
work which, with your permission, I will include in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


REVETMENT PLACEMENT 


The funds requested for 1960 provide for 4.54 miles of regular scheduled revet- 
ment, plus 20.43 miles of deferred work, plus 0.3 mile of revetment required in 
connection with the proposed levee construction. The accomplishment of the 
deferred revetment will complete the revetment program. 

The $436,805 requested for fiscal year 1960 includes $77,785 for the regularly 
scheduled work, plus $359,020 for the deferred work, including $343,020 for the 
deferred revetment and $16,000 for the revetment required in connection with the 
levee construction. The 1960 costs are based on the 1959 estimated unit cost plus 
uncontrollable increases in normal costs. 


AMOUNT TO BE RESTORED 


Colonel Hewrrr. The figures for the projects or items which would 
be constructed if this amount was restored would include revetment 
along the Rio Grande in the vicinity of E] Paso. The amount to be 
restored would be $266,000 in round numbers making a total amount 
of $436,805 available for this work. 

During the floods we had last year there was a considerable loss 
of property which, in my opinion, sells for around $3,000 an acre, 
and there were many, many acres lost and this allowance would pre- 
vent the further loss of property in this manner, in any future flood.’ 

Senator Jounson. Do you feel this is essential ? 

Colonel Hewirr. I have tried to be very moderate in my request, 
and I have not asked for any appropriation which I do not con- 
sider essential. 

Senator Jounson. Well, you asked for $6,863,000 and they cut you 
$3,130,000. It looks like somebody had a big sharp knife there 
somewhere. 

If you do not get this money you endanger the loss of more land 
each day that you wait; do you not? 

Colonel Hewirr. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. You cannot anticipate when you are going to 
get another flood ? 

Colonel Hewrrr. No, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. And if you have not taken any precautions, you 
are going to waste some more property; is that not right? 

Colonel Hewirr. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. And you urgently requested it, but were denied 
it by the Budget Bureau ? 


CHANNEL CLEANUP 


Colonel Hewrrr. That is correct. 

Now the next item is channel cleanup, amounting to restoration of 
$228,000. A description of the work prepared will be included in 
the record with your permission. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


EXCAVATION 


Due to the silt carried by the waters of the Rio Grande, the pilot channel 
tends<to continuously aggrade and to meander from side to side. Numerous 
sandbars from which must be removed as a part of maintenance to keep a 
stable and properly improved channel. Berms from adjacent to the banks of 
the river, which begin to grow much the same as the sandbars and must be 
removed. This work, which often includes realinement of the banks, is es- 
sential to maintenance of the improved channel and its design capacity. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1960 include 500,000 cubic yards of 
regularly scheduled channel excavation plus 2 million cubic yards of deferred 
work necessary to restore the channel to its design capacity. Unless this de 
ferred work is performed, an extensive levee-raising program will have to be 
undertaken, the cost of which will far exceed the cost of channel works pro- 


posed. 

The $446,160 requested for fiscal year 1960 includes $87,500 for regularly 
scheduled excavation plus $358,660 for deferred work and is based on 1959 
estimated unit costs plus uncontrollable increases in normal costs. 


SILT AND DEPOSITS IN STREAMBED 


Colonel Hewrrt. This is essential for the reason that we have a situ- 
ation down there which causes a great deal of silt and deposits it in the 
streambed of the Rio Grande. We have to keep it cleaned out be- 
cause, as the river bottom rises, then we have a flood, and as our levees’ 
capacity to handle the flow becomes less and less, in order to prevent 
any possibility of overtopping our levees, we have to keep this cleaned 
out. 

Now, we do a part of it within the funds we have, insofar as we can, 
but the deposits gradually build up and we have to take this material 
out of the channel. 

Senator JoHnson. How much do you have for that? 

Colonel Hewirr. $228,000 approximately. 

Senator Jounson. That gives you a total of how much? 

Colonel Hewirr. That gives me a total of approximately $494,000 
for these two items. The balance of the $671,400 is for restoring 
the amounts for levee work and engineering expenses. 

Senator Jounson. What is your next item ? 


NEED FOR EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Hewrrr. The next item is equipment. We do need modern- 
ization of our equipment. Westarted out on a 5-year basis. 

The Congress has given us from time to time, certain moneys to 
carry out our program. However, a great deal of this program has 
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been suspended or deferred. The $305,000 which we are requesting 
to be restored for replacement of equipment will enable us to complete 
our replacement program within the time originally scheduled. 

Senator JoHnson. You thought originally you needed $476,400 in 
order to bring your equipment up to date and to keep operating, ac- 
cording to your 5-year plan? 

Colonel Hewirr. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. And you asked for that amount? 

Colonel Hewrrr. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. You felt that was essential ? 

Colonel Hewrrr. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. And you were cut down to $171,400? 

Colonel Hewirr. That is correct. 

Senator JoHNson. In other words, they gave you a reduction of 
$305,000; is that correct ? 

Colonel Hewrrr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. And you feel that if that $305,000 were restored 
you could get back in operation in accordance with your plan, and 
you think that is essential ? 


Colonel Hewirtr. That is correct, sir, and with your permission I 


will insert a complete breakdown of the total amount of $476,400 re- 
quested for this item. 


Senator JoHnson. Without objection it is so ordered. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT, $476,400 
EL PASO PROJECTS, $339,000 


Light equipment requiring replacement during fiscal year 1960 consists of one 
passenger car, two wheel-type tractors, four pickup trucks, three dump trucks, 
and miscellaneous small construction equipment, which equipment has been used 
beyond the standards and is wornout or obsolete. The normal replacement cost 
for light-duty equipment amounts to $25,000. 

Heavy-duty equipment employed in the operation and maintenance of the 
project consists of seven dragline and shovel excavators, six crawler- and one 
wheel-type tractors equipped with bulldozers, three wheel-type tractor-scrapers, 
four motor graders, and one tractor shovel. Heavy-duty equipment requiring 
replacement during fiscal year 1960 under the regular schedule amounts to 
$99,000 and includes one crawler tractor with bulldozer and one crawler mounted 
dragline with shovel attachment. 

Deferred heavy-duty equipment replacement requested for fiscal year 1960 in 
the amount of $215,000 consists of one 30-ton semitrailer; one 24% cubie yard 
wheel tractor loader; one 1% cubic yard dragline excavator; one 1% cubic yard 
excavator dragline, truck mounted; two motor graders; and one 12 cubic yard 
wheel scraper. With procurement of the above equipment, the heavy duty 
equipment replacement program will be in accord with the schedule submitted 
in 1956 and initiated in 1957 with certain modifications since, developed from 
experience and from practices of private contractors, and designed to effect 
maximum economy and efficiency of operation. 


LOWER RIO GRANDE, $125,400 


Light-duty equipment requiring replacement in 1960 consists of one pickup 
truck, one dump truck, one stake truck, two farm tractors, and small construc- 
tion equipment. This type of equipment is systematically replaced in accordance 
with Government standards as it becomes obsolete or as it wears out. The esti- 
Pas cost for replacement of light-duty equipment for fiscal year 1960 amounts 

15,400. 

Heavy-duty equipment on the project consists of two dragline excavators, two 

crawler tractors equipped with bulldozers, three wheeled tractors equipped with 
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bulldozers, four motor graders, and one tractor loader, wheel type. Normal re. 
placement scheduled for fiscal year 1960 consists of one crawler tractor unit 
replacing a tractor purchased in 1947 for which $20,000 is requested. 

Deferred replacement of heavy equipment requested for fiscal year 1960 con- 
sists of one motor grader, one truck tractor with 20-ton semitrailer, and one 
truck-mounted excavator dragline for which $90,000 is requested, which will com. 
plete the heavy-duty equipment replacement program initiated in 1957. 


FALCON DAM, $5,000 


Principal items of equipment on this project consists of four passenger cars, 
six pickups, four trucks, one fire truck, a wheel tractor, a motor grader, a tractor 
loader, and a crawler tractor. It is planned to replace one passenger car, one 
pickup, and miscellaneous small equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL GAGING STATIONS, $7,000 
For periodic replacement of the gaging station equipment used on the 70 


stream gaging stations operated by the United States section on the Rio Grande 
from El Paso, Tex. to the Guif of Mexico. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR RESIDENCES 


Senator Jonnson. What about these residences here? You asked 
for $450,000 for residences for Falcon Dam. How far is that from 
any city ? 

Colonel Hewrrr. 40 miles from Rio Grande City. 

Senator Jonson. How many people do you have living at the 
dam ? 

Colonel Hewrrr. There are 36 families living there. 

Senator Jonnson. Why do you need to have them living at the 
dam ? 

Colonel Hewirr. Because they have to be there. We generate 
power, the demand for power fluctuates from hour to hour, minute to 
minute, and we have to have powerhouse people there all the while. 

Senator Jonnson. For 24 hours a day ? 

Colonel Hewirr. For 24 hours a day, yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Do you sell that power ? 

Colonel Hewrrr. That power is distributed by the Bureau of Ree- 
lamation, and it is sold to private industry. 

Senator Jonnson. And do they pay for it? 

Colonel Hewitt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. What kind of a place do your men have to 
live in? 

Colonel Hewitt. They have houses now which were built during 
World War II and they were adapted from old barracks buildings 
which were located originally at Fort McIntosh. The houses cost 
more to maintain each year than is economical, and I believe that our 
annual maintenance cost is about 15 percent of the total value of the 
buildings at the present time. 


CONDITION OF RESIDENCES AT FALCON DAM 


In addition to that, they are termite-infested. The floors go 
through, and my people rate a decent place to live, and they do not 
have it. 

Senator Jounson. How many residences are involved ? 

Colonel Hewrrr. We are asking for 30 residences which are sufi- 
cient for the needs of the Commission. The other houses we have 
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now are leased to other Federal employees of the Immigration Serv- 
ice, the Treasury Department, and the Department of Agriculture. 

I believe that we would be glad to take care of those individuals, 
but we do not feel it is proper for us to submit an estimate for the 
benefit of the other Departments. Our plans are that the residences 
will be built on Government-owned property, therefore no site prepa- 
ration or procurement is required. Standard plans are available so 
that construction of the project can be completed within the year. 


Our plans visualize concrete block houses faced with brick. We be- 
lieve these houses can be built for $15,000 each. We do not plan to 


ask for any additional housing. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you think it is in the interests of economy and 
essential that you have this $450,000 ? 

Colonel Hewrrr. The price of these houses, or houses of similar 
quality, are going to increase as time goes on. The condition of the 
present houses at the present time are getting steadily worse. I believe 
the sooner we have the money the more economical it will be. It will 
be more economical to the people and to the Government. With your 
permission I will insert a complete statement of the history and condi- 
tion of the present buildings and our plans for the new construction. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


REPLACEMENT OF RESIDENCES 


The program for 1960 provides for replacement of 38 wood frame residences 
with 30 permanent masonry residences at an estimated total cost of $450,000. 

Prior to the construction of Falcon Dam, eight small frame residences from 
Fort McIntosh, the abandoned Army base in Laredo, Tex., were moved 75 miles 
to Falcon Village and set up as cheaply as possible as temporary residences. 
In addition, temporary barrack buildings from the abandoned Laredo Army Air 
Base and Fort McIntosh were cut into sections, moved to Falcon Village, and 
converted in the most economical manner into 30 residences. These 38 residences 
were occupied by Government construction forces during the construction of the 
project and since then have been occupied by the operation and maintenance 
forces. 

The buildings from which these residences were constructed were of typical 
wood frame, World War II cantonment type construction. Due to the hot and 
humid climatic conditions in the area, general deterioration of surfaces of such 
structures is rapid, making costly their maintenance in acceptable condition. 
High winds in the area cause extensive damage resulting in repeated repairs 
to porches and roofs, and termite infestation in wood members is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to control. Because of these conditions the cost of 
continuing to maintain the buildings to provide reasonable living quarters, ig 
estimated from the experience of the past 4 years to average at least $30,000 
annually. Replacement of the 38 temporary buildings with 30 permanent 
masonry residences estimated to cost $15,000 each or a total of $450,000 would 
reduce the maintenance cost to about $8,000, and hence effect a saving of about 
$22,000 annually. This saving would exceed the capital recovery cost of new 
residences estimated to amount to about $16,000 annually and therefore justi- 
fies the expenditure. 

The need for permanent housing at Falcon Dam is due to the lack of available 
housing in communities within reasonable commuting distance from the facility 
and conforms to the requirements of Bureau of Budget Circular No. A—18 in this 
regard. Based on a study of the family characteristics of residence to date, as 
suggested by the aforcmentioned circular, it is proposed that 28 residential 
units consisting of fourteen 2-bedroom, nine 3-bedroom, and five 4-bedroom 
dwellings, together with one guesthouse and one bachelor quarter unit, be con- 
structed. All residential units proposed are single family units conforming to 
design standards for permanent family housing prepared by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and would replace existing temporary single residential 
mits. Replacement of existing units with single rather than multiple family 
Wits is in accordance with stipulations of paragraph 4. Budget Bureau Circular 
No. A~18 which provides that single family units may receive special consideration 
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where remoteness of the station from community facilities makes it undesirable 
from the standpoint of safety, employee morale, recruitment, and retention of 
personnel to house employees in multifamily dwellings. Floor space provided 
will be within the limits provided in paragraph 7 of Budge Bureau Circular A-18, 


ANZALDUAS DAM 


Senator Jonnson. Now there is $555,560 for the lower river flood 
control project. 

Do you think you could do without that? 

Colonel Hewirr. I believe I will not need that. That was originally 
for surfacing levees. 

Senator JoHnson. We will postpone that for a while, anyway. 

Now you have the Anzalduas Dam and related work. You asked 
for $1,898,000, so they cut out the $898,000. Do you think you can 
get by with that until the next budget ? 

Colonel Hewrrr. I think I can; yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now, you have “Stabilization, mouth of the Rio 
Grande, $250,000.” They cut that out. 

Colonel Hewrrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. You felt that was necessary and you requested 
it and you had it in your budget request, but they eliminated it. Can 
you get by with that until your next budget ? 

Colonel Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. So the most essential items out of the $3 million 
approximately cut out would be the $671,440, and the $305,000 for 
the equipment replacement, and the $450,000 for the houses? 

Colonel Hewrrr. That is correct. 

Senator Jonson. So, in other words, if you could get about half 
of what they cut out, you would be in reasonably good shape? 

Colonel Hewrrr. I would be very happy to have it, Senator. 

Senator Jounson. All right, we thank you very much. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Senator JoHnson. Now we will go to the international educational 
exchange a toy The 1958 amount was approximately $21 million. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine was approximately $23,500,000. 

Again, Mr. Secretary, that might have been the result of some of 
this conference. I do not know. I think maybe we had something 
to do with it. 

Mr. Henperson. I’m sure you did. 

Senator Jonnson. This fellow Fulbright over here at least thought 
he had something to do with it. He kept me here on it several days 
and nights talking to House leaders and others. So I think we made 
some progress. 

The House allowed you $22,800,000, which seems to me to be a rea- 
sonably generous figure in the light of your budget estimate, although, 
as T remember, you wanted $30 million at one time. 

The House cut $735,000. That means you are asking for restora- 
tion of $570,000. 

Now, tell me why you ask that that $570,000 be restored ? 

Senator Fulbright, if you will excuse me, I have to be on the floor. 
Would you preside? ‘We will resume our session at 2 o’clock, but will 
you hear him out on that? We will follow your recommendations 
anyway on those matters. 
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Mr. Hatz. With your permission, I would like first to insert the 
statement of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs regarding the 
educational exchange program. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS ON INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES, FiscaL YEAR 1960 


As I review the past year of operations of the International Educational Ex- 
change program, what stands out in my thoughts is a statement made before this 
committee in 1958 by the late Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. It is a 
statement that bears repeating and should be pondered by all of us as we try 
to chart a court for this Nation through the troubled waters of foreign affairs. 

“This is going to be an entire historical era,” he said, “and what we do today 
should be the kind of stuff that will bear fruit in one or two generations from now. 
They (the Soviets) think more than we do in terms of what are the youngsters 
of today going to be thinking 20 years from now or 30 years from now when 
they become leaders in their own country? They do far more than we do in 
terms of these exchanges and in attempting to influence the thinking of the 
younger people, the opinionmaking people, the people who teach children, and 
in these respects, I think they are wiser than we are.” 

It is a lasting tribute to Secretary Dulles that the Nation is slowly but surely 
accepting his concept that our vital need is long-range planning for peace—that 
there are no quick solutions; no easily discovered panaceas for the problems 
confronting the free world. Our citizens are bracing themselves for a long- 
term struggle to preserve the way of life that has been unsurpassed in the amount 
of freedom and prosperity offered to the individual. 

As substantial evidence that we are thinking in ternis of long-range goals, 
I offer the record of the educational exchange program which, over two decades, 
has developed into a highly effective and popularly supported segment of our 
worldwide diplomatic effort. 

For the current year, with the additional amount of $300,000 voted for the 
salary increase, the Congress appropriated $23,100,000 in support of educational 
exchange activities in 103 other countries and dependent areas. The initial 
appropriation of $22,800,000 provided $2 million more than we had requested. 
As you know, this additional amount was earmarked for use in Latin America 
and I am happy to report that, thanks to this increase, we are achieving sub- 
stantial gains in the countries to the south of us—gains which I am certain 
are contributing to our long-range goals, as well as to our more immediate 
diplomatic requirements. 

For 1960 we are requesting $23,370,000 to maintain the program at the same 
level as in 1959 and to cover both the salary increase authorized by Public Law 
85-462 and two high priority programs in Iceland and France previously eon- 
ducted by the International Cooperation Administration. 

The House allowance of $22,800,000 which is $570,000 less than our budget 
estimate, is insufficient to meet the increased salary cost and to continue the 
special programs in Iceland and France without cutting deeply into other im- 
portant exchange activities planned for 1960. These include maintaining the 
hew program level in Latin America, making more adequate provision for 
Africa, and increasing substantially the small programs begun with certain 
of the Soviet bloc and eastern European countries. We had hoped not only to 
consolidate our gains in Latin America but, following that example, to extend 
them to these other areas. 

On the subject of our expanded program with Latin America, I should like 
to report—and I think that I owe you such a report—on what the extra $2 million 
has allowed us to do there. 

During 1959 we made a special effort to reach the university students in the 
other American Republics, who play such an important role in the polities of 
their countries, and who manifested their importance so potently during the 
Vice President’s trip. 

Our regular student program was stepped up considerably, and in addition, 
a series of 10 short-term seminars in universities in the United States for 
student leaders from 34 universities in Latin America were planned. Nine of 
these have already been completed. Ata meeting in the Department on May 25, 
the university directors of the seminars expressed the unanimous view that 
the projects were outstandingly successful. The visiting students were deeply 
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impressed by what they saw here and in their enthusiasm suggested that 
students from this country return their visit. 

The Embassy in Santiago, Chile, has reported that the Chilean student leaders 

who participated in the seminars have lost many of their prejudices and have 
been reformulating their entire viewpoints about the United States. The Em. 
bassy endorses the suggestion that students from this country attend similar 
seminars in Latin America to show that we can learn something from them 
too. As a result, three such seminars have been designated for Argentina, 
Chile, and Colombia and are now being planned by Rutgers University, the 
University of Texas, and the University of California at Los Angeles. 
. .We have also inaugurated junior year abroad projects in Latin America, 
These programs have been flourishing successfully in Europe for many years 
under private auspices. The Department is cooperating with four American 
universities that are undertaking junior years in Brazil, Peru, Chile, and Costa 
Rica during 1959. 

The increase in the 1959 appropriation enabled us to provide adequate orienta- 
tion for all American grantees prior to their departure for Latin America, 
‘Under the direction of the Honorable Roy Tasco Davis, our former Ambassador 
to Haiti and Minister to Panama, this program is in full swing at the Washington 
International Center, now headed by Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, formerly president 
‘of the University of Maine. 

The regular exchanges of teachers and professors with Latin America, as well 
‘as the number of distinguished Latin American visitors and specialists brought 
to the United States have all increased during 1959. Some of the members of 
aT er have met these important Latin Americans during their visits to 

e Hill. 

The gains we have made this year are substantial. But unless we can follow 
them up with similar programs in 1960, 1961 and for several years after that, we 
risk having the fruits of our efforts die on the vine. I therefore support fully 
the request that the full budget estimate of $23,370,000 be restored. 

In addition to the restoration of our budget request, I should like to call the 

committee’s attention to our pressing need for relief from the requirement that 
not less than $7,250,000 of the appropriated funds be used to purchase foreign 
currencies owed to or owned by the Treasury. 
_ As the foreign currencies available from the sale of surplus war materials run 
out, we are continuing programs under Public Law 584, 79th Congress, wherever 
possible through the use of currencies generated by the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities under Public Law 480, 82d Congress. Although we regularly 
‘report our plans to use Public Law 480 funds to the Congress, these currencies 
do not require purchase. We have now reached the point where the maximum 
amount of purchased foreign currencies which can be effectively used in coun- 
tries where we have Public Law 584 programs is $4,811,500. In France alone, we 
are losing an annual foreign currency purchase capability of $1 million with the 
exhaustion of surplus property funds available to us in that country. 

Thus, the requirement that $7,250,000 be used to purchase foreign currencies 
means that we will be faced with the difficult or impossible problem of making 
effective use of $2,438,500 in appropriated funds—funds that are urgently needed 
to carry out programs in countries where foreign currencies are not available 
for our purposes. The only possible solution—and this can only be a partial 
‘one—lies in the transfer of these funds to the U.S. Information Agency 
‘to cover overseas operating expenses of the exchange program. Since the USIA 
is already using foreign currencies as specified by the Congress, the additional 
‘amount which ean be transferred to that Agency is highly problematical. 

As it now stands, therefore, the requirement that we purchase no less than 
$7,250,000 worth of foreign currencies can only result in a net reduction in the 
expenditure of dollar funds for other needed programs. I recommend that the 
requirement be reduced to $4,811,500, the actual amount which we need for pro- 
gram purposes. Over and above this amount, we shall continue as we have done 
in the past, to utilize purchased foreign currencies to the maximum extent pos 
sible. We shall of course also continue to use foreign currencies made available 
to us under Public Law 480 and are planning to use an estimated $6,817,300 of 
such currencies in 1960. 

We have requested the amount of $5,000 for the entertainment needs of the 
distinguished visitors we expect to bring to this country next year. I do not 
need to tell you that with distinguished foreign guests, many of them members of 
Parliament, cabinet officers, supreme court judges, and top government officials, 
as well as outstanding writers and scholars, we are making a mistake if we 
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do not offer them the type of hospitality that has become internationally standard 
for persons of renown. Certainly, distinguished Americans who travel abroad 
expect and receive no less. 

The maximum of $1,000 for entertainment purposes set by the House, which 
is less than $1 per head, would result in our having to be satisfied with less 
than a hundred percent job of putting our best foot forward. It is a sound 
pusiness practice to invite clients from out of town to dinner or to receptions 
where business can be conducted on a relaxed and informal basis. Under the 
educational exchange program we are in the business of ideas and we are trying 
to display our wares in the best possible manner. We need not less than $5,000 
in order to provide the right atmosphere in which our distinguished foreign 
guests can exchange ideas with distinguished Americans. 

We have requested $1,500,000 for administrative expenses. The House al- 
lowance of $1,437,500 is a reduction of $62,500, which represents the amount 
required to meet the increased cost of administrative support services at home 
and abroad. Here again, I urge the restoration of the full amount to assure 
a continuation of the solid momentum the program has developed so far. 

I am sure the members of this committee have not failed to notice the report 
prepared by the General Accounting Office which noted deficiencies in the ad- 
ministrative practices of carrying out this program. I should like to point out 
that most of the irregularities cited in this report occurred during 1955 and 
1956. Even before the report appeared there had been remedial action and ad-: 
ditional corrective measures have since been taken. An analysis of the transac- 
tions cited by the GAO has been made by the Department and I should like to 
offer this analysis, with the Department’s comments, for possible inclusion in 
the record. 

During two decades of experience in sponsoring cultural exchange, the De- 
partment has witnessed the rise of a new aspect of diplomacy. Relationships 
among nations now involve peoples as well as governments. As a result, the 
need to open avenues of communication between peoples has never been greater. 
In cultural exchange we have one of the best means of breaking down the bar- 
riers of ignorance that separate peoples and maintain tensions. 

For the coming fiscal year we are anxious to consolidate the gains we have 
made. We can do this by maintaining our 1960 program at the level attained 
in 1959, but we need a little more than the actual amount of last year’s appro- 
priation to do this. I therefore urge this committee to restore the appropria- 
tion to the budget estimate and to take the necessary steps to free the program 
from the requirement that we purchase more foreign currency than we can ef- 
fectively use. 

In requesting your favorable consideration of these estimates I would like, in 
closing, to call your attention to the fact that the US. Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange, appointed by the President to advise the 
Secretary of State on these activities, has stated in its 20th semiannual report 
to Congress dated July 9, 1958, its unanimous opinion that these programs have 
been projected along sound lines and that they have come to be recognized as 
most effective instruments of foreign policy. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Mr. Hauz. Mr. Chairman, the House reductions of $570,000 would 
eliminate the funds required for two important programs, $240,000 - 
for programs in Iceland and France which have been previously con- 
ducted by the ICA and which the Department is taking over under 
comparative transfer this year, and $330,000 for pay increases au- 
thorized by the Congress in Public Law 85-462. 

These are the two items of increase which represent the $570,000. 
Now, we are not able to close down the program in Iceland and 
France: since this is a going program, we think this would be very | 
undesirable. Neither are we able to force the people who are now 
working on the program to take pay decreases since these have been 
authorized by law and we are required to make the payment. We do 
not think we can make that amount of saving. Therefore, we would 
have to turn to the increase in the program which we had planned 
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to undertake in Africa and we would have to also reduce somewhat 
the program for Eastern Europe. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT ON AFRICA PROGRAM 


The $467,000 increase planned for Africa next year, and the $103,- 
000 increase for Eastern Europe would have to be eliminated if the 
House figure stood, and we think these programs are important. 


REPORT OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Senator Munpr. I started to ask this question earlier, and the 
chairman suggested I defer it until now. 

I want to get your reaction to the statement the House committee 
made in its report where they said: 

The report made to this committee by the General Accounting Office in 
January 1959 indicates that an extremely loose fiscal policy had been pursued 
in the past insofar as this program is concerned and demonstrated the need for 


much stronger supervision of financial and administrative practice. The com- 
mittee insists every effort be made to reduce the excessive administrative costs 


of this program. 

Now, what were they talking about and what have you done to meet 
that objection ? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. On the first point, the General Accounting 
Office conducted an obligation audit in this office at the end of the 
year and found that certain items had been obligated without having 
firm specification of the individual’s name on the obligation document. 
In other words, there had been changes in the designation of individ- 
uals, although there had been agreement that a certain individual 
would be brought from a particular country. 

The General Accounting Office took exception to this practice, 
which people in IES had been following in quite good faith. 

We have had long discussions with the General Accounting Office 
on this point. We have agreed to conform to an agreed standard 
on this question of obligation. 


GAO CRITICISM OF CERTAIN EXPENDITURES 


There were a second group of exceptions or questions raised by the 
General Accounting Office which related to specific expenditures 
which they felt were ill advised or unjustified. 

There was one case of an individual accompanying an individual 
who had not adjusted too well to U.S. life on a trip around the country. 
They questioned the wisdom of this one. We feel we were justified 
in making this expenditure. 

They alee questioned—— 

Senator Futsricut. What was the nature of it, or what happened! 

Mr. Hatt. What happened? Well, we brought a leader here from 
one of the African countries who had not previously been in the 
United States or in a Western country. I think it was a question 
of maladjustment, fear, perhaps timidity. We found it desirable to 
send someone with her as a companion, and this was a point where 
the General Accounting Office felt—— 

Senator Futsricur. “Where was she from ? 
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Mr. Hau. I have forgotten the name of the country. From one 
of the new republics in West Africa, sir. 

Senator Fu.sricut. This was a difference in judgment as to 
whether or not this was a proper thing to do—— 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

memator Fupsricut. Between you and the General Accounting 
Office ¢ 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. This is one type of exception that was taken. 

Now, on some of the points they raised we think they were right. 
We are prepared to agree. 

Senator Fu.sricnt. Do you agree to that one? 

Mr. Haut. No, sir. This one we feel we were justified in sending 
someone with her. 

PRACTICE ON FURNISHING ESCORTS 


Senator Munpr. You do not make it a general practice—— 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. To send one person around the country with one 
escort from the State Department ? 

Mr. Haut. No, sir, unless there is a language problem. If there 
is a language barrier, we do this. 

Senator Fu.srieut. I think probably you ought to make this very 
clear—as to what is your justification, I mean—so we can judge 
whether or not the Accounting Office is being presumptuous in sub- 
stituting their judgment. 

Mr. Hatyi. This was a case where we felt that there was full 
justification. 

Senator Futsricut. Well, why? Imean be specific about it. 

Mr. Hau. Because the individual was really afraid of American 
society, in the sense she felt ill at ease, but if she had a friend with 
her she felt quite satisfied. 

Senator Futsricnt. Where was she from? 

Mr. Hatt. I donot know, sir. 


SELECTION PROCEDURES CRITICIZED BY GAO 


Mr. Haut. There was a second point on this case I should mention. 
The General Accounting Office was also critical of the selection proce- 
dures by which this individual was selected because they said she 
should never have been selected in the first place. 

We feel this again is a case where we are going to obviously make 
occasional tisiaaen in judgment, but, on the whole, we think our 
selection processes are good. 

But, in the main, I would say that we had conformed to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office recommendations on the fiscal side. It is only, 
I would say, in these questions of judgment. 


PROBLEMS IN SELECTING EXCHANGEES WHO SPEAK ENGLISH 


Senator Munpr. Do you have difficulty in finding these people over- 
seas to come here who can speak English and understand English? 
Since my name is attached to the bill, I suppose I have had, oh, a 
couple of hundred of them through my office a year, and on occasion 
I find folks who can neither understand English nor speak it, and 
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I wonder how much benefit they get from a trip around here if they 
do not know what is going on. 

Can you not find people in your selection who can speak English 
when they come over? Or have you any way over there so you can 
give them a “quickie” course in basic English so before they come they 
would be able to read a paper and ask a question, get an answer? 

I just wonder if maybe there is not some justification to the criticism 
of the General Accounting Office if it is bringing people over who have 
no knowledge of the language unless it is simply impossible to find 
them. 

Mr. Hau. In some countries it is impossible to find qualified people 
who know English. 

I would like Mr. Edgar to respond to this question. 

Mr. Epa@ar. Mr. Senator, we feel the selection should not be based 
on their knowledge of the language. It may be that their importance 
in the country is such that our Ambassador there feels the visit here 
is quite worthwhile in the interest of the program. 

if that is the case, we think that the extra money for supplying the 
interpreter is justified. 

Senator Munpr. Do you think the individual from overseas gets 
as much value from the trip if he has no knowledge of the language 
as he would if he had some understanding of it ¢ 

Mr. Epear. Perhaps the fact they do not have the language is an 
indication of the restrictions around their point of view and that 
they need the trip more. 

Senator Munpr. These would be important people, you mean, in 
government or in some leadership or public opinion-formulating pro- 
gram over there ? 

Mr. Epoar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Following through on what the House said, they 
say that a table prepared by the Department of State, which appears 
on page 1034 of the hearings, estimates that the total U.S. Govern- 
ment exchange of persons program for the present fiscal year amounts 
to $127,633,897 and that in 1960 fiscal year these programs will total 
$140,053,797. 

Now, does that table which appears in the House hearings, which I 
have not seen, show specifically how the finances are taken care of for 
the extra $100 million which is not included in the budget request or 
the Department’s request here? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. That shows all programs. It includes the 
International Cooperation Administration program for technician 
training and the Department of the Army program in the Ryukyus, 
and it also covers the exchange programs financed under Public Law 
480, the Finnish program, and the Irish program. 

Senator Munor. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, we have that table re- 
produced in our hearings, because some Senators may not get the 
House hearings. 

Senator Futsricut. Is this the table you are speaking of [indi- 
cating | ? 

Senator Munpr. No. It is on page 1034 of the House hearings. 

Senator Futsricnt. That is the same as this one. 

Senator Munpr. I cannot see the one you have there. 

Senator Fursricut. It is a mimeographed reproduction. 
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Mr. Hauu. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Just so it appears in our hearings so Senators will 
have it available. 

Senator Fu.sricut. Yes. 

Mr. Hau. At this point I would also like to insert the related 
schedules showing the complete analysis of the exchange program. 

Senator Futsricut. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


U.S. Government exchange programs, fiscal year 1959 





Exchanges Program 
costs 


———— —_———- 


Department of State: 
International Educational Exchange Service: 
Internationa! educational exchange activities_.........-.--.._---.--- 5, 346 $23, 370, 000 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
SET UII SO IND a nis Fabtech etoigminingtncbasipmiarie 1, 446 1 7, 386, 100 











Finnish (Public Law 265, 8ist Oe a ceddducaceeonhdidmeecede 29 320, 700 

India educational fund (Public Law, 82d Cong.)_._.......---------- 40 216, 497 

Ireland (Public Law 665, 83d Cong.)......-.----------------- ease 28 85, 600 
International Cooperation Administration: Total estimated participant 
and technician element involving training activities in the United 

a eee ee eee ockhien xdelediadk<ee eee 213, 581 3 96, 040, 000 

i itadovgttmecent sine eee a caddis clive amaingns hasan daeh adic oan mipmiahhen 20, 470 127, 418, 897 

NG On ASR CRB PUI os oc ac crane ses wadniducisc manmiwaarniewnaeneae 66 215, 000 

Total_.--.- oheuhes Ee ee. ee | 20, 536 127, 633, 897 








1 Foreign currencies available without dollar reimbursement. Includes $3,489,860 for aid to American- 
sponsored schools. 


1 Estimated total number of participants to be trained in the United States and third countries plus all 
U.8. technicians overseas involved in technical cooperation projects whether hired direct or by contract. 
§ Does not include domestic program expenses. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


U.S. Government exchange programs, fiscal year 1960 











Exchanges Program 
costs 
Department of State: 
International Educational Exchange Service: 
International educational exchange acti ities____ : edie 4, 881 $23, 370, 000 
Agric lt 11al Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480, 83d Cong.)_ - i isa ease en dnsecslellt icine dilimeie 1, 955 1 6, 817, 300 
Finnish (Public Law 265, 81st Cong.) - red ait baie Sethe 29 319, 000 
India ed‘icational f nd (Public T aw 48, 82d Cong.) ___- = 40 216, 497 
Treland (Public Law 665, 83d Conz.)__. 35 70, 000 
International Cooperation Administ-ation: Total estimated participant 
and technician element involving training activities in the United 
gS ea ae: Bee eee ae wits tots cm 215,415 | 3 108, 997, 000 
Total_. A a eal andl ap rn lt iil bo ae deb at nee dled oc eabbasDicarpai ed 22, 355 139, 789, 797 
Department of Army (Ryukyus)..........._.__.. asi Griaicia erate biaimeradacnietetsanieans 145 264, 000 


Bids. ac2 bp teaueed enntaa isa dit nainn piso daneeelhcadaa teenie 22, 500 140, 053, 797 





Foreign currencies available without dollar reimbursement. Includes $2,459,800 for aid to American- 
sponso-ed schools. 


‘Estimated total number of participants to be trained in the United States and third countries plus all 
U8. technicians overseas involved in technical cooperation projects whether hired direct or by contract. 
‘Does not include domestic program expenses. 


41889—59——16 
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ICA PROGRAM RELATION TO EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricur. While you are on that, would you elaborate a 
little more the nature of the $96 million from the ICA? That has 
nothing to do with cultural exchange ? 

Mr. Hauu. No. This is primarily for short courses. It is directed 
to specific ICA programs of a technical nature in a given country to 
raise the economic standards of the country. 

Senator Fuusricutr. How did it get lumped in with exchange? It 
is not an exchange program at all, is it? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. 

Senator Fursricutr. There is no mutuality. We do not send com- 
parable people to their country to learn, do we? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. Why is it carried as part of the exchange pro- 

am ¢ 

Mr. Hat. It isnot. This table has been prepared annually in this 
form since the House committee first requested it in the hearings on 
our 1956 estimates. 

Senator Munpr. Could you not prepare for us a table which deals 
only with exchanges? I concur with Senator Fulbright. It seems 
to me this paragraph that I read from the House report is a bit mis- 
leading when it says $127 million last year and $140 million this year 
is in the exchange of persons program. 

Senator Fursricnt. Actually they cut the exchange this year. 
There is no increase at all. 

Senator Munpr. It certainly gives our colleagues an erroneous in- 
pression. 

Could you prepare a new table for our hearings which would show 
just how much in total the actual exchange program is from all these 
other agencies? Because part of this is obviously not exchange. 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. We will try to make a segregation of the ICA 
portion, yes, sir. I think most of that would be excluded under that 
definition, however. 

Senator Futsricut. I agree with the Senator. I do not like this 
coupling of the ICA, which is an entirely different kind of activity 
from the international exchange under the Smith-Mundt and the 
allied cultural program. 

That will be useful in our hearings. 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


U.S. Government cultural exchange programs, fiscal year 1959 


Exchanges |Program costs 


_————————— ee eee eee |e 


Department of State: 
International Educational Exchange Service: 





International educational exchange activities. _..............--..---- 5, 296 $23, 370, 000 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
mn PIU ind etn nine sabia cmp ow eseceiccanbecclanns leat 1, 446 1 7, 386, 100 
Finnish (Public Law 265, 81st Cong.).......-...-...-.-.-- 29 320, 700 
SR gl Re OR a er a en 28 85, 600 
Subtotal (total program funds shown in the budget for interna- 
tional educational exchange activities) ..........-....-.--..----- 6, 799 81, 162, 400 
India educational fund (Public Law 48, 82d Cong.)....---.--.-.---_- 40 216, 497 
Osa ca asec acade scala cnty ovaeig vata Seco ohchaaininn 4 sak nba soleil Riad banasaai eae 6, 839 31, 378, 897 





1 Foreign currencies available without dollar reimbursement. Includes $3,489,860 for aid to American- 
sponsored schools. 


U.S. Government cultural exchange programs, fiscal year 1960 








Exchanges Program 
costs 
Department of State: 
International Educational Exchange Service: 
International educational exchange activities. ............---------.-- 4, 851 $23, 370, 000 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
ee UE EE AE SS Ee ee ett 8S. 1, 955 1 6, 817, 300 
Finnish (Public Law 265, 8lst Cong.)......................-..--....- 29 319, 000 
Ireland (Public Law 665, 83d Cong.)...........---.---------. ashanti 35 70, 000 
Subtotal (total program funds shown in the budget for inter- 
national educational exchange activities) _............-...---.---- 6, 870 30, 576, 300 
India educational fund (Public Law 48, 82d Cong.)-...-...-.-------- 40 216, 497 
TS ih tiwag sehen Sicha dain tila insects ide alclelnlaoen sch beard galetata 6, 910 30, 792, 797 





1 Foreign currencies available without dollar reimbursement. Includes $2,459,800 for aid to American- 
sponsored schools. 


GAO ATTITUDE ON FISCAL POLICY 


Senator Futsrient. Go ahead. 

Senator Munpt. That is all. 

Senator Futsricut. I want to return a moment to this General 
Accounting Office accusation on this “extremely loose fiscal policy.” 
Do I understand that that is the attitude of the General Accounting 
Office or is this a characterization by the House? 

Mr. Haut. A characterization by the House. 

Senator Futpricut. What did the General Accounting Office say 
about it? Did they characterize it as extremely loosely administered ? 

Mr. Hatt. I do not believe so, sir. There was no disagreement 
really between ourselves and the General Accounting Office. They 
were in the Department auditing. We had discussions lasting over 8 
or10 months. These findings go back to 1955-56. 

I do not think they were particularly disturbed about the situation 
at IES. They are satisfied corrections have been made. We have not 
had this kind of characterization from the General Accounting Office. 

Senator Futpricut. Can you produce a letter from the General Ac- 
counting Office to the effect that whatever these criticisms were based 


on has been largely remedied by the action taken within the Depart- 
ment 
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Mr. Hatt. I believe their report itself indicates that. I unfor- 
tunately do not have a copy here. 

Senator Fu.srient. I want to include it in the record, in this 
record, that whatever it was has been corrected. 

But I would like an elucidation in detail of this first point you made, 
Do I understand that they objected because the name of the recipient 
of a scholarship was not included in the list ? 


SUBSTITUTION OF GRANTEES 


Mr. Haru. Well, we had a name in there. There had been changes 
in the individual to come on the scholarship. 

Senator Futsricutr. How did that occur and why ? 

Mr. Haru. Well, because a selected grantee was unable to come for 
family reasons, health reasons, and there was a change. 

Senator Futsrient. You could not prevent that ? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. 

Senator Futsrienr. And if you found a reason not to bring them, 
you ought not to bring them. 

Mr. Harz: That is correct. But their feeling was that the item 
should not have been left obligated. 

As I understand it, we had then substituted another grantee for the 
original one, and they therefore felt this was not a valid obligation, 
They felt that when once the individual did not come, the obligation 
should be canceled and we had to start with a new obligation against 
the next fiscal year’s funds. 

There were also other questions about the length of time that obli- 
gations were left on the books. You see, this is an appropriation 
which we obligate one year and spend in the next, of necessity, be- 
cause the individual has to plan abroad to come to this country, and 
it — some time to get a leave from his university, business or other 
affairs. 

Senator Futsricut. After you explained that to the General Ac- 
counting Office, did they see the reason for it? 

Mr. Hatu. I think they accepted it in most cases, yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. I think it would be useful if you can clear this 
statement up. This is a very damaging statement. They say “ex- 
tremely loose fiscal policy.” 

Did they find out any embezzlement had taken place in this program? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. No, there was no such question. 

Senator Futsrient. Did they accuse anybody of it? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. 

Senator Fursricutr. Any gross mistake? I mean did you under- 
take some program and then decide that it was wrong and you had 
wasted $500,000 on it or anything like that? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir. 


CONTRACTS FOR HANDLING EXCHANGES 


Senator Munpr. Did the General Accounting Office have any criti- 
cism of the contracts which are sometimes used for handling these 
exchanges and indicate that perhaps a better job could be done if this 
committee had provided the State Department with additional per- 
sonnel so they could supervise these foreign visitors with State De- 
partment personnel instead of through contractual relationships? 
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Mr. Hau. They did not raise that specific question. They did 
raise certain questions about our relationships with the contractors 
on the ground that we were not auditing the contractors’ books cur- 
rently enough, and the delay in this was in part due to shortage of 

rsonnel. ‘This has been corrected by our using some of the people 
out of the central fiscal office to do the auditing. 

Senator Munpr. What is your experience as a budget officer? Do 
I understand when you contract for them you allow about $500 per 
individual? Isthat right? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Munpr. Do you think that maybe you could get more 
economy and better service if you provided enough personnel in the 
Department to handle this? Or do you think that it is better to do 
the way you have been doing? 

Mr. Haru. Well, I think the present arrangements are generally 
satisfactory. Whether we could do a better job ourselves, I am not 
in a position to say. 

Perhaps Mr. Edgar would want to comment on that. He is the 
administrator of the program. 

Mr. Epaar. We have not given much consideration to a change 
from the present system, because we are directed by law to use con- 
tract agencies to the maximum extent possible. 

Senator Munpr. Yes, but the basic law says you are to use them 
preferentially wherever practicable. Now, “wherever practicable” 
covers a pretty wide waterfront. 

We have been at this now a little over 10 years, and I would think 
that by now you would have formulated some opinions or have made 
some studies which indicate whether this is the optimum method or 
whether some other method would be better. 

I have no opinion of my own at all, but I hear the question raised 
sometimes, and I think that this committee would welcome your guid- 
ance on these questions. 

Mr. Epcar. My personal experience is that basically the contract 
arrangement is satisfactory. 


ACTUAL SUPERVISION OF CONTRACT AGENCIES 


Senator Munpr. Do you do a pretty close job of supervising not 
only the financial arrangements, which the General Accounting Office 
seems to think you do not do quite promptly enough according to the 
budget officer, but how good a job do you do of supervising the actual 
work which is done, quite regardless of the bookkeeping facilities? 

Mr. Epear. We try to do it up to the point of supervising without 
duplication. 

enator Munptr. What does that mean? 

Mr. Epear. We do not do exactly the same things they do. Otner- 
wise we would be wasting money. 

Senator Munpr. No, but I mean, does anybody supervise what they 
do to be sure that it is done properly—that once they have contracted 
with an individual they have given it the same careful followthrough 
and considered attention to the individual as would be done we hope 
were it handled by State Department personnel ? 


41889—59——__17 
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Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. We have in the Department sections, each of 
which has direct responsibility for supervision over each of our con- 
tract. agencies, by category, of course, and one of their purposes is to 
work out the programs in advance with the contract agent to be sure 
that it is in keeping with our basic principles. 

And we then talk usually with the grantee before he or she leaves 
the country to get reactions and opinions. 

Subsequently, of course, we get reports from our Embassies when 
the people get back to their home countries. 


PERSONAL REVIEW OF CONTRACTING AGENCY'S WORK 


Senator Munpr. Do you on occasion have an inspector or an auditor 
or somebody from the Department make a personal look at what is 
being done and what is 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. We have an auditor. 

Senator Munpt. So you do not have to rely entirely on the work of 
the grantee / 

Mr. Enear. Yes, sir. We audit their accounts on a regular basis, 

Senator Munpr. I am not talking about accounts. I am talking 
about their service, their handling of the individual. 

Mr. Epear. We have an evaluation section in IES that reviews all 
the reports that come in in connection with all of the grantees to at- 
tempt to determine whether the trips have been successful. 

Senator Munpr. In addition to that, do you have -— persona] 
supervision or inspection or audit of action so that you do not rely 
entirely on the grantee ¢ 

'Mr. Enear. Yes, sir; to the extent we have representatives in six 
of the ports in the country and that many of the grantees stop at each 
of those cities and are taken care of there by the heads of our re- 
ception centers so that we get a reaction there again. 

Senator Munpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Futsricut. In the discussion with the House committee 
about this statement which says that “several involve payments which 
did not result in direct benefit to the exchange program,” this refers 
to the two you mentioned a moment ago—the cases in which you used 
an interpreter ? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. There was also a case of—I believe one case— 
a grant of certain athletic equipment which they felt did not give any 
benefit to the exchange program. 

_ Senator Frciericut. That is, General Accounting Office thought 
that, or the committee ? 





GAO AUTHORITY TO EVALUATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Hau. General Accounting Office. 

Senator Futsricnt. Does the General Accounting Office undertake 
to evaluate the program aside from accounting practices? I mean, 
is it their duty to come in and say, “We think this is a good program 
or a bad program,” or that history is an interesting subject ? 

Mr. Hawi. They have been doing that somewhat in their recent 
audits. 

Senator Futsricutr. When did they get any authority to evaluate 
the merits of this kind of program as opposed to checking upon the 
expenditures of their funds? 


mm ee 
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Mr. Hat. I think their authority was broadened in 1950 by the 
Congress in the Accounting Act of 1950 to give them really broader 
authority to look into the management of all agencies and thus to 
attempt to evaluate programs. The authority is broad. 

Senator Futsrieut. I wonder if you will find that authority and 
put it in the record at this point 

Mr. Haut. Yes, sir. 

Senator Funsriecutr. As to under what authority they undertake 
to decide whether or not this is a good program and whether or not 
a particular recipient of a scholarship was a suitable person. They 
apparently do that; GAO does. 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 





{From the GAO Manual for Guidance of Federal Agencies] 


CHAPTER 2000—COMPREHENSIVE AUDITS 
Sec. 
2010 Introduction. 
2020 Nature of the comprehensive audit. 
2030 Comprehensive audit work applied to segments of designated agencies. 
0 Differences between comprehensive audits and commercial-type audits. 
2050 Retention of accounts and records for comprehensive audit. 
2060 ‘Transfer of records after completion of comprehensive audit. 
2070 «Audit reports. 


SECTION 2010—INTRODUCTION 


2010.10 ORIGIN OF COMPREHENSIVE AvupITS. As an agent of the legislative 
branch of the Government, the Comptroller General has from time to time been 
given broad statutory authority to review the activities of Government agencies. 
Important among the various statutes are sections 312(a) and 313 of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, section 206 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, section 206(c) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, and sections 111(d) and 117(a) of the Budget and Accounting Proce- 
dures Act of 1950. Auditing on a comprehensive basis was instituted by the 
Comptroller General of the United States in 1949 as a means of more effectively 
discharging the audit responsibilities placed on him by law. 

2010.20 PURPOSE OF THE COMPREHENSIVE AUDIT, Stated as simply as possible, 
the purpose of the comprehensive audit is to determine how well the agency or 
activity under audit is discharging its financial responsibilities. Financial 
responsibilities are construed as including the expenditure of funds and the 
utilization of property and personnel in the furtherance only of authorized 
programs or activities in an effective, efficient, and economical manner. A neces- 
sary corollary to such determinations is the periodic reporting of audit findings, 
including deficiencies observed and recommendations for improvements where 
required. 

2010.30 LeGaAL AUTHORITY. Congressional authority for audits with the objec- 
tive set forth in the foregoing paragraph clearly exists in the legislative history 
of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, and the Accounting and Auditing Act 
of 1950. 

Section 312(a) of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, states: 

“The Comptroller General shall investigate, at the seat of Government or else- 
where, all matters relating to the receipt, disbursement, and application of 
public funds. * * *” (31 U.S.C. 58(a)). 

Section 117(a) of the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 provides that: 

“Except as otherwise specifically provided by law, the financial transactions 
of each executive, legislative, and judicial agency, including but not limited to 
the accounts of accountable officers, shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with such principles and procedures and under such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the Comptroller General of the United 
States.. In the determination of auditing procedures to be followed and the 
extent of examination of vouchers and other documents, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall give due regard to generally accepted principles of auditing, including 
consideration of the effectiveness: of accounting organizations and systems; 
internal andit and control, and related administrative practices of the respective 
agencies” (31 U.S.C. 67(a)). 
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SECTION 2020—-NATURE OF THE COMPREHENSIVE AUDIT 


2020.10 Avupir Opsecttves. In order that the full responsibility of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in the audit of a Government agency may be discharged, 
a comprehensive audit includes as objectives determinations as to whether— 


(1) The agency is carrying out only those activities or programs aun- 
thorized by the Congress and is conducting them efficiently and in the man- 
ner authorized. 
(2) Expenditures are made only in the furtherance of authorized activi- 


ties and in accordance with the requirements of applicable laws and regula- 
tions, including decisions of the Comptroller General. 
(3) The agency collects and accounts properly for all revenues and re 


ceipts arising from its activities. | 
(4) The assets of the agency or those in its custody are adequately safe- 
guarded and controlled and utilized in an efficient manner. 


(5) Reports by the agencies to the Congress and to the central control 
agencies, such as the Bureau of the Budget, disclose fully the nature and 
scope of activities conducted and provide a proper basis for evaluating the | 
agency’s operations 

2020.20 ELEMENTS OF A COMPREHENSIVE AupiIT. To provide a basis for the , 
above determinations and the actions which may be necessary, comprehensive | 
audits include— 

(1) A study of the pertinent laws and legislative history to ascertain 
congressional intent as to the purposes of the activities engaged in by the 
agency, their intended scope, the manner in which they are to be conducted, 


and the extent of the agency’s authority and responsibility. 7 
(2) A review of the policies established by the agency (and to the extent 
applicable, by the central control agencies) to determine whether they (a) 
conform to the intent of Congress, and (b) are designed to carry out the 
authorized activities in an effective and efficient manner. f 


(3) A review of the procedures, practices, form of organization (particu- 
larly as to the segregation of duties and responsibilities), and system of 
reporting, review, and inspection as well as other elements of internal 
control to determine whether they (a) provide reasonable assurance of 


a ed ee 


( 
control over expenditures, receipts and revenues, and assets, (b) assure 1 
the accuracy, reliability, and usefulness of financial data, including the I 
budget statements and supporting data presented to the Bureau of the i 
Budget and the Congress, (c) promote operational efficiency, (d@) result in 
adherence to prescribed policies, and (e) assure compliance with the re | t 
quirements of applicable laws, regulations, and decisions. I 
(4) A review and analysis, by activities, of receipts and revenues, ex- t 
penditures, and the utilization of assets together with all related control I 
processes as a basis for evaluating the effectiveness with which public funds t 
are applied and property utilized. This will include comparisons of per- a 
formance with budget estimates and with results of prior pe:iods and evalu 0 
ation of costs of performance in relation to accomplishments. I 
(5) The examination of individual transactions, the confirmation of bal- 
ances with debtors, creditors, and depositaries, and the physical inspection | yp 
of property, to the extent necessary to determine whether (a) transactions i e) 


have been consummated in accordance with applicable laws, regulations, and pi 
decisions, and have been correctly classified, (b) resources and finaneial 


transactions have been properly accounted for, and (c) control processes of ir 
the agency are functioning effectively. | oo 

(6) The exploration and full development of all important deficiencies | tl 
encountered and the presentation of appropriate recommendations: for cor- er 
rective action by the Congress, where needed, agency heads, or the control Mr 
agencies such as the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil Service Commission, Sl 
and the General Services Administration. This will include the reporting ar 
of any programs undertaken or transactions completed without authority of ch 
law which were disclosed during the audit as well as the stating of exceptions tir 


against accountable officers and the making of collections resulting from 


illegal or otherwise improper expenditures. 
2020.30 GENERAL Nature. Although the term “audit” is a general term nor- 


mally applied to the process of examining accounting records and documents, 


| 
| 
| 
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the term “comprehensive audit” is not restricted to accounting matters or to 
pooks, records, and documents. The term is descriptive of those audits in which 
all the above-listed steps are performed. A comprehensive audit is an analytical 
and critical examination of an agency and its activities. While the goal is an 
evaluation of the discharge of the agency’s financial responsibilities, the scope of 
the comprehensive audit extends to all of an agency’s operations and activities 
and to all of their aspects. The existence of good accounting records and sound 
accounting procedures is not a condition precedent to making a comprehensive 
audit. The accounting function is a management responsiblity, the discharge of 
which is subject to audit review in the same manner as any other financial 
responsibility. 

The comprehensive audit program recognizes that the accounting and internal 
control procedures of each agency are the basic points for effective control of the 
Government’s financial operations. The primary responsibility for establishing 
and maintaining adequate systems of accounting and internal control, including 
internal audit, is vested by the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 
in the Federal Government agencies themselves. The accounting systems thus 
established must, however, conform to the principles, standards, and related 
requirements prescribed by the Comptroller General. (See title 2 of this 
manual.) In addition, the establishment of effective controls is required from 
the standpoint of sound fiscal management practice. Accordingly, it is the policy 
of the General Accounting Office to utilize audit processes based upon an evalua- 
tion of accounting systems and the effectiveness of related internal checks and 
controls in agencies at the site of operations, to the maximum extent practicable, 
asa basis for the fuller and more effective discharge of its responsibilities to the 
Congress. 

The comprehensive audit of a Government corporation includes the perform- 
ance of all work deemed necessary to keep the Congress informed of the opera- 
tions and financial condition of the corporation as required by law. When 
practicable, this includes an examination of accounts and financial statements 
to the extent necessary to express an opinion as to the fairness with which the 
corporation’s financial statements present its financial position and operations. 

Deviations from laws, regulations, and established policies and procedures, and 
other deficiencies noted in the audit by the General Accounting Office, together 
with any suggestions for corrective action, are discussed with the agency officials 
responsible in order to obtain their views and assure a fair and accurate report- 
ing of the findings. 

2020.40 BENEFITS FROM COMPREHENSIVE AupITs. The satisfactory comple- 
tion of this type of audit, in addition to fulfilling the audit responsibilities im- 
posed on the Comptroller General by law, enables the General Accounting Office 
to furnish assistance to the appropriation committees and to the Bureau of the 
Budget in connection with their consideration of annual budget estimates and 
to furnish more satisfactory comments to the Congress on substantive legislation 
affecting the operations of the various agencies. On occasion, special attention 
may be given to partienlar phases of an andit in order to obtain detailed infor- 
mation or data specifically requested by committees or Members of Congress. 

Audit findings are also brought to the attention of agency officials for the pur- 
pose of focusing attention on problem areas observed through audit work and 
encouraging appropriate action to improve administrative and management 
practices and procedures. 

While General Accounting Office auditors are not empowered to direct changes 
in administrative policies, procedures, and functions, they do observe opportuni- 
ties for improving efficiency and for obtaining better results. When warranted, 
they make recommendations for simplifying and developing more effective op- 
erating procedures and eliminating those procedures which involve duplication 
ot which do not serve a purpose commensurate with the costs involved. Many 
such changes may be made at the various operating levels during the course of 
an audit. But where changes in procedures or practices are dependent upon 
changes in basic laws or in major administrative policies, the necessary correc- 
tive actions are recommended by the General Accounting Office at the appropriate 
legislative or executive level. 
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SECTION 2030—COMPREHENSIVE AUDIT WORK APPLIED TO SEGMENTS OF DESIGNATED 
AGENCIES 

2030.10 Surveys AND Reviews. Included in the category of comprehensive 
audit work are surveys and reviews of operations of certain segments of desig- 
nated agencies (e.g., military procurement). In this type of work, comprehen- 
sive audit objectives and techniques are applied only to a part of an agency’s 
activities. 

Surveys or reviews of this nature are undertaken by the General Accounting 
Office (a) in the discharge of the general responsibilities imposed upon the 
Comptroller General, or (b) at the request of the committee or members of 
Congress. 


NUMBER OF IRREGULARITIES CITED BY GAO 


Mr. Hau. The particular case I mentioned earlier was one case 
where they stated that the awards were issued to grantees having 
undesirable personality traits which should have been detected by 
investigation of the grantee’s background prior to the issuance of the 
grants. 

Senator Fu.sricutr. Out of 4,000 they found 2, do I understand? 

Mr. Haru. Yes, sir; two. 

Senator Furtsricut. Two; so this justifies the statement they put 
here that several payments did not result in a direct benefit to the 
exchange program? Isthat the only basis for that statement ? 

Mr. Har. Well, there are one or two other small items which they 
felt were involved. Let’ssee if I can find that. 

Senator Fuisriecut. Well, the way the statement reads, with the 
following sentence saying, “Over 500 individual transactions of this 
kind were observed,” would indicate there were 500 of this kind of 
thing. 

Mr. Hat. Well, there were 500 cases which they raised some kind 
of question : about, but they did not all fall in this category. 

Senator Fu er mi They did not fall in this category ? 

Mr. Haru. No, sir. 

Senator Fu.srigutr. That is what I mean. 

Well, I did not realize that the General Accounting Office felt it 
was their function to evaluate the program. I thought that was our 
function as to whether it was a good program or not. 

Mr. Hatt. I think in a number of fields they are now doing this 
under the new authority which Congress gave them under the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1950. 

Senator Futsrient. Do you have any letters from them under- 
taking to assert this authority? I mean any other than this statement?! 

Mr. Harn. W ell, I think the authority is fairly clear in the act. 
One could not question their authority to do this. They have not 
exercised it except in certain areas and in certain reports. They have 
not exercised it across the board. 

Senator Futsrientr. Do they have people on their staff who are 
sufficiently oriented into the various subjects that are studied under 
these exchange programs to be able to evaluate it as to whether or 
not the training is appropriate to the program ? 

Mr. Hauu. I really do not know, Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Fursrient. | thought they were largely accountants. 

Mr. Haru. They are primarily accountants; yes. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF FEES OR HONORARIA BY GRANTEES 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, on page 25 of the General Ac- 
counting Office report they deal with a problem which looks to be 
strictly accounting and which on the face of it seems to be a direct 
violation of the concept of the act, and I think we ought to discuss that 
inthe hearings at this point. 

They talk about an American music critic, composer and conductor 
who accepted a fee of approximately $450 for giving a public lecture 
or concert on their tour through Latin America, ‘and another American 
visiting professor in Cuba and his wife who taught English classes for 
amonthly fee of $5 a student. 

Now, I thought that when we sent over a grantee of this kind they 
gave these lectures and they made these appearances gratis, that we 
took care of their finances, and we put them on salary and financed it 
from this end. 

I think we ought to find out whether or not what the General Ac- 
counting Office says is true actually happened and, if so, if there is any 
justification for it, and, if not, what you have done to prevent this kind 
of thing from happening age ain. 

Because I can think of nothing that would injure a program more 
quickly than sending over American mercenaries to peddle their 
wares for a fee when in theory we are sending them over as representa- 
tives of our way of living, being paid from this end. 

There should not be any confusion about that. It is either one way 
or the other. Now, which way is it? Is this actually an occurrence 
which happened? And if so, were appropriate steps taken to reeap- 
ture the money to go back to the Federal Treasury ? 

This kind of shocks me when I read that in the report. 


GENERAL POLICY ON ACCEPTANCE OF FEES 


Mr. Haru. I will ask Mr. Edgar to amplify what I am going to 
say, but I think it was a case of this sort which General Accounting 
Office correctly criticized. It was not entirely clear the individual 
was accepting a fee for something which he should have done without 
charge. However, the department felt that he should not have ac- 
cepted the fee. 

Senator Munpr. Do we not have a clear understanding about this 
before we send a person overseas ? 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Tell us all about this. 

Mr. Enear. There is a general policy that they are not supposed to 
accept fees or honoraria. In the record we have a statement in con- 
nection with our interpretation of the General Accounting Office re- 

rt, and, if I may, I will read the section concerning the point you 
ave raised here. 

Senator Munpr. Good. 

Mr. Encar (reading) : 

The Department has always cautioned grantees against possible unsuitability 
of accepting fees in connection with their oversea visits. However, the ques; 
tion of when it is permissible for grantees to receive fees for services rendered 
beyond their assignment is one that can only be determined on an individual 
basis with the officers of the American oversea post concerned. 
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Senator Munpr. On that point, is it desirable to commingle the 
assignment in that way so that part of the time they are working for 
Uncle Sam and part of the time they are working for themselves? 

Mr. Enear. Perhaps there are instances. 

Senator Munpr. It seems to me we ought to have a policy which is 
pretty specific. 

Mr. Epncar. We discourage any taking of fees. 

Senator Munpr. We want to do more than discourage. We have 
got the purse strings. We decide how much he is going to get, 
whether he is going to be paid by Uncle Sam. And I do not like 
that word “caution.” That sounds a little weak. We should insist 
upon whatever we are going to insist upon. Maybe the policy should 
not be that firm, but if not let’s get it justified. 

Let me be the Devil’s advocate and say for the time being I think 
we should insist upon it. They are going over there as representa- 
tives of this country. They are going to make their talents and in- 
formation available to those where they can make contacts, and they 
do it without charge. That would be a pretty good basis on which 
to start. 

If there is reason to deviate from that, we ought to have it pretty 
specific, and it should not be left to the judgment of somebody down 
in Cuba some place or down in Latin America who gets a chance to 
get a plush fee while traveling at Uncle Sam’s expense. 

I think we ought to get this thing buttoned down pretty clearly as 
to policy. 

m I wrong when I say let’s start with that? Is it or is it not the 

licy to send them over, compensate them from this end of the line, 

and ask them to create good will and mutual understanding without 
charging the people of the country for their services? 

Mr. Enear. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Munpr. That is the policy ? 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. What justification is there ever to deviate from it? 


NECESSITY FOR FIRM POLICY ON FEES 


Mr. Epear. The fact that of the 6,000 persons only these two are 
cited, and one of those two as I recall was the wife of a grantee who 
gave language lessons on the side, indicates that the policy is generally 
carried out. 

Senator Munpr. I am not quarreling with the fact that two people 
might go wrong in this connection. I am quarreling with the earlier 
statement which you made which indicated to me that this was a deter- 
mination for the grantee to make, that we did not have any firm policy. 
And I am quarreling with the language that you send somebody over 
and then “caution” them. 


We can make them sign something. We can get that pretty clear. | 


We can be sure that if they do it that the money has to be returned. 
I mean I do not think we have got to pick out grantees and just warn 
them as a sort of friendly, “big brother” fashion and say, “You hadn't 
ought to do this but if you do it you decide whether it is justified or 
not.’ 

Can we not firm that policy up—— 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Munpr. So we do not ruin a perfectly good program be- 
cause 3 or 4 chiselers out of 6,000 insist on getting some pecuniary 
advantage for themselves ? 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir, we can tighten it up. 

Senator Munpr. Can we not find a better word than “caution”? 
Can you not tell this committee you are going to insist on carrying out 
the purposes of the act, that you are going to take what steps are neces- 
sary in a punitive nature when they deviate from it, and that we can 
assure the Senate that what has happened a couple of time is not going 
to happen again because they are going to sign something up before 
they leave which eliminates this kind of thing? 

Mr. Enear. Yes, sir, we can adopt any policy suggested by this 
committee. 

Mr. Hatt. We can make it a condition of the grant. 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Well, will you? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Will you? 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. 

May I, while I am on my feet, Mr. Chairman, make one correction ? 

Senator Futpricur. Yes. 


6c 


NUMBER OF CASES VERSUS NUMBER OF TRANSACTIONS 


Mr. Epear. You mentioned 500 cases had been found where there 
were problems. It is 500 transactions. If 1 case was wrong and 
there were 4 financial transactions in that case, that were wrong, that 
is how they totaled up the 500. It makes the picture worse to state it as 
500 cases. 

Senator Futsricut. It includes all the cases where merely —— 

Mr. Epear. It is many less cases than 500. It is 500 fiscal trans- 
actions. 

Senator Futsricnt. I see. 

Mr. Epcar. Way back in 1955 and 1956. 


PERIOD COVERED BY GAO REPORT 


Senator Futsricut. It has just been called to my attention in the 
House apparently that statement related to the 1955 and 1956 report 
and that subsequent to that you had another audit in which the 
General Accounting Office said the IES procedures—well, I will 
quote it : 

Last year, in 1958, GAO made another audit of IES procedures, and that audit 
revealed that there are no appreciable variations from their procedures, 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. Is that right? 

Mr. Epear. That is right. 

Senator Futsricut. Does that mean that then in last year’s audit 
there were none of these cases that took place? 

Mr. Epear. That is right. 

Senator Futsricur. Why is our attention focused upon the previous 
report which has been daria apparently ? 
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Mr. Enear. Your attention is focused upon it because of the atten- 
tion the House committee gave it. 

Senator Futsricur. Why do you think they focused their attention 
on the 1955 and 1956 report and practically ignored the 1958 report? 

Mr. Epear. The 1958 report is the newest report. Perhaps they had 
not received it. 

Senator Futsrient. Perhaps they had not received it? Well, did 
you not bring it to their attention? You did in the hearings. Some. 
body did. Mr. Berding did. Mr. Hawkins. How do you explain 
that preoccupation with the old report where the last one in effect 
gave you a clean bill of health? 

Senator Munpr. Is there a later Nw than the one I have been quot- 
ing from? Thisoneis December 22, 1958. 

Mr. Hatx. I believe there is a report in course of preparation by 
General Accounting Office but not yet formally transmitted. 

Senator Munpr. I thought the chairman was quoting the later 
report. 

Senator Futsricnt. Iam reading from page 1041 of the House hear- 
ings in which Mr. Berding says: 

Now, last year in 1958 GAO made another audit of IES procedures and 
that audit revealed there are no appreciable variations from their procedures, 

Senator Munpr. I was quoting from December 22, 1958, about these 
two chiselers they were complaining about. Is there a later report? 

Mr. Hauu. This report though, Senator Mundt, covers the period 
1955-56. The transactions were for 1955-56. I believe what Mr. 
Berding referred to is the current report in preparation by GAO 
which covers transactions for the 1958 fiscal year. So that these 
transactions really occurred in the fiscal years 1955-57. 

Senator Munpr. This is dated the 22d. I wondered if a later report 
had been submitted. 

Mr. Hatt. It has not been submitted to the Congress. GAO advised 
us informally. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Berding has seen a report we have not? 

Mr. Hatt. A first draft. 

Senator Munpr. Earlier you said you had been in consultation with 
GAO and were getting ready to make whatever corrections were neces- 
sary. And the ‘testimony here again is you are going to take care of 
nonrecurrence of the thing we have been discussing. 


Mr. Haut. That is right. 


COMPLIANCE WITH PROCEDURES SINCE GAO REPORT 


Senator Futsrient. And if I interpret it correctly, they have done 
what GAO thinks they should have done with regard to this type of 
case that was contained in that report. 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I suggest Mr. Edgar or somebody down here among 
the witnesses supply us with this new report so we can see what Mr. 
Berding has seen. 

Mr. Haux. We will try to get that. What we saw was a preliminary 
draft and the final report may not be available but we will try to 

et it. 
. Senator Fursricur. This record does not look good the way the 
House committee left it. It would be useful to clear up the record, | 
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TABULATION OF EXCHANGES SEGREGATING ICA 


Well, it is about time to recess. We understand you are going to 
submit us a new table segregating the ICA, leaving it out of the table 
with regard to exchange. 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. And I think you ought to supply a clear, con- 
cise, lucid description of the ICA program so that it may be distin- 
guished from the cultural program, the exchange program, for the 
record and for the information of the House, so they will understand 


that these are not the same. Do you think you could do that? 
Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


EXCHANGES OF TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 


International Cooperation Administration activities involving the training 
of foreign nationals in the United States (or a third country), or the sending 
of American technician experts abroad for training and demonstration purposes, 
are carried out primarily under the technical cooperation program. 

Technical cooperation is a program for the international interchange of 
technical knowledge and skills through training and demonstration (including 
surveys and similar activities), designed to contribute primarily to the economic 
resources and productive capacities of the participating countries. Technical co- 
operation programs are designed to help underdeveloped countries start the 
long process of making knowledge work for people—not a few people but a lot 
of people. It does this by increasing the technical and administrative skills 
presently lacking. Programs in health, education, agriculture, industry, mining, 
and transportation, labor and other fields are interrelated so as to provide 
an early impact in the receiving country as well as long term, material benefits 
to the population. Furthermore, technical cooperation programs are designed 
to breathe hopefulness into free world societies where in the past the outlook 
for the individual has been dim. Thus, these programs serve the basic interests 
of the cooperating countries and in varying degrees all of the primary foreign 
policy interests of the United States, and expresses our moral interest in help- 
ing less fortunate peoples to find the road to progress. 


HOW TRAINING PROGRAMS ARE DEVELOPED 


In each of the cooperating underdeveloped countries, specific and well-defined 
technical cooperation programs are developed delineating the specific objectives 
in the various fields of activity such as health, or education, or industry, etc., 
and the technical training and skills needed. When a program has been agreed 
upon, project agreements are then entered into in which the nature of the assist- 
ance to be given is carefully stated. If the accomplishment of the project re- 
quires the specific training of a citizen of the foreign country in the United 
States, this is specified and funds are reserved for this purpose. Similarly, if it 
is desired that American technical experts be brought to train and demonstrate, 
this is also specified. In addition, if demonstration supplies and equipment, 
or visual aids, or printed materials, are required, this is also specified in the 
project agreement. 


SELECTION OF TRAINEES 


The citizens of the cooperating underdeveloped country who will undertake 
training in the United States are selected by the cooperating country government 
and then nominated to ICA. They are selected to undertake the training not 
because of any personal desire on their part for their personal advancement 
but rather because they already possess the basic training or attributes which 
could be further developed through training in the United States and which 
would contribute to the accomplishments of the technical cooperation program 
in their country upon their return home. The American technician experts 
Selected to go overseas are chosen solely because of their possession of a skill, 
or knowledge, or experience needed in the underdeveloped country and they go 
as trainers or communicators of knowledge and ideas. 
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In the selection of the foreign nationals who will undertake training in the 
United States, considerable emphasis is placed on obtaining persons who, when 
trained, can be trainers of their fellow citizens and thus spread their newly 
gained knowledge over as wide a range as possible. 

The nature of the training undertaken in the United States varies widely, 
but regardless of the type the objective is the furnishing of technical knowledge 
and skills, including managerial and other know-how to the foreign visitor, 
ICA tries to get as a secondary result of training given in the United States 
that the visitor will also become acquainted with American political and economic 
democracy, the American way of life, and the general attitudes of the American 


people. 
COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Fursricut. I think we had better adjourn until 2 o'clock, 
when we will resume. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the committee was recessed, to be recon- 
vened at 2 p.m., this date. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION (JUNE 8, 1959) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
STATEMENT OF C. DOUGLAS DILLON, ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Fuisrieutr (presiding). The subcommittee will come to 
order. 

The chairman has been delayed, but he asked me to start the 
hearing. 

Senator Futsrient. I believe you have a prepared statement, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement, however 
I would like, in the interests of speed, to have your permission to 
submit that for the record and then to just say a few extemporaneous 
remarks. 

Senator Fursricur. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as you know, Secretary Herter 
is attentding the Conference of Foreign Ministers in Geneva. He has asked me 
to convey his deep regret over his inability to appear personally before this 
committee to discuss the world situation and the concomitant problems of the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service. 

I am here in the Secretary’s place to support the Department’s appropriations 
requests for fiscal year 1960. Deputy Under Secretary Henderson appeared 
before you this morning and other Department witnesses will submit state 
ments supplying appropriate details. 

The House has acted on the Department’s budget requests and this com- 
mittee now has before it the Department’s letter of appeal. We have adjusted 
some of our plans for 1960 in order to be able to accept certain of the reductions 
proposed by the House. We believe, however, that it would not be in the na- 
tional interest for certain cuts made by the House to stand and are, therefore, 
asking for their restoration. 

We believe our estimates as adjusted represent minimum requirements. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


A little more than a year ago, the chairman of this committee eloquently 
pointed out the dependence of the Nation upon our Foreign Service. Citing 
the need for a “well-trained and dedicated diplomatic corps,’ Senator John- 
son said, “A nation which does not have such a corps does not have a foreign 
policy either.” He asked that the discussion of pending legislation be directed 
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to “what it will do to sustain the corps; to strengthen the corps and to correct 
any of the errors of the past.” 

The Foreign Service is America’s first line of defense in peacetime. We ask 
you to sustain and to strengthen it. 


WORLD PROBLEMS STILL EXIST 


The perils we faced a year ago have not diminished. With our country in 
a position of recognized leadership in the free world, the challenges of today 
require a maximum, unremitting effort if we are successfully to counter the 
threats of those hostile to our way of life. 

Last Monday, a Washington newspaper headlined a London dispateh as 
follows: “Khrushchev Predicts Burial of Capitalistic System.” The news item 
quoted the Soviet Premier as telling an Albanian audience, “no matter how 
much aging capitalism is trying to prolong its existence, it is doomed because 
it will be replaced by the new victorious system—communism.” 

I believe I can speak authoritatively on the use of economic weapons by the 
Soviet Union. Aimed primarily at the less-developed countries, the Soviet cam- 
paign to bring the world under Communist domination has taken form rapidly. 
It is a many-sided affair using aid, trade, psychological and political measures, 
singly and in combination. 

To counter this threat, U.S. Government resources must be used in the best 
way possible. They must be carefully planned and coordinated. And we must 
work with other industrialized countries of the free world because we cannot 
do the job ourselves. Coordination with private industry in the United States 
is also required. 

MOUNTING COMPLEXITY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


I am certain that this committee is fully aware of the mounting complexities 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. As our Nation has grown both in population 
and in resources, our private and commercial interests have overflowed our 
own borders until today American citizens travel, live, and invest in lands 
around the world. 

Similarly, both the executive and legislative branches of our Government have 
found it necessary to be represented abroad. As a result, previously nonexistent 
responsibilities of policy determination, evaluation, coordination, and support 
have been thrust upon our missions overseas. 

There are other and perhaps even more important reasons contributing toward 
20th-century complexity in tthe conduct of our foreign affairs. AIl have direct 
budgetary implications. 

In this changing world, with its new frontiers of scientific development, ex- 
ploration of outer space, and dramatic political change, it is impossible to predict 
when and where we will need to negotiate to protect the social, economic, and 
political interests of our citizens. The experience of the past few years has 
taught us that the Department urgently needs adequate appropriations and a 
reasonable degree of flexibility in its international program. The conference 
technique is a most important tool in the field of international diplomacy. 

Our membership in various regional and international organizations, as well 
as attendance at numerous international conferences, imposes new and in- 
creasing demands upon the Department and the Foreign Service. 

In considering our increased requirements I should like to ask you to recall 
that 21 dependent areas have emerged as independent countries since the close 
of World War II, while many other dependent areas, chiefly in Africa, wil! 
attain independence in the near future. Our foreign establishments now num- 
ber 79 Embassies and Legations, 64 consulates general, 112 consulates and 3 
special missions. The number will increase as new nations are formed. 


POLICIES OF SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet Union has been alert to the political and psychological advantages 
to be gained by responsive and prompt action on the diplomatic front and has 
quickly opened diplomatic missions in new countries. The Soviet Union has 
also rapidly penetrated African labor organizations, youth groups and national- 
istic organizations. The United States cannot afford to ignore this threat. <A 
friendly Africa is of paramount importaance to the free world. We need addi- 
tional resources if we are to act promptly and effectively in responding to our 
friends in Africa. 
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We have asked for a limited increase in staff to meet the minimum needs 
of the Service in the political and economic areas. This includes a very small 
number of new positions in the Department to accelerate our efforts to combat 
the spread of international communism. It provides for a small increase in 
the number of commercial and labor attaché positions at our Embassies abroad. 


AMERICANS ABROAD 


The increase in the number of Americans residing and traveling abroad, as 
well as expanded American business interests, have added heavily to the total 
consular workload, both domestic and foreign. Since 1954, applications for 
passports have doubled. In some areas, the protection and welfare services 
which our consular officers are called upon to perform have risen to new highs. 
The increased staff required to perform these services, as well as the specialized 
equipment needed by this staff, is directly related to the broadened international 
interests of our people. 


THINGS DEPARTMENT MUST PROVIDE 


If the Department is to succeed in fully utilizing the facilities it has abroad, 
it must make those facilities as effective as possible. 

We must provide funds to our officers for travel within the country of assign- 
ment if they are not to be isolated in the artificial atmosphere of the capital cities, 
We must also provide adequate funds for full and complete communication with 
the Department. As our diplomatic coverage has increased and as the problems 
facing the nations of the world have increased, our communications and com- 
munications requirements have also increased. We ask favorable action to 
restore travel and communications funds. 

We have requested additional funds for our language program. This will 
enable us to step up training in the so-called hard language program and it 
will provide a small increase in our area specialization training. 

As a result of this committee’s understanding and assistance last year, we 
were able to initiate a senior officers’ training course in fiscal year 1959. This 
course has been highly successful and we hope to be able to continue it. 

The Secretary is most anxious to provide a means for mobilizing U.S. re- 
sources in the field of cultural and training programs as integrated instruments 
of American foreign policy. A special office has been established to coordinate 
various State Department programs and to give guidance to other agencies of 
the Government. The Department believes that funds for the restoration of 
the positions required for this activity are essential. 

The State Department, along with other agencies of the Government, makes 
contributions to an overall research project known as the National Intelligence 
Surveys. For the past few years, the Department of State’s contribution has 
been financed by another agency. It was our hope that this year we could in- 
corporate this item in the Department’s regular 1960 budget base.- However, the 
item was striken in its entirety by the House with instructions to finance it 
as heretofore. The Department requests this committee’s consideration of 
restoration of this item. 

Although the House report was silent on the item of elevation of posts from 
consular to diplomatic status, the Department considers this one of the highest 
priority items of our 1960 requirements. As countries gain their political inde 
pendence, the United States must move swiftly to convert its representation 
from consular to diplomatic. An impelling reason, as I have already mentioned, 
is the Soviet effort to gain prestige and good will by quickly establishing 
diplomatic relationships. We must ourselves act promptly and responsively to 
requests from new countries to establish diplomatic relationships. 

The increased complexities in the conduct of foreign affairs are nowhere 
more apparent than in such areas as outer space, atomic energy, disarmament, 
inspection systems, and related problems. Comparatively little is known about 
the issues surrounding these areas except that they will have an increasing 
impact on international relations. We believe the Department should, through 
grants for research, begin to draw upon the talent, skills, and facilities currently 
existing in various private institutions. These are onetime studies that require 
special knowledge of particular topics and can be done better and cheaper 
through private institutions in some instances than through the Department’s 
own staff and resources. 

Both the Senate and the House Appropriations Committees are properly con- 
cerned with economy in Government. We are aware of the need to operate on the 
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pasis of economy, to eliminate waste and avoid duplication, to get a dollar’s 
value for every dollar spent. We sincerely believe that we are meeting that need. 

We are proud of the Department’s personnel and operations, at home and 
abroad. We freely admit that there is room for improvement. We are con- 
stantly striving for this improvement and welcome suggestions for achieving it. 

We are grateful to this committee for its concern for, and interest in, the De- 
partment and its importance to the Nation, and for its guidance and support in 
developing and sustaining an alert, dedicated and effective worldwide U.S. For- 
eign Service. 


POSITIONS REQUIRED FOR POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC WORK 


Senator Futsricut. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Ditton. Now, I would like to stress, first, that generally the 
numbers of positions which we were requesting for increase, with the 
exception of those necessitated by increased consular and passport 
loads, had to do in one way or another with the general economic situa- 
tion in the world today and our contest, economic and ideological, 
with the Soviet Union. 

We have found that our European Bureau, which handles Soviet 
affairs, has not been able to handle as rapidly as we would like the 
mass of communications and documents that are being thrown at 
us by the Soviet Union from time to time. 

We understand that the Soviet Union has many hundreds of people 
in their foreign office who work on dispatching these public letters 
to various foreign countries which have become an integral part. of 
their diplomacy, and we have found we had a very inadequate staff in 
our Bureau to reply to these things—to analyze them and respond 
with the rapidity which we would like. 

As a result of that, we have a request for 17 extra positions to 
strengthen the Soviet work of the European Bureau. 

In addition, we ask for 16 positions to create a new organization 
which would, in effect, be a central place where the Communist eco- 
nomic offensive, Sino-Soviet and worldwide, would be analyzed and 
general policy guidance could be laid out and handed down to the 
operating organs of the Government to handle. 

Now this has not been the case in the past. It has been handled 
on a regional basis. We found that has not been as satisfactory as 
it should because certainly the experience that we have of Commu- 
nist penetration of say Latin America should be applicable to what 
is going on in Asia, and vice versa. 

Also, this would provide an office that could work well with other 
agencies of the Government such as the Department of Commerce, 
together with which, for instance, we are trying to stimulate a private 
response to investment opportunities—or with other agencies, such as 
the World Bank and the Export-Import Bank. 

The committee in the House did allow for the creation of this addi- 
tional number of positions. This, I think, was the one case in which 
it did approve additional personnel. It is contemplated these per- 
sonnel would be attached to the Office of the Under Secretary for 
Economic A ffairs. 


LABOR ATTACHES 


Another addition which we requested was for 11 labor attachés. 
We have found that this is particularly important because the Com- 
munists have made great use of labor movements in these newly de- 
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veloping countries. They are very active in that field outside of what 
is an ordinary field of diplomacy, and we felt it was very important 
for us to have a representative to be able to know what is going on 
and to answer back by having relations with the labor movement 
in these new countries. 


COMMERCIAL ATTACHES 


Finally, in addition, there is a request for a substantial addition 
to our commercial attaché area. We are asking for 28 new com- 
mercial attachés. This is really a portion of our attempt to 
strengthen the ability of our private enterprise to move abroad, to 
be effective, to strengthen our interests investing abroad. We feel 
it is.most important now when we have this policy of freedom of 
trade, which is shown and manifested in the Trade Agreements Act, 
to help our businesses to develop markets abroad, if they are export. 
ing, to take advantage of world markets. 

Senator Brincrs. You have commercial attachés now, don’t you? 
You are asking for 28 ? 

Mr. Ditton. Twenty-eight more. In some instances we are asking 
for more than one in an Embassy. 

Senator Bringes. I see. These are to enlarge the Embassies where 
you have one, to get assistants ? 

Mr. Ditton. We will have two added in some posts. 

Senator Brinces. That means 28 new positions ? 

Mr. Ditton. New positions, in the commercial attaché field. 

Mr. Hau. In this fiscal year we have 31 in European posts and 
4 in African posts, 36 in Latin American posts, 14 in southeast Asia, 
and 16 in Far Eastern posts, a total of 101 officers. 

Senator Mansrievp. At that point, Mr. Chairman, could I ask a 
question. 

Senator Fu.srieur. Yes. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Senator Mansrtetp. Mr. Secretary, as to these commercial attachés, 
are they under the Department of State or the Department of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. Ditton. They are under the Department of State, but they 
work very closely with the Department of Commerce. In their 
nomination, we work with the Department of Commerce, and accept 
people that ‘they suggest. 

The work which they do is to obtain information on commercial 
opportunities from abroad and that information which we ask them 
to obtain is arrived at by an agreement between the Department of 
State and the Department of Commerce. In general, it is the infor- 
mation which the Department of Commerce thinks is most important 
to business at the time. 

Senator Mansrierp. But they are State Department employees, are 
they? The State Department is primarily responsible for those em- 
plovees ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

Senator Mansrie.p. Is there some way that you could do the same 
with agricultural attachés, and take them out of the Department of 
Agriculture and put them in the Department of State and have them 
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report to the Department of State rather than primarily to Mr. Ben- 
son and the Secretary of State secondarily ? 

Mr. Ditton. Senator, the labor attachés are also part of the State 
Department. 

Senator Mansrietp. No, I did not mean that. Did I say “labor”? 


AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Mr. Ditton. As to the agricultural ones, by special act of Congress 
passed a few years back—lI do not remember the exact year, but not 
more than 5 or 6 years ago—the agricultural ones were voted out of 
the State Department, whereas before they had been there, and at- 
tached directly to the Department of Agriculture. 

The reason was at that time apparently the Congress thought that 
the State Department was not aggressive enough im the disposal of 
agricultural surpluses and they thought that these attachés would be 
more aggressive if they were directly attached to the Department of 
Agriculture. I agree that it would be better organization abroad if 
ull of these officers were attached directly to the Department of State. 
However, we have worked out with the Department of Agriculture 
perfectly usable and workable working arrangements whereby they 
are under the overall authority and direction and control of the Am- 
bassador of the post concerned, by Executive order of the President, 
which puts everybody in the country, no matter what department they 
are working for, under the Ambassador’s control. 

Senator Mawnsrievp. But they are appointed by Mr. Benson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Ditton. They are appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator Mansrtievp. They report to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
do they not? 

Mr. Ditton. That is right. 

Senator MansrieLp. So it seems to me this is an unwieldy and un- 
wise distribution of authority. 

Now, about your labor attachés, are you going into organized labor 
to try to get competent people or are you depending upon theoretical 
labor attachés, so to speak; people who may have a book knowledge, 
but not a practical knowledge of just how union labor operates ? 


SELECTION OF LABOR ATTACHES 


Mr. Ditton. The labor attachés are selected, again, in consulta- 
tion with the Department of Labor, and the Department of Labor 
does consult with the union movement although they do not always 
choose the people that are suggested by the union movement, but in 
many cases they do. 

Senator Mansrietp. And the labor attachés are under the Depart- 
ment of State? 

Mr. Ditton. Under the Department of State, yes. 

Senator Mansrietp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


NEED FOR LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Ditton. The other major personnel that we are trying to add 
are 25 positions in language training to improve our training of 
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“hard languages.” By “hard” languages we mean languages that 
are spoken less frequently by our personnel, some of the Asian lan- 
guages in particular. We think that is vitally important in our over- 
all efforts to provide a Foreign Service that can meet the challenge 
of the day and again to meet the criticism we have often heard that 
as to language abilities we are not the equivalent of the Soviet 
diplomats. 

Senator Mansriecp. Mr, Chairman, I have another question there, 
if I may? 

Senator Futpricut. Yes. 7 

Senator Mansrietp. How many of your Class 8 FSO’s have the 
knowledge of a foreign language when they come into that cate- 
gory ¢ 

Mr. Hennperson. I do not have the exact figures here, Senator 
Mansfield, but it is somewhere between 50 and 70 percent, I would 
say. 

Senator Mansrie.p. Do they have a good knowledge of another 
language when they come in ? 

Mr. Henpverson. Not a good knowledge. They have a usable 
knowledge. 

Senator MansrFietp. Why is it that the Defense Department gets 
an awful lot of money to put into effect a first rate language school 
like they had in Monterey during and since the war, and the State 
Department which, as you indicate in your prepared statement, Mr. 
Secretary, being our first line of defense in peace, is not always well 
prepared so as to come in and beg for a little amount of money and 
certainly is not in as preferential a position as is the armed serv- 
ices with their installation in Monterey, and maybe they have some 
others elsewhere, too? 

Mr. Ditton. I do not know what the answer is. Certainly in the 
State Department we are trying our best to build up a Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute and to obtain funds, particularly for language train- 
ing. It has not been easy. 

Congress—particularly the other body—has not been particularly 
receptive to these requests. 

Mr. Henperson. May I amend that statement I made a moment ago? 


LANGUAGE QUALIFICATIONS 


Although 50 to 70 percent have a certain knowledge of foreign lan- 
ruages when they come in, we find that three-fourths of the young 
inen that enter the Service do not have an adequate knowledge of any 
foreign language. Three-fourths do not have it. 

Senator Mansrievp. Well, the reason I asked that question was, we 
have the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee and the For- 
eign Relations Committee itself has adopted a practice each year of 
interviewing a number of the new entries into the Foreign Service, 
und they are picked by lot, I understand, and of the seven who ap- 
peared before us the last time, if my memory is correct, one of them 
spoke in a halfway decent fashion a foreign language, and the others 
had no knowledge of it, and that is a criticism against the educational 
system of this country, that that is the type of people we produce. 

If we just cannot get enough people coming into the Foreign Service 
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who have a knowledge of one other foreign language, that certainly 
isa criticism of our educational system. 

Senator Fursricur. I think that is the average. Seventy or sev- 
enty-five percent do not have any language training, and therefore 
have to be trained. 

I do not know why you do not have that capacity. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT TRAINING 


Senator Mansrte.p. I do not know why you should play second 
fiddle to the Defense Department. They tell me when they send a 
military attaché to a foreign country they give them 18 months’ train- 
ing at Monterey; and, not only that, they get more allowance than 
their counterparts in the State Department. 

Something is wrong. Either the State Department is not asking 
for enough or the Defense Department is asking for too much. 

Senator Satronstatu. May I ask this question, following up what 
Senator Mansfield said ? 

He and I have joined, for the last 3 years now, in a bill to stimulate 
language training in a foreign training institute. 

It is a simple bill and I personally talked with the acting chairman 
of this committee, in the hope that provisions, in part or in full, may 
be adopted this year in mutual security. 

Now is the Department in favor of such a bill, with that language, 
for the improvement of instruction ? 

Mr. Henperson. The Department very much favors the bill, with 
the suggestion made to the committee, on this subject. 

Senator Satronstauu. They have just two principal functions there. 

Senator MAnsFieLp. I think it is the intention of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to bring that up as an amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act, so I hope we get action on it this year, and really get 
this program underway, because the time is long past due when this 
should be in operation, and I am delighted that Senator Saltonstall 
brought his bill up. I think it is very worthy, and it will be given 
consideration this year. 


FUNDING OF NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE SURVEYS 


Senator Brinces. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to ask the 
Secretary about page 2 of the House report on “Salaries and ex- 
penses,” where there is an item of $2,535,100 included over the sum 
appropriated for the present fiscal year, but it is still $7,600,000 below 
the budget estimate. 

It is my understanding that this one item has been covered previ- 
ously by the Defense Department appropriation, and it has always 
been a transfer from the Defense Department into this Department. 

I just wondered what the policy or what the theory is in back of 
this, of changing this, because it means that this appropriation would 
be increased, and the Defense appropriation decreased, and appar- 
ently there is reason for believing that the former method of the 
appropriation under the Defense Department and transfer to this 
Department is incorrect. 

Mr. Ditton. Senator, that was the next major thing I intended to 
address myself to. Iam glad you raised the subject. 
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This applies to, I think, some 360-odd positions in our basic re- 
search organization, the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 

In that Bureau, one of the major functions is to carry out basic 
research and analysis and to prepare what it called national intelli- 
gence surveys. These are comprehensive digests of the basic intelli- 
gence on foreign areas designed primarily for use by the Department 
of Defense in strategic and high-level operational planning and the 
Department of State in formulating and executing foreign policy. 

Responsibility for preparing the various portions of these surveys 
has been assigned to various appropriate agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and in accordance with this the Department of State has the 
responsibility for the preparation of the political and economic and 
sociological portions of each survey on each country. 

This portion of the work thus is a byproduct, in a sense, of the 
regular output of political and economic reporting offices and em- 
bassies concerned. 

The budget for the Department’s work on this has been in the past— 
and you are quite right—by transfer from other agencies’ appropria- 
tions, in particular from the Department of Defense. The reason 
we thought it was desirable to fund our own operation under our 
own “Salaries and expenses” appropriation was primarily because 
the responsibility for doing this work is the State Department's. 

These individuals work in the State Department, and have worked 
there for 8 years or more since this has been built up. They are 
working on political and sociological and economic intelligence of all 
countries, and this is a responsibility of the Department of State. 

This does not. seem reasonable, therefore, that we should rely on 
another agency of the Government to pay us for this work which 
really is our own responsibility. 

If we paid our own share of what we contribute to these national 
intelligence surveys, this would be consistent with the procedure that 
is followed by the other departments of the Government, all the other 
major contributors to this joint operation, and we thought this would 
regulate the matter. 

Now, we are in a very difficult position, in view of the fact that the 
House has rejected this approach, because there is this corps of people, 
very competent, who have been built up and who have been trained 
for this work. 

No provision was made for reimbursement of these expenditures 
from the Department of Defense because we felt it was more reason- 
able to put them in the State Department, where they are actually 
doing their most significant work. 


ALTERNATIVES IF FUNDS DISALLOWED 


If this is rejected in the State Department’s budget, there are only 
two alternatives: 

One is to have some sort of supplemental in the Department of 
Defense budget to put them back in there, if that is where Congress 
decides they prefer them to be; or we would be faced with the neces- 
sity of largely disbanding this organization for which we have no 
funds, which would be a major blow to our whole national effort. in 
the intelligence field—an inconceivable alternative. 
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So, for that reason, we very much hope that there will be agree- 
went that these funds all can be funded this year in the State Depart- 
ment’s budget. Thus we will be paying for the work that our own 
people are really doing and which is in our area of responsibility. 


FUNDS REQUIRED 


Senator Brinces. How much will it take for what you are now 
doing ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. Two and three-quarters million dollars. I think $2,- 
736,600 is the exact amount. We had asked for $2,800,000 for this 
area, Which included a small increase; but we have dropped that in- 
crease in coming before this committee here. 

Senator Bripcrs. How much was there for this in 1959 in the De- 
fense Department ? 

Mr. Hau. $2,664,141. We are requesting additional funds to place 
the 366 positions on a full year basis in 1960. Our total request for 
this item therefore is $2,736,600. 

Senator Brincrs. The point I wanted cleared up, Mr. Chairman, 
was, I did not know whether it was something that originated in the 
recommendations of the State Department or whether it came from 
the Defense Department, or whether it came from the action of the 
House. 

JOINT RECOMMENDATION 


Mr. Dion. This was a joint recommendation in our original 
budget request of both the Defense and State. The Bureau of the 
Budget thought it made more sense for the State Department to carry 
expenditures which really belonged to them, therefore it was omitted 
from the Defense Department’s budget and put in the State Depart- 
ment’s budget. It wasthereforea joint insertion. 

Senator ‘SaLronsraL. The Defense Department budget is timed 
so that it seems to me we may have difficulty, that we may lose this 
money in conference, and also may lose this other in connection with 
it, some of these positions here, which you wanted quite badly. 

Now, if that is true, why is it not better to say “We will stand by 
what the House says this year,” when they made a perfectly clear 
statement and ask for what money you want for your pésitions here, 
in other words, reduce your approximate $7 million figure by $2.8 mil- 
lion and then get this money in the Defense Department budget by 
supplemental w vhile it is stili before the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. Ditton. That we will certainly have to do if this committee 
decides that is the way to operate, It certainly actually makes no dif- 
ference to the budget of the United States where the money comes 
from. We do need these people to operate. We just thought it was 
simpler operational technique to have them paid by their own employ- 
ers. The House committee did not go along with that. I think that 
was primarily because they did not “like to see the budget for which 
they were responsible in ‘the State Department increased by this 
amount. Certainly, if that is what this committee feels is desirable, 
we would be glad to do that, but that is the only other alternative. 

Senator SarronsTaty. All I can say is that some of these gentlemen 
sitting at this table know how difficult it is in some of these confer- 
ences where you feel the House cuts you too low on personnel, and we 
believe we should try to restore it. 
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Now here is your $2,800,000 that is involved where it has never been 
involved before, and it seems to me it may be better judgment not to 
try to push it. 

Mr. Ditton. We would be perfectly willing to accept that judgment 
if that is the judgment of the members of this committee, because the 
House, as the committee pointed out, did not object to the amount. 
They just objected to the fact that it was included in the budget and 
said it should be kept in the Department of Defense budget? They 
did not object to the amount of it at all. 

Senator SatronsTaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ICA TO SOVIET ECONOMIC WARFARE 


Senator Fursricur. This reminds me of another situation. I won- 
der what your situation is regarding ICA in the economic field ? 

You mentioned a moment ago these 16 positions. Are they new 
positions, and people who would be used for the analysis of Sino-Soviet 
economic warfare, so to speak ? 

Does the ICA have separate. people to work on their economic 
problems ? 

Mr. Ditton. They do have some economic people. They have never 
done any work of this nature, and they are not contemplating doing 
it at all. They do have economists. They do have economists that 
work in their various missions where they are studying the economy 
of the country they are trying to help and they do have a certain num- 
ber of economically trained people in Washington who analyze the 
programs that are sent in from the field. 

Senator Futsrieur. Well, I just raise the question because it seems 
sometimes where there is a shift in duties you get a demand for new 
positions, but a shift away from the old position never seems to take 
place. They just continue on. 

I wondered whether you examined carefully to determine whether 
there might not be a shift of positions? 

Mr. Ditton. We did examine that very carefully. This is a totally 
new function which, as the House report says, they were tried at the 
Department of State and the ICA had never undertaken it before. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, I approve of doing it, but I just wanted 
to know if there were not some functions that would become obsolete. 
Does that occur ? 

Mr. Ditton. That does occur. There are certain things that stop, 
but we do not have too many economic officers in the Department of 
State. 

Senator Futsrient. I think we had better recess until we all go and 
vote. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Satronsraty. Mr. Acting Chairman, may I ask a couple 
of questions? 

Senator ELLenper. You may proceed. 


BASIC RESEARCH (NIS) 


Senator SatronstaLu. Mr. Dillon and Mr. Henderson, as I read 
this analysis of the request for reclama of $7,764,000, if the procedures 
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of the last years are followed on research work, this would eliminate 
366 positions and $2,806,600 of your request. Am I correct ? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstauu. If that were eliminated and funded as it al- 
ways has been funded out of other departments and their research, 
it would bring your reclama down to 249 positions and $4,457,400; 
am I correct? 

Mr. Hatw. Yes; that is correct as far as the program increase is 
concerned. There is a $70,000 figure in the base which is for in-grade 
promotions and is not related to the 366 position transfer item. If 
the transfer item is eliminated our request for restoration would 
amount to 249 positions and a total of $4,527,400. 

Senator SaLronstaLu. So it would be 249 positions and what? 

Mr. Hau. $4,527,000. 


CONSULAR INCREASES 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. With respect to consular service, you are 
requesting 122 persons at $766,152; is that correct? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLt, Why is that so important? Why should 
that be reclamaed ? 

Mr. Ditton. This is, as I understand it, generally because of the in- 
creased administrative load. Thirty-eight of these positions, I un- 
derstand, are in our passport work which are required to handle in- 
creased passport workload of 18 here in Washington and 20 in the 
field passport agencies. More Americans are traveling abroad every 
year and the workload statistics show that we can hoa an increase 
of approximately 15 percent during 1960, and the budget estimate 

rovides an increase of 10 percent in staff and anticipates that the 
improvement of our procedures and better per man output will main- 
tain the work current, even though there will be a greater increase in 
the number of applications. That is for the passport work. 

Senator Exxenper. If the Senator from Massachusetts will permit 
me, he will notice that the Department is cutting back on consular 
activities. In my investigations abroad, I learned that whenever 
fewer dollars are provided the State Department, it applies the re- 
duction to the consular service. I really think that the consular serv- 
ice is more overworked than any other division, and I am surprised 
that they should again be asked to take a reduction. 

Mr. Ditton. We are not. We are not cutting it back at all. This 
was not allowed by the House, and we are asking that they be put 
back in. 

Senator ELitenper. You are asking for a reclama because of the 
am made by the House. The House did not tell you where to apply 
the cut. 


DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSE CUTS 


Mr. Hatz. The House indicated a dollar figure. They indicated 
we were to operate the new posts as we requested. We have a fixed 
requirement. for overseas wage and price increases which arises be- 
cause of wage and price inflation abroad, which is $1,128,123, and 
the opening new posts, $422,783. 

Senator ELtenprer. Where is that ? 
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Mr. Haru. Bulgaria and a new post in Mandalay, and Kandahar 
in Afghanistan. 

Senator ELtenper. Why a new post in Mandalay? 

Mr. Hai. We have énky the one post there, and this is considered 
to be a very important political reporting post for us. 

Senator ELLenper. How many people would be employed there? 

Mr. Hau. Three Americans and seven locals. 

Senator Extenper. How many would be in the economic section? 

Mr. Hau, One officer in Mandalay. It is primarily a political re- 
porting post. 

Senator ELLenper. Will you show the language used by the House 
indicating that you had to cut back on your consular activities by 
122 jobs? 

Mr. Hau. That is the only conclusion we could come to. May I 
complete my explanation of why we came to that conclusion. We 
were specifically to give priority to the new posts. 

Then the next item we came up against was this problem: We 
have established relations with a number of countries, or know we 
are going to have to establish relations. This means we are going 
to have to operate embassies there. This is an unavoidable item. It 
requires $988,871. Out of the funds provided in the House bill we 
could only allocate $813,881. This left us with a requirement of 
$174,990 which we are requesting to be restored. Then we had the 
other requirements which Mr. Dillon mentioned, the improved sup- 
port for existing staff, the economic activities, and the consular 
activities for which we did not have funding. 

Senator Exvirenper. Show me any language in the House report 
or otherwise that forced you to cut consular service by 122 jobs. 
That is what I'am asking. 

Mr. Haru. The alternative would go back into our base—— 

Senator ELtenper. I am asking you why you reduced the consular 
service by 122 positions out of a total reduction of 249. 

Mr. Hau. This was one of the new items we requested. When 
the House gave us only a limited amount of money we assumed 
they were denying the new items. This is the only conclusion we 
could draw. They were silent on this point. They did not specifi- 
cally say we were to cut out the consular or economic or political 
work, but since they cut the funds, we had to come to the conclusion 
they wanted us to cut out this work. 

Senator Evxenper. The entire 122 jobs that appear in your justifi- 
cation for consular activities are new ones. 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir; these are new jobs. This was an effort to meet 
the workload you were speaking about earlier. 

Senator Eitenper. You are familiar with the reports I have made. 
I did not conclude they are overworked, but in contrast to the political 
and economic sections, they are overworked. 

Mr. Henperson. May I just say that in our supporting statements 
that have been submitted to the committee, we have stressed the needs 
of the consular seetions of our embassies and of our consulates for 
additional personnel. I agree with you that, compared to other 
branches of our service, the consular offices, particularly, need help, 
and I would disagree with you, if you would permit me, in one re 
spect—that is, I think our consular personnel are overworked. 
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POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Senator Sattonsratu. Then the next biggest amount is political ac- 
tivities, where you want 51 positions. Could you give us a definition 
of political activities? 

Mr. Ditton. As I stated, I think, in my opening remarks, these 51 
political positions are broken down as follows: 19 of them are to give 
us an increased capability to handle Sino-Soviet—and particularly 
Soviet affairs. They are to help us answer the flood of communica- 
tions that you are now receiving from time to time from the Soviet 
Union, often publicly, and put us on a basis where we can just be more 
effective in handling our relations with the Soviet Union. In other 
words, be prepared to answer letters and send out things of our own. 
That is 19 0fthem. That is the biggest amount. 





LABOR ATTACHES 


The next largest number is 11 in there of labor attaché positions. 
That is included under political reporting. As I said, these are con- 
sidered to be very important because these are in the Near East, 
Africa, and Asia, and places where the Communists are making an 
effort to get ahead themselves through working on the labor movement 
which is not sophisticated, which does not understand the pitfalls too 
well. We felt it very important to have labor attachés in those posts. 

Beyond that, the numbers are not large. There were five additional 
positions in the disarmament staff because disarmament is assuming a 
more important part in more or less continuous negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. 

There were two positions to handle outer space matters, which is a 
relatively new problem. Then they have three positions under cul- 
tural coordination, which was part of the attempt to draw together 
all of the cultural activities into the Department into one place— 
which has now been done, to provide a top staff to coordinate that 
under Mr. Thayer—and the final remaining positions are for UNESCO 
and five for policy guidance. I am not familiar with those last two 
in detail. Maybe Mr. Henderson can give you more detail. 

Mr. Henperson. We discussed these positions this morning. 





INCREASED LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Senator SattronsTaty. In the increased language training, you 
asked for an increase of 25. If the work of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute has increased, those 25 positions would be quite essential, would 
they not ? 

Mr. Ditton. They are essential. They are all specifically meant 
to increase our capability for language training in the hard lan- 
guages—the ones that are not regularly spoken. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Senator SarronsraLy. One other item, Mr. Chairman, if I might 
ask: On this $900,000 for international conferences and contingencies, 
$800,000 of that $900,000 is for reserve fund. The House disallowed 
that. The other $100,000, I assume they cut. I assume that you could 
always get, if you had to, a supplementary budget for extra foreign 
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international conferences that you had not known about in time to 
have it prepared in the budget. I am interested in knowing. Is it not 
more important that the language of the House committee be changed 
or be modified if the Senate shall approve? I quote: 

The committee recognizes that in the event of a summit conference, a supple- 
mental request will have to be submitted. Except for such a summit conference, 
the committee expects the Department to so allocate the funds of this appropri- 
ation as to obviate the necessity of a supplemental appropriation request. The 
fiscal irresponsibility in the management of this fund in fiscal year 1959 must 
not be repeated. 

Could you describe, first, the fiscal irresponsibility that the com- 
mittee discussed ; and, secondly, may not that language make it very 
difficult? That means you cannot come up for “supplementary re- 
quests unless you have a summit conference. 

Mr. Ditton. The latter point is correct. I would like to speak to 
the overall picture and then let Mr. Henderson say a word about the 
fiscal irresponsibility. 

On the overall basis, we had a total amount of funds, including a 
supplemental, of $2,700,000, for fiscal year 1959 and we asked for 
$2,800,000 next year—only $100,000 more than we actually had this 
year. At the time the budget was made up, which is quite some time 
ago, we did not know exactly how many conferences there would be 
but we figured that the conferences that we knew of would require 
$2 million. In addition, we had this reserve fund—not just to have 
a general reserve fund, but to cover conferences which we were pretty 
certain would develop during the course of a coming year. 

Since then, the conference on Antarctica which was to start in 1959 
has been postponed—it is starting next October—and a second con- 
ference which is very important to us on the law of the sea has been 
set. This is scheduled for March 1960, 

In addition, it now seems probable that the nuclear test talks which 
are now going on in Geneva may continue into 1960. These new 
things are now - thought about in addition to a possible summit meeting. 





PROBLEMS OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS 


Our best estimate now is that we will probably need $500,000 or 
$600,000 for these conferences, which would include, presumably, a 
previous summit meeting. Now, there will be other conferences. The 
problem of getting a supplemental was highlighted this year when we 
ran out of money and asked for funds in the supplement: al and re- 
ceived them, but we did not receive them until sometime in May when 
the process was finally accomplished and the second supplemental 
appropriation bill was passed. That meant we had to obtain funds 
on an emergency basis from the President’s fund which was practi- 
cally exhausted in the process. We were at times in such a tight 
situation that at one time our delegate going — to the meeting - of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the * Kast, which was 
in Australia, a very important United Nations commission, had to be 
pulled off a plane in New York because we did not have the fare for a 
plane ticket and kept him until we could get additional funds from 
the White House so that we could allow him to go. 

We think it is very important that we have a reasonable amount of 
funds in the budget at this time rather than trying to depend entirely 
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on the supplemental which will come so late in the season. I heartily 
agree with you that this language in the bill should not be limited just 
to a supplemental for a summit conference because it will be totally 
impossible to live within the funds allowed if we are going to properly 
represent the United States at conferences which will take place dur- 
ing the coming year. 

FISCAL IRRESPON SIBILITY 


Senator Satronstatt. What is the fiscal irresponsibility, Mr. 
Henderson / 

Mr. Henverson. I do not believe there was fiscal irresponsibility. 
We have many technical problems connected with these conferences. 
Many agencies of the Government feel they have legitimate interests 
in the conference, and they cost us money. 

We deliberately and carefully screen out these requests from these 
various agencies, but nevertheless we find ourselves compelled to add 
to the delegation from time to time. I believe there was a criticism 
which was directed mainly at the size of our delegations. I can assure 
you we do our utmost to keep them down, but many agencies have a 
direct interest in some of these conferences and we feel they have a 
right to be represented. 

{think that Mr. Hall might add to that. 

Senator SarronstaLL. How much was spent out of the President’s 
fund that Mr. Dillon mentioned ? 

Mr. Haw. $300,000, which was returned after the appropriation 
went through. 

I might say that there is some indication from the House report on 
the President’s fund this year that it will be impossible to borrow from 
it next year because there is a provision—there was a discussion in the 
House—that an activity once financed from the President’s emer- 
gency fund could not be financed a second time unless there was a 
definite appropriation. 

Senator SarronsraLty. How much was the supplemental of 1959 
plus the regular of 1959 ¢ 

Mr. Hari. The supplemental was $1.1 million which gave us a total 
of $2.7 million. We had $1.6 million in the regular appropriation. 

Senator SavronsraLtL. Then you had to borrow from the President’s 
fund $300,000 ? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir; the $300,000 was borrowed against the $1.1 mil- 
lion. We needed the money in February, and the actual supplemental 
was not. passed until May, so that the supplemental procedure is not 
satisfactory because the timing of the conferences is such that we need 
the money earlier. 

On the fiscal irresponsibility, I again do not know what the com- 
mittee was talking about exactly. There was certainly no fiscal ir- 
responsibility in the usual sense. The money was safeguarded and 
it was not wasted and there was no misappropriation of funds or any- 
thing of that kind. 

I think that the House committee felt that we should have eliminated 
attendance at some of these conferences, just dropped some of the 
United Nations bodies and so on when the figure was finally approved, 
but we interpreted the report of this committee and the conference re- 
port as giving us authority to go ahead and participate in these con- 
ferences with the idea that we would come back for a supplemental. 
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I believe the chairman’s remarks indicated that this was the inten- 
tion. 

Senator SarronstTaLL. Was the additional amount for the interna- 
tional educational exchange activities covered this morning ? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir; it was covered this morning. 

Senator SatronsraLty. Was the Mexican international boundary 
covered ¢ 

Mr. Hauu. Yes. Senator Johnson asked us to get some additional 
information in terms of whether the Budget Bureau would be will- 
ing to entertain a supplemental request for this, and submit this ad- 
ditional information to the committee. 

Senator SautronstaLL. Was missions to international organizations 
covered ? 

Mr. Hatt. It was covered briefly. 

Mr. Ditxon. [have one thing on which I wish to say an extra word. 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


There are two items in missions to international organizations 
totaling $59,000, for which we are asking restoration. The first of 
them is $14, 000 for our mission to Geneva which was specifically 
disallowed in the House report. This was made up of a total of 
$11,300 to provide an official residence for the consul general and 
provide some of the expenses of operating that residence, and $2,700 
for increased rental allowances to the various members of his staff. 


HOUSING SITUATION IN GENEVA 


What has happened in Geneva is that because of the great influx of 
conferences last year our office there assisted in representing the 
United States in a total of 115 different conferences. ‘This influx has 
driven rents up in Geneva and made it very difficult to acquire proper 
housing. 

We feel that the time has come when we should acquire by rental 
a permanent place for our representative similar to that which other 
nations have in Geneva, no fancier or no different. 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN BUILDINGS 


Our Foreign Building Office has made a study of the thing and they 
have found that the lowest. cost on which they can do that is some- 
thing like $8,000 per year. At present the total rental allowance 
for this consul general there is only $3,000 a year. If the House 
language stands, “the result: will be that the Foreign Service, in mak- 
ing an “appointment to this position in Geneva, which is a very im- 
portant position and generally considered to be an attractive position, 
will have to limit themselves to officers with substantial private means 
of their own because they. would be the only people who could afford 
to go there, and other competent and well-trained Foreign Service 
officers would be disqualified from accepting that post. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I recall when Mr. Dulles was testifying here 
that he had to live in the second floor of a hotel somewhere where all 
of the other delegations had their own houses, and this would amount 
in substance to the same thing, that our delegate would have to hire a 
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room in a hotel somewhere, whereas the other delegations might have 
houses of their own. 

Mr. Ditton. Or he could hire a house for himself, but he would 
have to pay for it out of his own pocket. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Who is the representative there now? 

Mr. Ditton. Mr. Villard. He is paying most of his own expenses 
out of his own pocket. 


IMPORTANCE OF GENEVA CONSULATE 


Senator Mansrievtp. Do you not feel in view of the increasing 
amount of responsibility being placed on the consul general at Geneva, 
and the many added duties which are becoming a part of his daily 
function so to speak, that that post ought to be raised at least to the 
ministerial level ? 

“Mr. Ditton. It certainly ought to be a responsible level. I do not 
know whether it is ministerial level or not. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Villard has the rank of career Minister and 
he has the title of Minister in addition to that of consul general. 

Senator Mansriexip. Could it not be made a permanent ministerial 
post in view of the increasing importance attached to Geneva? How 
many conferences are going on there at the present time? One has 
been suspended, but you have the headquarters of the European Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations, you have sections of the old Palais, and 
it seems to me of all the so-called consuls general in the world, this is 
really one that should be raised to ministerial rank as a regular pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Henperson. We do not as a rule raise consulates to ministerial 
rank.. A Legation is supposed to be accredited to a certain country, 
just as an Embassy is supposed to be accredited to a certain country. 
We have two exceptions. One is our representation in New York at 
the United Nations, which has ambassadorial rank, and the other is 
our representative to the European Communities, which also has am- 
bassadorial rank. The elevation of our consulate general in Geneva 
to the level of a Legation or Embassy would present us with a num- 
ber of difficult problems. We have already given the rank of Min- 
iste to’ Mr. Villard. 

Senator Mansrievp. Is he not under Ambassador Taylor? 

Mr. Henperson. He wears two hats. In one he is consul general. 
When he is wearing that hat he is under Ambassador Taylor. In the 
other he is U.S. delegate to the international organizations in Geneva. 
When he is wearing that hat, he is not under Ambassador Taylor. 
He would probably be under ‘Ambassador Cabot Lodge, I would 
imagine, because Ambassador Cabot. Lodge is our chief representative 
toall of the international organizations. 


HOUSING AND OFFICE SPACE-——GENEVA 


I would like at this point to incorporate into the record a memo- 
randum which I received this afternoon from Mr. Hughes, Director 
of our Office of Foreign Buildings, who has just returned from a visit 
in Europe. The subject of this memorandum is “Physical Facilities 
at Geneva, Switzerland.” 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 
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JUNE 8, 1959. 
Memorandum for Mr. L. W. Henderson. 
Subject: Physical facilities at Geneva, Switzerland. 

I inspected our Government’s physical facilities at Geneva during my recent 
trip to Europe. This visit coincided with advance preparations for the opening 
of the Foreign Ministers Conference on May 8, 1959. I was anxious to examine 
at first hand the arrangement made to accommodate the extra load on the post 
by virtue of such high-level meetings. 

In my opinion our Government's physical facilities at Geneva are woefully 
inadequate. As you know, we own no property in Geneva and rely entirely upon 
short-term rentals. At the present time the consulate general is officed in rented 
space in the Hotel DuRhone. In addition, to accommodate the numerous U.S. 
representatives participating in meetings at this post, space is rented in the 
Citroen Building immediately across the street. The space under short-term 
lease is modern but wholly inadequate and the crowded conditions cannot be 
considered efficient either for the consulate general or for the conference opera- 
tion. For example, during the recent nuclear test talks, 11 relatively high Amer- 
ican scientists, part of the U.S. delegation, were in one room that normally could 
be considered adequate for not more than 3 or 4 officers. The space was so 
cramped that they could not be provided full-sized desks but were assigned half 
desks with student-type lamps. In the current arrangements for the Foreign 
Ministers Conference, I believe only the Secretary has been provided a private 
office and the other four top State Department officers accompanying the Secre 
tary are officed in one room. Obviously such an arrangement does not create 
the type of office atmosphere required for this type of meeting. 

The large volume of telegraph traffic and the high pressure of this post make 
for difficult working arrangements for members of the staff. When four or 
five extra operators are required in the restricted area, working conditions 
become almost intolerable. Not only is the space cramped but the noise and 
lack of ventilation, coupled with long hours, are certainly not representative of 
a modern U.S. type of operation. 

I was told that for the current Foreign Ministers meeting the consulate general 
had received instructions to accommodate 208 members of the U.S... groups. 
This representation included not only the Secretary and his immediate high-level 
staff but also the Secretary of Defense, his immediate staff, and other ranking 
U.S. officials. To accommodate this type of representation in a city like Geneva, 
which is crowded, is expensive and often the United States, because of competi- 
tive bidding. is placed in an awkward position with the Hotel Du Rhone as well 
as other hotels. I was also told that there are 49 delegations in Geneva par- 
ticipating in various international conferences and hardly a day goes by that 
there is not in Geneva one or more groups of Americans participating in high- 
level international conferences. 

In view of the complicated nature of this problem and the governmentwide 
interest in such matters, I believe it would be in the best interest of our Govern- 
ment to review this matter more fully with all appropriate parties concerned 
to see if we cannot find a better solution to this problem on a long-term basis 


than currently exists. 
WILLIAM P. HUGHEs, 


Director, Office of Foreign Buildings. 
PHYSICAL FACILITIES AT GENEVA 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Hughes told me vesterday of all the cities 
which he has visited in Europe, he finds that our physical facilities 
in Geneva are the most critical. We really have a very difficult situa- 
tion there. 

Senator SarronstaLy. Mr. Chairman, this is a report of the Foreign 
Service buildings operations by Senator Hubert Humphrey dated 
May 14, 1959, and I would ask unanimous consent that pages 4 and 5, 
entitled “Geneva, Switzerland, Headquarters in Switzerland and 
Residence for the Principal Officers” he i:cluded ‘» the record at this 
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Senator ELLenperR. Without objection, that will be placed in the 
record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


In connection with hearings held by the subcommittee, on operations of the 
World Health Organization at Geneva, a study was made relative to the facili- 
ties available to the U.S. representative to international organizations in 
Geneva—consul general. The information obtained by the subcommittee indi- 
cates that there is a similarity between the operations of the Geneva post 
relative to the international groups located there and the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations in New York City. From these preliminary studies, the 
subcommittee wishes to procure all available data relative to whether enough 
emphasis has been placed upon the importance of the operations of the Geneva 
office and the need for a sufficient staff and adequate facilities to carry out 
the responsibilities of the U.S. Government in Geneva. 


Headquarters in Geneva 


The subcommittee believes it is necessary to assume that the United Nations, 
its affiliated organizations, and other international groups headquartered in 
Geneva are permanent in nature and that the needs of the post should be built 
on this premise. There is general agreement that Geneva has become increas- 
ingly more important as a world international gathering place and a meeting 
place for many international conferences, including those on a ministerial and 
summit level. 

It is the view of the subcommittee that to carry out its responsibilities effec- 
tively, the consulate at Geneva requires adequate office building facilities located 
near the Palais des Nations in which to house properly its permanent staff as 
well as to provide adequate facilities to service the many U.S. delegations 
attending international conferences. It was developed both at Geneva and 
through officials of the Foreign Buildings Operations in Paris that certain lands 
are now available, which are suitable for this purpose, near the Palais des 
Nations, in close proximity to a location where a new first-class hotel is pro- 
posed to be erected. This site would, according to information developed by the 
subcommittee, save large sums of money now being spent for housing in the 
DuRhone Hotel both for consulate quarters and for conference discussions, as 
well as for transportation expenses. It is understood that considerable funds 
are now being expended for rental of conference quarters on a periodic basis 
at the DuRhone Hotel, and for hire of automobiles for the official use of 
delegations. 

According to information developed by the subcommittee staff. real estate 
prices in Geneva have practically doubled in recent years and the site now under 
consideration can be obtained at a fairly reasonable price. The consensus, 
however, is that unless early action is taken to acquire premises in this area, 
the U.S. Government will eventually be required to purchase less desirable snace 
at an increased cost. This proposed site would have the further advantage of 
being in the same general location as other permanent delegations in Geneva, 
such as buildings already constructed bv the U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, Canada, 
and Italy, in immediate proximity to the United Nations building. 


Residence for principal officer 


It was reported to the subcommittee that the present principal officer, when 
assigned to Geneva, was unable to locate a residence suitable for his needs 
for more than 6 months after he arrived in Geneva and that the present fa- 
cilities provided are inadequate. It is believed that in order to support the 
prestige of the United States in Geneva, in accordance with the actual and 
potential importance of that post, it is essential that adequate housing accom- 
modations be provided either by (a) the construction of a new modern house, 
or (b) a long-term lease on a suitable house. It is understand that there are 
few adequate houses available for rental purposes and that those that might be 
leased would involve exorbitant rentals. It would be helpful to the subcommit- 
tee, therefore, if you would submit, through the appropriate officer of the De- 
partment, a complete résumé of the actions taken in connection with this mat- 
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ter, with your recommendations for action by the Congress for necessary legis- 
lative authorization as may be required to proceed with any pending proposal 
to correct this situation. 
Availability of foreign currencies in Switzerland 

It would be helpful to the subcommittee and to the Congress if you would 
have the appropriate official of the Department advise whether or not local or 
other foreign currency credits are available, or could be made available, should 
the building programs for new headquarters and the residence for the principal 
officer be approved, including the best available estimate as to the total cost 
that would be involved both in dollars and foreign currencies which might be 
applied for these purposes. 


Need for commercial attaché in Geneva 

In addition to responsibilities of the U.S. Government in connection with the 
operations of the United Nations and other international programs there also 
appears to be a need for improvement in the services required by American 
business firms in Geneva. The subcommittee was informed that there are at 
present some 63 American firms who maintain offices, local, regional, or world- 
wide in Geneva, and that it is estimated that approximately 30 additional Amer- 
ican firms are now considering establishing offices in Geneva within the next 
few years. Information available to the subcommittee staff indicated that at 
the present time the commercial activities of the consulate are handled by a 
single Swiss local employee who, in addition, has many other responsibilities 
in connection with services provided for American visitors to Geneva. From 
this preliminary study, it would appear that a commercial attaché is needed at 
Geneva, in order to submit necessary reports on certain economic activities 
immediately within the jurisdiction of the Geneva post, which it is understood 
is not now covered completely by the economic reporting officer of the American 
Embassy in Berne. It was further indicated that the present economic section 
of the consulate at Geneva is not able to perform the usual diplomatic economic 
reporting as at other foreign-service posts since it is wholly occupied with rep- 
resentation in organizations such as ECE, GATT, ECOSOC, and other such 
groups. 

Reorganization proposals for U.S. resident delegations and consulate general in 
Geneva 

The subcommittee requests that full information be submitted relative to a 
proposed reorganization program for the Geneva office, which it is understood 
is now being considered by the Department of State. There appears to be a 
need for the Department to evaluate the management and operations of the 
Geneva post in view of the multiple activities being performed by that office, 
including (a) U.S. representation at European offices of United Nations and 
other international organizations located in Geneva, and (0) the normal con- 
sulate activities which have accelerated from the extremely heavy American 
tourist traffic through Geneva and the numerous conferences held in Geneva, 
It is understood the latter category involved more than 1,500 persons visiting 
Geneva in 1958, for which the administrative staff provided services required 
for the delegations to perform their assignments. 

In order that the subcommittee may give this matter further consideration, 
and the basic information required may be submitted to the appropriate juris- 
dictional committees of the Congress, it is requested that complete details relative 
to any proposed reorganization program of the Geneva office under consideration 
by the Department be furnished to the subcommittee as well as the cost that 
would be involved if such reorganizations are effected. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Senator Monroney. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I am appearing here as the Senate representative of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. This organization, as you know, was established in 
1889. The United States of America was one of its original members. 
It met every year excent during the war years. This is more or less 
a poor man’s United Nations. This is where the parliamentarians. 
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the elected representatives of the parliamentary groups, meet for some 
2 weeks each year at different points around the world. 

We are appearing here at the urgent need of the Interparliamentary 
Union to increase the amount of money necessary to run our Secretariat 
in Geneva, and to conduct two meetings a year. One of these is the 
Executive Committee and Council Meeting that takes place in the 
spring to prepare for the agenda of the plenary session held later on 
in the fall. 

Our contribution for the past 15 years or more has been in the sum 
of $18,000. ‘That is the U.S.’s portion to the organization itself. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the total budget estimate? 

Senator Monroney. $125,000. We are paying $18,000. This 
amounts to 14.4 percent of the total Interparliamentary Union 
budget. Comparing it to contributions that are made by the United 
States to other international organizations, we pay 32.51 percent of 
the United Nations and 25 percent of the International Labor Office 
budget, and just a little over half of that to the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

The United Nations has 81 member nations, the labor office has 79, 
and we now have 56. It varies, depending upon the degree of aban- 
donment or suspension of parliaments around the world. 


COST OF UN 


Senator ELLenper. Except for the action of Congress, we might 
still be paying 60 percent of the cost of the U.N. We took notice of 
that and reduced it from year to year. 

Senator Monronery. I am well aware of that. 

In regard to the U.N., Russia pays far less in proportion than we do 
to the U.N., and far less in proportion to the International Labor 
Office, but in the Interparliamentary Union they pay 10.53 while 
we pay 13.77 percent, so it is rather well balanced. Therefore, 
we need this $3,000 to raise our contribution which will result in 
all other member nations raising their contribution. In other words, 
we are the biggest contributor and unless we are willing to add this 
extra $3,000, the other nations will sit back and the work of the IPU, 
which requires the work of a secretariat, cannot go on. 

Personally, having attended many of these sessions, I think we get 
our money’s worth out of it. The fact is that our parliamentary 
system and that of the Western World is on exhibit there against 
rather captive so-called parliamentarians of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, and I do plead that the interparliamentary contributions shown 
on page 6 of the House report in the amount of $18,000, be increased 
to $21,000, which will increase our contribution to approximately 15.85 
percent of the entire budget. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, we might include in the record at this 
point my letter to you. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


41889—59———_19 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1959. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Departments of State and Justice, Appropria- 
tions Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Lynpvon: I would appreciate talking with you about the necessity 
of increasing by $3,000 the amount of the U.S. subscription to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

The sum of $18,000 for the total operation of this organization has been paid 
for a great number of years. Because of increasing costs and additional prob- 
lems facing the organization, Congressman Cooley, chairman of the American 
delegation, as well as other members, feel that it is necessary for all countries 
to raise their contribution slightly. 

I would like to testify as to the need for this additional $3,000, which would 
bring our total contribution to $21,000 per year for this international organi- 
zation. 

I feel that the position of leadership which we have consistently maintained 
in the Interparliamentary Union since 1889 makes this increase necessary, 

Thanking you for your consideration in this, I beg to remain. 

Very truly yours, 


MIKE MONRONEY. 
U.S. MISSION AT VIENNA 


Senator Monroney. I thank you and the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
for allowing me to testify. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Mr. Dillon, you have shown where the $14.- 
000 goes to the residence in Geneva of the permanent man there. The 
other in the U.S: mission to the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
$45.000... That is the group of Admiral Foster. 

Mr. Dition. The reason for this is, Senator, during the past year 
that organization has been gradually building up its staff. It is a 
relatively new organization and in effect this $45,000 is the amount 
that is required to put on an annual basis people who were added 
to the staff during last year. It is not our intention to add additional 
positions. We dropped the additional positions which is the reason 
for the reduction from $74,000 to $45,000 but in this, unless we are 
going to have a reduction in the staff already assembled, we do require 
this $45,000. 

Senator SattronsratL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

IT think those are all the questions I have. I think they said you 
covered the International Boundary and Water Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER OOM MISSION 


Senator Jomnson. I have not covered it at all. I am just trying 
to uncover it. What happens is that the Budget Bureau just really 
got on its bicycle and decided that it is going to balance the budget 
by cutting half of the request for the International Boundary Com- 
mission. I don’t know whether they thought they would be forced 
to put a man up here or whether it was remotely connected with the 
chairman’s State, but the rumor has been going around that if I did 
not approach the State Department, the Budget Bureau would be 
guilty of it. 

I wanted to get to the bottom of this to see if the rumors are 
justified. 

The seasoned engineers and the most diligent public servants I 
have ever known urged and justified some $6 million and something 


and the budget was cut in half, and we do not know the reason for | 
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it, and we are trying to find out. We were talking about it to the 
Budget again this afternoon and when we get our report, the com- 
mittee can in its own good judgment act, but we are not going to take 
any action today. 

Senator ELtenper. I want to ask a few questions. 

Senator JoHNson. I wish the State Department would look into 
that themselves and see why this meat ax hit the thing. I had rumors 
of it before but I found difficulty in believing things like that. 


LOCATION OF NEW POLITICAL POSITIONS 


Senator E.tenper. In this budget you requested 58 new positions 
in the political activity field. I assume that includes the political 
sections of the embassies. 

Mr. Henperson. No, sir; we are not asking for the strengthening 
of a single political section abroad except for the addition of 10 labor 
attaché positions which we classify as “political.” 

Senator ELLenper. What about the rest of them? Where are 
they located ? 

Mr. Henperson. They are in the Department of State. 

Senator ELLenver. How many of these positions will be located in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Henverson. All of them except 10. 

Senator KLtienper. Then, practically all of the positions for which 
restoration is requested will be located in Washington. 

Mr. Henverson. Very few of these positions requested are for our 
overseas offices. 

Senator Etienper. Are you adding to the economic section of the 
embassies ? 

Mr. Henpverson. We are asking for some 28 commercial attaché 
positions. 

POSSIBILITY OF REDUCTIONS IN EXISTING STAFF 


Senator Extenper. Have you considered the number already avail- 
able in existing posts ? 

Mr. Henpverson. We have studied the matter very carefully. 

Senator E:tenper. Have you made reductions in some posts and 
transferred the personnel to other areas ? 

Mr. Henprerson. We have found that our commercial positions 
throughout the world are at present not sufficient to take care of the 
pressures for assistance brought to bear on our embassies and con- 
sulates by the American community, by the Department of Commerce, 
and by other agencies. 

Senator ELtenprer. So you have not made any reductions in either 
the economic or political sections? 

Mr. Henperson. I am not aware that we have. 

Senator Exitenper. In my last report on South and Central Amer- 
ica I suggested where quite a few reductions could be made; namely, 
in Peru and Chile. I pointed out that a fine job was being done in 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and a few other places. 

Every report I have made has shown that your political and eco- 
nomic sections were overstafled. It seems to me that the new posts 
could be staffed with your present surplus personnel presently avail- 
able in these sections. 

Mr. Hauu. There are some new posts. 
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POSITIONS FOR ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


Senator Exitenper. For economic activities, 47 new positions are 
requested. How many will be located in new posts? 

Mr. Haru. Sixteen of the forty-seven are for Mr. Dillon’s Office in 
Washington in the District of Columbia. 

Senator ELtenper. You have more there now than is needed. 

Mr. Haut. This is work on the problems of Soviet economic drives 
which Mr. Dillon spoke about earlier. 


ECONOMIC COMPETITION WITH RUSSIA 


Senator Exitenper. I hope Mr. Dillon is not frightened by an eco- 
nomic war with Russia. I hope you do not take them seriously. 

Mr. Ditton. How do you mean take them seriously ? 

Senator ELLENpDER. We ought to get out and compete with them. 

Mr. Ditton. That is what we are trying to do. 

Senator ELLenper. You have presently enough people in your eco- 
nomic section, I hope, to cope with it. 

How many people do you have in your economic section on the 
Washington level ? 

Mr. Ditton. The Bureau of Economic Affairs working in special- 
ized problems is a very large staff. 


SIZE OF ECONOMIC STAFF 


Mr. Hau. I think the figure is 250. This is organized on a func- 
tional basis to deal with economic problems and the staff there totals 
250. That is organized on the basis of 44 in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary; 50 in the Office of International Financial and Develop- 
ment Affairs; 48 in the Office of International Resources; 64 in the 
Office of International Trade; and 44 in the Office of Transport and 
Communications. 

Senator ELtenper. Are those assigned to different desks? 

Mr. Hau. There are people in the geographic bureaus that are 
concerned. 

Senator ELtenper. How — at the South American desk are en- 
gaged in doing economic and political work? 

Mr. Hat. i would have to give you those figures because it would 
involve the part time of some people. The people who are specifically 
assigned to economic affairs are eight, but there would be some part- 
time work on the part of other desk officers. 

Senator Exienper. Mr. Chairman, I am simply trying to do this: 
They are asking for 16 more positions on the Washington level in the 
economic section for economic activities. Already Mr. Dillon has 250 
positions. In addition, each desk, the South American, the Central 
American, the African, and the European desks have assigned posi- 
tions. Will you furnish the committee with the number of positions 
in the economic and political sections throughout the world? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir; I can do that. 
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POLITICAL AND Economic Orricers ASSIGNED TO REGIONAL BUREAUS 





Regional bureau Political Economic 
officers officers 





I I nisi cia cia ilies cp leabaamainalie ania Ricalie 19 5 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs.............----.-...------ 30 13 
I la ara en 38 15 
Cg OU ES RE ES RS A SEO ROP aT 33 8 
nr ORD MMT lok Send dlianksdebbWanndiuiideadssoaabiusdlhl 66 20 

Ta cach ds creits cassie cts esalbieeleendi detest toh dads thie inns eaten iaanaaanaieatehntaae 186 61 





Note.—Includes political and economic officers assigned to all regional bureau country desks and offices. 


Senator JoHnson. Secretary Dillon is a very busy man and unless 
there are some other questions for him, I want to commend him on 
the statement. I am sorry I was not here to hear it. I was attempt- 
ing to arrange for his confirmation upstairs and I assumed I could be 
excused for that. 

I do say that I am very happy to have you come before this com- 
mittee and we will be looking forward to hearing from you from time 
to time. I am a great admirer of yours and I am very pleased and 
proud that the President has made your services available. 


UNITED STATES-CANADIAN INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Senator Mansrietp. May I ask Mr. Hall a question ? 

Are you familiar with the provisions of House Joint Resolution 
254, a bill to authorize participation by the United States in parlia- 
mentary conferences with Canada? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrrievp. This resolution calls for the appropriation of 
$30,000 annually to assist in meeting the expenses of Senate and 
House delegations in meetings to be held of the Canada-United States 
interparliamentary group. 

Is it appropriate, Mr. Hall, for this figure to appear in the bill now 
before us ¢ 

Mr. Hatz. Yes, sir; it would be appropriate. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Where should this figure of $30,000 be 
included ¢ 

Mr. Hari. Under the appropriation “Missions to international 
organizations.” 

enator MansrievD. I think you, Mr. Chairman, received a letter 
from the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator Jonson. I want a statement on all these things they 
want increases on. Can you give me a budget estimate ? 

Mr. Hau. We have sent a letter to the Budget Bureau but we have 
not gotten a letter from them. 

Senator Jounson. You might get that letter from them as soon 
as possible and let us have it. 

enator Mansrrevp. So we can get this matter in the record and 
the House committee can have before it the reasons why we increased 
this amount by $30,000 I ask that the marked sections of Senate Re- 
port 2178 be included in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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{H.J. Res. 254, Rept. No. 217, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
{Insert the part printed in italic] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To authorize participation by the United States in parliamentary 
conferences with Canada 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not to exceed twenty-four Members of 
Congress shall be appointed to meet jointly and at least annually and when 
Congress is not in session (except that this restriction shall not apply during the 
first session of the Eighty-sixth Congress or to meetings held in the United States) 
with representatives of the House of Commons and Senate of the Canadian 
Parliament for discussion of common problems in the interest of relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada. Of the Members of the Congress to be 
appointed for the purposes of this resolution (hereinafter designated as the 
United States group) half shall be appointed by the Speaker of the House from 
Members of the House (not less than four of whom shall be from the Foreign 
Affairs Committee), and half shall be appointed by the President of the Senate 
from Members of the Senate (not less than four of whom shall be from the 
Foreign Relations Committee). 

Sec. 2. An appropriation of $30,000 annually is authorized, $15,000 of which 
shall be for the House delegation and $15,000 for the Senate delegation, or go 
much thereof as may be necessary, to assist in meeting the expenses of the United 
States group of the Canada-United States Interparliamentary group for each 
fiscal year for which an appropriation is made, the House and Senate portions of 
such appropriation to be disbursed on vouchers to be approved by the Chairman 
of the House delegation and the Chairman of the Senate delegation, respectively, 

Sec. 3. The United States group of the Canada-United States Interparlia- 
mentary group shall submit to the Congress a report for each fiscal year for 
which an appropriation is made including its expenditures under such 
appropriation. 

Sec. 4. The certificate of the Chairman of the House delegation or the Senate 
delegation of the Canada-United States Interparliamentary group shall hereafter 
be final and conclusive upon the accounting officers in the auditing of the accounts 
of the United States group of the Canadian-United States Interparliamentary 
group. 

Passed the House of Representatives April 15, 1959. 


Attest: 
RALPH R. Roserts, Clerk. 


[S. Rept. 217, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


FINANCING CONGRESSIONAL PARTICIPATION IN MEETINGS OF THE CANADA-UNITED 
STATES INTERPARLIAMENTARY GROUP 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, having had under consideration a resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 254) to authorize participation by the United States in parlia- 
mentary conferences with Canada, report House Joint Resolution 254 to the 
Senate with amendments and recommend that it pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 


House Joint Resolution 254 authorizes an appropriation annually of $15,000 
each for the House and Senate to pay the expenses of periodic meetings of the 
Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group. Not to exceed 12 Senators and 
12 Representatives are to be appointed for this purpose by the President of the 


Senate and the Speaker of the House respectively. Four of the Senators shall be 


members of the Committee on Foreign Relations. Annual reports to Congress 
concerning the activities of the Interparliamentary Group and the expenditures 
of funds under the resolution are required. 


BACKGROUND OF THE RESOLUTION 


On August 8, 1958, the Senate adopted Senate Resolution 359 reading 4 | 


follows: 
“Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations shall establish 4 


subcommittee for the purpose of exploring, with appropriate officials of the Gov 
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ernment of the United States and with Members of the Canadian Parliament, 
the desirability and feasibility of increased systematic discussion between legis- 
jators of the two countries on problems of common concern.” 

The report of the Committee on Foreign Relations stated the reason for Senate 
Resolution 359 as follows: 

“It was the feeling of the Committee on Foreign Relations that an attempt 
should be undertaken to strengthen the bonds between the United States and its 
great neighbor, the Commonwealth of Canada. In these critical times, it is of 
crucial importance that the friendship and understanding between our nations 
be deepened in every possible way.” 

Pursuant to Senate Resolution 359 the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations appointed a subcommittee consisting of Senator Aiken, chairman, and 
Senators Mansfield, Morse, and Capehart. This subcommittee had worked coop- 
eratively with a subcommittee of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs con- 
sisting of Representative Kelly, chairman, and Representatives Coffin, Judd, 
and Merrow. At the invitation of these subcommittees, a group of Canadian 
legislators headed by the Speaker of the House of Commons and the Speaker 
of the Senate came to Washington in January 1959. As a result of discussions 
held then there has been established an informal Canada-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group. 

The Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group has been formed to the 
end that a large number of Members of the Congress and members of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada shall have knowledge of matters of common interest and prob- 
lems between the United States and Canada. The next meeting of the group 
will take place in Canada about June 26, in connection with the dedication of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations considered House Joint Resolution 254 
on April 21, 1959. The committee recommends two changes in the House resolu- 
tion. House Joint Resolution 254 as it passed the House provides that meetings 
of the Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group shall not take place 
when Congress is in session, except that this restriction is not made applicable 
to the 1st session of the 86th Congress in view of the plans made for the next 
meeting of the group when the St. Lawrence Seaway is dedicated in June. 
While agreeing with the principle that only the most urgent business justifies 
a Member of Congress in leaving the United States during a session of the 
U.S. Congress, the committee considered that there might be occasions when a 
meeting of the Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group during a ses- 
sion of the Congress would be important, and that Members of the Congress 
could adequately discharge their duties if such a meeting were held in the 
United States. Accordingly, the committee recommends that the resolution be 
amended to provide that the prohibition against meetings while Congress is in 
session shall not apply to meetings held in the United States. 

The House version of the resolution also provides that the appropriations 
authorized by the resolution shall be disbursed on vouchers to be approved by 
the chairman of the House delegation and the chairman of the Senate delega- 
tion. The committee felt that it would be inappropriate for Members of the 
Senate to pass judgement on expenditures by the House delegation out of the 
portion of the appropriation which shall be for the House delegation, and that, 
similarly, the Senate delegation ought to take full responsibility for expendi- 
tures of appropriations made available for the Senate delegation. The com- 
mittee recommends that the resolution be amended to provide that the House 
and Senate portions of appropriations made pursuant to the resolution shall 
be disbursed on vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the House delega- 
tion and the chairman of the Senate delegation, respectively. 


CONCLUSION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations believes that the importance of maintain- 
ing close and cooperative relations between the United States and Canada fully 
justifies the expenditure of small sums annually to enable legislators of the 
two countries to meet and discuss ways and means of achieving that end. 
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PARTICIPATION BY THE UNITED STATES IN PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCES WITH 
CANADA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business, the agricultural appropriation bill, be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 207, House Joint Resoly- 
tion 254. 

The Presip1ne Orricer. The joint resolution will be stated by title for the in. 
formation of the Senate. 

The LecisLATIVE CLERK. A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 254) to authorize par. 
ticipation by the United States in parliamentary conferences with Canada. 

The Presipine Orricer. Is there objection to the present consideration of the 
joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations with amend. 
ments on page 1, line 7, after the word “Congress,” to insert ‘‘or to meetings held 
in the United States ;” on page 2, line 14, after the word ‘‘made,” to insert “the 
House and Senate portions of;” and, in line 17, after the word “delegation,” to 
insert a comma and “respectively.” 

The question is on agreeing to the committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I send an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PresipInG Orricer. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, after line 7, it is proposed to insert: 

“Such appointments shall be for the period of each meeting of the Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary Group except for the four members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and the four members of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, whose appointments shall be for the duration of each Congress.” 

The Presmp1ne Orricer. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. O’Manonrey. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. O’Manoney. May I inquire on what measure the Senate is now acting? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We are not acting on the agricultural appropriation bill. The 
Senate is acting on a joint resolution providing for a joint congressional commit- 
tee, to meet with representatives of the Canadian Parliament at ceremonies in 
Canada later this month. 

Mr. O’MaHoney. Is the measure on the calendar? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; it is House Joint Resolution 254, Calendar No. 207. 

Mr. O’ManHoNeEY. I assume the Senator will explain the joint resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. The purpose of the joint resolution is to create a joint 
committee on the part of the House and Senate, as recommended earlier by a 
senatorial committee. The joint committee is to meet with Canadian Members 
of Parliament later this month in connection with the St. Lawrence Seaway 
celebration, at which time various matters and problems common to the interests 
of both countries will be discussed and considered by the representatives of both 
parliamentary bodies. 

Mr. KucuHet. I approve of the joint resolution. However, while endeavoring 
to cement and further the relations of friendship and amity with our good 
neighbor to the north, I am sure the Congress, the Government, and the people 
of the United States are equally interested in advancing the same relations of 
friendship and amity with our good neighbor to the south, the United States of 
Mexico. 

I wonder if the distinguished Senator from Montana could indicate what action 


the Committee on Foreign Relations proposes to take with respect to the establish- | 


ment by appropriate legislative resolution of a similar parliamentary conference, 
or conferences, between the legislative bodies of the Republic of Mexico, and the 
United States of America. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In reply to the question of the distinguished senior Senator 
from California, the minority whip, I should like to state that I have discussed 
this matter not only with the Senator from California but also with the dis 
tinguished majority leader, the senior Senator from Texas (Mr. Johnson), and 
the distinguished senior Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Chavez), who had sub 


mitted an amendment to the pending joint resolution, seeking to bring about the 


very objective to which the Senator from California has referred. 
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Mr. Kucuet. And which I wholeheartedly approved, I am glad to tell the 
Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. After discussing the matter with the senior Senator from 
New Mexico, he agreed that it would be better if a joint resolution of this kind 
with respect to Mexico were introduced and considered on its own merits. He 
was assured that it would be given every consideration by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Before the Canadian-United States interparliamentary group was instituted, 
we held discussions with our Canadian neighbors for about a year and a half, 
so as to make sure of the ground work. I hope the same kind of procedure may 
be followed in the case of a possible Mexico-United States parliamentary group, 
of which I highly approve, and which I believe would be of great significance. 
At a recent meeting in Lima the Mexican delegation took leadership and sug- 
gested the possibility of an inter-American parliamentary group. I should 
think that idea likewise should be given serious consideration. 

Mr. KucHEL. I am very grateful for the remarks of the able acting majority 
leader and for the reasonableness inherent in them. Certainly we need to 
advance friendly relations, through parliamentary conference, and otherwise, 
between us and our neighbors to both the north and the south. I thank my 
friend for spreading these comments on the Record. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Before a vote is taken on the joint resolution, I should like 
to repeat that I have discussed the subject with the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Chavez) and he has indicated he would not insist on 
consideration of his amendment to the pending joint resolution. He has served 
notice that he will introduce a joint resolution separately, which would serve 
the same purpose. I wish to assure him that, so far as I am concerned, it will 
receive every possible consideration in the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KucHEt. I am pleased to say I have talked to the able senior Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Chavez), and I will join him in urging approval of 
such a resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 


BupDGEeT ESTIMATE 


Senator JoHnson. At this point in the record I want you to insert 
your letter and the budget estimate for this item as I stated. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Hon. MAuRIcE H. STANS, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. 


Dear Mr. Stans: On June 10, 1959 I wrote you about House Joint Resolu- 
tion 254 which authorizes participation in the Canada-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Group. This act was approved by the President on June 11, 1959, and is 
Public Law 86—42. 

There are enclosed copies of a supplemental budget submission requesting 
an additional $30,000 for this purpose under the fiscal year 1960 appropriation 
for “Missions to international organizations.” The increase in 1960 funds 
is necessary in order to finance the costs to be incurred by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate delegations as authorized by the recently enacted Public 
Law 86-42. 

Sincerely yours, 
WirLiAM J. CROCKETT, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and Finance 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


For an additional amount for “Missions to international organizations,” fiscal 
year 1960, $30,000. 
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MIssIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Program and financing 





increase (+-) 


—— 


Program by activities: 














Revised Decrease (~—) 
In budget estimate or 
1. U.S. mission to the United Nations__.......----.-_--.- $1, 151, 000 $A, 251, 000 £25: 22. <2a ae 
2. U.S. residents delegation for International Organiza- 
tions, Geneva-.-........ 266, 600 266, 600 
3. U.S. representative to International Civil Aviation r 
Organization... sal ghee le 82, 800 82, 800 
4. American group of the Inter pe arliamenti ary Union. : 30, 000 30, 000 
5. National Commission of the Pan American Railway | 
Congress Association. __- 500 500 
6. U.S. mission to the Organization of American States- 92, 500 | 92, 500 s 
7, U.S. group, North Atlantic Treaty Organization Par- = 
lis mentary Confe ence. ._-- cz : 30, 000 30, 000 . 
8. U.S. mission to the International Atomic Energy | | 
Agency. fin ms 334, 600 | 334, 600 | 
9. Canada-United States Interp: rliament: ry SE cence eee. 30, 000 | +$30, 00 
Total obligations...............--- Bakdel atta! 1, 988, 000 2,018, 000 | -. 30, “000 
Financing: Appropriation. .............-.- ee ee 1, 988, 000 | 2,018, 000 | +-30, 000 
i AMEN 
ie 
In Budget Revised | Difference 
estimate (+ or — 
Total number of permanent positions adda nieaeaaniaa te 148 148 ie 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... a el 2 | aD deetk 3 
Average number of all employees : iw ‘ 139 | 139 | 
Number of employees at end of year. _---- . 139 139 | 
Average GS grade and salary 8.6 $6, 511 | 8.6 $6, 511 o 
Average grade and salary, grades established “by the Fore ign } 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C, 801-1158): 
Foreign Service officers seed bs enbtebe dates eh bwngl ima dt eee pee baad) |; $Me TBA foul 
Foreign Service Reserve officers ___- seca --| 21 14,537 /]2.1 14, 537 ee 
Foreign Service staff officers and employees. -.----- {10.5 5, 638 [10.5 5, 638 | 
Average salary of ungraded positions_._...........-...---- 4, 687 4, 687 | 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions Riek beet uLEh Su sit 1, 150, 136 1, 150, 136 
Positions other than permanent._.-_.....-- nigh tolsenmtsi 17, 600 M7 000. b.tdcck<eoen 
a a oo we ne acc Ap anomie eben 102, 674 102, 674 ns 
Pee NNR GOP VIOOR coc: oh oS ie coords oe ccc lk 1, 270, 410 1, 270, 410 
02 Travel.. ntieeaielinataeecmmmetimacetala $74, 200 | $74, 200 
03 Transportation of things “ maa 36, 700 | 36, 700 
04 Communication services ; att dee roe as 61, 500 61, 500 
05 Rents and utility services___-- lit ity olla is pee he 54, 000 54,000 | 
06 Printing and reproduction Ustad ik UT od Suited 3, 500 3, 500 | ; 
07 Other contractual services-.-.. , 31, 670 31, 670 
Services performed by other State Department a 
eounts_-- - bbiew whe 136, 000 136, 000 
Representation and entertainment._- Fikiiasceenmeadl 28, 000 | 28, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.........- , seh iteats mithas Sica ten t E 12, 100 | 12, 100 d 
09 Equipment____- Fd eee owe arte 158, 890 158, 890 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions......._...___.--.----- 60, 480 GO 400 1i...-.2ehcle 
Wa. ee re MNSN TION. Ss oi 5 6 esis. 5 oo iced Le secede acs 550 550 arene 
CN i. ok, Bi na uk need calenbaoe cack 60, 000 90, 000 | +-$30, 000 
ee 
Ppsel ONgNdE Bas aA abbas 1, 988, 000 2, 018, 000 i +30, 000 





JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Additional funds in the amount of $30,000 are requested for the Canada-United 
States Parliamentary Group. 

The expense of U.S. participation in parliamentary conferences with Canada 
for discussion of common problems is authorized by Public Law 86—42, approved 
June 11, 1959. 


a 


SS toca aa 


ao 
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This legislation authorizes an annual appropriation of $30,000 of which $15,000 
shall be for the delegation from the House of Representatives and $15,000 for the 
delegation from the Senate. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Senator Jounson. I am sorry to hear you are leaving. 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. I am looking forward to going to Karachi 
as Deputy Chief of Mission. 

Senator Jounson. I understand you have a good successor but we 
hate to lose you. 

Senator Exiienper. It was my privilege during this past fall to 
travel on the Inter-American Highway from Guatemala to the canal. 
Mr. Henderson, are you requesting any funds for the Inter-American 
Highway ? 

Mr. Haru. No, sir. 

Senator Eiitenpver. All of the money necessary to complete that 
highway has been appropriated and will be made available ? 

Mr. Henperson. We hope so. 


FINAL APPROPRIATION FOR RAMA ROAD 


Senator ELLENpER. What will be the total cost of the Rama Road? 

Mr. Hauu. The total cost will be $16 million. 

Senator ELLENpeER. This was authorized recently ? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

Senator ExLenprrR. On my recent visit I talked with President 
Somoza, he gave me the assurance that he would complete the Rama 
Road with the $16 million. 

Is that your understanding ? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. That is our understanding, that if we have 
this appropriation and they have the ability to enter into a contract, 
this contract will complete the road. 

Senator Ex.enper. Is it necessary to make the entire amount im- 
mediately available ? 

Mr. Haru. Yes, sir. The Bureau of the Public Roads advises us 
that they need the full authorization of $4.5 million for the contract. 

The total expenditures will be somewhere between $1.5 million and 
$2 million this next year. These expenditures would be out of pre- 
viously appropriated funds, but we would need the authority to enter 
into the contract for the $4.5 million even though none of it would be 
actually expended in fiscal year 1960. 

Senator Exrrenper. As I understand, there were some 14 or 15 
bridges that were not constructed. Will the $4.5 million cover that 
construction ? 

Mr. Hauu. Yes, sir. Seven of these are to be constructed with pre- 
viously appropriated funds and eight are included in the $4.5 million. 

penator JoHunson. How much will be spent during the next fiscal 
year ? 

Mr. Hau. Total expenditures will be between $1.5 million and 
$2 million. 

Senator Extenper. What arrangements have you made with the 
Government of Nicaragua to black-top the road to the Rama Road? 
Will they undertake that task ? 
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Mr. Hatt. I think that is their intention. 

Senator Extenver. We should not think it is their intention before 
we — them the money. We want to be sure. 

enator JouNnson. I wish you would get a memorandum up here to 

us on this Rama Road thing because we are not going to give $4.5 
million if they are not going to spend it this year. We can authorize 
them to contract for it; if you and Senator Ellender think it should 
be done, all right, but 1 would like to know more about the merits of 
that first. 

We are not going to bust through the ceiling limit and have it sit- 
ting there when it is not needed. 

Mr. Hau. We do have to have the contract authorization. 

Senator Jonnson. Get us a memo on that and cover the question 
Senator Ellender raises. 

(The information requested follows :) 


RaMaA Roap 


The only work remaining to be placed under construction to complete the 
Rama Road is the construction of 20 miles of gravel road at the Rama end of 
the highway and the construction of 15 bridges. Funds from previous appro- 
priations are available for the construction of seven of these bridges. There 
fore, the work to be done with the $4,500,000 requested will consist of 20 miles 
of highway and 8 bridges. 

It is considered necessary to let the entire 20 miles of highway in one contract 
and at one time because access to the route is possible only from the west end 
and, if it were in smaller sections, one section would have to be completed 
before the next section could be placed under construction, with resultant delay, 
which would undoubtedly increase costs. 

In order to place the work under contract, the Bureau of Public Roads must 
have the full appropriation of $4,500,000 available or contract authority for the 
full amount must be authorized. 


COMPLETION OF REMAINING STRETCH 


Senator Ettenper. We should permit them to complete the remain- 
ing 10 or 15 miles and the bridges. If that doesn’t complete it, then 
Nicaragua will have to provide the balance. 

Mr. Hauu. We expect this is the final contract authority. 

Senator Exritenper. And there won’t be any if’s or but’s about it! 

Mr. Hatt. That is right. 

Senator Exiienver. Are you providing any funds to complete the 
road from Tegucigalpa to the intersection of the Inter-American 
Highway ? 

Are they requesting any loans to complete this road? 

Mr. Harz. Not to my knowledge, but I would have to check with 
the Defense Loan Development Co. But I can do that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Honpuras: Tue SoutHern HIGHWAY 


The road from the Inter-American Highway to Tegucigalpa is part of the 
north-south route in Honduras referred to as the Highway of the South. It 
extends from Tegucigalpa south to the Inter-American Highway at Jicaro Galan, 
a distance of 57 miles. About one-half is paved and the rest is an all-weather 
gravel road. No U.S. appropriated funds have been spent on this road which is 
not a part of the Inter-American Highway. 

The World Bank (IBRD) and the Development Loan Fund jointly granted & 
loan of $10,500,000 to Honduras for three highway projects, one of which was 
the completion of the paving on the Jicaro Galan-Tegucigalpa road. The paving 
of the remaining section of this road is estimated to cost approximately $325,000. 
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LOAN FROM EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


Senator ELLenper. Do you know whether the loan from the Export- 
Import Bank has been consummated to complete the road from San 
Jose to Cartago? 

Mr. Hatt. I do not know but I can find out. We can place it in the 
record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Costa Rica: SAN RAMON HigHway RECONSTRUCTION 


A narrow road has been completed from San Ramon to the capital, San Jose, 
and from San Jose to Cartago in Costa Rica. This section of the Inter-American 
Highway has never been completed in any of the cooperative work on the Inter- 
American Highway since it was completed and paved before the U.S. funds were 
authorized in the cooperative work. 

It is 46 miles from San Ramon to San Jose and 14 miles from San Jose to 
Cartago, a total of 60 miles. This highway was paved entirely by Costa Rica at 
its own expense. The Costa Rican Government has applied to the Export-Import 
Bank for a loan of $6 million to improve this road and make it more adequate 
for the present traffic. The Bank has agreed to give prompt consideration to the 
Costa Rican application for this loan provided the plans and cost estimates have 
first been reviewed for the Bank by the Bureau of Public Roads. The loan, how- 
ever, Will be only for the San Ramon-San Jose section, and Costa Rica will have 
to finance the San Jose-Cartago section. The Bureau of Public Roads considers 
that improvement of the San Ramon-San Jose section is necessary to adequately 
meet present highway traffic needs. 


TERMS OF PANAMA CONTRACT FOR SURFACING HIGHWAY 


Senator ELLeNpER. Just one more question: Has Panama made ar- 
rangements to pay the difference between the cost of black-topping 
and concrete for the Inter-American Highway there? 

Mr. Hai. I do not know but I will find out. 

Senator ELitenper. I wish you would. I would hate for our money 
to be spent and the road not be completed because of their inability 


to get enough money together in order to build it according to their 
own specifications. 


Senator Jounson. Will you insert that in the record, please? 
(The information requested follows :) 


PANAMA: INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Panama has elected to pave the entire Inter-American Highway in Panama 
with concrete. The Bureau of Public Roads has no objection to this, but we do 
not think that the traffic warrants such a high type surface, and for this reason, 
we have not participated in other than the cost of a bituminous surface in Panama. 
The Bureau of Public Roads has entered into firm agreements with Panama for 
each project which provide that the United States will reimburse Panama for the 
concrete paving only to the extent of two-thirds of the estimated cost of an ade- 
quate bituminous surface and that Panama will bear the entire cost except for 
the specific estimated cost of the bituminous surface which is established before 
the agreement is signed. In Panama, the Government of Panama makes the 
plans, awards the contracts and supervises construction under our general super- 
Vision and payment to Panama is made only for satisfactorily completed work 
similar to the Federal aid work in the United States. 


INTER-AMERICA HIGHWAY AUTHORITY 


Senator ELLenpER. What efforts are being made, by the State De- 
partment, Mr. Henderson, in order to formulate an agency composed 
of representatives of all of the Central American countries, including 
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Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador and others to have the road 
maintained at joint expense ? 

Mr. Henpverson. There has been considerable discussion about this 
matter in the Department and a number of suggestions have been 


advanced. 
Senator Jounson. Would you outline what efforts have been made 


toward the maintenance of the road and what you can do about it 
and when? 7 

Mr. Hau. Mr. Chairman we have Mr. Stewart here who can give 
us a complete statement on this subject. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


STATEMENT OF C. ALLAN STEWART, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF CEN. 
TRAL AMERICAN AND PANAMANIAN AFFAIRS 


STATUS OF AGREEMENT 


Mr. Stewart. We have discussed with all of the Presidents of the 
six countries involved this idea of setting up an Inter-American—— 

Senator Jonnson. When did you have the discussions? 

Mr. Stewart. March and April of this year. 

Senator Jounson. What was the outcome? 

Mr. Stewart. Very favorable response from every one of them. 

Senator Jonnson. Have you had an agreement signed ? 

Mr. Stewart. The countries are going to have a meeting of the Min- 
isters of Public Works. 

Senator Jounson. Are you going to answer my question “No” and 
then make a statement ? 

Mr. Hatz. You donot have agreement as yet ? 

Mr. Stewart. No. The Ministers of Public Works are going to meet 


at the end of this month to request the International Road Federation | 


to make a study of the feasibility of setting up this authority. 

Senator Jounson. I think Senator Ellender made a very in- 
portant point here, and I do not think there is any point in pouring 
millions of dollars out right now if it is going to take some time. We 
do not want to get lost in a lot of discussions and conferences. What 
can you do to bring this to a formalized agreement to get the job done! 


FEASIBILITY OF HIGHWAY AUTHORITY 


Mr. Srewart .The purpose of the meeting at the end of this month 
is to get this study made to determine whether this kind of a highway 
authority is feasible. 

Senator Jounson. Why do you have to have a study made in order 


to get agreement to maintain the road ¢ 
Mr. Stewart. The agreements we have with the countries who are 


building the highway state that they have to maintain the road ones | 


it is completed. It must be determined whether an Inter-American 
highway authority is feasible because this means cutting across sov- 
ereign rights, et cetera, to set it up. 

Senator Jounson. How long do you anticipate it will take to make 
the study ? 

Mr. Stewart. It should be made in less than a year. 

Senator Jounson. Who will study it? 
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INTERNATIONAL ROAD FEDERATION 


Mr. Stewart. The International Road Federation. 

Senator Jonnson. What is that? 

Mr. Stewart. It is a world road federation with headquarters here 
in Washington and is interested in world highway systems. It is a 
very good organization. 

Senator Jounson. It isa private outfit made up of road contractors? 

Mr. Stewart. It is an organization 

Senator Jounson. Who belongs to it? 

Mr. Srewart. Principally big American companies that make 
tires, oil companies, and so forth. It is a good organization. 

Senator Jounson. It is an international good roads association, 
and they are going to study whether or not you can_have an agree- 
ment that would be effective and desirable. 

Why do you have to go to a good roads federation? Why can you 
not do that or the State Department? You have been leading in 
the discussions. Why do you have to go out and get a bunch of 
outsiders to do it for you ? 

Mr. Stewart. This is a matter for the six governments of Central 
America and Panama to work out. 

Senator Jounson. Do they have more influence than our State 
Department ? 

Mr, Stewart. May I speak off the record ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator JouHnson. You get your teeth into this thing and make 
as much progress as you can as quickly as you can, and if you can 
get this good road association to do a job, well and good, but if 
you cannot, you do it, because there is no use in pouring out money 
if nothing is in proper order. 





SPECIAL ARMS CONTROL StTuDY 


I have received a statement from the Honorable Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey urging funds for the special arms control study. This state- 
ment will be placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
June 9, 1959. 
Hon. LyNpDOoN B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear LYNDON: Attached is some testimony I would like to submit to the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on the State Department budget for 1960. 

Briefly, this testimony asks for the restoration of some $500,000 requested 
by the Department of State for special arms control studies. The sum was 
deleted by the House Appropriations Committee due to, I feel sure, some un- 
fortunate misunderstandings. I hope the Senate Committee will see fit to 
restore this money. 

I ask that my testimony and the accompanying documents be made a part 
of the record. 

Sincerely, 


Housert H. HuMPHREY. 
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THE NEED FoR SPECIAL STUDIES ON ARMS CONTROL 


(Testimony of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey submitted to the Senate Appro 
priations Committee regarding the proposed budget of the Department of 
State for 1960) 


The purpose of this testimony is to urge the restoration of funds requested 
by the Department of State for an item in its budget entitled: “Special Foreign 
Policy Studies.” Over 80 percent of these funds would be used to conduct 
studies on the various aspects of disarmament: Control systems for nuclear 
weapons; inspection requirements for various elements of the disarmament 
problem; and international arrangements which would reduce the dangers to 
the United States from the threat of a surprise attack or accidental war. 

At the outset I should like to point out that the Disarmament Subcommitee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations in its final reports for both 1957 and 
1958, specifically recommended that the Department of State supplement its 
small staff of six or seven people, which works full time on disarmament, by 
utilizing the services of nongovernmental experts. With your indulgence I wil] 
cite a paragraph from our 1958 report which bears on this matter. 

“The subcommittee previously urged that there should be an adequate staff 
of competent personnel for disarmament and that sufficient funds should be 
made available for this purpose. While the personnel attached to the dis- 
armament office is able and devoted, it is far from adequate. There are only 
some six or seven persons who work full time on disarmament in the State Depart- 
ment. The subcommittee is struck by the disparity in the effort the world is 
putting into thought and action for controlling and reducing armaments and 
the effort going into the development, fabrication, and buildup of armaments. 
It strongly urges the executive branch to take action to remedy this situation. 
In this respect the subcommittee is disappointed that the State Department 
has not seen fit to create, as recommended previously by the subcommittee, 
special advisory groups of nongovernmental experts to explore specific aspects 
of the disarmament problem. The subcommittee believes that study groups 
of this type could make a valuable contribution to national disarmament policy. 
Although the subcommittee is pleased to note that the Secretary of State has 
constituted four outstanding American statesmen into an advisory body on 
disarmament matters, it does not consider that this body satisfies its recom- 
mendation pointed out above. A good example of the type of group necessary 
to study specific disarmament problems is the special panel on the technical 
aspects of inspection of the President’s Scientific Advisory Committee. The 
work of this panel, which deserves special commendation, points up the con- 
tinuing necessity of having a competent group of experts in technical and 
scientific subjects available on a permanent basis to analyze the technical aspects 
of disarmament and to make recommendations thereof to political officials.” 

This recommendation received the unanimous endorsement of the members 
of the Disarmament Subcommittee. The Senators who signed that report are 
as follows: Senators Byrd, Sparkman, Long, Pastore, Symington, Bridges, Wiley, 
Hickenlooper, Saltonstall, Knowland, and Bricker; and Humphrey, chairman. 

The Department of State has heeded the suggestion of the Senate Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee. I am pleased that it has made such a request for funds. 

If the United States is to negotiate effectively with the Russians, our political 
position must be solidly grounded in the best possible scientific and technical 
thinking. How can we take the initative in the area of disarmament unless we 
have confidence in the scientific reliability of our position? It is inconceivable 
to me to expect a handful of people in the Department of State—no matter how 
able and devoted—to develop and assemble all of the necessary information which 
our Government needs to act purposefully and wisely in the complex and many- 
faceted area of disaramament. I have reason to believe that the Russians are 
not slacking in this field. 

Several illustrations can be given to demonstrate the need for special studies 
on arms control. The Geneva Conference of Experts To Devise Methods To 
Detect Violations of a Possible Agreement for the Suspension of Nuclear Weapons 
Tests required considerable preparation. Yet, most of this preparation had to be 
crammed in within a few weeks. The same applies to the technical conference 
to study measures to guard against surprise attack. Another example involves 
the technical feasibility and the military and political desirability of the pro- 
posal to have an international agreement to cut off production of fissionable 
materials for weapons purposes under an effective control system. The Chair- 
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man of the Atomic Energy Commission advocated such a step while members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were highly critical of it. Insofar as I am aware no 
studies were made to determine whether a cutoff of production of this fissionable 
material would be a move in harmony with our national security. 

The House Appropriations Committee deleted the item for “Special foreign 
policy studies” from the State Department budget. In reading the record of the 
hearings, it appears that this action was taken due to several misconceptions. 
I believe that these can be corrected. 

One misconception relates to the division of responsibility between the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense in the field of disarmament. I think that the record 
should clearly show that the Department of State has general responsibility for 
preparing and coordinating disarmament policy. I have appended to my testi- 
mony two letters which I believe clarifies the matter. The first is from President 
Bisenhower to the U.S. representative on disarmament to the United Nations, 
Mr. James J. Wadsworth, dated March 1, 1958; and the second from the late 
Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, to Mr. Wadsworth, on February 
27, 1958. 

One of the relevant paragraphs from the Dulles letter reads as follows: 

“As U.S. represenative on disarmament you will be responsible to me. Policy 
guidance will be prepared and coordinated by the Department of State with other 
agencies concerned.” 

A second misconception which contributed to the deletion of this item was 
the allegation that because the Defense Department already has a number of 
contracts with the Rand Corp., the main contractor for the Department of State 
for these studies, it would be a duplication of effort for the State Department 
to have contracts with the same organization. It was held that the Department 
of State could get the relevant information from the Defense Department. How- 
ever, the subjects which the Rand Corp. are investigating for the Department of 
Defense are entirely different from those which the Department of State con- 
templates. I wrote to the Secretary of Defense about the possibility of duplica- 
tion and his reply makes clear that there will be no overlap. I should like to 
include this letter at the end of my testimony, for it not only clears up this 
matter; it also states the opinion of the Department of Defense that these 
studies are necessary to the Department of State if the latter is to fulfill 
competently its duties as the body having the responsibility of developing and 
coordinating disarmament policy in the executive branch of the Government. 

The Department of State has chosen Rand as the prime contractor for the 
next year on the ground that Rand is already fully equipped to handle the job. 
Expert personnel who have their security clearances, and the necessary equip- 
ment are readily available. However, the Department of State in the future 
also hopes to utilize the services of other research organizations such as the 
Operations Research Office, the Institute for Defense Analysis, and academic 
institutions. I would urge the State Department if the Congress agrees to 
appropriate this money to look into the qualifications and talents of many 
organizations as possible contributors to studies on arms control. 

Mr. Chairman, in reading the testimony of the Department of State before 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee, I was left with several questions in 
my mind. In order to clarify them, I wrote to Assistant Secretary of State 
Mr. William B. Macomber, Jr. I think that the explanations contained in this 
letter will clarify any remaining questions which the committee might have on 
this subject, and I have appended them to my testimony as information the 
committee may find of interest. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate my belief that these studies are not only useful 
but necessary for the formulation of a sound U.S. disarmament position, and 
lurge the appropriation of the requisite sums. 


May 27, 1959. 
Hon. Net B. McEtroy, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Department of State in its budget request for 1960 
included an item for “special foreign policy studies.” The primary investiga- 
tions planned under this program are connected with disarmament, weapons 
control, and possible technical means for enforcing arms control in a reduction 
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of armaments agreement. It was anticipated that the Rand Corp. would be the 
contractor. 

During the hearings before the House Appropriations Committee, this item 
was eliminated, primarily on the grounds that the Department of Defense 
already has contracts with Rand which cover the same subject matter. I should 
like to ascertain the facts of the matter and clear up any inadvertant misunder- 
standings which may have arisen. 

In the opinion of the Department of Defense, do the contracts with Rand 
projected by the Department of State, as mentioned above, duplicate studies 
presently undertaken by Rand for the Department of Defense? Am I correct in 
thinking that these studies fall within the jurisdiction of the Department of 
State and that they are necessary to carry out intelligently and competently its 
assigned responsibilities in the area of arms control and arms inspection? 

I would greatly appreciate a reply no later than June 1 to this inquiry because 
the Senate will at that time begin ounsideration of State Department appro- 
priations. 

Sincerely, 
Hupert H. HUMPHREY. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1959. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: This is in reply to your letter dated May 27, 1959, 
to the Secretary of Defense regarding a Department of State budget request 
to contract for studies relating to disarmament measures. You inquired as to 
whether the proposed contract with the Rand Corp. would duplicate studies 
presently undertaken by Rand for the Department of Defense. 

At the present time, the only Department of Defense agencies having con- 
tracts with the Rand Corp are the Advanced Research Projects Agency and the 
U.S. Air Force. I have been informed by both of these agencies that under 
their contracts Rand Corp. has not been asked to undertake studies in the 
fields of “disarmament, weapons control, and possible technical means for en- 
forcing arms control.” It is our view, therefore, that the contracts with Rand 
projected by the Department of State would not duplicate studies presently un- 
dertaken by that corporation for the Department of Defense. 

You also inquired as to whether, in the opinion of the Department of De- 
fense, the projected studies fall within the jurisdiction of the Department of 
State and are necessary to carry out intelligently and competently that Depart- 
ment’s assigned responsibilities in the area of arms control and arms inspection. 
Inasmuch as the Department of State has primary responsibility in the executive 
branch for the development of U.S. disarmament policy, it is our opinion that 
such studies would fall within the jurisdiction of the Department of State and 
that they could contribute materially to the ability of that Department to 
carry out its assigned responsibility in this field. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. SHUFF, 
Acting Assistant Secretary. 


May 21, 1959. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Macomser: I have noted that the Department of State has re. 
quested $620,000 for fiscal 1960 for special foreign policy studies, approximately 
$500,000 of which will be used to contract for studies in the field of space, dis- 
armament, and nuclear energy. 

In the past two reports of the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Dis 
armament the members unanimously recommended the utilization of “special 
advisory groups of nongovernmental experts to explore scientific aspects of the 
disarmament problem.” Consequently, I am extremely pleased to see that the 
Department of State is apparently acting on this recommendation. 
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It seems to me that the Congress should appropriate funds for this purpose. 
There are several points, however, which I feel need further elucidation before 
I can fully evaluate your request. Answers to the following four questions will, 
I hope, throw more light on the proposed studies : 

1. What specific aspects of the disarmament problem would be investigated 
under such a study? Mr. Hall’s testimony before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on March 11, 1959, is not clear on this point. He mentioned that 
the contract with the Rand Corp., for fiscal 1959 provided research on “three 
rather limited things.” He went on to say that the Department of State hoped 
to broaden out the study in 1960. 

2. Why is the Rand Corp. the sole contractor? How were the bids let? 

8. Will the final reports by the contractor be available for general public use, 
or will they be classified? Will appropriate Committees of the Congress have 
access to the reports? 

4. Is the present state of knowledge about the various facets of disarmament 
an inhibiting factor in our negotiations with the Soviet Union? 

I would appreciate it if you would have Mr. Philip Farley and his staff 
comment on these matters. Any other information regarding the Department’s 
justification on this request for funds would also be helpful. 

Sincerely, 
Hvusert H. HUMPHREY. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 2, 1959. 
Hon. Hupert H. HUMPHREY, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DeaR SENATOR HUMPHREY: I have read with interest your letter of May 21 
regarding the Department’s request for funds for special foreign policy studies 
for fiscal year 1960. The following response to your questions reflects the views 
of Mr. Philip Farley whose comments you requested. 

1. What specific aspects of the disarmament problem would be investigated 
under such a study? 

One of our principal needs is to have available a way to obtain expert tech- 
nical evaluations as they are needed, both during our continuing review of 
disarmament policy and as a result of developments during international nego- 
tiations. Thus, it is not always possible to determine in advance priorities to 
be given to certain types of studies. 

Certain aspects of the disarmament problem which we contemplate having 
investigated, however, are— 

(a) Analysis of possible international arrangements to reduce the dangers 
to the United States resulting from the threat of surprise attack or accidental 
war at present and in the 1960's. 

(b) Study of technically feasible systems for the control of nuclear weapons. 

(c) Study of inspection requirements for various other elements of the dis- 
ermament problem (with respect to armaments, including missiles, Armed 
Forces, nuclear weapons and fissionable material production), including study 
of the contribution to the inspection problem that might be made by new and 
projected scientific instruments. 

2. Why is the Rand Corp. the sole contractor? How were the bids let? 

It is not anticipated that the Rand Corp. will be the sole contractor. The 
Rand Corp. was chosen for the initial contract in order to capitalize on the 
experience of Rand personnel during preparations for the recent surprise attack 
conference with the Soviet Union, as well as the related studies already under- 
taken by Rand. In general, studies of the type listed above are ill suited 
for submission to competitive bidding. In the case of the planned Rand con- 
tract, several other possible research organizations were investigated, including 
specifically and in some detail the Institute for Defense Analysis, and it was 
concluded that the research resources, facilities, and general arrangements 
available under a contract with the Rand Corp. were those which would best 
meet the needs of the Department for the services required. Among the reasons 
for this conclusion was that it would not be necessary for Rand to recruit addi- 
tional qualified and appropriately cleared personnel, of a type that is quite 
scarce, nor establish a new organizational structure, as would have to be the 
ease with some other organizations. Moreover, Rand has had extensive experi- 
ence with studies on highly classified subjects which have a direct relationship 
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to the particular type of work concerning disarmament questions which is 
desired by the Department of State. This experience gives Rand the back- 
ground required for effective work on required studies and obviates the necessity 
for duplication of investigation. 

However, while the number of potential research organizations for most types 
of such studies is necessarily limited because of the high degree of specialization 
and sensitivity of information involved, we anticipate the possibility of utilizg- 
tion of such organizations as the Operations Research Office and the Institute for 
Defense Analysis, as well as academic institutions for various aspects of the 
disarmament problem, even during fiscal 1960. Certainly it is wise to have 
as wide a spread as possible of sources of ideas and analysis consistent with 
the above criteria. 

8. Will the final reports by the contractor be available for general public use, 
or will they be classified? Will appropriate committees of the Congress have 
access to the reports? 

It is not anticipated that in general the specific studies would be of an un- 
classified nature. This is because they would generally deal with weapons sys- 
tems and other military topics, some of which would, of necessity, be very sensi- 
tive. We wish, of course, to make as much information as possible on disarma- 
ment matters available for use in public discussion, and we anticipate that ele- 
ments of the studies will prove to be suitable for public release. 

Every effort will be made, consistent with security requirements, to make 
publie the results of completed studies. While considerable study of classified 
information went into our preparations for the surprise attack conference last 
year, it was possible, through a careful process of security review, to make avail- 
able for the public record a rather considerable amount of information, and 
analysis, which is now available in the records and the report of the conference. 
We hope it will be possible to follow a similar course of action with respect 
to the studies requested for fiscal 1960. 

It is anticipated that appropriate committees of the Congress would have 
access to the results of most of the studies. 

4. Is the present state of knowledge about the various facets of disarmament 
an inhibiting factor in our negotiations with the Soviet Union? 

During the nuclear tests and surprise attack conferences we have had to work 
under very great pressure in order to handle the necessary preparations, and 
we believe that the work we would have done with the requested funds would 
place us in a better position for future negotiations. 

One of the great difficulties in the field of disarmament is that there is a 
constant change in the technical-scientific-military aspects of the problem as 
a result of the continuing technological revolution in weapons. Thus, what 
may be very significant during one period of time may with the passage of 
time become less significant, or may have new implications for our security. 
What might at one time have made a significant contribution to the problem of 
reducing the danger of surprise attack, for example, becomes less significant 
with the development of new delivery systems. In order to determine the de- 
sirability and feasibility of various possible agreements, therefore, it is necessary 
to have periodic reassessment in the light of the present situation. This re- 
quirement will remain with us until such time as an effective arms control agree- 
ment is concluded. Moreover, while scientific advancements have increased the 
capacities of modern weapons and complicated the problem of disarmament, 
the general advancement in scientific capability have presented us with an op- 
portunity to utilize more effective scientific instruments and techniques to solve 
the basic problem of control and inspection. It is necessary not only that we 
know the capability of existing newly developed instruments of detection, but 
that we be constantly aware of techniques and systems that could be devised 
to assist in the inspection problem. To the extent that we lack continuing tech- 
nical resources to evaluate the developing technological changes, there is bound 
to be a lag between what might be proposed as U.S. policy and what can, in fact, 
be proposed with assurance that it is enforceable and in our interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILtiAM B. Macomper, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 
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FEBRUARY 27, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES J. WADSWORTH, 
U.S. Representative on Disarmament, 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations, New York, N.Y. 


DEAR MR. AMBASSADOR: I am very pleased to designate you, with the approval 
of the President, as U.S. Representative in future negotiations for an agree- 
ment on the limitation of armament. 

As U.S. Representative on Disarmament, you will be responsible to me. Policy 
guidance will be prepared and coordinated by the Department of State with 
other agencies concerned. 

Your willingness to accept this vital assignment, in addition to your present 
responsibilities, is in the highest tradition of the public service. I am confident 
that you will bring to this task the exceptional talents which have resulted in 
your distinguished performance in past important missions. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 


THE WHITE House, March 1, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES J. WADSWORTH, 


Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations. 


Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: When Secretary Dulles spoke to me of his wish to 
designate you to represent the United States under the general supervision of 
the Secretary of State in future disarmament negotiations, I told him that the 
proposal had my enthusiastic endorsement. I want you to know of my apprecia- 
tion of your willingness to undertake this new and additional task and of my 
confidence that you will meet its challenge with the same diligence and ability 
you always have brought to your assignments. 

It will not be an easy task, I know. Of all the problems confronting our 
country and its Government today, none is more vital than that of finding a way 
to relieve mankind of the burden of devising, developing, and maintaining arms 
which would lead to mankind’s self-destruction. The burden is not only a 
danger to life itself, but, because of its ever-growing cost, an increasing threat 
to the economic well-being and security of everyone. 

The United States, together with like-minded nations, is determined to exert 
every effort to assure that obstacles, procedural or substantive, not continue to 
interrupt our genuine striving to remove these threats from the daily lives 
of all the peoples of the world. 

I personally follow this matter with the keenest interest and shall follow 
closely the progress of your task, in which you carry with you my cordial 
best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


The committee is recessed until 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., Monday, June 8, 1959, the hearing in 
the above-entitled matter was recessed, to be reconvened at 2 p.m., 
Tuesday, June 9, 1959.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1960 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:30 p.m. pursuant to notice, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson, Ellender, Bible, Fulbright, Mansfield, 
Bridges, Mundt, Smith, Dworshak, and Hickenlooper. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR; HARRY T. CARTER, 
GENERAL COUNSEL; JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR (ADMINISTRATION) ; BEN POSNER, BUDGET OFFICER; JOHN 
P. McKNIGHT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, LATIN AMERICA; WILLIAM 
L. CLARK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, EUROPE; HENRY LOOMIS, DI- 
RECTOR, BROADCASTING SERVICE; G. LEWIS SCHMIDT, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, LATIN AMERICA; AND MARVIN SORKIN, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS SERVICE 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. 

Our witness this afternoon is Mr. George V. Allen, Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency. Mr. Allen has appeared before this 
committee on many occasions. 

Mr. Allen, your agency this year requested $120,550,000. The 
House has cut that request to $113,057,300, a cut of $7.5 million. I 
understand that you are asking for restoration of $6,354,700, which 
would bring you a little over the appropriation which your Agency 
was granted last year. It is our responsibility to be certain that the 
taxpayers’ money is used economically and effectively. 


BREAKDOWN OF TOTAL BUDGET 


' i should like to give a breakdown for the record of the USIA total 
udget. 

Budget request, $120,550,000; House allowance, $113,057,300; 
amount House decrease, $7,492,700; percentage of House decrease, 6.2 
percent. 

1959 appropriations, $118,923,800; decrease from 1959, $5,866,500. 
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For salaries and expenses: Budget request, $106,112,000; House 
allowance, $101,557,300; amount of House decrease, $4,554,700; per- 
centage of House decrease, 4.3 percent. 

1959 appropriations, $101,673,800; decrease from 1959, $116,500; 
restoration requested, $4,354,700. 

The House allowance being less than 1959, would force reductions 
of approximately $200,000 in present levels. With inflationary costs 
of $800,000, this means an actual reduction in present operations of 
$1 million. 


For ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF. RADIO FACILITIES 


Budget request, $10,938,000; House allowance, $9 million; amount 
House decrease, $1,938,000; percentage House decrease, 17.7 percent. 

1959 appropriations, $14,750,000; decrease from 1959, $5,750,000; 
restoration requested, $1 million. 

This entire House appropriation of $9 million together with $1 
million from previous appropriations—a total of $10 million—is to 
be used solely for construction of East Coast Facilities, 

The restoration request is to maintain intact the previously author- 
ized $1 million to take care of preliminary costs of five other major 
overseas broadcasting facilities which will have a total cost of ap- 
proximately $35 million. 





INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTY F'uND 


Budget request, $3,500,000; House allowance $2,500,000; amount 
House decrease, $1 million; percentage House decrease, 28.6 percent. 

1959 appropriation, $2,500,000; restoration requested, $1 million. 

The House allowance is the same as for 1959. However, contract- 
ing authority is $1.6 less than a year ago. If not allowed there will 
be a 25 percent decrease in the program that can be carried out. 

Now, Mr. Allen, I assume you have a prepared statement. If 
you care to, you can insert it in the record and make any comment you 
desire, or do you want to go through with it? 

We will be glad to have you review it. Do members of the com- 
mittee have copies of the statement ? 


AGENCY LETTER OF APPEAL 


Without objection I will place in the record your appeal letter 
of June 3, 1959, on the sums requested restored to the House bill. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


JUNE 3, 1959. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies, Senate Committee on Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: It is respectfully requested that your committee make 
certain amendments in title IV of H.R. 7343, Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1960. 

The House allowance for all U.S. Information Agency activities in this bill 
is $113,057,300—$7,492,700 less than the $120,550,000 requested in the President’s 
budget, as amended on March 19, 1959. The reductions were $4,554,700 in the 
“Salaries and expenses” appropriation, from $106,112,000 to $101,557,300; $1,- 
938,000 in the “Acquisition and construction of radio facilities’ appropriation 
from $10,938,000 to $9 million; and $1 million in the “Payment to informational 
media guaranty fund” appropriation, from $3,500,000 to $2,500,000. 
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The Agency requests restoration of $4,354,700 in the “Salaries and expenses” 
appropriation ; $1 million in its “Acquisition and construction of radio facilities” 
appropriation; and $1 million in its “Payment to informational media guaranty 
fund” appropriation. Total restorations requested by the Agency are $6,354,700. 
Restorations not requested amount to $200,000 for “Salaries and expenses,” 
and $938,000 in “Acquisition and construction of radio facilities,” for a total of 

1,138,000. 
’ The requested restoration of $4,354,700 in “Salaries and expenses” is based 
upon the urgent need to strengthen information activities in some areas of the 
world, particularly in Africa and Latin America. Media programs which re- 
quire additional resources are the translations of American books into foreign 
languages; the continued establishment and assistance to binational centers; 
and other programs which present to foreign audiences the important and en- 
during features of America’s traditions, its scientific development, and its arts 
and culture. Another communications medium which calls for increased levels 
is television, which is expanding rapidly in many countries. The Agency asks 
also that the Senate restore the limitation for representation allowances to the 
original estimate of $135,000, in lieu of the $75,000 authorized by the House, 
which was a cut of $15,000 from the $90,000 contained in the 1959 appropriation. 

The House allowance would permit none of the increases requested by the 
Agency. In fact, taking into consideration increased costs which will have 
to be absorbed if past experience with respect to inflation abroad continues, 
and also taking into consideration the current operating level, the House al- 
lowance would in effect reduce the Agency’s overall operating budget by nearly 
$1 million. 

The requested restoration of $1 million in the appropriation, “Acquisition 
and construction of radio facilities,” is to permit the Agency to use $1 million 
for preliminary costs (land acquisition, surveys, etc.) at no more than three 
of five oversea sites which are necessary to provide an adequate network of 
overseas transmitters. The estimated eventual total cost of all five of these 
facilities, on the basis of existing prices, is approximately $35 million. In 
its original budget submission the Agency proposed to utilize up to $1 million 
of existing funds to incur preliminary costs following agreements with for- 
eign governments involved. Funds for the construction phase would be re- 
quested separately over the next several years as agreements were reached 
and preliminary actions completed. However, the House action applies $1 mil- 
lion of currently available funds to the East Coast Project, thus necessitating 
this appeal to enable the Agency to proceed with the strengthening of its relay 
base capability. At the present time, the Agency has almost completed diplo- 
matic arrangements for a transmitter which would make possible adequate 
signals for shortwave coverage of Africa. However, it would be impossible for 
us to proceed with this project if the House action stands. 

The Agency is not requesting restoration of $938,000 eliminated by the House 
from funds requested to complete the East Coast Facilities Project. The Agency’s 
best estimate of the total cost of this project is $26,288,850. The House allow- 
ance provides a total of $25,345,850. The Agency will make every effort to 
complete the project within the lower budget, although if actual costs in the 
ensuing months show this is impossible, it will be necessary in a subsequent 
year to seek additional funds. 

The requested restoration of $1 million for the informational media guaranty 
program would permit that program to operate at slightly above the current 
level. However, the program would still be below the fiscal year 1958 level. 

This is true even though the House allowance for this item is the same 
amount as that appropriated for the current year, since during fiscal year 
1959 the Agency drew upon unused balances brought over from the preceding 
fiscal year. These balances will not be available in fiscal year 1960, and the 
House allowance would force a reduction of approximately 25 percent in this 
program. 

The Agency believes that at a time when there is continuing evidence of. 
increasing Communist activity in the field of publications the Government 
should not further reduce a program which stimulates the sale of American 
informational materials overseas in those countries where foreign exchange 
regulations or other restrictions make it impossible for American businesses 
to convert sales receipts into dollars. 
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I would appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee to 
discuss these and other considerations which support this request for restoration. 
Sincerely, 
FEORGE V. ALLEN, 
Director. 


H.R. 7343 
Tiritze IV.—U.S. INFoRMATION AGENCY 
(P. 29) 


(House hearings, Departments of State and Justice, the judiciary, and related 
agencies, 1960—U.S. Information Agency, p. 1) 











Appropriation item | Estimate, Appropri- | House allow-| Restoration 
| 1960 ations, 1959 ance 1960 ! requested 
mRNA A 8 I ’ rou e1cowe a oe 
Salaries and expenses ___...----..--- ee ees oe | $106, 112, 000 |2$101, 673, 800 | $101, 557, 300 $4, 354, 700 
Acquisition and construction of radio facilities as 10, 938, 000 14, 750, 000 9, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Payment to informational media guaranty 
SIND hin tdn att in deigibasde Dade Shee pt ne paw ee 


3, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 1, 000, 000 





Total appropriations, U.S. Information | 
I i Oats dhicnisithn ickoltied 120, 550, 000 118, 923, 800 113, 057, 300 6, 354, 700 
| 





1 Same as committee recommendation. } 
2 Includes pay increase supplemental in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1959, of $3,173,800 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 
The Agency requests the following amendments: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(1) Page 31, line 16, strike out “$101,557,300” and insert “$105,912,000”, an 
increase of $4,354,700 in the appropriation. 

(2) Page 31, line 20, strike out “$75,000” and insert ‘$135,000’, an increase of 
$60,000 in representation allowance. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO FACILITIES 


(3) Page 33, line 15, strike out “$9,000,000” and insert ‘$10,000,000”, an 
increase of $1,000,000 in the appropriation. 


PAYMENT TO INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTY FUND 


(4) Page 34, line 3, strike out “$2,500,000” and insert “$3,500,000”, an increase 
of $1,000,000 in the appropriation. 


Extract From House Report (PP. 16 anp 17) 
TrTLE IV. U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Appropriations for the U.S. Information Agency are contained in three items: 
“Salaries and expenses,” “Acquisition and construction of radio facilities,” and 
“Payment to informational media guaranty fund.” The total amount included in 
the bill for these three items is $113,057,300. In addition, the Agency expects to 
obtain $4,654,029 in foreign currencies generated by the sales of surplus agricul- 

. tural commodities under title I of Public Law 480, as amended. Of this addi- 
tional-amount, it is proposed to use $3,008,280 for translation, publication, and 
distribution of books and $1,645,749 for assistance to binational centers. 

The action of the committee with respect to each of the three appropriations is 
hereinafter described : 

Salaries and expenses.—The accompanying bill provides $101,557,300 for sala- | 
ries and expenses, the same amount as was appropriated for this item for the | 
current fiscal year including funds contained in the second supplemental appro 
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priation bill, 1959, as passed by the House. It is a reduction of $4,554,700 in the 
amount of the budget request. 

The committee is of the opinion that a strong and effective program can be 
carried out within the funds allowed. It is recognized that in certain fields, such 
as radio and television, some increases may be justified. However, such increases 
should be funded from savings from programs of questionable value. One such 
area where a savings is expected is the contract with WRUL Broadcasting Co. 
wherein $350,000 of the taxpayers’ money have been expended during the current 
fiscal year with very poor results. Surveys which have been conducted by and 
contracted for by the U.S. Information Agency prove this to be the fact. 

Another area in which considerable savings should be effected is in travel and 
transportation of things. The report of the surveys and investigations staff of 
this committee, which appears in the hearings beginning at page 195, discloses 
many instances of exorbitant costs in connection with transfers of personnel. 

Acquisition and construction of radio facilities—The bill includes $9 million 
for this item, which is a reduction of $1,938,000 in the amount of the budget 
estimate. 

The $9 million allowed is for the completion of the so-called East Coast Facili- 
ties Project, formerly known as Baker Hast, a high-powered broadcasting facility 
which is to operate with a total transmitter power of 4,840 kilowatts. The Agency 
maintains that this facility will make possible stronger direct broadcasting to 
the Soviet Orbit, Africa, and Latin America. In addition, the committee directs 
that the sum of $1 million from previously appropriated funds, which the Agency 
proposes to use for acquiring sites and preliminary survey work on overseas 
projects which would ultimately cost in the neighborhood of $35 million, be used 
toward the cost of construction of the East Coast Facilities Project. The new 
funds contained in the accompanying bill together with funds previously appro- 
priated will provide a total of $25,345,850 for these facilities. The committee 
expects that the Agency will complete these facilities within that amount. 

Payment to informational media guaranty fund.—The bill provides $2,500,- 
000 as a payment to the informational media guarantee fund for partial res- 
toration of realized impairment to the capital used in carrying on the authority 
to make informational media guarantees, as authorized in section 1011 of the 
U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended. The 
sum allowed is $1 million below the amount of the President’s budget estimate, 
but is the same amount as was appropriated in the present fiscal year. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 1. Restoration of $4,354,700 of House reduction 


The restoration of $4,354,700 of the $4,554,700 reduction made in the original 
estimate of $106,112,000 is requested to allow the continued orderly strengthening 
of a basic program adapted to the task of meeting current situations but placing 
increasing emphasis on the development of long-range, permanent understanding 
and acceptance of the United States and what it stands for. 

The increases requested reflect this shift in emphasis. The largest media re- 
quest is for the Information Center Service, which encompasses information 
and binational centers, book programs, promotion of English teaching, and ex- 
hibits. Increases for the other media services also reflect the change in em- 
phasis. For example, radio—the fastest of the “fast’’ media—can, it is believed, 
make increasing contributions to our cultural and scientific programs. This is 
certainly also true of the television service. 

In the mission budgets much of the requested increases are planned for such 
long-range activities as student centers, support of American studies in foreign 
universities, and local translation of American books. Geographically, the ma- 
jor mission increases requested are for Africa, where the opening of additional 
posts and expanded use of the visual media services are urgently required, and 
for Latin America, where new student centers are to be opened. 

The House allowance rather than permitting the modest program expansion 
requested would force reductions of approximately $200,000 in the present dol- 
lar level of Agency operations. The distribution of the House allowance de- 
scribed in this appeal necessarily is tentative because of the limited time in 
which decisions had to be made. If it should become necessary to operate the 
Agency at a level significantly below the budget request, all activities would be 
carefully reexamined, and Agency field offices and the Department of State 
would again have to be consulted. 
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It should be noted that in addition to the “going rate” dollar reduction of 
$200,000 imposed by the House allowance, almost certain inflationary trends in 
a large number of countries abroad will require absorption of a further $800,- 
000 in costs just to maintain present programs. Thus the net program effect of 
the House allowance would be a reduction from the going rate in the order of 
$1 million. 

The justifications which follow describe the specific restoration and programs 
for the various Agency elements. 

In summary, the facts with respect to the effects of the House allowance and 
restorations requested are as follows: 











Thousands 
Pisces year BSe appropriation 115201. een el $98, 500. 0 
Pay increase supplemental appropriation_____..._._.-__-_--_------_- 3,178.8 
ORR RGSS Mee R aOMB Lo Ps i olsen kee ee 101, 673. 8 
Deduct nonrecurring costs due to Middle East emergency ($231.6) 
and costs of 231 positions eliminated in 1959 ($327.5) _---------___ —559, 1 
Add net increases needed to continue current program through fiscal 
year 1960: 
1. One additional extra day’s pay in excess of 52-week base_____ $162. 9 
2. Wage and contract scale increases occurring in 1959 requiring 
additional funds for the full year in 1960___________-______ 123.2 


3. Full-year costs in the Broadcasting Service primarily in con- 

nection with revised broadcasting schedules initiated in 1959 

resulting in expanded worldwide English and Soviet Orbit 

broadcasting, and staff related to the East Coast Facilities 

Project, offset by nonrecurring costs and reduction in esti- 

mates for contract broadcasting in 1960 from amounts used 

Sor thie Marpols in SO00 sik bi baks oes e i 268. 9 
4. Other increases of $707.3 for full-year costs of positions and 

activities added during 1959 and funded for only part of that 


year, offset by nonrecurring costs in 1959 of $622.0___..____ 85.3 
ONT Sli sbies Se a los ods of! ais Te os 640, 2 





Base estimate to continue the program at the current level 
chvousn ‘Gecal peer sees ck ce................. 101, 754. 9 


Decreases directly related to House action: 
1. Reduction in representation allowance from $90,000 in current 


me 160 eee Omen) ollie ot Jugesuipo el Ole —15.0 
2. Reduction applied to various Agency elements reducing them 
below current operating level______________-------------_- —182. 6 
Geb itll sel ie eli ted eases eink —197.6 
Total available under House allowance_________-.------ 101, 557.3 
meemtebed rmabers etlas els ese ee an elie ace 4, 354.7 


Revised total 1960 estimate_._._....-_------._-___--_------. 105, 912. 0 
Restoration not requested..- =... dietician i ac clc 200. 0 


The Agency is not requesting restoration of $200,000 of the reduction made by 
the House. This amount represents savings which it proposes to accomplish 
through a revision of its radio broadcasting program for Latin America. 
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JUSTIFICATION BY ELEMENT 


A. The Far Eastern area 











Positions Funds 
1958 obligations... ...........--- s245s1-soee------2e i 1 1,932 $8, 559, 693 
1959 estimate. ____- Laeiaitidns. juakiveueave, bas way geeks 1, 964 8, 716, 000 
Increase, 1950 to 1960. - an binge h- We pbk agian Tain i osaipirersiucs 26 190, 800 
ON eee i56 mdanie nn sete Ayanandn onsen 1,990 8, 906, 800 
EG 2'4 did wd dase bad bb ids daen Ow ddk decks nead bieabedltencusans 1, 964 8, 702, 000 
Requested restoration ------.- based p~ Sb hGuksaadasba at demeeeke = 26 204, 800 
1 Excludes 31 American and 176 local positions eliminated during 1958. 
1. Positions and funds 
Restoration is requested of 26 positions and $204,800 as itemized below: 
{a) Positions: 
(1) Americans: 
In Burma, a branch public affairs officer for the new 
post and information center to be opened at 
JOSE IIE TE ETION < stasnsssuningnieeginctarnsliataeteaanaiiimanat eta ttamanaiacedeealeeaties 1 
In Indonesia, a branch public affairs officer for the 
new post and library to be opened at Semarang_____ 1 


These new posts represent USIS efforts to 
strengthen contacts with the provincial leader- 
ship of these countries. The Myitkyina post will 
serve northeastern Burma which borders on Red 
China; the Semarang post will serve north cen- 
tral Java, the Indonesian island in which Com- 
munist strength is concentrated. 
(2) Local employees: 
In Burma, for the new post and information center to 
De Opened. SC Biwi oe Te 6 
In Indonesia, for the new post and library to be opened 
BE Roa cccecpricteicceieth nian aap hbeliincasciy eee i 8 
In Laos, for increased program activities in press, 
exhibits, radio, and cultural programs___.________ 5 
In Taiwan, for increased activities of the newly 
opened information center and translation program_ 5 
26 


Total positions requested to be restored_______ 


(b) Funds: 
(1) American salaries, allowances, and related costs___._..__ $17, 614 
The restoration requested will provide for salaries, 
allowances and related costs on a net basis for the two 
additional American positions requested in Burma 
and Indonesia. 
(2) Local employee salaries and related costs__._....__.._____ 17, 879 
The request will provide for salaries and related 
costs on a net basis for the 24 additional local em- 
ployees requested in Burma, Indonesia, Laos, and 
Taiwan. 
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(b) Funds—Continued 
Ce SNR UIOUINTID” CID WN tics tice ie at eelnit imal matinee $20, 988 
(a) Local production of motion pictures__...____- . 19,400 
The restoration requested will provide for 
the local production of 2 documentary films 
and 6 newsreels in Taiwan designed to illus- 
trate the superior economic development of 
Free China with United States aid, in con- 
trast to the regimented Chinese Communist 
system. Thus, the films will also reinforce 
the Chinese people’s confidence in American 
support for their continued independence, 
while at the same time dramatizing the eco- 
nomic strength and freedom of Free China 
to other peoples of Asia. 
(bo) Motion picture distribution___._..______________ 1, 588 
The request will provide operating costs 
for one additional mobiie unit to serve the 
northeastern Burma area bordering on Red 
China. 
(4) Information center and related activities__________. 19, 700 
The restoration requested will provide for the rent, 
locally procured shelving, furniture, and other sup- 
plies for the new information center in Myitkyina, 
and rental of space for a new library in Semarang. 


ith it iE OE 105, 329 
Oe em I REE OO ir enciicinmim ee 50, 000 


The request will provide a cash grant for 
the planned establishment of a Khmer-Amer- 
ican Binational Center in Phnom Penh, Cam- 
bodia, in 1960. The primary purpose of the 
center is to take advantage of the great de- 
mand for English-language instruction among 
the leadership groups of Cambodia. The pro- 
gram would combine English teaching with 
various cultural activities to enhance interest 
in the United States and establish contact 
with opinion leaders. 
(6) Binational center personnel grants__.________- 55, 329 
The restoration requested will provide for 
three grantees who will be required to estab- 
lish the binational center in Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia. 
(6) Direct administrative expenses_...........___________ 23, 290 
The requested restoration will provide for the rental 
of residential space, including utilities and mainte 
nance for the branch PAO at new post in Myitkyina; 
and rental of residential space, including local pur- 
chase of furniture and furnishings, for the new branch 
PAO in Semarang. 
Total, funds requested to be restored_____________ 204, 800 
The requested allowance excludes probable infla- 
tionary costs such as anticipated wage scale increases 
in Burma, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, and 
Taiwan, which can be expected to range from 5 to 20 
percent. 


Application of House allowance 


The increase requested for the Far East area in the President's budget was for 
26 positions and $190,800. The House allowance would enable programs to con- 
tinue through fiscal year 1960 at their estimated going rate as of the beginning 
of that year. That level represents a net decrease from the fiscal year 1959 esti- 
mate of $14,000. This amount consists of an increase for the mandatory cost of 
the additional extra day’s pay which occurs in 1960, increases for full-year costs of 
37 positions and program activities added during 1959 and funded for only part of 
that year, less offsetting decreases. The increases, which total $77,518, are offset 
by nonrecurring costs in 1959 of $91,518. The net effect of the House allowance for 
the Far East area on this basis is a decrease of $14,000. 
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3. 1960 total estimate 


The requested restoration and House allow: ance would perms the Agency in 
1960 to conduct programs in 15 countries and 52 


grams would be « 


2 posts in the I 
‘arried out by 245 Americans and 1,745 local employees. 


“ar East. 


1960 317 


The pro- 


Details of the 1960 programs are contained in the Agency budget justifications. 
The following table summarizes the 1958 and 1959 programs for the area and the 


proposed 1 


Positions: 





960 program: 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Far East area 





1958 actual 


1959 estimate | 





1960 estimate 


Increase 
or de- 
crease (—) 



































PUI asi hone sapereenee at 240 | 243 | 245 2 
peecpe +" = RAMS LEI US 8 089 9 1, 692 1,721 1,745 24 
Stepinseennenteeegne fant gcenetlhengindintie i on SS 
Potel ..compbisentes add td <pssetee 1 1, 932 1, 964 | 1, 990 26 
Funds: toe 
A. American salaries, allowances, and 
related costs. .... $2, 657, 301 $2, 776, 621 $2, 810, 468 $33, 847 
: Local employee sale ries and related costs 2, 130, 639 2, 203, 745 2, 229, 519 25,77 
. Overseas program activity costs: 
4; Rediio/activities. 2.22.5 e 188, 444 203, 100 179, 446 — 23, 654 
2. Television activities ._ .- 16, 107 14, 265 37, 415 23. 150 
3. Press and publicatior 1s activities 846, 955 872, 211 944, 763 | 72, 552 
4. Motion picture activities 794, 525 832, 562 794, 918 —37, 644 
5. Information center and related 
activities ____ wai 1, 052, 476 1, 043, 244 1, 109, 224 65, 980 
6. Binational center e xp enses 300, 740 285, 118 384, 905 99, 787 
7. Program direction and research. 116, 814 106, 949 3 | ae 
8. Direct administrative expenses __ 880, 993 788, 627 739, 900 —48, 727 
9... Evacuation costs. ...1....6..2..-. hint Ieccwertet tek Rotiae eines 
Subtotal, activity costs_....__- 4,197,518 | 4, 146, 076 4, 297, 520 151, 444 
"RR PENNIES 3 25.2 saeco ao eae 8, 985, 458 | 9, 126, 442 9, 337, 507 211, 065 
Deduct reimbursements-_-__.--_._-__- : — 425, 765 —410, 442 — 430, 707 —20, 265 
Total, direct obligations. —_..._.....-.. 8, 559, 683 8, 716, 0CO 8, 906, 800 190, 800 
1 Base positions after elimination of 31 overseas American and 176 local employee positions. 
BR. The African area 
Positions | Funds 
penne. |S . 2. ele hl sib iedlesae. ett. 1242 $1, 364, 864 
1959 estimate _ - saa th pail te tb ahcacip hana as cap ck asada Sokaiaciatcn cas ager a 2 306 1, 906, 400 
Increase, 1959 Sens dake. tustne 5. eae aac ion ke cece ae 64 437, 900 
ES ov cinicivicadp ings pawn ancugwne an ghaseaMietseueeeee anadmeeenas em Renee 370 2, 344, 300 
nee Quowanee.........lsctulsas. i Lebanese wii i bead. 306 1, 973, 900 
NUNN 2a acc nanncachestnct soensenvenne ce sien ae keen maee a 64 370, 400 


1Excludes two American and four local positions eliminated during 1958, 
2 Excludes 5 local positions eliminated during 1959. 
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1. Positions and funds 
Restoration of 64 positions and $370,400 is requested as itemized below: 


(a) Positions: 
(1) Americans: 
4 public affairs officers for the proposed establishment 
of a USIS program in Guinea and 8 other new 
OTN ai atti doa wn eemnememtientincn 4 
In French West Africa, a cultural affairs officer for the 
increasing library, cultural, and exchange of persons 
programs conducted out of Dakar__----_----~--_-_-- 1 
In Somalia, an information officer to supervise the pro- 
duction of film footage for inclusion in the African 
newsreel “Today,” and to conduct the expanded film, 
exhibits, and mobile unit operations_____-_-_-_--___ 1 
(2) Local employees: 
In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 2 posi- 
tions to support expanded distribution of films, exhib- 
its, and book loan collections in Northern Rhodesia__ 2 
In French West Africa, 3 positions for the opening of 
a new reading room; and 4 for’ Dakar, to support 
expanded provincial activities in films, exhibits, 
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In Ghana, 2 positions for the library at Accra; 4 for 
operation of 2 additional mobile film units ; and 2 for 
information and cultural programs_____-_-------__ 8 
In Liberia, 2 positions for film and library activities at 
Freetown, and 2 for central distribution and cultural 
ee NT Oia e ess i din one em 4 
In Morocco, 1 position for the opening of a reading 
room in the Arab quarter in Casablanca, and 1 for | 
mobile unit operations out of Casablanca ; 2 positions ; 
to sustain information centers opened at Marrakech 
in 1958: and 2 distribution clerks, 1 each for Rabat 
I cae sk Tn So 6 
In Nigeria, 2 positions for the branch center at Kaduna, 
to support the developing program in the northern 
DOI cetraceeneeriernedits on cmnenwutewenmmawsie 
In Somalia, 2 positions to support more extensive mo- 
bile film unit operations, and to assist in production 
of footage for the African newsreel, ““Today”_______ 
In Tunisia, 1 position for the new reading room pro- 
posed to be opened in the Arab quarter in Tunis, and 
2 positions for the central staff in Tunis____________ 3 
In Guinea and 3 other new countries, 6 positions each 
for the establishment of USIS programs in these 
OU a a Nea 24 
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Total positions requested to be restored_______-_ 64 


(6) Funds: 
(1) American salaries, allowances, and related costs__..._.___. $59, 307 
The restoration requested will provide for the sala- 
ries, allowances, and related costs for the 6 additional 
American positions enumerated above. 
(2) Local employee salaries and related costs_______________ 91, 27! 
The restoration requested will provide the salaries 
and related costs for the 58 additional local employees 
enumerated above. 
(3) Radio activities_._...._____ Sela sine ste wae eit pwecua.) Ge 
The restoration requested will provide $4,517 for 
production of additional programs for use on stations 
in Ethiopia, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Somalia, and 
Tunisia; $3,734 for promotion of VOA programs and 
placement of VOA disk and tape programs;'and $1,500 
for regional travel of the radio officer in Libya. 
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59, 307 


91, 275 


9, T51 
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(6) Funds—Continued 


(4) Press and publications activities__....._....--..---...--.-- $42, 230 


(¢) Pestedietile: . bolsct p04. nuwesuiees pibinncnnus 
The restoration requested will permit: (1) 
expansion of American Outlook from 12 to 16 
pages and circulation from 102,000 to 110,000 
per monthly issue to include 2 more countries, 
$18,346; (2) production and distribution of 
a west African student quarterly, to be 
printed in Nigeria, $7,000; and (3) distribu- 
tion of a monthly wall newspaper and north 
African student quarterly, to be printed at the 
Beirut Press Center, $4,220. 
(db) Information placement. - .....2cnxescsg ze... 
The restoration requested will permit in- 
creasing use of Agency wirless file materials, 
augmented with locally procured photos and 
news coverages, principally in Ghana, Ethi- 
opia, and British East Africa. 


(5) Motion picture attivitiesiu sou celine le 
(a) Overseas motion picture production___________-~_ 
The restoration requested will provide for 
expanding the Agency’s monthly newsreel, 
“Today,” to include coverages from French 
West Africa and Somalia, and to increase cov- 
erages from Ethiopia. 

(6) Motion picture distribution___._.__....___________ 
The restoration requested will provide for 
the operation of 7 additional mobile units be- 
ing purchased in 1959, and for film distribu- 

tion in the proposed new country programs. 


(6) Information center and related activities___._.c.__._._.._____ 
(a) Information center operations__..._..____________ 
The requested restoration will provide: (1) 
$18,750 for rent and operating expenses for 
centers in Guinea and 8 other new countries; 
and (2) $3,415 for rent and operating ex- 
penses for 3 new reading rooms (1 each in Tu- 
nisia, Morocco, and French West Africa). 
CO) TDR ann iccictreciniceseict A ROI IO. 
The requested restoration will provide for 
showings of the Family of Man exhibit in 3 
countries, and for expenses of the USIS Mis- 
sion in support of the U.S. exhibitions at the 
Mogadiscio Trade Fair. 
(c) English teaching promotion__.-________________ 
The requested restoration will provide 
$1,100 for a seminar for teachers of English in 
Salisbury, and $1,764 for expanded programs 
in Morocco. 
6d). Colbanal, netivithes cicscscid ini scaantaee-helsmen 
The requested restoration will provide 
$1,175 for support of events under the Presi- 
dent’s Special International Program, and 
$2,740 for support of local cultural activities. 
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(6) Funds—Continued 
(7) Program direction and research.._..........---.--.-...-- $3, 250 
The restoration requested will provide $1,550 for 
travel by the public affairs officer in connection with the 
proposed opening of new centers and reading rooms; and 
$1,700 for research activities in Liberia and Tunisia. 
(8)  Disect'administrative expenses.o os u....-...........-- 26, 006 
The requested restoration will provide: (1) $13,880 
for Government-leased residences for the public affairs 
officers in 2 new country programs, and for the planned 
new American officers in Somalia and French West 
Africa; and (2) $12,126 for locally procured services, 
supplies, and equipment, principally for the 4 new coun- 
try programs. 
(9) Restoration to continue 1959 program at the same level in 
00s. bt aii sie Ss det Bei eash oc ccccnuccucs 85,064 
This requested restoration is necessary in order to en- 
able operations to continue through fiscal year 1960 at 
their estimated going rate as of the beginning of that 
year. That level represents a net increase over the fiscal 
year 1959 estimate of $102,564. The increases consist of 
mandatory costs for the additional extra day’s pay 
which occurs in 1960 and the full-year costs of 64 posi- 
tions and activities added during 1959 and funded for 
only part of that year. These increases, which total 
$105,721, are offset by nonrecurring costs in 1959 total- 
ing $3,127. The House allowance is sufficient to pro- 
vide $67,500 of this net requirement, but an additional 
$35,064 is needed to continue the program, at its current 
level. The principal activities which require full-year 
funding are the 64 new positions established in 1959, 
and the opening of new posts at Dar-es-Salaam, Asmara, 
Enugu, Freetown, Sfax, and Fez. 


Total funds requested to be restored________________ 370, 400 
The requested restoration and total requested allow- 
ance excludes inflationary costs, principally local salary 
wage-scale increases. On the basis of wage surveys 
already completed, and preliminary estimates on those 
planned or underway, local wage sales will be increased 
in 9 countries in amounts ranging from 5 to 25 percent 
of present rates. 


2. Application of House allowance 


The increase requested for the African area in the 1960 budget was for 64 
positions and $437,900. The net effect of the House allowance for the African 
area is an increase of $67,500, and no increase in positions. This allowance 
is not sufficient to continue the present program at its present level, and would 
require a reduction of $35,064 from the present level. 


8. 1960 total estimate 


The requested restoration and House allowance would permit the continued 
operation in 1960 of USIS programs in 13 countries and 25 posts, and the estab- 
lishment of posts in 4 new countries in the area. These continuing and new 
programs would be carried on with a staff of 67 American and 303 local em- 
ployees. 

Details of the 1960 programs are contained in the Agency budget justifications. 
The following table summarizes the 1958 and 1959 programs for the area, and 
the proposed 1960 program. 
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African area 


| 





Positions: 


American. 


Local employee Re aes a 


Funds: 


A, American 


salaries, allowances, 


related costs- - -- 


B. Local employee salaries and related 


costs... -.. 


C. Overseas program activity costs: 


. Radio activities _ 
. Television activities___- 


. Motion picture activities-_- 


oe COh 


activities... _-. 


. Press and publications activities. 


. Information center and related 








onano 


Subtotal activity costs- ----- 


Total funds- - 


Deduct reimbursements.._-- 


. Binational center expenses. -- pi 
. Program direction and research. | 13, 163 
. Direct administrative expenses- -- 
. Evacuation costs-__- genent 


Total direct obligations. ___........---_- 











1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| | 
i 21 46 61 | 67 
uae 196 | 245 | 303 
EE —EE ee —— sepuggenets 
Ol 1 242 2 306 370 
and 
$503, 930 $680, 861 $769, 301 
Sy 258, 571 360, 470 473, 712 
8, 051 22, 781 32, 722 
108,131 | 121, 190 | 164, 977 
132, 763 206, 099 318, 774 
r 210, 361 373, 240 420, 174 
£981. "22,535 | ———«25, 857 
229, 284 216, 874 241, 383 
= E —_ ; _ SSS Eee sara rae oe 
cal 701, 753 962, 719 1, 203, 887 
1,464,254 | 2,004,070 | 2, 446, 900 
—99, 390 —97, 650 — 102, 600 
1, 364, 864 1, 906, 400 2, 344, 300 | 





1 Base positions after elimination of 2 overseas American and 4 local employee positions. 
2 Base positions after elimination of 5 local positions. 


C. 


PUIG 6 cee cus ccc einncsnstedewusveeleeheh ive uce eke MOL. 
ag 
Increase 1959 to 1960___....._._--- 


1960 estimate 
House allowanee___.._-.__.-- 
Requested restoration 


The Near East and South Asia area 


Positions 


11,823 
21,721 


hiss thaime pieninlenceaheih tees aa aaaeamin hin o's 3 37 


1, 758 


us W223. TAL Leonel 1, 720 
itech. ahh sthon <agebhedinanibicnghsalentiiiess. 38 


1 Excludes 13 American and 14 local positions eliminated during 1958, 
2 Excludes 10 American and 99 local positions eliminated during 1959, 
1 Net after discontinuation of 1 American position at the end of 1959. 
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$88, 440 
113, 242 
9, 941 


"43, 787 
112, 675: 


46, 934 


3,322 
24, 509 


241, 168 


442,850 
—4, 950 





437, 900 


| Funds 


$7, 858, 605 
7, 749, 600 

119, 400 

7, 869, 000 

7, 542, 600 

326, 400 
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1. Positions and funds 


Restoration of 38 positions and $326,400 is requested as itemized below : 


(a) Positions: (1) Local employees: 

In Ceylon, an additional clerk at each of the 3 libraries, re- 
quired to handle the increasing circulation of books at each 
lg Oaks cae eta 

In India, 9 library clerks; 3 exhibits assistants; 3 translators; 
2 cultural affairs assistants; a press morgue librarian, file 
clerk, photo lab technician, and ICA project reporter; a 
radio producer; a Hindi newswriter; a Punjabi typist; and 
a research assistant are required to support planned pro- 
gram increases and to handle existing workload and back- 
a setae dan oak aa soba sacs ek rain aia on ca naiarior de 

In Pakistan, the 3 positions for the new reading room planned 
for.ac coins in meat Pawisten..-— 2. 220 eileen Gee 

In Saudi Arabia, 2 positions for the distribution of films, lend- 
ing libraries and book loan collections____._._._._..__.-_-_----- 

In Turkey, 2 positions for reception and distribution to news- 
papers and magazines of Agency wireless file material at 
Istanbul, and 8 for expanded library and cultural activities in 
Ree a sr ee ee ee ee 


Total positions requested to be restored___-_____________ 


(6) Funds: 
(1) “Baltics abe Belated Weetee oe etic 
The restoration requested will provide the net addi- 
tional amount required for the 38 additional local em- 
ployee positions listed above. 
Ca) rN a oe ec et ees meetin ns 
The new television station in New Delhi is now 
broadcasting on an experimental basis, and will go into 
a regular schedule within a few weeks. The restora- 
tion requested will permit USIS-India to produce news 
coverages and reports and to adapt Agency materials 
for use on this new station. 
(3) Press and publications activities__._.oc......._._.__._______ 
CUR Sore Ak i ast ied seit ts mtinseerceevssnissn arse mmtctee ents selec ad 
The restoration requested will provide: (1) 
$102,000 for the publication of 3 book supple- 
ments for distribution with the American Re- 
porter in India; (2) $5,100 for distribution 
of additional copies of Free Wor!d and Ameri- 
can News in Ceylon (printed at the Manila 
Press Center); and (3) $5,948 to increase 
the circulation of Markin Parikrama, pub- 
lished in English and Bengali in East 
Pakistan. 
we Se 
The requested restoration will provide $10,000 for 
production of a documentary film in Sudan on U.S. 
aid programs and projects. This total cost is offset 
by a reduction of $3,115 in film processing and distri- 
bution costs. 


i | 


38 


$25, 479 


6, 710 


113, 048 
113, 048 


6, 885 
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3, 885 
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(b) Funds—Continued 
(5) Information center and related activities_______...---~-~ $131, 506 
(a) Information center operations____._._-_---------- 9, 775 
The requested restoration will provide for 
operating expenses of the new reading room 
proposed for Khulna, East Pakistan, and for 
improved services at existing libraries in In- 
dia and Ceylon. 
(6). Book traneieGlonicg o-ecaniucewieeaene~ $23, 920 
The requested restoration will provide 
$18,416 to produce 12 additional editions 
in 41,000 copies in Pakistan; and $5,504 
to produce 5 additional titles in 21,000 
copies in the United Arab Republic. 
(co) Higniiiieu.iuc tourer eol eoe eae 61, 000 
The requested restoration will provide 
for increased production and showing of 
exhibits in India, including an exhibit on 
the U.S. economy in all major cities of 
India ; continued showing of an exhibit on 
the Lincoln Sesquicentennial; and locally 
-prepared exhibits stressing U.S. aid to 
India, American efforts for peace, and 
American life and culture. 
(4d) Cult, setivitees 2 bo eee 36, 811 
The requested restoration will provide: 
(1) $23,440 for India, for expanded semi- 
nar and lecture programs; (2) $4,785 for 
seminar and lecture programs on American 
culture in Iran; (3) $13,095 for lectures 
in Pakistan, including a seminar on 
American studies for young faculty mem- 
bers; and (4) $8,941 for support to events 
under the President’s Special Interna- 
tional Program, and for other cultural ac- 
tivities in Ceylon and Sudan. These 
increases are offset by a shift of $13,450 
from this program to binational center 
support in Greece, for a net increase 


of $36,811. 
(6) Binational center activities_._._._._._....___.__-__- 42, 772 
(a) Binational center personnel 
SN coc niceccctomnteae ceeate $42, 772 


The restoration requested will provide 
for 2 grantees for the branch centers 
at Isfahan and Kermanshah in Iran; and 
for 2 grantees for the new binational 
center in Athens. 
Total funds requested to be re=—— 
DIDIIIED stkdtaeeenctiininicamintiialiieiemad 326, 400 


The requested restoration and total requested allowance excludes inflationary 
costs, principally local salary wage increases. On the basis of wage surveys 
already completed, and preliminary estimates on those planned or underway, 
local wage scales will be increased in seven countries in amounts ranging from 
4 to 30 percent of present rates. 


2. Application of House allowance 


The increase requested for the Near East and South Asia area in the 1960 
budget was for 37 positions and $119,400. The House allowance would enable 
operations to continue through fiscal year 1960 at their estimated going rate as 
of the beginning of that year. That level represents a net decrease of $206,993 
from the 1959 estimate. This amount is made up of an increase for the manda- 
tory cost of the additional extra day’s pay which occurs in 1960, increases for 
full year costs of 31 positions and for activities added during 1959 and funded 
for only part of that year, less offsetting decreases. The increases, which total 
$88,434, are offset by nonrecurring costs in 1959 of $295,427. The net effect of the 
House allowance for the Near East and South Asia area is a decrease of $206,993. 
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38. 1960 total estimate 

The requested restoration and House allowance would permit the Agency to 
continue programs in 14 countries and 33 posts in 1960. These programs would 
be carried out by 221 American and 1,537 local employees. 

Details of the 1960 programs are contained in the Agency budget justifications, 
The following table summarizes the 1958 and 1959 programs for the area, and the 
proposed 1960 programs. 


Near East and South Asia area 









































Increase 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 
Positions: | 
PIOUS Saad bed nies Sec tbitinn stained | 225 222 221 —1 
SIGNET CUUNIUG..«. .. ~cSacce use seuedecubacead 1, 598 1, 499 | 1, 537 38 
Otel 6 Soc ck tes Lee eecriedaen<Siie 11,823 21,721 | 1, 758 37 
Funds: | “tol 
(a) American salaries, allowances, and 
POORGOT CON ies thickens 2 de} ~esshoary $2, 549, 242 $2,722,735 | $2, 689, 102 | — $33, 633 
(b) Local employee salaries and related | | 
GIs cncivnnnucceccsseahe votbdeccdhd 1, 843, 248 1, 865, 772 | 1, 861, 748 | —4, 024 
(c) Overseas program activity costs: | 
1. Radio activities__.....__- wihleded 114, 317 98, 620 83, 379 —15, 241 
2. Television activities. _..........- 3, 422 1, 000 | 7,710 | 6, 710 
3. Press and publications activities- 799, 643 674, 361 788, 389 114, 028 
4. Motion picture activities -_ _.-_..-- 518, 693 422,019 437, 605 15, 586 
5. Information center and related 
Si title tete tren cheat 1, 246, 531 997, 303 1, 112, 786 115, 483 
6. Binational center expenses... --.-- 135, 741 165, 358 254, 030 88, 672 
7. Program direction and research _- 88, 858 110, 065 BI BOG Lavockascssenl 
8. Direct administrative expenses - - 847, 614 923, 073 837, 986 —865, 087 
D. TEGROUR IS oo kop tc cnneSoh saukiomeeckos UE tn ceenaee income —68, 159 
Subtotal, activity costs. ......- 3, 754, 819 | 3, 459, 958 | 3, 631, 950 | 171, 992 
Total Pree... be. Ee 8, 147, 309 8, 048, 465 8, 182, 800 | 134, 335 
Deduct reimbursements.................-- vr —288, 704 — 298, 865 —313, 800 | —14, 935 
oa leaalieeigdiic keapanacencordeincteentagegt A itersasascatinasimatents icieaniinesaie 
Total, direct obligations.................- 7, 858, 605 | 7, 749, 600 7, 869, 000 119, 400 
! Base positions after elimination of 13 overseas American and 14 local employee positions. 
2 Base positions after elimination of 10 overseas American and 99 local employee positions. 
D. The Latin American area 
| Positions | Funds 
|. —_ 
on ule cpa ele ee cord eet endl bac bbidaacenbthidabense | 1 757 | $5, 034, 121 
Se ek ee! AS. 8 Els don cbdbenb Rents -<¥enk 810 | 5, 518, 500 
I i Ba eae ade eealobanweenaneneel 535, 400 
RI ME SOI 8 ee ee eae 810 6, 053, 900 
GD GSE oe isc orden schsadedccoyedl Tid hls chest tba cckecatveens 810 5, 589, 100 
nT ee cena cacaencee Peete 464, 800 





1 Excludes 6 American and 29 local employee positions eliminated during 1958. 
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(a) Binational center program 


(0) Book translation program 


1. Positions and funds 
Restoration of $464,800 is requested as itemized below: 
(a) Positions: (Due to the fact that 58 additional positions were added to 


the Latin American complement in the current year, no additional positions were 
requested for 1960. ) 


This program is considered by the Agency to be the 
most effective single activity pursued by the informa- 
tion program in Latin America and the one which 
gives the most promise for the future. The amount 
requested for restoration would enable the establish- 
ment of 5 new binational organizations, in as many 
countries, and the development of 14 additional uni- 
versity student center programs as adjuncts of parent 
binational centers in 12 countries. The total re- 
quested restoration of $223,354 includes $132,000 for 
assignment of 11 additional American grantees and 
$91,354 for cash support. 

Restoration of $60,000 is requested for the areawide 
Spanish book translation program in Argentina to pro- 
vide for commercial translation and publication of 26 
additional titles, resulting in an estimated additional 
624,000 books being available for areawide distribu- 
tion, primarily through commercial sales. Emphasis 
will be given to low-priced editions to bring American 
books within the financial reach of the Latin American 
university student. 

The restoration of $20,000 is requested for the Portu- 
guese book translation program in Brazil for the pur- 
pose of publishing 14 additional titles numbering an 
estimated 70,000 books. Emphasis will be given to 
the selection of titles which will explain the free enter- 
prise system, the democratic process, U.S. culture, 
and expose the threat of communism. 


(c) Press and publications activities_._._........._-_.______ 


Restoration of $34,500 is requested for initiation in 
Mexico City of a scholarly journal in Spanish for 
areawide use in reaching the intellectuals of Latin 
America. The bimonthly journal would consist of se- 
lected articles translated and reprinted from scholarly 
and cultural periodicals of the United States. 

The restoration of $4,500 is requested to provide for 
the preparation, printing, and distribution in Vene- 
zuela of a pamphlet on the history of democracy. 
The pamphlet would be produced in 30,000 copies for 
primary distribution to student and labor groups. 
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Restoration of requested program increases_____--------- $427, 954 


223, 354 


39, 000 
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(b) Funds—Continued 
(@) Exhibits, cultural activities, and English-teaching pro- } 
DONA bist hii Si tas seh Baek pape ddcowde seine $54, 070 

Restoration of $31,105 is requested for the exhibits 
program to provide for local preparation of 16 exhibits 
in Mexico City for participation in State Fairs and for 
showings by cultural organizations throughout the 
country ($16,000); for showing additional U.S.-pre- 
pared exhibits on current themes in Chile and Uruguay 
($11,255) ; and for local preparation of exhibits in the 
West Indies for participation in the 1960 Caribbean 
Trade Fair ($3,850). 
To provide for expansion of cultural activities in 
Mexico and the West Indies, the restoration of $17,965 
is requested for the awarding of 11 additional scholar- 
ships to selected Mexican students for the purpose of 
pursuing American studies in Mexican universities, for 
making 2 additional scholarships with the Mexican 
Creative Writing Center, and for strengthening the { 
lecture programs in both countries. The scholarship 
programs are a part of the increased effort to reach 
university students. 
Restoration of $5,000 is requested for carrying out a 
special project in Uruguay for the purpose of promot- 
ing the teaching of English in the university. 
Ca I creicnertttenrranttencteanrntanonscece= 10, 000 
The requested restoration would provide for a sur- 
vey of university student-professor attitudes in Vene- 
zuela. In view of the fact that a good deal of effort is 
devoted to reaching university groups, the proposed 
research is for the purpose of assisting in the planning 
and execution of programs for these audiences. There 
will be a series of studies covering student and profes- 
sor attitudes and media habits. 
(f) Direct administrative expenses_________________________ 9, 500 
The amount requested would provide for replace- 
ment of office furnishings and equipment at 4 branch 
posts in Brazil ($6,500), and in Peru ($3,000). 
(g) Radio and television activities.............--.....--.-.- 6, 710 
The restoration request would provide for a new 
radio commentary program ( 5 minutes thrice weekly), 
utilizing current themes of interest to Peruvians ($2,- 
160); the initiation of a new 44-hour weekly televi- 
sion program in Brazil utilizing labor themes $5,800). 
These proposed increases would be partially offset by 
a planned decrease of $1,250 in the Brazilian TV pro- 
gram “Kaleidoscope Mundial.” 
(&)“ Metion-pictune: tictivitiesin edie ee ee 





“Sg eres AP BSCFASTITL AGE & ESSESA tbEs ce 





The net amount requested is composed of $13,500 
for expansion of local production of documentary films 
in Chile, Guatemala, and Peru on subjects dealing 
largely with explaining U.S. technical assistance and 
American private investments; $7,820 for increased 
mobile unit unit operations in Peru and Venezuela ; and 
a reduction of $16,000 in the local film-production level 
in Brazil. 
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(6) Funds—Continued 
(2) Restoration to continue 1959 program at the same level 


The restoration of this amount is necessary if the estimated 
“going rate” of the program in Latin America is to be main- 
tained in 1960. To maintain this level, an increase of $107,446 
over the 1959 availability is required to provide full-year fund- 
ing for 53 positions added during 1959; for 1 additional extra 
day’s pay for American and local employees which occurs in 
in 1960; for program projects initiated in 5 countries during 
the current year; and for increases in local employee wages 
due to inflation. The House allowance is sufficient to provide 
$70,600 of this requirement, leaving $36,846 as the additional 
amount required to continue the Latin American program at 
its current level. 


Total, funds requested to be restored__.__-_-__-__------__- 464, 800 

2. Application of House allowance 
The increase requested for the Latin American area in the President’s budget 
was $535,400. The net effect of the House allowance is an increase of $70,600, 


as indicated in section 1b(2) above. This allowance is not sufficient to continue 
the program at its present level. 


3. 1960 total estimate 


The program in Latin America is conducted from 32 posts located in 22 coun- 
tries, with a staff complement of 144 Americans and 666 local employees. 

Details of the 1960 programs are contained in the Agency budget justifications. 
The following table summarizes the 1958 and 1959 programs for the area and 
the proposed 1960 program : 


Latin American area 















[ Increase 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate or de- 
a fl crease (—) 
Positions: 
DNR: c- aeinnnccseeeuns hummus cedit } 123 Gi €=€=©=——s - BBB eeeeeendnees 
RE INV ONN Sis scccnwccvecscanckeckuaia 134 El jj. Wiikecscsuccdee 
SS i a hal a Os tac bce hii ae : 1 757 7 - - 810 cists etait mee tmeatias 
Funds: 
A. American salaries, allowances, and re- 
lated costs-_ $1, 442, 742 $1, 711, 635 $1, 755, 119 
B. Local employee salaries and related 
Oa Ne nreastisin sis 1, 159, 444 1, 253, 490 1, 318, 844 

















C. Overseas program activity costs: | 
1. Radio activities..........----..-- 122, 096 144, 783 151, 265 
2. Television activities.............. \ 46, 187 51, 253 67, 313 
3. Press and publications activities__} 492, 781 470, 907 511, 907 
4. Motion picture activities_ 378, 080 407, 058 417, 378 
5. Information center and related 
ae ee 448, 264 465, 961 600, 031 
6. Binational center expenses - -_---- 846, 499 1, 125, 192 1, 348, 546 
7. Program direction and research _ ql 127, 187 118, 763 128, 763 
8. Direct administrative expenses... 290, 856 254, 934 264, 434 
Subtotal, activity costs_.......- 2, 751, 950 3, 038, 851 3, 489, 637 
FO ea decccddaticvcedat 5, 354, 136 6, 003, 976 6, 563, 600 
Deduct reimbursements. _............-- —320, 015 — 485, 476 —509, 700 





Total, direct obligations...........-.- | 5,034,121 | 5,518,500} 6,053, 900 





! Base positions after elimination of 6 overseas American and 29 local employee positions. 
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E. West European area 








Positions Amount 
Se en hick oi ated. cette sah dncdibé eds eed edccemietses wiles 11, 765 $10, 341, 351 
I i ctr he coe ith eh Gee enieenkbh ser 21,759 10, 117, 300 
a a Ss oa saastenaeven@ peacegaeatensaceeirensneniverem rig pepregboenanrso cna —78 — 56, 900 
DP GND. £uhL bo die ewe dnseblsi ld babe eked eddesuesoccedebbewddaeeidos 31, 681 10, 060, 400 
House allowance...............-..-- desitetbhutddkiiatstetatse+buababatedacsaeeda 31, 681 10, 060, 400 


UT cera alae ee Reidnameninsiticiien podeknadarnndn jacwncceukes 





1 Excludes 353 positions eliminated during 1958. 

2 Excludes 35 positions discontinued at the beginning of 1959 and 6 positions eliminated during 1959. 

3 Excludes 42 positions scheduled for discontinuation at the beginning of 1960 and 40 positions scheduled 
for elimination during 1960. 


1. Positions and funds 
No restoration is requested for the West European area, since the House 
allowance and the 1960 estimate would be the same. 


2. Application of House allowance 

The House allowance would enable operations to continue through fiscal year 
1960 at their estimated going rate as of the beginning of that year. That level 
represents a net decrease from the fiscal year 1959 estimate of $56,900. This 
amount consists of nonrecurring costs in 1959 of $179,303 and program decreases 
totaling $116,931. These decreases are partially offset by an increase for the 
mandatory cost of an additional extra day’s pay which occurs in 1960, and 
increases for the full-year costs of 35 positions and activities added during 
1959 and funded for only part of that year. 

“The House allowance excludes probable inflationary cost increases, such as 
anticipated wage scale increases in several countries ranging from 3 to 20 percent. 


8. 1960 total estimate 
The House allowance would permit the Agency in 1960 to conduct programs 
in 16 countries and 59 posts. The programs would be carried out by 243 Ameri- 


can and 1,488 local employees. 
Details of this 1960 program are contained in the Agency budget justifications 
for 1960. The following table summarizes the proposed 1960 program for the 


area. 
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West European area 









































Increase 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 
Positions: 
rete niibe aa car miih wigeiniekaaes& mrad cana 247 250 243 —7 
Eotal employee... .-.-.-.-------- ushers 1, 518 | 1, 509 1, 438 —71 
NGA Uiiiaie dtbranwnidnnenecememeadinduse 1 11, 765 21,759 31, 681 | —78& 
Funds: 
(a) American salaries, allowances and re- 
Td $2, 857, 399 $2, 938, 265 $2, 888, 035 $—50, 230 
(6) Local employee salaries and related 
WE dhe 2 ede 3, 578, 447 3, 458, 908 3, 496, 848 37, 940 
(c) Overseas program activity costs: 
ae XY = eee 191, 750 | 173, 368 175, 216 1, 848 
2. Television activities- | 211, 920 | 147, 057 158, 732 11, 675 
3. Press and publications activities. 919, 905 829, 442 823, 365 —6, 077 
4. Motion picutre activities-___-____- 403, 732 374, 258 | 365, 018 —9, 240 
5. Information center and related 
activities... .__- gas 1, 744, 784 1, 739, 313 1, 703, 643 —35, 670 
6. Binational center expenses.- y 38, 962 53, 488 110, 700 57, 212 
7. Program direction and research... 188, 592 198, 398 199, 677 1, 279 
8. Direct administrative expenses- 571, 680 609, 818 | 564, 466 —45, 352 
9. Evacuation costs. -....-.--.----- Ps cea AS a li acwitacadeane tiene ia aban Jig —sansepseiad 
Subtotal, activity costs_..__._-- 4, 271, 325 5 | 4, 125, 142 4, 100, 817 — 24, 325 
TON ic wana cnicee ~ 10, 707, 171 | 10, 522,315 | 10, 485, 700 —36, 615 
Deduct reimbursements.........| —365,820| 405,015 | = —425,300 —20, 285 
Total, direct obligations. ..___- | 10,341, 351 | 10,117,300 | 10, 060, 400 | —56, 900 





1 Base positions after elimination of 84 overseas American and 269 local employee positions. 

2 Base positions after elimination of 6 overseas American positions during 1959 and discontinuation of 35 
local employee positions at the beginning of 1959. 

3 Base positions after scheduled elimination of 7 overseas American and 33 local employee positions in 
1960 and discontinuation of 42 local employee positions at the beginning of 1960. 


F. East European area 





Positions Funds 
1958 obligations-.--.-- Ann Sncnedaccucitowaanbne banc unenen ae euin cada stinad 1 665 $3, 734, 5 
1959 estimate _____- ee eta kt Ae he maaan anne 2 681 3, 760, 500 
ri men ennduein aehenmmuinanmanamuedennensendnenaseeenaae —92, 600 
ott Rate ANE hw nn henna wan aus ond oth etibinenesdeguniyies pakke 3 681 3, 667, 900 
ie nee dddnnawaeacmeans is cote Wiseronph asta cabadee a eae ae 3 681 3, 667, 900 


menuestec resteration.......................... ss cas sl spss cso etna escort asegsa  apeanas eae ecm ecm 


1 Excludes 64 positions eliminated in 1958. 
3 Excludes 3 positions eliminated in 1959. 
4 Excludes 1 position scheduled for elimination in 1960. 


1. Positions and funds 


No restoration is requested for the East European area, since the House al- 
lowance and the 1960 estimate would be the same. 


2. Application of House allowance 


The House allowance would enable operations to continue through fiscal year 
1960 at their estimated going rate as of the beginning of that year. That level 
represents a net decrease from the fiscal year 1959 estimate of $92,600. This 
amount consists of nonrecurring costs in 1959 of $223,496 and program decreases 
of $5,231. These decreases are partially offset by an increase for the manda- 
tory cost of an additional extra day’s pay which occurs in 1960 and increases 
for the full-year cost of two new positions and activities added during 1959 and 
funded for only part of that year. The House allowance excludes probable in- 
flationary cost increases, such as anticipated wage increases within the area. 








$. 1960 total estimate 


in the area. 
local employees. 
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The House allowance would permit the Agency in 1960 to conduct six programs 
These programs would be carried out by 36 Americans and 645 


Details of the 1960 program are contained in the Agency budget justifications 
for 1960. The following table summarizes the proposed 1960 program for the 





Increase 
or decrease 
(—) 












A. American salaries, allowances, and related 


te "i LP eC $332, 577 
2 B. Local employee salaries and related costs_-.- 1, 465, 009 
oe ©. Overseas program activity costs: 
*s i; Datib wetlvities-~ = 5 os2-c 5c cue 1, 445, 829 
‘- 2. Press and publications activities_._--. 37, 997 
oe 3. Motion picture activities_.._......__- 4, 729 
fe 4. Information center and related ac- 
Fin CPOGMIN cost 8 Re 95, 943 
’ 5. Program direction and research. ._-.-. | 7, 239 
i 6. Direct administrative expenses... .___| 184, 898 
; Ty ee NE. . ncccscnssuapeus 182, 566 
Subtotal, activity costs_.........-.-| 1, 959, 201 


BBW VE LAL Eh Re 


I i in j 3, 756, 787 
. Deduct reimbursements... -.___.---- Susie —22, 194 
4 |— ——_—. 
‘ Total, direct obligations............-...-- | 3, 734, 593 


3 Base positions after scheduled elimination of 1 overseas Am 


—* 


G. 


1, 501, 937 


$390, 446 
| 1, 276, 384 | 
| 48,151 | 
| 3, 165 | 
| 117, 868 

8, 624 
183, 815 
236, 880 





| 1, 874, 


a 
887 
3, 767, 270 | 
| —6, 770 





| 3, 760, 500 
' | 


erican position. 


Worldwide Mission costs 


area. 
East European area 

| 

1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
POSITIONS 
id Sete elas acenewacsandene 37 36 36 
NIGER. Che abies cncncmcenilidncaesaeets 628 | 645 645 
COL . kh Pde Accu ebdeldeaensunanrtl 1 665 2681 3 681 
————— — —— — ————— j ——————— a | 
FUNDS 


$386, 129 
1, 535, 630 


1, 065, 892 | 


72, 602 
4, 525 


124, 873 

8, 548 

191, 815 

284, 986 
1, 753, 241 
3, 675, 000 
aw 100 


3, 667, 900 


! Base positions after elimination of 3 overseas American and 61 local employee positions. 
2 Base positions after elimination of 3 overseas American positions. 
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I ce 2 
1959 estimate - 
Increase 1959 to 1960_...-.-.--- : 
1960 estimate 
House allowance 
Requested restoration. - --- 
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184 
184 


Funds 


$4, 348, 453 
4, 949, 000 
123, 500 

5, 072, 500 
4, 922,000 
150, 500 
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1. Positions and funds 
Funds: 
TOOT OOCT TAC OT. oe rari cannenmwnas dL ce eeeeees 2 $60, 000 
For reimbursement of costs incurred by officers overseas 
for establishing and maintaining contacts and working re- 
lations with local government officials, newspaper editors, pub- 
lishers, and writers, radio and television officials, educators, 
and other influential opinion leaders. The Congress author- 
ized the expenditure in 1959 of $90,000 for this purpose. The 
House has reduced this item to $75,000 for 1960. The budget 
of $135,000 is requested to help reduce the out-of-pocket cost to 
individual officers and to permit USIS officers to take advan- 
tage of the many additional opportunities for important per- 
sonal contacts which should be made and which would be made 
if funds were available. 
Ts mg i i ae aa ei 90, 500 
The total Agency request of $367,800 ($265,600 of appro- 
priated funds and $102,200 in anticipated proceeds from sale) 
would enable the Agency to initiate a program allowing for 
replacement of its vehicles every five years on a worldwide 
average. The gross amount of the funds appealed for this item 
is $101,700 which includes $11,200 reimbursement from pro- 
ceeds of sale. The net amount being appealed is thus $90,500. 


Total, funds requested to be restored___.._-_____----------- 150, 500 
2. Application of House allowance 


The increase requested for worldwide mission expenses in the President’s 
budget was for $123,500. Under the House allowance, we have made provi- 
sion for funding only that portion of the increase for the additional extra day’s 
pay, $5,106. This increase is offset by the $15,000 reduction in representation 
below the 1959 level which is mandatory under the House bill and by an antici- 
pated increase in the educational exchange reimbursement of $17,106. 


3. Total estimate, 1960 


The requested restoration and House allowance would permit the Agency to 
carry out in 1960 the program described in Agency justifications. The follow- 
ing table summarizes the 1958 and 1959 programs and estimated requirements 
for 1960 by item of expense. 


Worldwide. Mission costs 





| | Increase 























Item of expense 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | or de- 
| crease (—) 
1, Foreign Service training. -.............-...-- $706, 350 $852, 600 $854, 600 $2, 000 
2. Home leave, transfer, and related e@osts____ 2, 914, 221 | 3, 294, 800 3, 204, 800 |._.____- cs 
3. Foreign Service pipeline_..............----.- 769, 425 878, 594 881, 700 3, 106 
4. Representation -___-..- ceaidiaaianiin sets cman tix cael 49, 992 90, 000 135, 000 | 45, 000 
5. USIS vehicle replacement... __....-_.-.------ 311, 202 266, 100 367, 800 101, 700 
Total femdens ¢.iiesicctd- oss werlivs 4, 751, 190 5, 382, 094 5, 533, 900 | 151, 806 
Deduct reimbursements. .................-.-- — 402, 737 | — 433, 094 —461, 400 | —28, 306 
Total, direct obligations_.._.........._--- 4, 348, 453 | 4, 949, 000 5, 072, 500 123, 500 
| | 
H. Press and Publications Service 
hn isa ae ae 4 o 
Positions Funds, 
1958 obligations... ...- = sn etnias} ~ atin oink abies meen hid hi ae Med 1798 | 37, 702, 472 
1959 revised estimate _.__...._..._..----.-- so saan ak Snes orden a eae 805 2 9, 080, 975 
pao Oe 1060 2 JR AL SP CVSSR Salad. sses LP Jess 120, 825 
ks, Es ano ccd inlidicsaluaceovldiastionatncearetaln ads Soc 805 | 9, 201, 800 
IN 200) ns a Song en aaa anaes aoa 805 9, 106, 500 
Requested restoration. __...._.___- sid Gra Subse eke akae oa ee a ae 95, 300 





! Excludes 42 domestic, 2 American and 28 local positions eliminated during 1958. 

? Represents a decrease of $37,625 for America Illustrated activity due to revised schedule for production 
ofthe Polish edition. The revised 1959 estimate includes printing of 8 issues and shipping of 6 as compared 
with the original estimate for printing of 9 issues and shipping 7. 
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1. Positions and funds 
Restoration is requested of $95,300 as itemized below. (No additional posi- 
tions were requested for 1960) : 


(a) Funds: 
(1) Restoration of requested program increases___._._______ $82, 





(a) Supplies and equipment for USIA Missions______ 53, 728 
The restoration requested under the activity 
is directly related to local USIS programs. 
Supplies and equipment are purchased in the 
United States only when price, quality, or 
other advantages make it more economical 
than local purchase. The restoration is re- 
quested for: 
Far East: Paper to support increase in 
circulation of Dawn printed in Burma. 
This is partially offset by a decrease in 
press and photo supplies for the area__ 11,619 
Africa: Purchase of paper and supplies 
to support expanded programs in Ethi- 
opia, Tunisia, Libya, Kenya, and 


emma 
gn 









wn 

= te a etniehidiibcinets 42, 109 

2 (b) Technical facilities and services________-_-_____ 28, 272 

= This activity provides the communications 

” services for transmission of the wireless file, 

7 and the photographic laboratory services for 

“ the Agency. Restoration is requested for: 

¢ Special supplementary wireless file to 

S Africa and communication supplies__.. 23, 272 | 

- Production of photos in support of the 
expanded exhibits program_._____-_-- 5, 000 { 


(2) Restoration to continue 1959 program at the same level 
9000 is seowidic oneal fens lees —balisaicu 13, 300 
This requested restoration is necessary in order to 
enable operations to continue through fiscal year 1960 
at their estimated going rate as of the beginning of 
that year. That level represents a net increase over 
the revised year 1959 estimate of $38,825. The in- j 
ereases consist of the mandatory cost of the additional 
extra day’s pay which occurs in 1960 and the full-year 
costs of activities added during 1959 and funded for 
only part of that year. These increases, which total 
$203,058, are offset by nonrecurring costs in 1959 of 
$164,233. The House allowance is sufficient to pro- 
vide $25,525 of this net requirement, but an additional 
$13,300 is needed to continue the program at its cur- 
rent level. The principal activities which require full- 
year funding are the production of the Polish language 
magazine, America Illustrated, and completion of and 
servicing of radio-teletype facilities in the field. 


-ecommme mews FE GB! 


' Total, funds requested to be restored_......_.______ 95, 300 


2. Application of House allowance 

The increase requested for the Press and Publications Service in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, as revised, was for $120,925. The net effect of the House allow- 
ance for the Press and Publications Service is an increase of $25,500 as in- 
dicated in section 1a(2) above. This allowance is not sufficient to continue the 
program at its present level. 
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3. Total estimate, 1960 


The requested restoration and House allowance would permit the Agency to 
earry out in 1960 the program described in Agency justifications. 

Details of the 1960 programs are contained in the Agency budget justifications. 
The following table summarizes the 1958 and 1959 programs and the proposed 
1960 program. 


‘ 


Press and Publications Service 





| 



































Increase 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 
Positions: 
I ania ras os chan hind csdice saosin ieee ae 428 435 CE Beicetiaiccatcan 
Citic anadin ta walenn moet smnicic waren saa 31 31 Oy MidinianGecudans 
alee ae 339 339 8 
Ie icin isi oss os wih ine a ieianaianil ee Meas aiaiacieanl 1 798 805 FU ie hcccanancentiercnaeas 
Funds: 

A. Wditewial serwiesscn....)~ sss iseussesce $2, 140, 855 $2, 362, 636 $2, 359, 398 —$3, 238 
B. Technical facilities and services-.__...-- 1, 553, 029 1, 630, 007 | 1, 622, 623 | —7, 384 
GC), AvNSiee BIINIIGUNG , 200.22 o concen scnne 1, 093, 702 1, 581, 325 | 1, 702, 938 121, 613 
D. Regional service centers_-_....--------- 1, 750, 489 2, 187, 492 | 2, 151, 352 —36, 140 

E. Supplies and equipment for USIS mis- 
asl cence i et aa ah 1, 057, 021 | 1, 202, 154 1, 247, 259 45, 105 
ID. EIOMIGT GMORUNN =. conosco cect seannes 250, 675 | 254, 628 255, 497 | 869 

i. = acini woah menial — - 
"Petal, GeO 6..: . dicp ee onc t-- tes dee 7, 845, 771 | 9, 218, 242, 9, 339, 067 120, 825 
Deduct reimbursements_.-------------- | — 143, 299 | — 137, 267 CLE EE Eeckincnideicteinin 
Total direct obligations_............-- 7, 702, 472 9, 080, 975 9, 201, 800 120, 825 
| t 








1 Base positions after elimination of 42 domestic, 2 American, and 28 local positions during 1958. 


I. Motion Picture Service 











Positions Funds 
1968 obligations... +-~.0)-- 4-2-2 -on-- 5+ os sp we bed goto eho --- 1149 | $4,972,824 
ec nei ten ahd one eneaa tke nnanaraens 151 5, 293, 100 
IR SEE TD BOE < o.ccanctpmecc coco canna nen Germawinnete ella mines aerate ith aiapurarentes 3 459, 200 
CE EEE sn sacan pnichineeie as teach evs timauniual hai Ei asctanss 154 5, 752, 300 
CW OIIOD.. . .. . .cccccosnntsseqesstendes wackdnoennaeneenmrd 151 5, 352, 100 
Requested restoration 3 400, 200 





1 Excludes 17 domestic positions eliminated during 1958, 














I. Positions and funds 


Restoration is requested of three positions and $400,200 as itemized below: 
(@) Positions: 
Domestic employees: 


(1) A project manager to assist in supervising the pro- 
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posed expansion of overseas film production________ 1 
(2) A film editor to meet the increased need for staff 
editing arising out of the proposed expanded overseas 
Sit peo, eee eet 1 
(3) An information specialist to review and select films 
in support of Agency objectives produced by private 
organizations and individuals___.............-_.__ 1 
Tete poultiona £ be restored..............4....4.6.66 3 
(ov) Funds: 
(1) Restoration of requested program increases____-..-~-~-~- $369, 209 
Ca) (i uamn. Ce Se 176, 538 
a Restoration is requested to provide for 
i sufficient number of useful films in foreign 
= languages and related release prints to meet 
? the needs of the overseas film libraries. 
“ These films, which carry such major Agency 
e themes as “Science for Peace,” “Anti-Com- 
a munism and American Life and Culture,” 
would further convey and promote the U.S. 
« foreign policy objectives to its overseas 
C audience. The estimate of $176,538 includes 
= 54 language reels, 7,609 release prints, re- 
lated distribution supplies, and shipping. 
4 (b) Exhibition equipment and maintenance________-_ 178, 731 
- This activity is related to the distribution 
mechanism at overseas posts for showing of 
5 motion pictures. The restoration will pro- 
vide for an additional 127 projectors and 
t 26 mobile units. It is related to the pro- 
2 posed local expansion of film showings at 
‘ the field posts. 
{ (c) Personal services and related costs_._..........._. 18, 940 
Restoration is requested to cover salary 
: costs of 3 positions which are required to 
‘ support the proposed expanded overseas film 
production program and to review and select 
films in support of Agency objectives pro- 
duced by private organizations and indivi- 
duals, 
(2) Restoration to continue 1959 program at the same level in 1960__ 30, 991 
This requested restoration is necessary in order to enable 
operations to continue through fiscal year 1960 at their esti- 
mated going rate as of the beginning of that year. That 
level represents a net increase over the fiscal year 1959 
estimate of $89,991. The increases consist of the mandatory 
cost of the additional extra day’s pay which occurs in 1960 
and the full-year costs of positions and activities added dur- 
ing 1959 and funded fer only part of that year. The House 
allowance is sufficient to provide $59,000 of this requirement, 
but an additional $30,991 is needed to continue the program 
at its current level. 
Total, funds requested to be restored____-__--_____ Dea aectede 400, 200 | 








Heol 


gs 


, 731 


8, 940 
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2. Application of House allowance 


The increase requested for the Motion Picture Service in the President’s budget 


was for $459,200. 


allowance is not sufficient to continue the program at its present level. 


8. Total estimate, 1960 


The net effect of the House allowance for the Motion Picture 
Service is an increase of $59,000 as indicated in section 1(b) (2) above. 


This 


The requested restoration and House allowance would permit the Agency to 
carry out in 1960 the program described in Agency’s justifications. 
Details of the 1960 programs are contained in the Agency budget justifications. 
The following tables reconcile the program items included in the restoration of 
requested program increases by activity and summarize the 1958 and 1959 pro- 
grams and the proposed 1960 program by activity. 


Motion Picture Service—Reconciliation of program items in Senate appeal with 
activity breakdown 





Film dis- 
tribution 


Activity 


Personal services, travel and related costs: 
Personal services _--...... et be Gsnsnhee leet. 
Jy | ee ee ee suedteUseWidines 


Babtotel Wb565.....-485 HS ica We wn a elicn 
Indirect support and worldwide programs: 
Domestic film production and acquisi- 

BR 6 Satin ccakawanebcsncebieaaecal $30, 390 
Shipping 15, 218 
Miscellaneous cost and services .......}......-.-..- 
Exhibition and operation of Cirearama_|_.._.______- 


NN ietieah ack 56 adsiceednaent 
Direct support of country or area programs: 
Production supplies and equipment --_-.|__...._____- 
Printing of release prints 130, 930 
Nene DE DROIOCCONS. .......22-..2cnclconccacess ss 
Purchase of mobile units 


45, 608 


I ec icncicanincieiok -Suaeeeaeene 


130, 930 | 








176, 538 


41889-—59——_ 


to 


2 





Exhibition 

equipment 

and main- 
tenance 





Personal 
services 
and related 
costs 


Restora- 
tion to 
continue 
1959 pro- 
grams at 
the same 
level in 
1960 


| Restora- 
tion 
requested 








173, 731 





15, 200 


26, 800 


30, 991 





| 490, 200 





PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Motion Picture Service 
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1 Excludes 28 domestic positions eliminated during 1958. 




















Increase 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 
Positions: Domestic ..istind mesciddieidin ss de uk 1149 151 154 3 
Funds: 
Personal services, travel, and related costs: 
Personal services and related costs - -.-. $1, 052, 389 $1, 115, 236 $1, 158, 298 $43, 062 
NN aie etd chanel aiainae aiid 62, 369 50, BE Ws Dein esexninue ee 
Subtotal, personal services and travel _ |__| -_—________|— —|— 
1, 114, 758 1, 175, 636 1, 218, 698 43, 062 
Indirect support and worldwide programs: 
Domestic film production and acquisi- 
SD hes 1, 844, 326 1, 806, 535 1, 845, 925 39, 390 
itll ici castannishiaiiapeietinls 247, 018 287, 200 335, 243 48, 043 
Miscellaneous cost and services __._-.-- 420, 164 409, 551 407, 451 —2, 100 
Exhibition and operation of circarama.. |-.........--.- 117, 325 105, 000 | —12, 325 
Subtotal, indirectand worldwide -_-. 2, 511, 508 2, 620, 611 2, 693, 619 73, 008 
Direct support of country or area programs: 
sy Production supplies and equipment -_- 542, 755 528, 437 529, 937 1, 500 
“J Printing of release prints_____-.......-- 652, 157 669, 070 800, 000 130, 930 
= Purchase of projectors ...........-..-.-. 159, 316 197, 300 278, 800 | 81, 500 
soe Purchase of mobile units-_-.-....-- iene 43, 035 152, 000 281, 200 | 129, 200 
a age pusneseeen es een SSAA | SSRIS 
~ Subtotal, direct support........-.---- 1, 397, 263 1, 546,807 | 1, 889, 937 | 343, 130 
: yi | ES TS ee 5, 023, 529 5, 343, 054 5, 802, 254 459, 200 
Deduct reimbursements. _........-.-.-.-..- —50, 705 —49, 954 | = 40,004 |...cc2cs5.... 
- Total, direct obligations ..............-.-. | 4, 972, 824 5, 293, 100 5, 752, 300 | 459, 200 
rs 
a 1 Base positions after elimination of 17 domestic positions. 
ont 
J. Information Center Service 
e ey 
Positions | Amount 
. | 
€ — — ————— —— | -——_—-—_ --—_____ 
a EINGINN Fin ooo bo nwo n snc pale diene = anciennn neehwocnnsenb 1 216 $5, 289, 672 
t IR So ions nc booms cacue os ebah¥s dabwae cone Ease oi halen nent 216 5, 178, 200 
% Increase, 1959 to 1960_..---.- einem sinaiant een usbedaiianatereeatoneiet Cee cbb a wkaet oon 3 1, 151, 700 
£ RII ii dim nn on pnw occa ey Aap eeado Shem sey ~~ <n gece=n- 219 6, 329, 900 
I te Rew en weee 216 | 5, 119, 500 
f OUINIIOG THERETORIOD . « b.. niin nig 0 con <td deh ncnucss . 2 . 3 | 1, 210, 400 
t 
* 
a 
, 








ee 
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1. Funds and positions 


























Restoration is requested of three positions and $1,210,400 as itemized below: 
{a) Positions: 
\ (i) An exhibits projects officer with a scientific background to 
_ handle exhibits projects relating to electronics, astronautics, 
e (—) | Sin ORR OC SUCRR Ere MURR a to rebar 1 
(2) A field consultant on English teaching to assist field officers 
3 | in developing English teaching programs and conducting 
seminars for national teachers of English_____._-_-------_-_ 1 
(3) A materials development officer for the English teaching pro- 
$43, 062 | gram to plan and supervise the preparation of English- 
ee teaching textbooks for use in overseas school systems and 
43,062 other overseas English teaching programs____.--.--------~ 1 
Total positions requested to be restored__.---_----------- 3 
gd (b) Funds: 
in (1) Restoration of requested program increases_____---~ $1, 210, 400 
—12, 325 (a) Indirect and worldwide programs____-_------ 165, 200 
— Restoration of $165,200 is requested to provide: (1) 
; three additional positions, $21,355; (2) two additional 
1,500 | overseas trips, $4,500; (3) book exhibits, including 
ign books for model bookstores, $35,100; (4) production 
120 | of a series of six American-oriented textbooks for the 
teaching of English as a foreign language in local 
343, 130 schools overseas and a script for a teacher-training 
"459, 200 film, $43,200; (5) publication of 100,000 copies of a 
co revised edition of “Outline of U.S. History,” $45,000; 
459, 200 | and (6) increased cost of shipping the additional ma- 
f terials purchased in the United States for overseas 
programs, $16,045. 
) (b) Direct support of country and area programs__ $1, 045, 200 
| Restoration of $1,045,200 is requested to pro- 
vide domestic suppert to the following overseas 
activities : 
nount Information centéérsio2 .........._.....- 141, 457 
The restoration would provide books, 
5, 289, 672 periodicals, supplies, and equipment 
5, 178, 200 for the establishment of six new in- 
. sau oe formation centers (two in the Far East 
110, 50 } and four in Africa) and four new 


reading rooms (one in the Near East 
and three in Africa) and for loan 
collections for selected institutions in 
Latin America and Europe. 
WES i he cee ek ee 341, 881 
The restoration would provide for 
the production of a net increase of 34 
circulating exhibits on such subjects as 
American achievements in scientific 
fields, education, architecture, agri- 
culture, and labor and for supplies and 
equipment to enable field posts to con- 
struct exhibits locally. 
LOW-DEICOG DOG ee ee cannes 207, 900 
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(b) Funds—Continued 
(1) Restoration—Continued 
The restoration would make it pos- 
sible to increase the production of 
low-priced books by 1,039,500 copies 
(168,500 in English and 871,000 in 
foreign languages), bringing total pro- 
duction for 1960 up to 2,978,500 copies. 
These. books will portray important 
aspects of life in America and reveal 
the facts of international communism. 
These books will be sold through regu- 
lar commercial channels at prices well 
below the prevailing rates for books of 
this type in countries of the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa. 
IE. aiken Reet enthnst $14, 165 
Restoration would provide for ad- 
ditional books, periodicals and other 
publications for presentation to key 
individuals and institutions in East 
Burope. 
Nonprofit publishing corporation_________ 132, 500 
Restoration would provide for addi- 
tiona] support to the nonprofit publish- 
ing corporation to enable it to maintain 
its operations for an 18-month period 
so 'that, henceforth its annual financing 
will be on a calendar year basis. 
Binational center support..__._______-____ 1é 
The restoration would provide for 
books and materials to support 11 addi- 
tional binational centers (5 in TWatin 
America, 1 in the Far Hast, 1 in the 
Near Hast, and 4 in Europe) and for 
special university student center 
projects in 16 Latin American coun- 
tries. 
English teaching and music______________ FO, 385 
The restoration would provide for 
additional English-teaching textbooks 
and audiovisual material to take ad- 
vantage of the growing interest of peo- 
ple in other lands in learning English, 
$22,255; and additional recordings and 
sheet music which demonstrate Amer- 
ican accomplishments in the musical 
field, $28,130. 


6, 912 


=! 


Total funds requested to be restored_ 1, 210, 400 


2. Application of House allowance 

The increase requested for the Information Center Service in the President's 
budget was for three positions and $1,151,700. The House allowance would en- 
able operations to continue through fiscal year 1960 at their estimated going 
rate as of the beginning of that year. That level represents a net decrease from 
the fiscal year 1959 estimate of $58,700. The increase, which totals $5,500 for 
the mandatory costs of the additional extra day’s pay which occurs in 1960, are 
offset by nonrecurring costs in 1959 and adjustments for reimbursements of 
$64,200. The net effect of the House allowance for the Information Center 
Service on this basis is a decrease of $58,700. 


8. Total estimate, 1960 

The requested restoration and House allowance would permit the agency to 
earry out the program described in agency justifications. Details of the 1960 
programs are contained in the agency budget justifications. The following table 
summarizes the 1958 and 1959 programs and the proposed 1960 program. 
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Information Center Service 


















































Increase 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate or de- 
{ crease (—) 
his. . ad eis inde] 
Positions: 
I RD ai ic acuke aialisinencaniaagiale 1 216 216 | 219 3 
Deduct reimbursements ..............-.-.--} 2—2 } —2 | a. 
AE isiscshicictanscccoveminrion Dhiba lad 214 214 | 217 3 
Funds: a 
A, Personal services, travel and related 
costs: | 
2, COON BOT V ICC oc cone nin app ~- 0 ce $1, 494, 077 $1, 542, 800 $1, 569, 655 | $26, 855 
Ei shea cache neem w einae 30, 596 40, 000 44, 500 4, 500 
ORE 6 oe iccciccasastbliineg 1, 524, 673 | 1, 582, 800 1, 614, 155 31, 355 
Deduct reimbursements..-_-...---| 2 —8, 000 2 —8, 000 cer a 
i ssennsessiiasestrienieennitsteesteibeetst i ccttnneettinetttiasas tiles tie NE 
Sawteeal 5.456605. 002581. 1, 516, 673 1, 574, 800 1, 606, 155 | 31, 355 
B Indirect support and worldwide pro- 
grams: 
1, Central services. _.... aa taeemeenon 26, 675 27, 000 AG WU Pecicaiascaaacaltee 
2. Unie) 5 sik SRI 24, 100 25, 250 SI Bhi icinsksatniectomsacsicae 
3. Publication promotion. ........-- 67, 454 | 68, 400 88, 500 20, 100 
4. Servicing of oversea translations | | 
Rc secede ann see mietle 67, 499 32, 000 aa as 
5. Donated materials-_---_-......-- | 43, 000 40, 000 DN OOS bradccaceeien 
6. Servicing overseas English-teach- 
NE NN site an naminan 6, 910 23, 000 66, 200 43, 200 
7. Cultural program services._....-- 9, 617 10, 000 NGO liiicnraasasdine 
8. Book development.__.-......---- 92, 345 96, 400 141, 400 45, 000 
9. Reviews and condensations---_._- 49, 500 60, 000 MUNI Besnicisdncnienaseuans * 
it EL i canecnadanuncednaaanae 94, 254 95, 450 | 111, 495 16, 045 
Subtotal_____-.- bed. 43h bandece dbs 483, 354 477, 500 | 601, 845 124, 345 
Deduct reimbursements. --.-.-..--- 8G). BO. lenaghi census | ss eine lide laacoas Ieaiaicn ncaa eieeaatataie 
Wawel te Sree ee 480, 116 477, 500 601, 845 124, 345 
©, Direct support of country or area program: 
1. Information center support ---_---- --| 1, 037, 335 1, 046, 205 | 1, 187, 662 141, 457 
a eansoies PTOETEM. ........,......... 812, 196 758, 064 1, 099, 945 341, 881 
3. Low-priced books program -------- 478, 965 387, 800 595, 700 | 207, 900 
4. Presentations program. __..------ 337, 765 348, 081 338, 046 —10, 035 
5. Nonprofit Publishing Corp-.--.-..--- 285, 000 265, 000 397, 500 132, 500 
6. Binational center support -__..---_~- 160, 022 216, 631 378, 543 156, 912 
7. English-teaching promotion. -------- 141, 945 119, 038 141, 293 22, 255 
Mit ion cis cctogeccupseahiee 83, 413 85, 081 113, 211 28, 130 
Subtotal, direct support. --_._...--. 3, 336, 641 3, 225, 900 4, 246, 990 1, 021, 000 
Deduct reimbursements. -------..--- —43, 758 —100, 000 — 125, 000 —25, 000 
Subtotal, direct support --......-... 3, 292, 883 3, 125, 900 | 4, 121, 900 996, 000 
Ne EE ewan mteatiiegncyyseue 5, 344, 668 5, 286, 200 6, 462, 900 1, 176, 700 
Deduct reimbursements. --._....---- — 54, 996 — 108, 000 — 133, 000 — 25, 000 
Total, direct obligations. ___......- 5, 289, 672 5, 178, 200 6, 329, 900 1, 151, 700 


1 Base pomsmes after elimination of 28 domestic positions. ‘ “tg 
4 Reimbursement from the Department of State for 2 positions to administer the Finnish 
debt prograan, $8,000. 


K. Broadcasting service 








Positions 
pmmmmmene ss S31 fos Soild 2 ee el Oe eo eee 1 1,677 
1959 revised estimate ____-__- Seubbet.dob- bing seepeach. Le. te.-ssaedaune 21,643 
Increase, 1959 to 1960_ __._- eet a ealiihe ane sngie sited aoe Meeiiek scenes eae 
I, (0-0-2. 0-5 on 6 . ; outta ntee 1, 643 
nnneene oo). fo 15h. Sik Sas. crea. Le ig. 1, 643 
Requested restoration... ......._._-- Lb aps ees- bo pqay~ad~bive-g 1 besiege 


I at ca scncnn assertive acoaniaee igen me memeta 


World War I 


Funds 


$17, 133, 670 
2 18, 116, 500 
220, 085 

18, 415, 385 
18, 111, 600 
103, 785 


’ 





1 Excludes 34 domestic, 4 overseas American, and 25 local positions eliminated during 1958. 


* Excludes 20 domestic, 25 overseas American, and 63 local positions eliminated during 1959. 


3 Represents a decrease of $78,800 from the 1959 estimate contained in the President’s 
decrease is due to delay in filling positions within the estimated planned employment. 
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1. Positions and funds 

Restoration is requested of $103,785 as itemized below (no additional positions 
were requested ). 

(a) Funds: 


(1) Restoration for requested program increases: VOA pro- 
NN .6 tan eee deel eho ac ceneoGsnnaans $46, 139 








Restoration is requested of the following program items: 


(a) Reimbursement to the U.S. Coast Guard__._____________ 25, 000 
This represents the estimated cost of drydocking the 
Courier. The Coast Guard has recommended that this 
drydocking be performed every 2 years. The last dry- 
docking was done in August 1957. It is essential that this 
work be accomplished as planned in order to insure con- 
tinued efficient operation of the facility. 
Rg eg Oo ll Bea Re a ne 21, 139 
This represents adjusted power rates both at domestic 
plants and at Munich Relay Base. These adjustments are 
premised on presently pending applications for increased 
rates and past experience of general rate increases. 
Direct support of country or area programs____------------- 57, 646 


This activity provides for radio package programs, 
music transcriptions and radio supplies and equipment di- 
rectly related to country and area programs. Restoration 
is requested to permit the production of 10 new radio pack- 
age programs including 4 new language program series 
for the African area. An increasing number of continuing 
programs have been placed on local radio networks as ex- 
cellent listening times. 

In addition the restoration would provide support neces- 
sary to sustain local USIS radio programs. 


Total, funds requested to be restored____--__----------_- 103, 785 
2. Application of House allowance 

The revised increase requested for the Broadcasting Service in the Presi- 
dent’s budget was $220,085. The House allowance would enable operations 
to continue in 1960 at their estimated level at the beginning of that year. That 
level represents a net decrease of $4,900 from the revised 1959 estimate. This 
amount consists of an increase for the mandatory additional extra day’s pay 
eosts of 62 positions and program activities added during 1959 and funded 
for only part of that year and offsetting decreases. The increases, which total 
$610,293, are offset by nonrecurring costs in 1959 of $615,193. The net effect of 
the House allowance for the Broadcasting Service on this basis is therefore a 
decrease of $4,900. 

The reduction of $200,000 is not appealed for restoration. As the result of 
Agency surveys and following the recommendation of the House. Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Agency plans to revise the Latin America radio pro- 
graming by emphasizing local placement of programs in lieu of short wave broad- 
easting. I is believed this will result in better and more effective programing 
at less cost. 

3. 1960 total estimate 

The requested restoration and House allowance will permit the Agency in 
1960 (a) to continue overseas broadcasts of the Voice of America in 37 languages 
with total daily originations of 81 hours and 45 minutes and a total trans- 
mitter time of 859 hours; and (b) to continue provision of package programs 
and radio supplies and equipment in direct support of country or area radio 
programs. The programs will be carried out by 961 domestic and 112 American 
and 570 local overseas employees. 

Details of the 1960 program are contained in the Agency budget justifications. 
The following table summarizes the 1958 and 1959 programs and the proposed 
1960 program. 
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Broadcasting service 






































Increase 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 
Positions: : 
Program operations: 
CIEL sen davucue doh huvucdiasacsts 753 790 ERs occa alee 
Overseas Americans._.-...........--.-- 42 18 | 2) ie eee 
PP ee ary ee ee 94 34 Wieusci...t. 
a a ae 889 842 GUL. cdebieaanend 
Technical operations: 
TOU 5. cet eds dreds eads ks 99 119 RID fic intieg. 8 
Overseas Americans................-..- 101 O4 OE in at es asi 
ENE CRIT nig eacbdnwackveciccesn 536 536 GO Foca ocacantenc 
eee ob ie. tn esd .2te ss. ahs 736 749 i oe ee 
Program. direction: Domestic. ._-.......-- 52 52 CO cae Sea tad 
Total positions: 
Wet olds winfetikneninwacncacnnn 904 961 See thier 2.0 
Overseas Americans................-..- 143 112 Tt a a iat deal 
BE IT Oe wn vxicccasacenenccacoucl 630 570 SN i anes concn 
een elee steele 20 IA eI 11,677 21,643 PE A inccnnnasexe 
VOA program: ion 
Prograus Operations... .- 3. cass $8, 543, 828 $9, 030, 041 $8, 790, 308 $—239, 733 
Technical operations. _____.....__...._-- 7, 314, 026 7, 835, 111 8, 174, 961 339, 850 
Program direction............_._____- . 356, 684 371, 760 372, 974 1, 214 
Home leave and transfer costs___-_-_- dita 511, 144 483, 254 423, 162 —60, 092 
Subtotal, VOA program.._......_..____- 16, 725, 682 17, 720, 166 17, 761, 405 41, 239 
Direct support of area and country program: 
Package programs.................... headin 223, 822 240, 922 293, 427 52, 505 
Supplies and equipment---.__.______- 190, 723 173, 324 178, 465 5, 141 
Subtotal, direct support............_.._-- 414, 545 | 414, 246 471, 892 57, 646 
eter reece Pe AL. 17, 140, 227 18, 134, 412 18, 233, 297 98, 885 
Deduct reimbursements_.._...........-._...--- —6, 557 —17, 912 rh aOO 1 isq4s-.- canoes 
Total, direct obligations..._...__._______- 17, 133, 670 18, 116, 500 18, 215, 385 98, 885 








! Base positions after elimination of 34 domestic, 4 overseas American, and 25 local positions. 
2 Base positions after elimination of 20 domestic, 25 overseas American, and 63 local positions. 


L. Television Service 








1958 obligations... ..............- 
1959 estimate _ . _-_ 


Positions 


Funds 





1 Excludes 19 domestic positions eliminated during 1958. 
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1. Positions and funds 


Restoration of $582,800 and four positions is requested, as itemized below, to 
provide for more effective use of television overseas. In order to exploit the 
increasing number of television stations and receivers overseas, the requested 
restoration will provide for expanded production of television programs, acqui- 
sition of the best programs already produced by American commercial, educa- 
tional, and institutional sources, and for the development of new programs and 
program formats. 

(a) Positions: 

1. Domestic: Restoration is requested of four television production officer 
positions which are required to produce a new “Foreign Correspondent” series, 
an increased number of “Special Assignment” programs and additional coverages 
of foreign exchanges and foreign students in the United States. 

(b) Funds: 

1. Personal services and.related:coste...ou....... $28, 400 
The restoration requested will provide for the net additional 
salaries and related costs for 4 television production officers. 
n= UE a IPI NN a 5 a rn i arenes dees 149, 100 
These programs provide for television materials suitable for 
use in more than 1 geographic area. 
The restoration requested would provide for the production of 
a new series of quarter-hour featurettes on American personali- 
ties, $26,000; and the acquisition of 7 program series, consisting 
of 160 programs of outstanding American television productions, 
$123,100. 
3. Uther indireds amd worldwide @0are. wo oo cs 76, 670 
This restoration will provide for the purchase of a video tape 
recorder/reproducer unit to permit acquisition, screening, and 
editing of electronically recorded television programs to be used 
overseas since more and more American television programs are 
being recorded in this manner rather than on film by conven- 
tional kinescoping, $55,000, and the cost of travel, shipping, and 
program supplies related to the increases in programing, $21,670. 
is SS I oo ics inten ana when nso misennighrecnteeele 228, 630 
This activity covers production of programs and program mate- 
rials directly related to country or area programs. Restoration 
is requested to provide TV material in support of locally pro- 
duced programs and their placement on the expanding local TV 
facilities overseas. The restoration requested would provide for 
(a) the production of a new 26-program “Foreign Corre- 
spondent” series for Latin America and additional production 
on Exchange of Persons. American culture and special events 
and interviews principally for the Far East, Near East, and 
Latin American areas, $131,645; (6b) the acquisition of addi- 
tional American television programs including cultural and 
educational series primarily for the Near East and Latin Amer- 
ican areas, $56,011; and (c) additional program material for use 
in overseas television productions such as “Special Assignment” 
or “Exchange of Persons” series, $40,974. 


bo 


Total, funds requested to be restored__...-..---------------- 582, 800 
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9, Application of House allowanee 
The increase requested for the Television Service in the President’s budget 


was four positions and $555,700. The House allowance would enable operations 
to continue in 1960 at this going rate at the beginning of that year. That level 
represents a net decrease from the 1959 estimate of $27,000. This consists of 
an increase for an additional extra day’s pay in 1960 offset by nonrecurring 
costs. The increases, which total $1,076, are offset by nonrecurring costs in 
1959 of $28,176. The net effect of the House allowance is therefore a decrease 
of $27,100. 


8. Total estimate, 1960 


The requested restoration and House allowance would permit the Agency in 
1960 to inerease its program level in response to the rapid expansion of the 
television medium overseas. The program would be conducted by a staff of 
30 domestic employees. 

Details of the 1960 programs are contained in the Agency budget justifications. 
The following table summarizes the 1958 and 1959 programs and the proposed 
1960 program. 


Television Service 














Requested restoration. .....-.__.__- 


| Increase 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate, }.1960 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 
Positions: Wetnestie. iii .22. scsi losis. 126 26 30 4 
_———————— 
Funds: 
Indirect and worldwide programs: 
Personal services and related costs____.. $300, 184 $285, 600 $299, 900 $14, 300 
Worldwide programing--_.--...-.-.---- 35, 223 34, 805 283, 905 249, 100 
Travel, transportation, and related 
ee eer ae ian eis Oh ea 21, 172 22, 025 43, 695 21, 670 
Equipment for Washington plant-__-_..}.........--.--]----.--..----- 55, 000 55, 000 
Subtotal, indirect support programs... 356, 579 342, 430 682, 500 340, 070 
Direct support: 
I 555 6s Sin onda taawmbekearenes 220, 129 248, 483 380, 128 | 131, 645 
BOGOR, 2. « nn nccnsadgamrdenedoangl 16, 473 27, 762 83, 773 56, O11 
Domestic support.-_..........- a spesuleee 18, 103 75, 925 116, 899 40, 974 
Pl ncsavecavbcuueueeeresddcues 25, 263 Sf ee —13, 000 
Subtotal, direct support programs_--- 279, 968 365, 170 580, 800 215, 630 
Total fands.......<- eikiinie dain ictiktaiiia 636, 547 | 707, 600 1, 263, 300 555, 700 
1 Base positions after elimination of 19 positions. 
M. Cooperative Programs With Private Organizations 
| Positions Funds 
cated tig taining peedtepiaiae ence eal his REE ee a a eee 
I a ona etal dtd naib etme De aiadieine a Lae 39} $540, 161 
ae risen 5 pate tpn canine eaten Ash eiead nnaraueee tie! 39 | 679, 600 
Increase, 1959 to 1960-.- -- polddhds Adin deeden si sth. LLU J} bog 25. 1 76, 300 
a aa Ne Te Eee ae ee ee ae, ae eee ee --| 39 | 655, 900 
SIGE GUOWAROCC... nein co ene e- Sic ng diate ail “ 39 | 580, 900 
| 
| 


“|p---oest-oeo-} 75, 000 
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1. Positions and funds 

Restoration is requested of $75,000, as itemized below: 

(a) Positions: No additional positions are requested over and above those 
provided in the House allowance. 


(b) Funds: 
(1) Restoration of requested program increases____...----- 75, 000 
(a) Operating expenses for committees of the ‘‘People-to-Peo- 
ND ER a geccatn a nioiienn ane aim km memdes iain 48, 000 


The “People-to-People”’ program, inaugurated in Sep- 
tember 1956, operates through the mechanism of some 40 
citizens’ committees. Some of these committees are or 
have become self-sufficient. In order that the whole pro- 
gram can be effective, the Agency provides funds for op- 
erating expenses to those committees which have as yet 
insufficient means of supporting themselves. 

The increase requested will provide funds to grant op- 
erating expenses of $16,000 each to 2 committees not 
currently being supported, and to increase support of 2 
committees by $10,000 and $6,000 each. 

(0) Substantive program assistance and grants to nonprofit or- 
seit arcecti end crete eeciccinnmackeniseatls 24, 000 

In addition to support of committees of the “People- 
to-People” program, the Agency assists nonprofit organi- 
zations not within the committee framework in the proj- 
ects which they undertake and are unable to fund com- 
pletely themselves. 

The increase requested will provide $20,000 for the 
school affiliation programs and $4,000 for sponsorship of 
letterwriting campaigns. 

OT ctu cide esis amuses 3, 000 

The increase requested will provide additional pam- 
phlets and wider distribution of information materials 
produced by Office of Private Cooperation. 


Total, funds requested to be restored_______..-._____ 75, 000 
2. Application of House allowance 


The increase requested for this activity in the President’s budget was for 
$76,300. The House allowance would enable operations to continue through 
fiscal year 1960 at their estimated going rate as of the beginning of that year. 
That level represents an increase over the fiscal year 1959 estimate of $1,300, 
which represents the mandatory cost of the additional extra day’s pay which 
occurs in 1960. The effect of the House allowance for this activity on this basis 
is an increase of $1,300. 


8. Total estimate, 1960 


The requested restoration and the House allowance would permit the Agency 
in 1960 to give the support it feels necessary to its program of encouraging, 
guiding, and coordinating the efforts of private citizens and organizations to 
utilize their resources and initiative in building an information exchange pro- 
gram between the people of the United States and the people of foreign coun- 
tries. The program will be carried out by 39 existing positions in the Office of 
Private Cooperation. 

Details of the 1960 program are contained in the Agency budget justification. 
The following table summarizes the 1958 and 1959 requirements and the pro- 
posed 1960 program. 
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Cooperative Programs With Private Organizations 



































| Inorease 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate or de- 
| crease (—) 
ibiaghicedaamee 7 
| 
Positions (domestic) -.....-...----.-.-------- | 39 39 | OO RSs 
— SS a. | 
Funds: ‘ | | | | 
A. Personal services and related costs -_-_-- $319, 122 $359, 375 | $360, 67 $1, 300 
a gn en 2 «RRR HR 5, 2? 17, 391 18; 000 Meee Se ict Ps 
Or rrogram Omang. wn. 5. sce 203, 648 202, 225 277, 225 75, 000 
Total direct obligations___._....__..-- 540, 161 579, 600 655, 900 76, 300 
N. Program Direction and Appraisal 
TS) l 
| Positions | Funds 
Po | ae ee ee aes | 
Nal iat csc al lige chaning sk aid ok gece mia ames belted dee | 1253 | $2, 376, 331 
MNOUMNMIOO a oocne. cece decscssaseesasecccsascswswesasawece cqoaaswweawenne | 260 | 2, 607, 300 
Increase, 1959 to 1960 __......_..--__- E 19, 800 
260 2, 627, 100 
House allowance... __- sGanuvnsceractoncanundaonteanaseteee eee 260 2, 627, 100 


Ns sn nnanradiaiabnnccnaniacsaes ace and ioiecsbueceseseenaaaal? ee 
Requested NNN Sono tt os soc cc cccccee earh. 





1 Excludes 19 domestic positions eliminated during 1958. 


1. Positions and funds 


Under the House allowance this activity is provided with the positions and 
funds requested in the 1960 estimate of the President’s budget. 


2. Application of House allowance 


The increase requested for this activity in the President’s budget was for 
$19,800. The House allowance permits the funding of this increase which will 
enable operations to continue through fiscal year 1960 at the current level. This 
amount consists of an increase for the cost of the additional workday which 
occurs in 1960, and increases for full-year costs of seven positions added during 
1959 and funded for only part of that year. The effect of the House allowance 
for this activity is an increase of $19,800. 


3. Total estimate, 1960 


The House allowance will provide the necessary overall planning, direction, 
coordination, and evaluation of Agency programs (Office of the Director, the 
Assistant Directors for Areas and the Office of Plans. The Office of Research 
and Analysis provides intelligence and research reports and estimates and 
library and reference materials upon which both headquarters and field can 
base program decisions, and develops documentation, primarily concerning Com- 
munist activities, for use in the Agency’s output. The functions of these Offices 
are carried out with a total of 260 continuing positions. Details of the 1960 
program are contained in the Agency budget justification. The following table 
summarizes the 1958 and 1959 programs for the activity and the proposed 1960 
program. 
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Program. Direction and Appraisal 

















Increase 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 
Pas GRID .. . conccaitinenenccusscackiies 1 253 260 TOD Lt mnretbheaen. 
Funds: a ser maps 
Office of the Director_..........---.-.------ $167, 262 $165, 325 $165, 795 $470 
Assistant Directors for Areas.....-.-------- 728, 404 885, 7 900, 090 14, 330 
SENOO OF PRG 6 Gp 2 nn 2 ds sstn kt po esnccscitpas 437, 566 451, 150 452, 650 1, 500 
Office of Research and Analysis_.........-- 1, 043, 099 1, 105, 065 1, 108, 565 3, 500 
Total direct obligations. ............----- 2, 376, 331 | 2,607,300}  2,627,100| ‘19, 800 
1 Base positions after elimination of 19 domestic positions. 
O. Administration and Staff Support 
| Positions Funds 
A ed nade acacia acd haeiaee ang aedodobcesuasaawas 1571 $5, 360, 663 
IE neta 38 3.0 de ae eeu ee basa on ccbmalaiercecsele 570 5, 697, 425 
ER BED SO UU Riie bid dinsecobinidntimnsocbenercbsaasuecsepuiunnnsnconn|seneomenghsgnes 107, 890 
nn ie nee eee be eaehannitaneehannien 570 5, 805, 315 
NED SNR ccacadcausvatccuswesssstcoswenuteesenaideesnccacesnadseweees 570 5, 749, 600 
I IU a onsale a ded cgadnpcanenneniese batalla Agieaeetic nts Sineaeneeieute | 55, 715 


1 Excludes 60 domestic positions eliminated during 1958. 


1. Positions and funds 


Restoration is requested of $55,715 as itemized below : 
(a) Positions: No additional positions are requested over those provided in 
the 1959 estimate and provided for in the House allowance. 
(b) Funds: 
(1) Restoration of requested program increase___..--___----------__ $28, 810 
The restoration requested will provide for additional security 
investigations for new domestic and binational center grantee 
positions requested in 1960. 
(2) Restoration to continue 1959 program at the same level in 1960__. 26, 906 
This requested restoration is necessary in order to enable 
operations to continue through fiscal year 1960 at the current 
level. This level represents an increase over the fiscal year 
estimate of $79,080. The increases consist of the cost of the 
additional workday whcih occurs in 1960 and the full-year 
costs of 1 position and activities added during 1959 and funded 
for only part of that year. The House allowance is sufficient 
to provide $52,175 of this requirement, but an additional 
$26,905 is needed to continue the program at its current level. 
The principal activities which require full-year funding are the 
increased travel requirements-of the inspection staff and the 
psychiatric-psychological testing program of applicants for the 
USIS Foreign Service. 


Total, funds requested to be restored______..-.---_---- 55, 715 
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2, Application of House allowance 


The increase requested for this activity in the President’s budget was for 
$107,890. The net effect of the House allowance for the activity is an increase 
of $52,175 as indicated in section 1B(2) above. This allowance is not sufficient 
to continue the program at its present level. 


$. 1960 total estimate 


The requested restoration and the House allowance will provide the following 
staff services to the Agency: (1) conduct of legal affairs and Congressional 
relations; (2) control, coordination and clearances of communications; (3) the 
handling of inquiries from the public for information about the activities of 
the Agency; (4) provision of secretariat services to the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Information; (5) direction and execution of security operations; 
(6) central administrative activities (such as budget, fiscal, audit, management, 
personnel, training, contracting and procurement, and other administrative 
services); and (7) emergency planning activities. These functions will be 
carried out with 570 continuing domestic positions. 

Details of the 1960 program are continued in the Agency budget justifications. 
The following table summarizes the 1958 and 1959 programs for this activity 
and the proposed 1960 program: 


Administration and Staff Support 


SS 
| 




















Increase 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate or de- 
| crease (—) 
a \ 
ees (CLOMNENEND) .......cascecocscc~sss545 aa 1 571 570 IN siesta erie ade 
Funds: ai 
Office of the General Counsel_____________- $157, 852 $183, 550 $184, 190 $640 
meeeutive secretariat... .................4:..| 70, 208 76, 565 76, 840 275 
Office of Public Information _..-__.......-- 169, 672 169, 725 | 170, 315 590 
Secretariat, U.S. Advisory Commission. __- 55, 467 60, 020 60, 22 200 
Ne ann condacckwne uaa sate 593, 172 757, 465 787, 565 30, 100 
Office of Administration.................--- 4, 215, 57% 4, 320, 900 4, 394, 985 74, 085 
Emergency planning expense__.......-.---- 100, 236 131, 200 PE Rircetiioussctcinardna 
CNS... 8 Tc o_ ea 5, 699, 425 5, 805, 315 105, 890 
Deduct reimbursements..............-...-.-.-- —1, 566 HNO Cxvcmsisntnn caiman 2, 000 
Total, direct obligations................-- 5, 360, 663 5, 697, 425 5, 805, 315 107, 890 











1 Base positions after elimination of 60 domestic positions. 


P. Administrative Support 


I dln cts wa tala ards AA NMI esata inna lnaabaiainale $11, 237, 856 


I 2 ncaa bntgcet tense a niin iin TN at 11, 695, 800 
OI, NO conciseness Te ANETGR Ba Rectal ccna Paice 390, 400 
I i stain ss on de ARI cic menciceis acini 12, 086, 200 
NI UDRP isi cniecensstonchaiae iW nL ihc tS N tL EAL cists mteealintenaieeenanee 11, 771, 600 


i asi on Si alt Melvins engi Za el eahdoeeoesiga 314, 600 


reer 


es 


eR eit Oe 
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1. Positions and funds 
Restora tion is requested for $314,600 as itemized below : 
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(1) Restoration of requested program increase___.._-~--~- $275, 092 
(a) Administrative support costs estimated for new 


including new information centers, li- 


cenetes and reading rooms, proposed in 1960 
and at posts where expanded programs are 
planned in 1960. 








RR Ae eos iat $81, 000 
ee a oe ee. ee Utes 15, 000 
Coes Je eo bw. iis 5, 000 
PNA be eA ie eck 10, 000 
Detel, Farias 206.60c~.ce. 30, 000 
Geen ht ee Pe es Weel sk 16, 300 
New eount)ey No. tooo. u.- 9, 200 
New country No. 2__---- ae be 9, 200 
New country No. 3._.--.-.----- 16, 300 
Agger a 51, 000 
ExpanGed, DTOCrAMs.... 1.0 nwnnnsas 106, 596 
ar 5, 000 
Sen Se, 12, 000 
Total, Far Hast........- peat ‘17. 000 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
rene a I re 13, 000 
French West Africa_________-_ 12, 800 
I LU ig ae icin seins tsnn MISS tsb 3, 100 
i ae st 5, 200 
I ith se nics attired 4, 196 
Union of South Africa_______-~- 3, 800 
is Bras is ccecnce 42, 096 
I a a a ge a ce 15, 000 
Cee cdi irises ben nnantia 4, 000 
a i aN al 15, 000 
dad cla asa eas tas eacsanatbicti 5, 000 
MN sia cttnasniciiecin sting snllcgtinstn delta 1, 500 
IN 8 ibdsincitntinitiiaciniinm nen 5, 000 
West Indies Federation______--_ 2, 000 
Total, Latin America___-~-_~- “47, 500 
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(b) Estimated increased costs for administrative support in the United 


States : 
RTOGGN COT QCIUNE. oo eas uadcgeeuteee nee $60, 000 
Wreigne coerw Lor air Poucnes........-..=- se 52, 500 


Projected volume of air pouch shipments 
in 1959 indicates that costs in 1960 will be 
$330,000, an increase of $52,500. 
Leased telegraph circuitgc.__._.___.._.__........... 3, 500 
The increased cost of the Agency’s share 
of the Department’s leased telegraphic facili- 
ties in 1960. 
Replacement of shared vehicles___.___---_----~- 4, 000 
This increase represents the Agency’s share 
of the Department’s increased costs for re- 
placement of motor vehicles, to maintain 
truck and carryall motor fleets in satisfac- 
tory operating condition. 


AGREES JODO ELIODE wiakicetti tinea nn oneal 27, 496 








Poreign Service Institute... 6.cec-nncces 20, 000 
This increase is to provide for greater 
participation in language training, both on 
a full-time basis in language schools and on 
a part-time basis at field posts. 
DRelephoes HOCVleO®: 20s cn nme ewe 7, 496 


Based on 1959 experience, it is estimated 
that the reimbursement for telephone serv- 
ices in the 1776 Pennsylvania Ave. area will 
increase $7,496 in 1960. 
(2) Restoration to continue 1959 program at same level in 1960__. $39,508 

This requested restoration is necessary in order to en- 
able operations to continue through fiscal year 1960 at 
their estimated going rate as of the beginning of that year. 
That level represents a net increase over the fiscal year 
1959 estimate of $115,308. 

The increases consist of the mandatory cost of the addi- 
tional extra day’s pay which occurs in 1960 and the full 
year costs of activities added or expanded during 1959 and 
funded for only part of that year. These increases, which 
total $187,908, are offset by nonrecurring costs in 1959 of 
$72,600. 

The House allowance is sufficient to provide $75,800 of 
this net requirement, but an additional $39,508 is needed 
to continue the program at its current level. The princi- 
pal activities which require full-year funding are local 
wage increases and administrative support costs for new 
posts opened in fiscal year 1959. 


Total, funds requested to be restored____________ 314, 600 
2, Application of House allowance 


The increase requested for administrative support in the President’s budget 
was $390,400. The net effect of the House allowance for administrative support 
is an increase of $75,800 as indicated in section 1a(2) above. This allowance 
is not sufficient to continue administrative support at its present level. 


3. Total estimate, 1960 


The requested restoration and House allowance will provide funds for reim- 
bursement to the Department of State for administrative support services pro- 
vided for Agency program operations. 


Details of the 1960 program are contained in the Agency budget justification 
for fiscal year 1960. 


Asummary of the total 1960 requirements follows : 
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Administrative support 


Increase 

Area or purpose | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | or de- 

crease (—) 
' 


USIS mission operations: 


a ae a eee $2, 077, 000 | 2, 129, 500 | $52, 500 
I RT al 318, 945 520,000 | 673, 000 150, 000 
Near East and South Asia_____- te 1, 708, 213 1, 914, 900 | A, WIG, Bee bicccce aweceee 
Dei DNOOR. ., .- esenacwnntcdmacctntie 1, 050, 954 1,084,400 | 1, 144, 900 | 60, 500 
a EL Gee dc 2, 785, 979 2. 740, 600 2, 764, 200 | 23, 600 
Eee eee | 567, 469 550, 200 568. 200 18, 000 
Overseas press installations._...__- 206. 127 197, 100 EF, BOO Vow ccccmns nee 


Overseas radio installations____....._._- seranee) 465, 258 359, 800 309, 800 | — 50, 000 
Costs in the United States in support of over- | 
| 








Seas operations... -........._____. _-...| 1,892, 720 2,188,345 | 2,310,845 122, 500 
Costs in the United States in support of Agency | 

PII gia sccecnoses heen cascaded 574, 275 550, 059 | 587, 555 37, 496 

-— |__| —— | —__________. 

I eli cieac cdo beaenthtemennes 11, 632, 006 12, 185, 404 12, 600, 000 | 414, 596 

Deduct IES reimbursement-........-.....----- —3, 150 —489, 604 | —513, 800 | — 24, 196 

Total, direct obligations............------ | 11,237,866 | 11,695,800 | 12, 086, 200 | 390, 400 





Amendment No. 2. Restoration of $60,000 over House authorization of $75,000 
to representation limitation 


The Agency requests that the limitation in the appropriation act on expenditure 
of funds for representational purposes be raised to $135,000. In 1959, the Con- 
gress authorized $90,000 for this purpose. The House bill for 1960 allows $75,000. 
The Agency is appealing for restoration of the full $60,000 House reduction 
from its $135,000 request. 

Representation activities are vital to the success of the USIS country pro- 
gram. To achieve the goals of the information programs, USIS officers must 
establish and maintain close personal contact through luncheons, dinners, and 
receptions with influential nationals of foreign countries. These include local 
government officials, newspaper editors, publishers, and writers, radio and tele- 
vision officials, educators, and other influential opinion leaders. 

The basis for the estimate of $135,000 is an analysis of actual expenditures 
made for this purpose in 1958. USIS missions have reported that a total of 
$141,263 was spent for representational activities. In 1958 only $49,992 was 
reimbursed from Government funds and the balance of $91,271 was paid by 
individuals USIS officers from their personal funds. 

Although all personal contacts do not, of course, require the expenditure of 
representation funds, there are additional opportunities for important personal 
contacts which should be made and which would be made if funds were avail- 
able. The $135,000 authorization is requested to help reduce the out-of-pocket 
cost to individual officers and to permit USIS officers to take advantage of these 
additional opportunities. 

With the $135,000 authorization, an average amount of $4.50 per week could 
be made available to the approximately 560 officers requiring representation 
funds. Under the House authorization of $75,000, only $2.50 per week would 


be available. 
ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO FACILITIES 


Amendment No. 8. Restoration of $1 million—Acquisition and construction of 
Radio Facilities 


The estimate contained in the President’s budget for 1960 provided for $10,- 
938,000 to complete the financing of the east coast facilities, a modern and 
powerful short wave broadcasting plant on the eastern seaboard of the United 
States. The House allowance included $9 million for this item, which is a 
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reduction of $1,938,000 in the amount of the budget estimate. 
No. 376 also contains the following : 

“The committee directs that the sum of $1 million from previously appro- 
priated funds, which the Agency proposes to use for acquiring sites and pre- 
liminary survey work on overseas projects which would ultimately cost in the 
neighborhood of $35 million, be used toward the cost of construction of the 
east coast facilities project. The new funds contained in the accompanying 
pill together with funds previously appropriated will provide a total of $25,345,- 
850 for these facilities. The committee expects that the Agency will complete 
these facilities within that amount.” 

Restoration is requested of $1 million for the east coast facilities project 
which will permit retention of $1 million in unobligated balances from pre 
viously appropriated funds for the overseas construction program. These un- 
obligated balances were planned for preliminary costs (e.g., land acquisition, 
surveys, ete.) in connection with the Agency’s long-range overseas construction 
program which encompasses five major Overseas broadcasting facilities. 

The facilities proposed are as follows: 


House Report 


Facility Location 








Purpose 

1, Project Gamma......-...- Eastern Mediterranean .| Shortwave coverage of Eastern Europe, central 
U.S.S.R. and central and south Asia. Medium 
wave coverave of central Europe and south- 
central U.S.S.R. 

2. Project Bamboo-----.....- Western Pacific. ..._--- Shortwave coverage of China, south and south- 
east Asia and part of Siberia. 

SNGONG SANT Y..nccncasccae Western Africa__.....--- Shortwave coverage of Africa and Middle East. 

4, Project North.......-----. Northwestern Europe...| Shortwave coverage of central Europe and 
European U.S.S.R. 

5. Project Epsilon......-.... Western Europe 


aaron Shortwave coverage of central Europe, Euro- 
pean U.S.S.R. and the Middle East. 





If agreements are reached on all of these sites, it is estimated that the total 
amount required for the completion of these projects in subsequent years will 
be approximately $35 million. However, appropriations will not be requested 
to implement any of these projects (including construction and installation 
costs) until such time as agreements have been obtained with the respective 
foreign governments. 

Current negotiations indicate that agreement with respect to at least one 
of these facilities, ie, Project Larry, is imminent. Agency representatives are 
presently in the host country. 

In the event that this agreement is concluded soon, as now appears likely, 
the House allowance does not permit implementation of the preliminary phases 
of this project. 

No restoration is requested of the $938,000 eliminated by the House from the 
Agency’s estimate of $26,283,850 for the east coast facilities project. While 
this remains the Agency’s best estimate, nevertheless every effort will be made 
to limit the total cost of this project to $25,345,850, the reduced amount recom- 
mended by the House. However, such additional funds as may be needed in 
ensuing years, based on actual experience, will be requested at such time as 
the need arises. 

(a@) Application of House ailowance.—The appropriation requested in. the 
President’s budget for “Acquisition and construction of radio facilities” was 
$10,938,000. The House allowance of $9 million in new funds and the applica- 
tion of $1 million available from previously appropriated funds for the sole 
purpose of completing the east coast facilities project will permit work to. go 
forward on that project, but will preclude the Agency from undertaking pre- 
liminary work in connection with the long-range overseas construction program. 


41889—59——23 
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(b) Total estimate, 1960.—The requested restoration and House allowance 
would permit the Agency to carry out in 1960 the program described in Agency 
justifications. Following is a table which summarizes estimated requirements, 


Statement of obligations 
ila iia aii eet Ana 











Actual 1960 estimate 
Total cumulative 1959 
Project or purpose planned obligations estimate 
obligations | June 30, 1958 Prior year |New appro. 
funds priation 

nent Licences <idereiigtionstli imei 
1. Completed projects !_..............--- 00, BOR ISO 4:9 O00, BOR 198 1nd cin ssl hed sev iddefevencsdcinds 
2. Philippine land acquisition --_.......-- 232, 976 130, 376 I a ate netsh eee 
3. Okinawa land acquisition_____....._-- 355, 012 253, 694 OE crenicni ac sical cssensaent 
rt | Sea eee ----| 4,513, 296 9 FO Voces wcccacke $3, 209, 528 f......-. 2. 
Appropriated funds... ..........-- (4, 000, 000) (700; 47) |asuee i ccaud (3, 299, 528)}(_-........ ) 
Equipment available 4___.......-- (513, 296) a POO) aside xen ene ee | es ) 
5. East coast facilities..............------ 25, 345, 850 3, 323, 8&0 | 10,000,000 | 2,022,000 | $10,000, 000 
Appropriated funds.._........--.- Ce Ge iwnconwenncs )} (10, 000, 000) } (2, 022, 000) | (10, 000, 000) 
Equipment available ¢__.__._____- (3, 323, 850) (3, 323, 850) |(_....----- | CRREEERE ES ee ) 

6. Overseas construction:' Program, 
| a Da Ritiiinenniaimicinnnmaadasice 3, OU GEL cnnccsnaaum 

7. Equipment available for overseas 
OOIIOTI oi ablts he cee sees d 2, 032, 872 te Pilea bb vo daca bennwnd Sostesiicadeches 
General equipment. -._-........--. (759, 989) ET tink ddbse a natoboawsde lidanmnaceete 
Specialized equipment__-___.._..-- (1, 272, 883) GE ciiachadiidlanccannamenatoinaceataeee 

8. Major improvement, replacements 
OeeRik, eid od ete tained 2, 585, 819 229,627 | 1,825, 503 S90; O80 Fonsi 
(a) Project Jade addition_..__.__- (295, 000) (200, 953) TT in sitsnink anol hosainaene 

(6) Antenna switchgear at Dixon 
Ae SND o.oo nsec. 8s Ch, MOO haswci tks es cee) 
(c) Powerplant design_._.....-.-- (46, 067) (28, 674) RN cs i aed teeth ae 
Ce ee arr ae CS te le scences sis. (554, 063) (580, OBO) |... cncci cca 
9. Engineering research............------ 830, 025 556, 025 74, 000 | ere 
Wssatbacasecscenessnennnanens 77, 400, 972 48, 245, 334 | 12,103,421 | 7,052,217 | 10,000,000 





1 Includes $6,232,891 obligated for projects which were later deferred or canceled, 

3 Includes $751,566 in counterpart funds, 

3 Includes $88,441 allocated to Department of the Army. 

4 Represents the utilization and cost of equipment originally purchased for other projects. 
5 Obligation of these funds contingent upon concluding agreement with host government. 


PAYMENT TO THE INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTY FUND 


Amendment No. 4. Restoration of $1 million, payment to the informational media 


guaranty fund 
TI Ss ee ioe eto Le eee 
ie a es ae el a ne $2, 500, 000 
earn FO ck Set ees is Sos ai 1, 000, 000 
ee te ote cee alt oa, See i 8, 500, 000 
een rane eke ceo teu toes tarl a gases cul 2, 500, 000 
Banmenbed pnestotntietcs cs a ee rei ee a Sawa 1, 000, 000 


Restoration is requested of $1 million to provide for a program of $10,850,000 
in guaranties to American exporters of informational materials, an increase 
of $1 million over 1959. This will make possible the continued flow of Ameri- 
can books, magazines, periodicals, and films for commercial sale in countries 
which prohibit or restrict the conversion of their currencies into dollars, and 
will also provide for an increase of American informational materials avail- 
able for sale in Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Although the amount allowed by the House is the same as the 1959 appropria- 
tion, the unobligated balance of contracting authority at June 30, 1959, is esti- 
mated at approximately $1.6 million less than the unobligated balance a year 
ago. Therefore, the House allowance of $2.5 million would result in a decrease 
in the export of American informational materials below the 1959 level. It 
is estimated that if no restoration is made, about $7.3 million in guaranties 
ean be financed in 1960 if the distribution of the program between countries 
remains in approximately the same ratio. This would represent a reduction 
of approximately 36 percent below the program level in 1958 and 25 percent 
below the program level in the current year. 

A more complete desc ription of the operation of the program and the program 
levels proposed for 1960 is contained in the Agency’s budget justifications. 
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Summary of restorations requested and effects of House allowance, fiscal year 1960 
appropriation requests 


[Thousands of dollars] 





Positions Funds 








The total budget estimate of the Agency for fiscal year 1960 was: 
i na OR oe a cine amnemaiaeeement 
2. Acquisition and construction of radio facilities. __........---.-----------2 |e 
3. Payment to informational media guarantee fund 


as tech acrssitnesininphisiebeipiepccrueddbipinibaicl citi maaines bona ae 

The bill approved by the House allows: 
I UE OO i a ise es er mee cea 
2. Acquisition and construction of radio facilities _ __ 
3. Payment to informational media guarantee fund 


Total allowance 





Difference between the estimate and the House allowance: 
1. Salaries and expenses. - 


ies and expenses __-.---- masinawenan on mnncecennnweneenneencnewececcce —138 —4, 554.7 
2. Acquisition and construction of radio facilities. ............-----.----- —1, 938.0 
3. Payment to informational media guarantee fund___.-.--_---.-.-2---- | —1, 000.0 


Total reduction 





Of the amounts disallowed, the Agency requests restoration of: 
i en te NO WINE +152... 2. scastiesitag atecemnen ahs oma nimnadinacenbiancaaaliedal 138 4 
2. Acquisition and construction of radio facilities. __.....--.----.--..--------]--2-2- eee 1, 
3. Payment to informational media guarantee fund 1 


Total restoration requested 


RESTORATION REQUESTED, “‘SALARIES AND EXPENSES,”’ 


USIS mission programs: 
EE A dn tiesiwdinginnnnds ac cccnsdnkin anak sennerannimmna tain thnaneneue ens 26 204.8 
Restoration is requested to provide funds for: (1) 2 American, 14 local 
employee positions and related costs required to open 2 new posts with 
libraries in Burma and Indonesia, the Burma post to serve the northeast- 
ern Burma, bordering on Red China; and the Indonesian post in north 
central Java—the Indonesian island where Communist strength is con- 
centrated; (2) 10 new local employee positions for Laos and Taiwan to 
cover expansion in the press, radio, and cultural program activities; (3) a 
cash grant and 3 new binational center personnel grantees for the planned 
establishment of a Khmer-American binational center in Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia, to take advantage of the great demand for English-language 
instruction among leadership groups; and (4) local production of docu- 
mentary films and newsreels in Taiwan to illustrate the superior economic 
development of free China with U.S. aid in contrast to the regimented 
Chinese Communist system. 
a Ss cnc Si sain pice chs ciate aa setae ae aaa eaacteae acacia alied 64 370.4 
Restoration is requested to: (1) provide for the establishment of-6: new 
American and 58 new local positions required for the new and expanding 
programs in the area; (2) establish USIS programs in Guinea and three 
other new republics, and to open 3 additional reading rooms; (3) extend 
the coverage and distribution of the Agency’s African newsreel, ‘““Today”’; 
(4) increase the size and distribution of the monthly publication, American 
Outlook, and begin publication of quarterly magazines designed primar- 
ily for the large student groups in north and west Africa; (5) permit con- 
tinued showings of the ‘‘Family of Man” exhibit in 3 countries; and 
(6) maintain the existing program at its present level. 
SIU UIE UIT as ec wnt ie kita cog ee a ee 38 326. 4 
Restoration of funds is requested to: (1) make greater use of American 
works in local languages in India, as book supplements to the American 
Reporter, and in Pakistan and the United Arab Republic through the 
local book translations programs; (2) increase the production and circula- 
tion of exhibits in India; and (3) devote increased effort to other more long- 
range aspects of the program, including improved services at USIS librar- 
ies in India and Ceylon, support to a new binational center in Athens, 
opening a new reading room in East Pakistan, and expanded lecture and 
seminar programs, particularly in the fields of American studies. 
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Summary of restorations requested and effects of House allowance, fiscal year 1960 
appropriation requests—Continued 


(Thousands of dollars] 





ee 


Positions Funds 


I sc ccdlanis ncind puntintayemanret tees em tek ete ana chan webiels- amas henbaebe mean $464, 8 
Restoration of funds is requeste ad to: (1) prov ide for establishrrent of 5 
new binational centers and 14 additional university student center pro- 

grams; (2) expansion of the book translation program with emp"asis on 

low-priced editions for students; (3) pu'lication of a scholarly journal in 

Spanish for areawide use in reaching intellectuals; (4) strengthening the 

exhibits and cultural programs and the promotion of Fneglish teaching; 

(5) increase radio and television programing, primarily for labor audiences; 

(6) local production of more docurrentary films which explain U.S. tech- 

nical assistance and Arrerican private investments in the area; and (7) 

relatively smaller amounts for production of a special pamphlet on the 

“History of Democracy”’ and miscellaneous items. 

aN NNN an ToS on ee Bel enn cae deomieecb ee cenek cdsw dA so Ceaaeaeais 150.5 
Restoration is requested to permit the full amounts requested for repre- ; 

sentation and USIS vehicle replacement. 


Total restoration requested for mission programs... _.............-- 128 1, 616.9 


Media services: 
mS so me en a a ee on Be aera 95,3 
Restoration is requested to prov ide for: a) the purchase. of additional 
f supplies and equipment for the USIS missions in Africa and the Far East; 
(2) production of additional photographs in support of the exnanded ex- 
hibits program; (3) provision for a special supplementary wireless file to 
Africa;-and (4) to continue the 1959 program at the sarre level in 19€0 (in- 
cluding such activities as ‘‘America Ilustrated”’ and ‘‘Wireless File’’). 
nn cnn cakbeh cern ec ccne -coksiabbe nowenaescuce 3 400, 2 
A Restoration is requested to provide for: (1) 3 additional positions to sup- 
port the exnanded overseas film product on programs; (2) a sufficient num- 
ber of useful films in foreign languages and related release prints to meet 
the needs of the overseas film libraries; and (3) the purchase of additional 
projectors and mobile units to expand the nontheatrical distribution of 
films overseas. 


Information center service--____- 3 1, 210.4 
; Restoration is reqrested to prov ide for: (1) 3 positions to svpport ‘the 
proposed expanded English-teaching and exhibit program; (2) books and 


other material for tre establishment of 6 new information centers and 4 new 
reading rooms; (3) prodrction of 1,039,500 copies of low-priced books which 
will portray important aspects of life in America and reveal the facts of 
international commmnism; (4) books and other material to support 11 addi- 
tional binational centers and 14 wniversity student centers; (5) additional 
English-teaching material to take advantage of the rrowing interest of 
people in other lands in learning English; and (6) 34 additional circvlating 
exhibits on such subjects as American achievements in scientific fields, 
edrcation, etc. 
Broadcasting SN enice meee eye 103.8 
Restoration is reqrested to prov ide for: (1) the cost of drydocking the 
U.S.8: Courier which mrst be done every other year; (2) increased costs 
for power at domestic plants and tre Mvnich relay base; (3) additional 
package programs, msic transcriptions and supplies and equipment 
related to the increase in local radio programing. 





Television service. .........- 4 582.8 
Restoration is req: ested to provide for: (1) 4 additional television pro- 
duction officers; (2) allowance for the purchase of a videotape recorder 
reprodcer unit: (3) acquisition of prints of American prodrced programs 
for placement on oversea stations; (4) production of special programs for 
worldwide and specific area use. 
Genk SAONEN BRR BE ene e dens ccuganeressoonse 10 2, 392. 5 
RN I a a ae eel ee en dhe oe eRe et CU Ben wine ns 445.3 
Restoration is requested to provide for: (1) security inv estigations for new 
positions; (2) increased support to cooperative programs with private organi- 
zations; (3) for meeting estimated support costs for staff overseas; (4) con- 
tinvance of program through fiscal year 19€0 at the estimated going ‘rate as of 
the beginning of that year. 
Total requested for other programs ---_.........---- Pear ceae nee Perea sana 445.3 
Goamd dete visteration requested sisson. reins. ckcde eso cnsc--scncaee-ss 138 4, 354.7 
ae ee 200.0 
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The Agency is not requesting restoration of $200,000 of the reduction made by 
the House bill. This is a reduction in the estimate for contract broadcasting of 
shortwave radio programs to Latin America. 


Effects of House allowance 


I. Salaries and expenses: 
Fiscal year 1959 appropriation (including pay increase sup- 
MIE No icon nia ecpandienic iene ae ee ote ae a $101, 673. § 
Deduct nonrecurring costs due to Middle East emergency 
($231.6) and costs of eliminated positions during 1959 
MTNA aera ets nak adic’ adi een aden ee —559. 1 
Add net increases needed to continue current program 
through fiscal year 1960, such as 1 additional day’s pay 
in excess of 52-week base; full year costs for wage and 
contract scale increases occurring in 1959; full year costs 
in broadcasting service primarily in connection with re- 
vised broadcasting schedules initiated in 1959 resulting in 
expanded worldwide English and Soviet orbit broadcast- 
ing and staff related to east coast facilities; and full year 


Funds 
(thousands) 








costs of positions and activities added in 1959_._--_____- 640. 2 
Base estimate to continue program at current level through 
SURI rein ae rece cee g ee ieee eee 101, 754.9 
Decreases directly related to the House allowance: 
a MICTAURCS EIR AGINS SU UAARUN TNC es —15.0 
Various Agency elements reducing them below current 
CRIN OIE ici ciat nc ccataieeasoneasadaaaioaauamanataatmaieaes —182.6 
Total available under House allowance______-____ 101, 557.3 
PS EN 8 Ras 0 2, ll leet Diss ae deli eke Mime MOE 4, 354. 7 
Ravised total eatimate.... 3. Se 105, 912. 0 


II. Acquisition and construction of radio facilities : 

Fiscal year 1960 appropriation request for east coast 

Tin ree rent ae ee ae ne edd:) 
Decreases directly related to the House allowance: ; 

A. Eliminate preliminary work in connection with leng- 

range overseas construction program (ta be 

funded from available funds). The committee 

directs that these funds be applied toward the 
the construction of east coast facilities______-___ —1, 000. 0 











Effects of House allowance—Continued 


B. Decrease estimate for east coast facilities from $26,- 


283,850 to $25,345,850 as recommended by the 
a ce 
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Funds 
(thousands) 





Total available under House allowance_____~-_--- 


I a mmenee 


Restoration is requested of $1 million for the 
east coast facilities project which will permit reten- 
tion of $1 million in unobligated balances from pre- 
viously appropriated funds for overseas con- 
struction program. These unobligated balances 
were planned for preliminary costs (e.g. land ac- 
quisition, surveys, etc.) in connection with the 
Agency’s long-range overseas construction program 
which encompasses five major oversea broadcast- 
ing facilities. 





BeCVIeG = TOCRE SENN once necnokooknns 





meUerer ete WOE TORINO... ctr e-- = 

No restoration is requested of the $938,000 elimi- 
nated by the House from the Agency’s estimate of 
$26,283,850 for the east coast facilities project. 
While this remains the Agency’s best estimate, 
every effort will be made not to exceed $25,345,850, 
the House Allowance figure. However, if this 
should prove impossible, additional funds as may 
be needed in ensuing years will be requested later. 


III. Informational media guaranty program: 
| ee 
Decreases related to House action: 


The allowance of $2.5 million, although the same as 
the 1959 appropriation, would support a program 
level of approximately $7,300,000 in informational 
guarantees, which would require a reduction of ap- 
proximately 25 percent below the 1959 program 
level and would eliminate proposed program in- 
creases in Poland and Yugoslavia. In 1959 the pro- 
gram used balances of over a million dollars car- 
ried over from the prior year. No such balances are 
IN BE Pkt cciiidnswaciitndcasennne 


Total available under House allowance._.-.---- 


II OU cease 

The 1960 estimate of $3.5 million provides for a 
program of $10,850,000 in information guarantees, 
an increase of approximately $1 million over the 
currently planned program level for 1959. This 
increase is principally for additional programing 
in Poland and Yugoslavia where opportunities for 
the introduction of American informational mate- 
rials are increasing. 


38, 500. 0 


—1, 000.0 


2, 500.0 


1, 000.0 
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FOREIGN CURRENCIES AVAILABLE UNDER AGRICULTURE TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE ACT 


The House report states that $4,654,029 will be available in 1960 from Pub- 
lic Law 480 funds. Of this amount, it is proposed to use $3,008,280 for trans- 
lation, publication, and distribution of books and $1,645,749 for assistance to 
binational centers. 

These funds, of course, are local currencies which frequently are not avail- 
able in amounts required at times they could be used. Furthermore, they may 
not, because of restrictions in the act which permits their use, be used for gen- 
eral purposes of the program. The Agency uses them for two special programs 
distinct from its regular activities: translation of American textbooks and sup- 
port of capital improvements of binational centers. 
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384. STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES, 1960 


Summary—Exzplanation of position changes in fiscal year 1960 budget 





Domestic | American 








iniead eet RODD NNN ih citer iewciirnemuenene 2, 658 | 1, 283 | 


Net increase requested for fiscal year 1960: 
(a) Reductions proposed in fiscal year 1960 estimate. _-__- 0 —8 
(6) New positions requested for fiscal year 1960, elimi- | 
nated by the House, for which restoration is re- 
IN OF i nonce in dodecedisccccecsds 10 8 


Net increase, fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 _ 10 0 





Total positions requested, fiscal year 1960_......-- 2, 668 i 283 





Locals 
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94 


—71 
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1 
120 


49 


243 


l 
| 
| 
| 
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Total 


138 


59 


11, 194 
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388. STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES, 1960 
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Comparative table of appropriations, fiscal years 1954-60 














Appropriations 
7 | Ae is Total 
Salaries and Radio con- IMG 
expenses struction 

scat hich medica aiesieslinlints ai berecetins ibe wbawenwcnl See 1) Sieiienwio =u $84, 217, 000 
idiinms Widde seditedndineiieun @ediddicedctes hie oo te eS od ede 3 77, 299, 000 
tee "_.-| 87,336, 630 | edt ek aes den 87. 334, 630 
BE nie neem e nnn eee scanner maesanensbetetenanseeus ED en auininumndinitialh tipagenitesaioana 113, 000, 000 
PE Pechidikndpnttivhinhbteindinde dandbhinanavicda cel =a ae [Pee Rpanascesvekiee 97, 6'7, 000 
~ MbbOhaAcDONehageaseephnesccecesenany Vas Re 14, 750, 000 $2, 500, 000 118, 923, 800 
1960: 

I 106, 112, 000 10, 938, 000 3, 500, 000 120, 550, 000 

I i | 101, 557, 300 9, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 113, 057, 300 

Restoration requested._._-_-.-- accidents ---| 4, 354, 700 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 6, 354, 700 








1 Amounts contained in 3 separate appropriation items representing activities transferred to this Agency 
as a result of Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953, Ang. 1, 1953, as follows: 


International Information Administration, A iitats haeacubestete wigs shbn bessiienaaiig saat snipes oo cies 
Seennnes Cur een @UOOS. (RROD. oc. cn cece emda cauacuunéndnantinuwcmes wate detaches 17, 727, 000 
SELES EEE EIS TT OE mH 000, 000 

al iia a a thn wcll cli pce dade aie Reka Gk > wd bein a 83, 417, 000 
Additional transfer from Mutual Security pe! ee ee ee 800, 000 


a  pakkawuracmaknctinentntiwtlince 84, 217, 000 

2 As indicated below. no funds appronriated between 1954 and 1958. Total funds appropriated in prior 
years (vrior to 1958) amounted to $60,545,373. 

3 Includes $73,914,000 rerular appropriation, $3,200,000 transferred from radio construction in accordance 
Public Law 471 and $185,000 pay act costs; excludes $2,300,000 allocated to Agency by Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

4 Includes $95,100,000 regular appronpriation and $1,417,000 pay act supplemental. 

6 Includes $98,500,000 regular appropriation and $3,173,800 pay act supplemental. 


Analysis of positions, 1954-60 

















Overseas 
Domestic Bie Total 
American Locals 

2, 820 1, 528 8, 531 12, 877 

2, 468 1, 310 7,013 10, 791 

2, 525 1,370 7,510 11, 405 

2, 751 1, 389 7, 92° 12, 065 

2, 586 1, 274 7, 235 11, 097 

2, 658 1, 283 7,194 11, 135 

Revised House estimate. .............._--.---.----- 2, 68 1, 283 7, 243 11, 194 
I cs ee AD  eaepelenioens 2, 668 1, 275 7,123 11, 056 
I dens aciees eis mliiaborcbein ian 10 & 120 138 
PEE IE CITIES. oink ncn cikn cn ocncencneccnnn- 2, 668 1, 283 7, 243 11, 194 








1 Excludes 970 (219 domestic; 145 overseas Americans, 606 local) positions eliminated during fiscal year 1948, 
2 Excludes 231 (20 domestic; 44 overseas Americans; 167 local) positions eliminated during fiscal year1959. 
3 Excludes 41 (8 overseas Americans; 33 local) positions scheduled for elimination. 


COMMITTEE’S CHANGE IN SCHEDULE 


Senator Jounson. Will you proceed in any way you choose. 

Senator Extenper. Mr. Chairman, before we start, I did not learn 
that the time of the committee hearing had been changed. I was just 
handed a letter from Mr. Allen commenting on my report of last year. 
I have not had the time to look it over. His comments on my report 
covers 25 pages. In such a short period of time, I will not be able to 
look it over and then ask questions regarding his comments. Am I cor- 
rect in saying that the date of the hearings has been changed ? 

Senator JoHnson. Yes, sir. We will suit the Senator’s convenience 
and pleasure. If he wants another date we will hear Mr. Allen’s testi- 
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mony and we will set up a special time for you to question him. This 
is what our problem is: On yesterday we had scheduled the State De- 
partment and we anticipated they would run over this afternoon. 

Senator ELienpver. I thought so, too. I had some questions. I did 
not know they were not going to come back. 

I have before me comments on my report made by the State Depart- 
ment and I had intended to question the Department on its comments. 
I thought they would return today. 

Senator Jonnson. I did not understand that any other Senator 
wanted to ask any questions. I thought the Senator had an oppor- 
tunity yesterday to ask them and I thought he did ask them. He will 
be given an opportunity if he wants to come back Thursday afternoon 
we will set it again. We are trying to use this afternoon. We could 
not have the Attorney General, he was out of town. We could not 
move him this afternoon. We could not move the judges because they 
had other plans. We could move the USLA. We know we usually 
run over instead of under the time limit. I do not want to do nothing 
this afternoon. I asked the Director if he could come and suit our 
convenience. If you want special time later when you have had actual 
time to prepare, we will arrange it. 

Senator Enitenper. Of course, I have other commitments. Hearings 
by the Defense Subcommittee are being held concurrently with yours 
and I cannot be two places at the same time. 

Senator JoHnson. We have him scheduled for Thursday afternoon. 
We can use him this afternoon. If you cannot get what you want out 
of him this afternoon we will set aside another day just to suit you, 
Senator Ellender. 

Senator EL,tenper. That is not necessary. I want to sit at the con- 
venience of the chairman of this subcommittee. 

Senator Jounson. We are certainly going to do that. here, 

As long as any Senator wants to ask anybody any question on any- 
thing, we will havea hearing for him. Is that fair enough? 

Senator ELtenper. I am not complaining. It is just the idea of 
the confiict that disturbs me. 


Senator Jounson. Do you have an appointment this afternoon ? 
Senator ELttenper. No. 


Senator Jounson. Then can we go on and hear Mr. Allen? 
Senator Ertenver. Certainly. 


Senator Jonnson. We are going to have him back for his original] 
scheduled Thursday afternoon session provided we cannot finish wi 
him this afternoon. 


Senator Exrenper. Are you going to have the State Department 
return ? 


Senator Jounson. We asked if there were any more questions and 
ieee were none. So we saw no reason why we should sit here any 
onger. 

Senator Ettenper. I thought they were going toreturn. That was 
the reason for no questions at that time. 

Senator Jonnson. If you finish with the Attorney General at 11 
you do not necessarily sit until 12 o’clock just to follow the schedule. 
ey will be recalled for any Senator to ask anything at any time. 

Proceed, Mr. Allen. 


Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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DIRECTOR’S CONCEPT OF ROLE AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF AGENCY 


Before I proceed with my prepared statement, I would like to take 
just a few minutes, Senator, to explain in the broadest outlines for 
this committee my conception of our role and responsibilties, after a 
year of directing the U.S. Information Agency. I think it can be very 
simply explained. Traditionally, nations have dealt with each other 
through the rather strict channels of diplomatic respresentation. A 
group of officials from one country was sent abroad to live in the 
capital of another country, to deal with a fairly restricted group in the 
Foreign Office of the other country. During the last 15 years, a new 
dimensions has been added to the conduct of relations between nations, 
All governments are now engaged not only in dealing directly with 
foreign governments but also with the people of foreign countries, 
That is essentially what the U.S. Information Agency does for the 
American Government. We try, by appropriate and proper means, 
to deal as directly as we can with the people of the foreign countries, 
We do that through mass means of communications, through radio, 
through work with the local press, with motion pictures, whatever is 
the best and most effective way. 

In Africa today, oftentimes documentary films about the United 
States are the most effective way we can reach people. Sometimes ex- 
hibits are, surprisingly enough, the most effective way. When [ was 
in Yugoslavia, the U.S. Information Agency Center was on the most 
widely used street in town. At one moment it was not very popular 
for people to go inside the U.S. Information Agency, but thousands 
went by our big show window, which we filled with photos and exhibits. 
We reached an average of perhaps 5,000 people a day through our win- 
dow display. Whatever means of communications are most available 
at the time, we use. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you to explain our 
request for funds in fiscal year 1960 and to request restoration of a 
part of the funds reduced by the House. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


The House allowance for the three appropriations included in the 
U.S. Information Agency’s 1960 request—Salaries and expenses,” 
“Radio construction,” and “Payments to the informational media 
guarantee fund,” totaled $113,057,300. This allowance is $7,492,700 
less than the $120,550,000 requested in the President’s budget, as 
amended on March 19, 1959, and is $5,866,500 less than total appro- 
priations received by the Agency for fiscal year 1959. We ask for 
restoration of a total of $6,354,700, which would increase our total 
1960 appropriations by around $488,000, or less than one-half of 1 
percent, over the amount available for this year. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


Last year, in the first months of my renewed contract with the infor- 
mation program, I told this committee that we have both immediate- 
and long-range jobs to do, and that of the two I considered the long- 
range job the more important. My belief that this is true has been 
strengthened during the past 12 months. During the past year we 
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have taken steps to broaden our teaching of English, particularly 
through use of Scions centers; to make even more American books 
of permanent value available to foreign readers; and we have devoted 
increased attention to promotion of American studies in foreign uni- 
versities. ‘The impact may not yet be measureable, but we see indica- 
tions that, given time and the necessary resources, we shall persuade 
more and more people that America is one great, active Nation dedi- 
cated to the realization of man’s best aspirations. 

In this work we face formidable opposition. But we also have 
several advantages: 


IMAGE OF AMERICA 


First, the image of America is one of human dignity and freedom, 
qualities incomparably superior to anything our opponents have to 
offer. 

Secondly, our national interests coincide with the interst of the 
larger part of mankind. We share with most people a keen and lively 
desire for liberty, peace, and progress. Certainly our ceaseless search 
for a just and durable peace finds a responsive echo in most of the 
world. 

Thirdly, there is an enormous curiosity in the world about the United 
States. The richness and variety of American life is extraordinarily 
appealing to people of other nations. 

Fourthly, along with this curiosity, there is a profound desire to 
learn to speak the English language. Let me give you one example. 
An Agency consultant on English teaching recently visited Ceylon. 
The Ministry of Education there actually organized and financed a 
full-scale, nationwide, 6-day conference on English teaching to take 
advantage of his services. Two hundred instructors of English, 500 
principals of secondary schools, 50 teacher-training college directors, 
476 university and teacher-training students, and 700 English teachers 
were released from their duties and brought to Colombo to participate 
in the conference. 

Some of this interest may not be inspired by desire to know and 
understand America, but that knowledge and understanding will be- 
come the inevitable counterpart of our effort if we can, as we hope, 
supplement it by encouraging foreign universities to develop their 
own courses in American studies; by having at hand the best American 
books; and by presenting the most thoughtful symposiums of Ameri- 
can thought both on the Voice of America and on foreign radio and 
television stations. 

POLICY MATTERS 


While I have thus far emphasized activities which have a long- 
range impact, this does not mean that we can in any way neglect the 
important job of explaining America’s position to the people of the 
world in connection with day-to-day foreign policy matters. For 
example, the Geneva Conference is a prominent item in all our output, 
and the U.S. position at this Conference is disseminated to and is 
given a great deal of attention by all of our oversea posts. 

At the same time we cannot ignore the Communists’ systematic dis- 
tortion of the image of the United States. The misrepresentations 
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of the Communist bloc, we counter with news based on fact; with 
comments that are analytical—not outbursts of hate or vituperation, 

Unencumbered by the requirements of a free society, the Communists 
may sometimes seem to enjoy 2 temporary propaganda victory. And 
if we were to act in the same way, we too might have a passing success, 
but we would not have a lasting impact. Our main effort is to present 
America as it is. To present the United States honestly is in itself 
affirmative and simultaneously an argument against communism. 

I believe we must continue to devote our energy, talent, time, and 
money mainly to presenting an honest picture of our country. We 
want to give others a picture of a democratic nation in action; a pic- 
ture of a people intelligently dealing with the inevitable imperfee- 
tions of men; a picture of a people continuously determined to realize 
the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness for all. 


RESTORATION REQUEST, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


To carry on and add strength where it is needed we ask that the 
Senate increase the Agency “Salaries and expenses” appropriations by 
$4,354,700 above the House allowance of $101.557.300, to a total of 
$105,912,000. This amount would permit us to build up our programs 
in Africa and Latin America. It would increase the output of our 
information center service program and to a lesser degree our produc- 
tion of motion pictures; and it would allow us to make more effective 
use of television in those countries of the world where it is developing 
rapidly. The House allowance of $101,557,300 would not only pre- 
clude this requested expansion, but actually would cut our total pro- 
gram below its present level by nearly $1 million, taking into consid- 
eration the increased costs which will have to be absorbed if past 
experience with respect to inflation abroad continues. 

The Agency also asks for the restoration of $60,000 to the repre- 
sentation limitation, to bring it to the total of $135,000 requested. 
This is the amount which the Senate allowed for this purpose last 
year. The House allowance of $75,000 for fiscal year 1960 cuts the 
representation fund $15,000 below the $90,000 finally appropriated 
for fiscal year 1959. 

Representation allowances are used by approximately 560 officers 
in our missions overseas. No payments are made except on the basis 
of certified vouchers. These Agency officers are those who have the 
primary responsibility for official contacts overseas—country public 
affairs officers, deputy public affairs officers, branch public affairs off- 
cers, cultural and information officers, and information center direc- 
tors. On an average basis, each officer can be reimbursed for approxi- 
mately $13 per month for representational outlays in 1959. The re- 
quested restoration would increase this amount to about $20 per month. 


REPRESENTATION REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Jounson. That is just an average? 

Mr. Auten. That is just an average. 

Senator JouNson. You would not handle it that way, would you! 

Mr. Atten. No, sir. We would use it on the basis of need. 

Senator Jounson. The more important ones might get $110. The 
less important ones get nothing. 
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Mr. Auten. That is correct, sir. 

Furthermore, we have to allow for special situations that arise un- 
expectedly. Some officers have to chip in from something that has 
been allotted them to allow some other officer to do a job that is thrown 
on him. 

The fact is that our officers are in daily personal contact with news- 
paper publishers, editors, writers, university professors, key officials 
of local radio, television, and motion picture industries, and members 
of foreign governments who work in cultural and information pro- 
grams in their own governments. 

I pause to emphasize that this demonstrates the type of contacts we 
maintain with people who represent large groups in foreign countries. 

Although all personal contacts do not, of course, require the ex- 
penditure of representation funds, there are many occasions when 
luncheons, dinners, receptions, and other types of representational 
events are required. 

An analysis of expenditures incurred for this purpose in fiscal year 
1958 indicated that over $140,000 was spent for representational activi- 
ties bv our people overseas. In that year, only $50,000 was available 
as reimbursement from Government funds. The balance of more 
than $90.000—or nearly $2 out of every $3 spent—was paid for by 
individual USIS officers from personal funds. We do not have 
final experience for fiscal year 1959, when the total allowance has been 
increase to $90,000, but we know a good share of representational 
costs will again have to be borne by our officers out of their own 
pockets. 

The requested restoration would make possible some reduction in 
the out-of-pocket costs for our officers. EXven more important. per- 
hans, is the fact that this restoration would make it possible for our 
officers to take advantage of additional opportunities for important 
personal contacts and working associations. 


RESTORATION REQUEST, RADIO CONSTRUCTION 


With regard to the appropriation for the “Acquisition and con- 
struction of radio facilities,” the President’s revised request was in the 
amount of $10,938,000 and the House allowed $9 million. We ask for 
a restoration of $1 million of this reduction, representing unused bal- 
ances which the House has directed be applied against the cost of the 
east coast facility. 

The Agency proposed this year to use a part of balances available 
to it from prior years to acquire land, make site surveys, and take other 
preliminary actions in connection with a maximum of three oversea 
sites for radio transmission facilities, from among the five areas of 
the world where we are now convinced that. more adequate radio facili- 
ties are badly needed. In the past, in working out our need for more 
adequate broadcasting power, we have found ourselves in the dilemma 
of either trying to assure the Congress that money is required for radio 
installations in an area of the world before a snecific site hes heen 
acquired, or of trying to negotiate with prospective host governments 
for a site before there was any assurance that necessary funds would 
be available. 

Accordingly, the Agency has, with the approval of the executive 
branch, proposed to the Congress that fund requests for overseas 
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radio installations be submitted in two phases. Funds for the first 
phase (acquisition of land and preliminary site work) would be re- 
quested prior to the successful negotiation for specific sites, in order 
to facilitate such negotiations; and funds for the second phase—the 
actual construction of the projects—would be requested over a period 
of years, only after sites have actually become available by agreement 
with host governments. 

As explained in our appeal document, we are not appealing $938,000 
of the reduction made by the House in funds requested for consoli- 
dated east coast facilities, and we will make every effort to complete 
this project within the lower fund limit set by the House, although 
subsequently it may be necessary to request a modest amount of addi- 
tional funds for this purpose. 


RESTORATION REQUEST—IMG FUND 


The last item I wish to mention is the reduction of $1 million which 
the House has made in the request for payment to the informational 
media guaranty fund. While the amount allowed by the House ($2,- 
500,000) is the same as that appropriated for fiscal year 1959, the fact 
is that in fiscal year 1959 the Agency was able to use balances of ap- 
proximately $1 million brought over from the prior year. Actually, 
operation of the program would have to be reduced approximately 25 
percent if the reduced House figure is allowed to stand. A reduction 
of this level seems most unwise at a time when there is increasing 
Communist activity in the field of publications. 

Members of my staff are here with me, and we shall be glad to an- 
swer questions of the committee with regard to these various items. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Allen. I understand 
you are ready to testify on each line item as shown on the page, is that 
right? 

Mr. Aten. Yes, sir. 


COST TO CONTINUE CURRENT PROGRAM LEVEL 


Senator Jounson. On the appropriation “Salaries and expenses,” 
how much money is required to continue the various U.S. Information 
Agency programs at the current level through fiscal year 1960? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Posner will give you that information, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Jounson. Page 8 shows base estimates to continue at cur- 
rent level $101,754,900. 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. The House gave you $101,557,300. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The House cut you $197,600 out of $101,754,900. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. That amount is exclusive of the fact that the 
Agency can expect increased costs overseas which would have to be 
absorbed in our appropriation and which would in effect cause a re- 
duction in the program of approximately $1 million. 

Senator Jounson. Any other questions, Senator Ellender, on sal- 
aries and expenses ? 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 
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NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


What are your total positions for 1959? 

Mr. Posner. The total number of positions for 1959 is 11,135, sir. 

Senator ELteNvEr. What is your increase for 1960? 

Mr. Posner. In 1960 we are requesting a net increase of 59 positions, 
sir. 

Senator ELtenpER. Where will those positions be made available ? 

Mr. Posner. The increase of 59 positions is a net increase. The 
Agency proposed in its 1960 budget to reduce positions by a total of 
79 and to ask for 138 new positions. The positions reduced would be 
78 and in the Western European area and 1 American in the Near 
East and south Asian area. 

Senator ELLenper. Were those people in Western Europe em- 
ployed in the regular USIA establishments? 

Mr-Posner. Yes, sir. 


REDUCTIONS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator ELLENpER. Are you reducing your library force in Western 
Europe? 

Mr. Posner. I believe that, Mr. Clark, the Assistant Director for 
the European area can answer that, sir? 

Mr. Ciark. Last year we said that we were encouraging, particu- 
larly in Germany, the change in the character of some of our libraries. 
In fact, that has happened. 

Senator ExLenper. I was in hopes you could carry out in other 
countries what you did in Germany. There was no question about 
Germany. 

Mr. Tia We have had some luck in doing the same in Austria. 
Weare hoping to be able—— 

Senator ELLENpDER. How about the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. CxarKk. In the United Kingdom we have a single library which 
hasa very small staff of employees but the reduction 

Senator ELtenper. How about France? 

Mr. CuarK. In France we have seven branch libraries. We are in 
a cooperative arrangement with local libraries whereby the very plan 
that you are advocating goes into effect. But the bulk of the positions 
eliminated in the 1960 budget is in Germany and Austria. The bulk 
of those activities are in libraries. Much of the slack will have been 
taken up by the local authorities. 





ADDITIONAL POSITIONS—-WASHINGTON LEVEL 


Senator ELLeNpER. How many additional positions are you request- 
ing for the Washington level ? 
r. Posner. Of the additional positions, 10 would be in the domestic 
service, Senator. 
panier ELLENDER. In what capacity will these new employees be 
u 
_ Mr. Posner. Three would be required for the Motion Picture Serv- 
ice, three for the Information Center Service, and four for the Tele- 
vision Service. 
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Senator Ex1enper. How many positions have you in Washington 
at the present time? 

Mr. Posner. As of April 30, Washington and New York employ- 
ment, which make up the domestic service, totaled 2,612. 

Senator ELtenper. How many of those are in Washington ? 

Mr. Hoornactr. Of this total, all except 150 are in the Washington 
organization. 

Senator ELLenpeER. So that you have 2,462 employees on the Wash- 
ington level ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 


AGENCY EMPLOYEES WORKING ON HILL 


Senator Ettenper. How many of those employees have you working 
on the Hill? i 

Mr. Carter. Senator, the Office of the General Counsel has two offi- 
cers entitled congressional liaison officers. I, myself, spend possibly 
50 percent of my time in congressional liaison activities and my deputy 
would spend a somewhat lesser amount of time. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is his name? 

Mr. Carter. My deputy, sir? 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. Thomas Roderick. 

Senator ELLenpER. What other employees have you on the Hill? 

Mr. Carter. I have noneat all. 

Senator Eitenper. I mean your USIA organization. 

Mr. Carrer. The press service may occasionally have someone, 

Senator Ettenper. How many ? 

Mr. Sorkin. The Press and Publication Service has two employees, 
one covering the House and one the Senate. 

Senator Eritenper. What are their names? 

Mr. Sorkin. Robert Early on the House side and Ted Huntley on 
the Senate side. 

Senator Exztenper. What salaries do you pay these men? And 
why is it necessary to have them employed on the Hill? 

Mr. Sorkrn. Robert Early is paid a salary of $9,890. Huntley’s 
salary is $7,298. 


NECESSITY FOR MAINTAINING CONTACT ON HILL 


Senator EL.tenper. Now. will you answer the rest of the question, 
why are they necessary? Why is it necessary to have them working 
on the Hill? 

Mr. Sorxtn. They are covering stories, sir, that we feel are of use 
to us for dissemination overseas in support of U.S. foreign policy or 
other program objectives. 

Senator Extenper. Can you not get these stories from the press, 
or from the Congressional Record ? 

Mr. Sorxtn. We get additional information through the use of 
these reporters of our own. 

Senator Eitrenper. Such as what ? 

Mr. Sorxrn. Sometimes we obtain the full text of a speech which 
the wire services do not always carry. Sometimes we get details—— 

Senator Exrzenper. Could you not get those from the Record ? 
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Mr. Sorkin. Yes, sir. But it is more timely if we cover the stories, 
ourselves. 

Senator ELLeNpER. More timely ? 

Mr. Sorkin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Are these the same men who sometimes serve up 
in the Radio Gallery and get a transcribed message from a Member 
of Congress, for example, who talks Polish to people in Poland 4 

Mr. Sorkin. I think that would be under the heading of the Voice 
of America. 

Senator ExLenper. That is a different program altogether. I was 
going tocome tothat,Senator. __ : 

Mr. Loomis. We have no individuals who spend full time up here. 
If we had dual programs in Polish, we would then have some one 
from our Polish desk come up and interview a Congressman in 
Polish. 

Senator ELLenper. You have no full-time man up there with a 

rtable machine? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir; it is a different man that would come up each 
time, depending on the subject for discussion. 

Senator ELLenper. Are the two you mentioned the only ones that 
work on the Hill full time ? 

Mr. Sorkin. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many part time and what do they do? 

Mr. Sorkin. I don’t believe we have any working part time, sir, 
on the Hill. 

Senator ELLenper. You do not? 

Mr. Sorkin. No, sir. 

Senator ELLeENpEer. What about the statement just made to Senator 
Mundt? 

Mr. Loomis. I do not know the number. It would depend entirely 
on the program content. We do our best to carry statements in the 
Voice of Congressmen in English or in any vernacular they are able 
tospeak. Some times the Congressman chooses to come to our studios. 
Sometimes it is more convenient for the Congressman if we come up 
here. 

Senator Munpr. These are regular full-time employees working 
on some other function except when you have some special message 
to convey to another part of the world. 

Mr. Loomis. That is correct, sir. 


FUNCTION OF EMPLOYEES IN NEW YORK 


Senator ELtenver. Now the 150 you have in New York: what do 
they dothere? Whatistheir function? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Senator Ellender, employment in New York in- 
cludes 22 employees in the Information Center Service primarily in 
connection with the procurement and issuance of books for our overseas 
libraries. In the Press and Publications Service, we have 11 em- 
ployees in New York, on the technical facilities of the America 
Illustrated magazine, teletype operators and liaison officers with 
foreign journalists headquartered in New York. The Broadcasting 
Service has 26 employees in New York. The Television Service has 
and the Motion Picture Service has 54 employees in New York. We 
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have in the Pouch Unit in New York seven employees. We have 25 
in the New York warehouse. This makes a total of 150. 
Senator Munpr. What do the 56 in the Motion Picture Section do? 


MOTION PICTURE SERVICE IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Hoornacte. Senator Mundt, the figure was 54 as of the 30th of 
April. I would like Mr. Guarco, who is the Deputy Director for 
Motion Picture Service, to comment on that because the activities 
of our Motion Picture Service in New York are very diverse. 

Mr. Guarco. The entire technical staff of the Motion Picture Service 
is located in New York in close proximity to the laboratories and 
other motion picture production services. They are principally con- 
cerned with translating, that is, translating from English into the 
various foreign languages which we use on films, 41 different lan- 
guages, processing the necessary prints to go to the field on an average 
of something like 47,000 copies each year. They are also concerned 
with editing that material which we do in the shop; this is filmed 
overseas, brought into the New York office for developing, editing, 
and processing into completed motion pictures. 

Senator Munpr. Is your whole motion picture function centered in 
New York, with the exception of your direction of it ? 

Mr. Guarco. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Do we produce original documentaries with those 
54 people? 

Mr. Guarco. We do for those films which are filmed overseas and 
are brought in for processing in the United States. We also do this 
for those films which are acquired and edited by our staff. But we 
do not produce those documentaries or those films such as the “VIP's” 
films, that is, foreign dignitaries visiting this country. They are 
produced by regular motion picture producing concerns, as are all 
documentary films produced entirely in the United States. 

Senator Munpt. On contract? 

Mr. Guarco. On a contract basis. 

Mr. Atien. Perhaps I can give you an example of a recent film 
to illustrate the type of thing which needs to be done very quickly. 
When the submarine Vauti/us made its historic trip under the icecap 
at the North Pole, you may recall that somebody in the crew too 
film shots of the ice from underneath and of the submarine going 
under the ice, coming out, and so forth. They were magnificent films. 
The skipper was flown back from Iceland by air to Washington. 
He had his films under his arm. Within 2 days after the ship came 
out from under the icecap we had made a 15-minute short from those 
films. Within 4 days we had 150 copies on their way to all of our 
information centers overseas. It was the type of thing that had to 
be done immediately, while the news was hot. We got a tremendous 
play, not only in our own information centers, but foreign govern- 
ments borrowed the film to show to their own groups. Newsreels used 
the film far and wide. It was very spectacular. 


PRODUCTION OF DOCUMENTARIES 


Senator Munpr. That’s fine. I am wondering where we produce 
a documentary, it may be life on an American farm, education in the | 
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American school system, religious life in America, any variety of 
subjects which would lend themselves to a documentary tailored spe- 
cifically for the type of mission which the Voice of America has over- 
seas? I presume we get films like that. I wondered if we make 
up there and produce them or, if not, how we do make them. ‘ 

Mr. Guarco. Our primary effort is in acquiring those films which 
industry, educational institutions, and so forth, produce. However, 
there are certain films which our private enterprise does not produce. 
It is only that type of film that the agency itself develops plans for 
and then lays out spceifications for production by contracts. These 
are very limited. I believe we are requesting in the 1960 budget, and 
I believe it is the same level as 1959, only for 24 such films. 

Senator Munpr. On those 24 or 25 you produce there, do you simply 
make up the layouts and the scenario, so to speak, and then by con- 
tract with private producers get the films produced by them ? 

Mr. Guarco. Yes; we do it through that process. We also try to 
select that area, that State, that city which can best depict that message 
which we want to convey to the foreign people. 


DOMESTiC PRODUCTION COST OF MOTION PICTURES 


Senator Munpr. How much does the entire motion picture opera- 
tion from the standpoint of the production end of it cost? Would it 
be in the New York City budget for that purpose, plus your office? 

Senator ELLENDER. You have here on the table a figure for 1959 
appropriation of $5,293,100. Is that it? 

r. Guarco. Actually we are requesting for production, that is 
domestic production of motion pictures only as opposed to the translat- 
ing into language and the making of prints, we are asking for pro- 
duction funds of $1,313,900. 

Senator Evienper. Is that included in your 1960 estimate under 
motion picture service ? 

Mr. Guarco. That is, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. That is 1 million what? 

Mr. Guarco. $1,313,900. 

Senator ELLtenper. That is for production of motion pictures in 
this country ? 

Mr. Guarco. That is correct. I might break that down because 
$645,900 of that total amount is for classified projects which we will 
be glad to discuss in an executive session. So in reality for the produc- 
tion of documentaries we are talking about is $668,000. 


AGENCY EMPLOYMENT—APRIL 380, 1959 


Senator ELLENDER. Now the 2,612 employees you have in this coun- 
try, are there any employed outside of Washington and New York? 

Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir; except we have 10 people in Hawaii who 
are technically classified as part of our domestic service. The 10 people 
in Hawaii are stationed there as a part of International Broadcasting 
Services relay operations, radio relay. 

Senator ELtenver. Is that relaying radio from this country ? 

Mr. Hoornacix. That is correct. 

Senator Extenver. Of the total number of employees in this country 
and abroad, how many are Americans? 
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Mr. Hoornactie. The total number of Americans abroad as of April 
30 is 1,198. Senator, you would add to that the 2,612 employees of 
the domestic service for a total of 3,810. 

Now I should point out that in connection with the figure on em- 
ployment in the United States that we have over 60 alien employees 
working for the Voice of America here on a full-time basis. 

Senator ELLenpbeEr. They are here in America? 

Mr. Hoornaerx. That is correct. They are part of the figure of 
domestic employment which I gave you of 2,612. 

Senator E.ienper. The rest of the foreigners are hired in the 
various countries in which they perform ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. As of April 30, we have employed 
overseas 6,871 foreign nationals. Total agency employment is 10.622, 
which is reflected on the table which we have supplied the committee, 

Senator Munpr. I have a question or two further about motion pic- 
tures. As I understand it, the total personnel involved in the motion 
picture phase of the information generally is 153, 54 of whom are in 
New York City. 

Mr. Guarco. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. Leaving 99.unaccounted for. Of the 99, how many 
are in Washingtou ? 

Mr. Guarco. They are all in Washington. 

Senator Munpr. You have to have somebody out in these other 
countries with these mobile units ? 

Mr. Guarco. That is part of the budget of the oversea mission, 
We do have Americans who are part of the staff of the public affairs 
officer who oversee the exhibition of films through various means, 
through group showings in theaters, television, and so forth. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION OVERSEAS 


Senator Munpr. Do I understand, then, that we are not producing 
any pictures overseas ? 

Mr. Guarco. Yes, we are. In addition to the budget to which I 
was directing my attention, we do have in the oversea mission budget 
moneys for the production of films locally in some 44 different coun- 
tries. These are generally films that are in support of U.S. Govern- 
ment programs such as the aid programs, and so forth, and bring to 
the attention of foreign people the interest the United States has in 
their welfare and progress. 

Senator Munpr. Would those oversea operations be under the 
heading of what you call news camera takes as contrasted with origi- 
nal documentaries or dramas which are studio produced ? 

Mr. Guarco. It is a variety of both. We produce documentaries in 
those countries either through backstopping from here or where there 
are facilities we produce locally. In some countries, as I indicated 
previously particularly in the African area where facilities do not 
exist, the public affairs officers hire cameramen or we may send out 
cameramen from here. It is not always possible to hire them in 
these countries. They shoot those scenes which are necessary for 
inclusion in the picture. 

For example, the very effective news reel magazine called Today 
for the principal countries south of the Sahara, that material is shot 
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by cameramen in those countries. It is forwarded to our shop in 
New York, there it is developed, edited, and the motion pictures 
produced in their entirety. They also make the foreign language 
versions for the audience for which they are designed and then make 
the prints and send them to the field. There are some countries, 
principally in Europe, where they are able to complete the process 
there, so we do very little back here in the way of backstopping except 
to give technical guidance. 

enator Munpt. That is what I call news camera, taking pictures 
overseas of scenes which you incorporate in some production or 
American contribution to the mutual security program, helping with 
a youth problem, student problem or farm problem. 

We have had criticism of motion pictures with studios doing docu- 
mentaries over there presumably reflecting American life growing out 
of studio production. 

Mr. Guarco. I know of no product we would be filming overseas 
to show aspects of American life. 

Senator Munpr. Do I understand for the record that the only 
time you use oversea motion picture production is those scenes which 
demonstrate through the media of motion pictures what is being done 
by American cooperation with foreign countries or contributions to 
their economy or their way of life. 

Mr. Guarco. Yes, and in instances where it is to the U.S. interest 
to support an American objective, we do make films which will sup- 
port that position. In other words, we assist in developing confidence 
and desire to develop a form of government which we believe to be 
in the interest of the free world. 

Senator ELtenper. Any further questions on that subject? 

Senator Bree. May I ask one question on the motion picture sub- 
ject, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. 


MOTION PICTURE AUDIENCE 


Senator Brste. Do you have any estimate of how many people 
would view these pictures overseas? The cost is roughly $5 million 
under Motion Picture Service. Is there any estimate of how many 
people actually see them ? 

Mr. Guarco. Yes, we have estimates. For example, we know that 
theaters that play our films show to perhaps 2 million people a week. 
We can only assume that a goodly portion of those people who attend 
regular screenings see our product if it is on the screen. I cannot give 
you an accurate figure. 

Senator Bratz. I want an approximation. 

Mr, Auten. I think I ought to add, Senator Bible, that recently, 
where different countries have started television, we have had a tre- 
mendous run on all of our back documentary films. When a new 
country, say Iran, starts television, even if the stations is on the air 
only 4 hours a day, sixteen 15-minute programs are required. The 
program director has to find sixteen 15-minute programs to fill up 
every day. So they beg for all of our documentary films, to have 
programs to stay on the air. They may show them over and over 
again if they do not have anything new or better. I may add that in 
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all of these newly developing countries, you may be certain that other 
information services of other governments are begging to get their 
films on the air. If we do not have a supply of documentary films to 
feed them, they are so anxious to get films they may take them from 
anywhere they can. 

Senator Brste. Possibly we might develop that under the televi- 
sion item. I imagine you are making a fairly widespread use of tele- 
vision wherever it is available. 

Mr. Guarco. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brstz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


COMMENTARY ON SENATOR ELLENDER’S REPORT ON SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Senator Extitenper. Now, Mr. Allen, I was handed a moment ago a 
letter dated today, signed by you, giving comments on the recent re- 
port which I made to this committee, that is the Committee on Appro- 
priations, pertaining to my recent visit in South and Central 
America. I have not had the time to look over your answers to the 
criticisms that I made. I will ask that this report, together with the 
accompanying letter, be placed in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1959. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: I enclose a commentary which has been prepared 
in the Agency regarding those sections of the report on your visit to Latin 
America last year which pertain to USIA. 

In transmitting this commentary to you, I wish to make it clear that I 
welcome the effort which you have made, not only last year but constantly since 
this Agency was created, to examine its activities and to understand its opera- 
tions. I believe no Member of the Senate has given more attention to USIA 
than you have. While your comments are often critical of USIA performance, 
they are generally constructive. While we may differ on certain points, your 
criticism will be useful to us in the constant effort we must make to be more 
effective, in the national interests of the United States. 

With renewed personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE V. ALLEN, Director. 


JUNE 8, 1959. 
AGENCY COMMENT ON THE SECTIONS OF SENATOR ELLENDER’S 
1958 REPORT THAT REFER TO USIA 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The report discusses USIS in two ways. In the introduction there appears 
a series of recommendations concerning U.S. Government operations in Latin 
America. Recommendations 6 through 14, inclusive, deal with USIS. In the 
body of the report, there is a section on each country the Senator visited. Under 
each country heading appears a subdivision concerning the USIS mission. 

In the discussion that follows, the recommendations are first commented on 
in detail. Thereafter, the comments about USIS under each country heading 
are discussed. Naturally, much of the material in the general recommenda- 
tions duplicates that appearing under separate country headings. When the 
report raises points under a country heading that have been discussed in con- 
nection with the numbered recommendations, the discussion is not repeated in 
the country comment. A reference to the previous discussion is, however, made 
in each such instance. 
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Certain basic themes dominate the report. They are as follows: 
1. The USIS press program is bad. It should be eliminated. 
2. The exchange of persons program is essentially good. It should be ex- 
anded. 
- 8. The binational center program is essentially good. However, the report 
indicates two misconceptions about this program : 

(a) That the centers are frequently administered by exchange of per- 
sons program’ grantees. This misconception probably arises from the fact 
that the term “grantees” is commonly used to describe both recipients of 
exchange grants under the IES program and American binational center 
staff members who receive grants from USIS funds. 

(b) That U.S. assistance to binational centers is something fairly new 
and should be eliminated because it threatens the centers’ independence and, 
therefore, their acceptance by the local population. 

4. USIS is not reaching the masses of the people. This statement is specifi- 
cally made in connection with discussion of the USIS programs in Chile, 
Argentina, Peru, and Haiti. 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS AFFECTING USIS 


Recommendation No. 6 


“T recommend that the press programs of the U.S. Information Service in 
Central and South America be terminated at once, as they are ineffective.” 

Agency comment.—To judge from the report as a whole, this recommendation 
appears to assume: 

1. That to be effective, press programs must reach mass audiences; and, 
since much of the Latin population is illiterate, USIS press activity should 
eease. Actually, our work with the Latin American press is directed at 
whatever audience the press reaches. 

2. That USIS press operation consists merely of handing out canned ma- 
terial. In reality, most of the USIS press effort is not identifiable as such 
because it consists of carefully placed items that appear without attribu- 
tion to USIS; placement is often the result of long, patient effort devoted 
to the cultivation of editors and press personnel. 

8. That not many Latin Americans read newspapers and publications. 
While there is much illiteracy, it is our judgment that the literate Latin 
American is an avid newspaper reader: he is as interested in editorial com- 
ment and interpretative stories as we are in this country. Moreover, the 
literate passes along information thus acquired to the illiterate. 

4. That USIS-handout material is not used by the press. True enough, 
not all is. But every USIS officer in Latin America can point to extensive 
use of such material in his country. And material not. used textually is 
often reflected in editorials or commentaries. 

5. That anything with the USIS label is automatically labeled propa- 
ganda. Certainly, with some readers this is true. However, in many in- 
stances, the label of USIS or U.S. Government tends to give a statement 
or a feature article added credibility.’ 


Recommendation No. 7 


“Television and radio programs in this area should be reevaluated, with em- 
phasis placed upon the use of such media only in areas where receivers are 
generally available. In some large cities of Latin America, where: television 
receivers are common, television programs could well be continued. However, 
to offer television programs in areas where receptionability is only nominal and 
to conduct radio broadcasts in areas where receivers are regarded as curiosities 
amounts to wasted motion and money.” 

Agency comment.—There are more than 1,700 radio stations in Latin America 
broadcasting to an estimated 22 million radio sets, many of them in public 
places serving large audiences. Again, those who have radio sets inform those 
who do not. 


tIES: Under the Department of State. 

*A recent survey in Brazil bears this out. It must be remembered that in most other 
eanensee the word “Propaganda” does not have the unfavorable connotation it does in 

nglish. 
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Television now exists in 13 Latin American countries. There are 75 tgle- 
casting stations. The number of TV receivers is variously estimated between 
2.3 and 3 million sets; but it should be remembered that many of these are in 
public places and are viewed by scores of people. The number of TV receivers 
rose 45 percent in the last year. There are six countries in which the concen- 
tration of receivers is fairly heavy. In only five does USIS spend as much as 
$1,000 yearly in local TV programing. In the other countries, USIS posts fur- 
nish to local stations material already in film libraries. In such countries, the 
cost to USIS for TV per se ranges from nothing to $300-$400 annually. 


Recommendation No. 8 


“T specifically urge that the Information Service tailor its activities on a 
country-by-country basis, emphasizing the use of mass media onlv where ob- 
viously justifiable. In addition, in those areas where literacy rates are low— 
and there are many in Latin America—the publication of pamnhlets, ete., should 
immedistely be discontinued and emphasis shifted to other more useful 
purposes.” 

Agencv comment.—USIS has for years been tailoring its activities on a 
countrv-by-country basis. We use mass media onlv to reach target audiences. 
Pamphlets are rarely designed to reach mass audiences: they are tailored to 
have special apneal to the grouns considered most influential in political and 
economic life of the country. These groups are generally literate. Pamphlets, 
therefore, are a precise tool aimed at a literate, influential audience. 


Recommendation No. 9 


“T also doubt the effectiveness of the so-called intelligentsia approach, whereby 
maga7ine and subscriptions to other periodicals are offered free of charge to 
a selected few community leaders and other public officials. In most cases, such 
officials are well able to afford to purchase their own periodicals; in any event, 
USIS-donated materials are almost universally regarded as propaganda, and, 
thus, are without substantial effectiveness.” 

Agency comment.—Just above, the report argues against the mass media 
approach. Elsewhere, in the country-by-country discussion, it states that NSIS 
fail to reach the masses. The obvious inference is that neither approach is, 
by itself, sufficient: one is required in one context, the other in another. With 
this, the Agencv is in general agreement. As has already been said, limited 
resources nsually enforce the selective approach But attempts to reach the 
masses must also occasionally be made. 

As for the presentation of selected American publications to the so-called 
intelligensia and to opinion leaders in general, the Agency believes the technique 
effective—out of all nroportion to the small cost—and the target group valid. 
The books and periodicals are chosen in large part for the worldwide esteem 
they en‘oy with the intelligent foreign readers: this insures that the picture 
of American life they present will be believed: it is not reierted as nropaganda, 
the Aven*yv, helieves. simply because USIS makes it available. It is of course 
true, as the renort suggests, that some of the people to whom these publications 
go mav have the money to buy them; but thev, like Americans in similar cir- 
cumstances, often have to skimp on things they consider necessities if they 
are to buy such high-priced (in their own currencies) things as American pub- 
lications. Reports from the field are that most of the recipients are extremely 
grateful that TSIS provides this material, and that it is well read. 


Recommendation No. 10 


“T perticularly urge the Information Service to conduct its onerations with 
more fivesce: the rapier is often more effective than the bludveon. In most 
areas of South and Central America, the Information Service has become 
synonymous with nronaganda, and, therefore, has either lost, or is rapidly 
losing. its usefulness.” 

Agency comment.—A major portion of the program is conducted with the 
finesse recommended. Thus. much USIS material appears in local press and 
publications without attribution, and is not recognized as USIS material. 

On the other hand, attribution to USIS often enhances credibility. Surveys 
in Brazil and Mexico show that editors and other persons give USIS high credi- 


2A ease in noint is Broil. the largest country in Latin America. The report shows 
thet actnel exnerditnre of GOE funds in ficeal vear 1959 was $754.480. This would barely 
suffice to let TISTS-Rrazil send each of the 65 million Brazilians 1 penny postcard—if penny 
posteards still existed. 
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pility rating. The USIS-attributed educational publication Verbum has received 
extensive commendation in Peru; it was cited on the floor of the Peruvian Senate 
last year for its great contribution to secondary education. A series of pam- 
phiets in Mexico on the elements of democracy, also attributed to USIS, received 
widespread praise in hundreds of letters from Mexican educators, especially 
teachers of civics. The USIS publication Informaciones, known to be USIS- 
sponsered in Argentina, has wide acceptance, and many articles appearing origi- 
nally in it have been reprinted, with favorable comment, in Argentine period- 
icals. 


Recommendation No. 11 


“JT recommend that the USIS salary structure be reexamined. I found in- 
stances of public affairs officers drawing total salaries, including rental allow- 
ances and hardship allowances, in the vicinity of $20,000 per year. The following 
illustrate my point: 


(1) USIS-Venezuela, public affairs officer : 


TT itl eet crete $4 nin Fars Guslietineentente— iS ihe beaten eliiae vente $12, 120 
Ik ca itt eal tiered deat allenic ale ce talhaa ta 3, 600 
UNE hi syetak a = ape pret] k= — eee teeeetE- wt eahenati anata 6, 000 
ROMEDOPTASION, QUOWANCR.< 65 igi anne no <peicemnnts hibits pene te hata t 125 
COON CERIO acetates mn cnneinniaieniehieinihietntpetnelasimalaiil 48 
NS hg ih cs Sct bEh oping hh aah adbetendevnl=bU.S Svapicdanbs peabsenetiadiinetaias 21, 893 
(1) WSIS-Haiti, public affairs officer : 
I th ree Senpnint ynaniornens-aesek aan pran~peinre nestles stone e 
india is cavers non on eeneypeel ie elm epee ticnns sar d S wueidedneeemeneti thd 3, 000 
INI ACO CN i si ciel gem ideaiint Ecndaas eal hake ke he ee 1, 765 
SE MARINI ih cis ecnniiansecee i mele entipin repnee Rcd alain idan cinta taal 480 
BI atch x00 aeieatanpicescenk ete aecie ied eae tare ates aan nd? 17, 015 


“This officer, incidentally, supervises a mission staffed by one other American 
officer and four local employees.” 
“Several other examples of large salaries and expenses include: 


nN UTE: CRETICOL, BEPUIRON TU a a Crancnsrcnigs pablsalgell gmetad Aba aia $18, 350 
NEE CB A ce Re ee ST A BLE eT 18, 336 
PUL TEMETYS CORICOE, -ESUROUTONS, ALO gs ier sects naplighln mest nehlab Sece nade 18, 253 
CUE CNN TONE. SCRE ONO Sos ch a ha sect esictcpece tht eee eee 19, 253 


“It should be pointed out that the Director of the U.S. Information Agency in 
Washington draws a total salary of $21,000 per year.” 

Agency comment.—USIS has no independent salary structure. Its officers over- 
seas are paid in accordance with standard Foreign Service classifications and 
regulations. Moreover, the report, in each case, lists only the man who heads 
the USIS overseas establishment. Compensation of lower ranking officers is not 
shown. 

A special point is made of Venezuela. It needs to be stated that Caracas is 
just about the most expensive city in the world. For example a can of Campbell’s 
soup costs 75 cents (it is sometimes on sale at 68 cents) ; a hamburger at the 
Tamanaco Hotel is $1.50; a taxi from the airport to the hotel is $12. It is 
against this background that compensation must be judged. 

At all events, if USIS is to get and keep good people who will live and work 
abroad, the financial rewards must approximate those private business offers. 
Right now, they do not. And the discrepancy is the greater because Govern- 
ment employees abroad pay Federal and State income taxes, while most people 
in private employ do not. 


Recommendation No. 12 


“T also recommend the elimination of the post of specialized media officer. In 
almost every case, the staffs of the diplomatic missions can make press material 
available for local newspapers. (See recommendation No. 6.)” 

Agency comment.—Through experience, the agency has learned that it is not 
enough simply to send press material around to the newspapers. Editors in all 
lands are as busy as their counterparts in the United States: The material must 
be ealled to their attention if good placement is to be assured. The average 


Foreign Service officer, busy with his regular duties, does not have the time for 
this. 
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But the USIS press officer does much more. He devotes much time and energy 
to developing and keeping good personal relations with the people of the local 
press, to the end that their reception of material—USIS or other—that best sets 
forth the U.S. position will be sympathetic. He advises the Ambassador and 
his staff on Embassy press relations. He keeps close tab on local publications, so 
that the U.S. Government may be informed of trends and reactions. And he 
develops news stories that can be used in USIS output to other countries. 


Recommendation No. 13 

“One of the bright lights of our information program in Latin America is the 
encouragement given to the establishment of binational centers * * * 

“These binational centers are creating more good will for the United States 
through Central and South America than any program now being conducted 
by USIS. 

“Therefore, it is my recommendation that these centers be encouraged. How- 
ever, the United States should not endeavor to take over the operation of these 
centers. Such an attempt would destroy their effectiveness. 

“TI was informed by some USIS personnel in Latin America that in certain 
instances these binational centers are administered by a U.S. grantee who is 
paid directly by the State Department. If true, in my judgment this is a direct 
violation of, if not the letter then surely the intent of, the exchange programs 
as now authorized. 

“However, even in the alternative, and assuming that such administrative 
grantees are being paid by U.S. Information Service, then I think this equally 
unconscionable. 

“The success of these binational centers has been predicated on the theory that 
the less U.S. governmental interference, the better. 

“In many places these binational centers are going concerns which are com- 
pletely self-sufficient. I can see neither reason nor excuse for USIS or the State ( 
Department to try to take over any sort of control of this program, or even to ‘ 
assist in paying for the erection of buildings to house these centers. Some of ‘ 
our eager beavers are suggesting that funds derived from our surplus disposal 
program be used for that purpose. 


“So long as these centers are under local control, they will remain effective ‘ 

exponents of our way of life and the principles for which we stand. However, C 

. once the Information Service and the Department of State involve themselves i 
in the conduct, financing, or housing of binational centers, then immediately such 

” centers become suspect. Their objectivity is open to question, and their effective- t 

> ness is automatically impaired. 

+1 “Books, teaching materials, and, on occasion, teachers can and should be made v 

‘° available. However, every effort should be made to preserve the independence t] 
. of these centers, free and clear of any semblance of U.S. Government control.” 

2 Agency comment.—To correct, first, one misconception: No members of bi- Ss 

- national center staffs are paid from Department of State funds. Many are tl 
, paid under grants from USIA funds. These are commonly called grantees. But 

so are persons who receive travel and study grants under the State Department's 0! 

exchange of persons program (which. USIS administers jin the field). Use of sk 

the term “grantee” for both classes of people has caused confusion before; ap- st 

parently it has here. s« 

With the view that the centers ought to be—as nearly as possible—‘“on their ql 

own,” the agency is in hearty agreement. USIS is very far from trying to “take in 


over the operation of these centers.” On the contrary, it works toward the 
day when they will be entirely self-sufficient, when out of their own funds they 
will employ American teachers of English and directors of cultural activities. 
Until that is possible, USIS cooperates with them, financially and otherwise— 


and without exception they welcome this cooperation; indeed, they actively R 
solicit it. To the best of the agency’s knowledge, there is no center board of 
directors anywhere that feels that this cooperation impairs their independence Fe 
and so their effectiveness. en 
USIS does try to give centers, at the outset, broad general guidance to assure 81 
that they will prosper and that they will follow policies and conduct activities the 
which further our general program ends sufficiently to justify the investment 
we make in them. This practice is not new. USIS and its predecessor agen- a | 
cies have been paying the salaries of American staff members in binational An 


centers since the establishment in the early forties of the Office of Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. (Present legal authority to do so is found in Public 
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Law 402, 80th Cong., sec. 203 and 801). For almost as long, we have also been 
contributing both money and material to the centers annually to assist them 
in their operations. It was only when the U.S. Government began providing 
this assistance that the centers became sufficiently active to make a real con- 
tribution. Since that time, they have compiled an eminently successful record, 
for which the report generously commends them. Much of that success is di- 
rectly attributable to the efforts of American directors and teachers who have 
peen paid by USIA or predecessor agencies. The great postwar growth in the 
number of new centers is due largely to the promotional efforts of USIA. 

To cite one example: the center at Belem in Brazil saw its English instruction 
enrollment rise from 200 to over 1,000 under the 2-year direction of an American 
grantee. When the American was withdrawn, the enrollment fell off and the 
center began operating at a deficit. Centers in Brazil are constantly imploring 
the USIS staff to visit them more frequently and give them more policy di- 

ection. 

; Again, boards of directors frequently ask USIS missions for assistance in 
puilding programs. Many centers pay such exorbitant rents that much money 
they could otherwise devote to program expansion goes for this. Their desire 
to construct their own facilities is in large part dictated by desire to save that 
money for program operation. The fact that through USIS some Public Law 
480 money may be available to the centers to accomplish this purpose does not 
threaten the centers with USIS domination; on the contrary, acquisition of a 
new building is likely to reduce the need for annual USIS support. Public 
Law 480 money has so far been available to binational centers in only three 
countries—Brazil, Peru, and Columbia. Requests are pending also for Mexico 
and Peuador. 


Recommendation No. 14 


“IT recommend that our educational exchange program be expanded. That 
could be accomplished by the elimination of some of the programs I have 
suggested. More students from Central and South America should have an 
opportunity to come to the United States, and more of our students should be 
given an, opportunity to learn about our friends to the south * * * 

“I further recommend that, insofar as the Latin American exchange students 
are concerned, great pains be taken to select students from the so-called lower 
classes. Economic status should not be made the criteria for further education; 
in addition, the offspring of poverty-stricken families should be encouraged to 
better themselves in order to return among their neighbors and assist in raising 
their living, health, and educational standards. 

“A studied effort should be made to avoid associating the exchange program 
with the prevailing tendency in some areas of Latin America to further educate 
the educated and ignore the schooling of the masses. 

“Although this recommendation more directly pertains to the Department of 
State, it deserves consideration here because USIS administers the program in 
the field.” 

Agency comment.—The agency heartily concurs that expansion of the exchange 
of persons: program in Latin America is desirable, though it feels that this 
should not be at the expense of other programs. It points out that economic 
status has never been a consideration in award of grants. Grants go to per- 
sons in all economic strata, on the basis of their scholastic and linguistic ability, 


qualities of leadership, potential usefulness to their country, and/or prominence 
in one or more of the professions and arts. 


III. CoMMENTS ON USIS ProcramM—CountTry By COUNTRY 


MEXICO 
Report, pages 6—7 
“The great emphasis of the USIS program in Mexico is on the printed word. 
For example, the press unit of USIS employs 14 persons. The publications unit 
employs another 19 persons. The Benjamin Franklin Library employs a total of 
31 persons * * * yet the exchange of persons unit which in my opinion is one of 
the most important programs conducted by USIS * * * employs only 2 persons. 
“I might also point out that the U.S. Information Service in Mexico finances 
a great number of publications. There are two newspaper supplements. * * * 
An amazingly large number of periodicals and pamphlets are also printed by 








sSUGE EL VEEL 
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USIS. In all, there are 23 newspapers in Mexico City, and I cannot see the 
effectiveness of our Information Service program in this city. * * * 


° * + s * . > 


“We have in USIS five officers in Mexico City whose salaries range from 
$10,885 to $15,840 per year with rent and allowances ranging from $1,800 to 
$2,400 per year. 

“For example, the public affairs officer lives in a Government-provided home 
and receives $15,840 per year in salary, plus the usual travel allowances for him- 
self and his family. 

“IT would prefer to strengthen our exchange program than to carry on the 
program as presently conducted—one which reaches only a small fraction of 
the population of this country. In my judgment, there is no reason for such 
heavy emphasis on pamphlets, newspapers and magazines, especially since a 
great portion of the Mexican population is illiterate. I would promote more of 
the binational centers which are more or less self-sustaining. These centers 
have schools where Mexicans are taught English as well as commercial courses, 

Agency comment.—According to the 1958 Encyclopedia Britannica, Mexico’s 
literacy rate, as long ago as 1950, was 60 percent. A substantial portion of 
Mexico’s leaders is found in this literate group. It therefore seems natural 
that considerable emphasis be placed on the printed word. Mexicans, by the 
way, are avid newspaper readers. 

The post produces 6 periodicals and plans 31 pamphlets in fiscal 1959. Four 
periodicals are extensively distributed to other posts. Pamphlets are also 
shipped to other posts on request. The newspaper supplements are distributed 
to chains of newspaners primarily outside the major cities. 

The matter of USIS salaries in the comments has been discussed under 
recommendation No. 11, above. 

Concurring that an increase in the size of the exchange program in Mexico 
may be desirable, the agency must point out that this is dictated by the size of 
the exchange of persons appropriation and the programing thereof by the De- 
partment of State. It is not within the discretion of USIA to increase the 
exchange program by diminishing money it spends for other activities, even if 
it wished to do so. It would be unwise to employ a larger full-time staff thon 
is necessary for the number of exchanges available in Mexico. However, the 
figure of two full-time employees is not the measure of effort expended on the 
exchange program. A considerable amount of the time of officers whose primary 
duties are in other fields is also devoted to exchange work. It is estimated that 
during fiscal year 1959 the equivalent of 6 man-years will be devoted to exchange 
activities. 


GUATEMALA 


Report, pages 45-46 

“Of course, the United States has a USIS program in Guatemala manned by 
6 Americans and 26 locals at an annual cost of $204,643, of which $178,118 is 
used to pay local employees.” 

Agency comment.—This statement appears to be in error. The actual amount 
paid for local salaries in 1958 was $70,317; for 1959, it is estimated at $82,018. 


Report, page 46 

“It appears that the principal job of the USIS in Guatemala now is to sing 
the praises of ICA in its efforts to raise the standard of living of the people of 
the country. 

“T was informed that 65 percent of the effort of U.S. Information Service in 
Guatemala was spent in that direction * * * 

“To me, this is unconscionable. It is a complete and utter waste of time and 
money to expend such a great effort in trying to tell the people of Guatemala 
that ICA—the foreign aid program—is going to solve their problems.” 

Agency comment.—It is probably excessive to devote 65 percent of USIS 
effort to telling the ICA story. However, it seems doubtful that this much 
is so budgeted. But two facts should be considered: (1) Ambassador Mallory 
urges strongly that USIS devote a large part of its effort to this purpose and 
(2) USIS is required by Reorganization Plan 8 of 1953 to do the job of 
publicizing ICA activities abroad. 
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Report, page 46 

“It seems to me that USIS in too many instances follows the wrong track 
in trying to bring together the people of Guatemala and the people of the 
United States * * * J was informed that the U.S. Information Service main- 
tains two libraries * * * I would guess that these libraries reach only a very 
few of the people that should be reached—since 70 percent of the people of 
Guatemala are illiterate.” 

Agency comment.—The libraries are designed to reach the literate leaders 
of opinion. Insofar as it is important to reach the illiterates, most of whom 
are not leaders of opinion, USIS employs other devices. 


Report, page 46 
The report commends the binational center. 


EL SALVADOR 
Report, page 65 

“In my judgment, most of the work done by USIS in El Salvador could 
easily be accomplished through our Embassy. The only excuse for having 
USIS in El Salvador is that we have it in other parts of the world. 

“I was also told that the Soviet Union beams its radio in the direction of 
Central America and is doing a good job of propagandizing all of this rich area. 
In contrast the Voice of America is puny. 

“I am beginning to believe that most of the money spent in El Salvador on 
the USIS program, as well as in other parts of this area of the world, could be 
better spent if it were all channeled into television and radio. Higher powered 
radio transmitters would be most effective. Many of the television stations in 
the Central American portion of this hemisphere could be induced to use much 
of the material if we only did a realistic job presenting the story of the United 
States.” 

Agency comment.—The opinion that most USIS work could be accomplished 
through regular Embassy officers has been discussed under the heading of 
“Recommendation No. 112” in part II of these comments. 

The Voice of America does not attempt to broadcast directly to this area in 
shortwave except for 24% hours of daily English broadcasting. This is simply a 
byproduct of English language broadcasting designed for other areas. There 
is, of course, a reason for this. 

On the basis of numerous surveys and wide-ranging expressions of opinion, 
it has been determined that shortwave broadcasting to the area unaccompanied 
by local station relays is of questionable value. The placement of live shows 
and package programs on local medium wave stations is much more effective. 
It is to this end that USIS directs its efforts, 

As for TV in Central America, there are only five stations, two in San 
Salvador, two in Guatemala City, and one in Nicaragua. USIS has no trouble 
placing on these stations, at little cost, as much filmed material as it wishes to 
place. 

HONDURAS 
Report, page 88 

There is no adverse comment on Honduras. The report speaks favorably of 

the exchange of binational center programs. 


NICARAGUA 
Report, page 110 

“This is a small program and should be kept that way. However, I might 
point out at this time that Ayers (the PAO) receives a salary of $12,480 a year, 
a rental allowance of $3,000, a cost-of-living payment of $350, and a hardship 
differential of $2,496. This amounts to $18,226 per year. 

“Mr. George V. Allen, who is the Director of the U.S. Information Agency 
and whose headquarters are in Washington, receives only $21,000 a year.” 

Agency comment.—The matter of USIS salaries is discussed under ‘“Recom- 
mendation No. 11” in part II above. 


Report, page 111 
The report commends the binational center program, 
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COSTA RICA 
Report, pages 135-136 

“In my discussions with the personnel of the USIS office, I was informed 
that Mr. John Floyd, a grantee, has been put in charge of the binational center, 
I was informed by one U.S. official in the country that his salary is paid from 
State Department funds. I doubt the accuracy of this inasmuch as the use of 
International Educational Exchange money or Fulbright Act proceeds would cer- 
tainly amount to a clear violation of congressional intent. * * * 

“On the other hand, I am of the opinion that the payment of salaries to such 
persons by USIS would result in more harm than good. The benefits of bi- 
national centers have resulted primarily because they are not identified in any 
way with the information program. To tie their functions to USIS would lend 
an air of propaganda to them, and destroy the independent, excellent work 
such centers have performed in the past.” 

Agency comment.—This general subject has been discussed under “Recom- 
mendation No. 13,” part II. Mr. Floyd is not an exchange of persons grantee 
paid by State Department and neither is any other member of the American 
staff in the various binational centers in Latin America. USIS and predecessor 
agency assistance to binational centers has been going on for nearly 20 years, 
Far from having handicapped center operations, this aid has contributed mate- 
rially to their success. Without it, the center program would never have reached 
its current significant proportions. 


PANAMA 

Report, page 170 

No comments are indicated. 

COLOMBIA 

Report, page 202 

“USIS also assists in maintaining five binational centers in Colombia, where 
the English language is taught. These are located in Bogota, Cali, Medellin, 
Barranquilla, and Bucaramanga. I was informed that these binational centers 
are completely self-sustaining except in the case of books which are furnished by 
the United States. 

“All binational center directors in Colombia are U.S.-financed grantees. * * * 
I indeed hope that U.S. aid, funds, etc., to these centers are kept to a bare 
minimum. Their past effectiveness has resulted. I am convinced, from the fact 
that they have been more or less operated by the local people. They have not 
become tainted with the odor of propaganda, and associated in the minds of the 
people with U.S. Government support, which, to many people in this area of 
the world, is the equivalent of domination.” 

Agency comment.—While the centers do not require cash grants from USIS, as 
noted, the agency pays the salary of the American grantees. 

For comments on the possibility of USIS financial aid leading to domination 
and downfall of the centers, see under “Recommendation No. 13.” 


ECUADOR 
Report, page 235 
No comments are indicated. 


PERU 
Report, page 267 

“The total budget for fiscal 1959, exclusive of the saiaries of all U.S. citizens, 
is $156,715—an increase of about $20,000 over the budget of last year. I could 
not get a reasonable answer as to why this increase of $20,000 was needed. In 
my judgment, this agency is not effective, it does not reach to the masses of the 
people of Peru and explain to them what the United States is doing and what 
our problems are.” 

Agency comment.—The $20,000 increase was used to conduct an intensive 
program for student and labor audiences in the so-called depressed triangle 
area of southern Peru where the Communists are making considerable inroads. 
It involved also the raising of the new binational center at Arequipa from class 
B to class A status; additional facilities and intensification of local radio pro- 
graming; special contact work among labor and students and similar activities. 
The Peruvian program, perforce concentrates on particular target groups, par- 
ticularly labor and students. 
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Report, page 267 

“The Peruvian operation in contrast to operations of the USIS in other coun- 
tries that I have visited is, in my judgment, ineffective. I was told that special 
data given to the Peruvian press, such as speeches from high-ranking U.S. offi- 
cials, is virtually ignored. If this were the entire duty of the USIS, then it 
could be handled by the Embassy personnel with little or no cost to the U.S. 
Government.” 

Agency comment.—USIS materials are used extensively by the Peruvian press. 
This is due in large part through intensive cultivation of reporters and editors 
by USIS. 

Report, page 267 

“In general, the people of other countries are not particularly interested in 
every facet of U.S. foreign policy. They are not concerned with such things.” 

Agency comment.—USI1S attempts to present a balanced picture of American 
aims and policies, and to develop in every way mutual understanding between 
the peoples of the United States and of other countries. 


Report, pages 267-268 

The report commends the exchange program and the binational center pro- 
gram. In connection with the latter, it states: “The United States must not in 
an effort to move too quickly interject itself into the functions of these centers. 
Their great usefulness in the past has resulted almost solely from the fact that 
they are regarded by the citizens of this country as independent enterprises. 
If the U.S. Government undertakes to expedite their work by cash grants, use of 
Public Law 480 funds for construction, the payment of large numbers of U.S. 
instructors, ete., these centers will almost reflect an aura of propaganda, thus 
losing for use one of the most potent, if not the most potent, instrument we 
have in achieving friendship for the United States and its aims.” 

Agency comment.—See remarks under recommendation No. 13. The bina- 
tional center board of directors in Lima has actively sought Public Law 480 
assistance through USIS and has been granted Public Law 480 money in the 
dollar equivalent of over $118,000. With this assistance, an excellent new 
building is being constructed in the heart of Lima near the University of San 
Marcos which will enable the center to pursue an active student program. 


CHILE 
Report, page 343 

“Tt is still my judgment that we do not get our money’s worth out of the 
USIS programs in South and Central America, and nothing I saw in Chile gave 
me any reason to believe otherwise. Most of the programs simply do not reach 
the masses of the people.” 

Agency comment.—As noted above, USIS programs must be primarily designed 
to reach targeted audiences. Benjamin Franklin, as American envoy to France 
in 1777, is credited with having played a major part in bringing France into 
the war on our side when he won over the 200 leading opinion makers in France. 
Report, page 348 

“We have 12 binational centers in Chile. Five of them are headed by grantees 
paid from State Department funds.” 


Agency comment.—Grantees at all five centers are paid from U.S. Information 
Agency funds. 

Report, page 344 

“I was also informed that construction of a new building had begun (for the 
binational center) * * * No U.S. Government money has been involved thus far, 
but USIS has already served notice that it wants to join the effort and help pay 
for the construction of the building. 

“The latest USIS plan is to use Public Law 480 funds to assist in the comple 
tion of the Center. I told Mr. Ryan (country PAO) that he should not permit 
the use of U.S. funds by way of Public Law 480 contributions, or by any other 
manner for these centers. No financial assistance has been given to any bi- 
national center so far except by way of grantees from the State Department 
and through USIS for the payment of teachers. Let us encourage the project 
to remain self-sustaining.” 
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Agency comment.—The board of directors of the binational center has actively 
sought Public Law 480 monetary assistance. To date, however, no Public Law 
480 assistance has been given to the center in Chile. Building construction assist- 
ance has been given to centers in Brazil, Colombia, and Peru. 

As indicated above, grantees are paid from USIS funds. 


Report, page 344 

“Chile is in desperate need of highways, and I would favor using modest 
amounts of Public Law 480 funds for such work, but USIS should not be per- 
mitted to involve itself in the binational centers. 

“* * * This is one program that I hope stays out of the clutches of the U.S. 
Information Service, except possibly in an advisory capacity.” 

Agency comment.—See remarks under recommendation No. 13. 


ARGENTINA 
Report, page 393 

“Thirteen U.S. employees are authorized for fiscal 1959 * * *. A staff of 
81 persons is authorized for fiscal year 1959, including the 18 U.S. citizens referred 
to above and 68 Argentine nationals. This is a considerable increase over 1958, 
which found 11 U.S. citizens and 67 Argentine locals (a total of 78) assigned 
to USIS-Argentina.” 

Agency comment.—Added were three positions, two American and one local. 
One American and one local have been added because of an increase in the ex- 
change of persons program. For these positions, USIA is reimbursed from the 
IES appropriation of the Department of State. The other position is an assistant 
information officer of junior rank (FSS—9) to assist in programs to reach labor 


and students. 


Report, page 393 

“In my judgment, the number of U.S. Information Service personnel here 
could easily be reduced without any appreciable effect on U.S.-Argentine rela- 
tions. It is my feeling that the work here, as in many other posts, is ineffective 
and does not reach the masses of the people.” 

Agency comment.—See prior comments. 


BRAZIL 
Report, page 413 

“As the committee will note, administrative costs for fiscal year 1959 are esti- 
mated to total $197,992, out of a gross expenditure of $754,480. 

“For fiscal year 1958, administrative costs amounted to $233,937 out of a gross 
expenditure of $803,775.” 

Agency comment.—The figures for administrative expenses in 1959 and 1958 
represent the amounts the Agency paid to the State Department for shared ad- 
ministrative expenses in Brazil. They are in addition to and not a part of 
the gross $754,480 for 1959 and $803,775 for 1958. These latter figures represent 
the GOP available to the post as estimated at the time of Senator Ellender’s 


visit. 


Report, page 414 

“USIS also administers 16 binational centers in Brazil, with 20 grantees on 
duty at these centers.” 

Agency comment.—USIS cooperates with 16 so-called class A centers at which 
Americans are serving under USIS grant. In addition, it makes cash or material 
grants to 15 so-called class B centers and assists with advice and occasional con- 
tributions of material to 17 so-called class C centers.‘ Twenty-two American 
grantees are authorized for service in the class A centers in Brazil; but not all 


positions are currently filled. 


Report, page 414 

“Mr. McKnight told me that he was of the belief that the centers and the 
exchange programs are the most important aspects of USIS work in Brazil. * * * 
Mr. McKnight seems to be on the job, and I would judge from what he said to 
me that much could be saved if we emphasized binational centers and a realistic 





4At last report. These figures vary from time to time, as centers pass from one class to 
another and as new ones are started. 
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exchange program, and did away with all other programs, most of which are of 
doubtful validity.” 

Agency comment.—In a letter dated February 16, 1959, to G. Lewis Schmidt, 
Acting Assistant Director (Latin America), Mr. McKnight said in part: 

“While I do feel very strongly that these two programs (binational centers 
and exchange of persons) are, for the long haul, the most important we have, 
I was at some pains to point out to the Senator the continuing need for the 
fast media to correct the distorted image of the United States that our enemies 
(and indeed some American media) project.” 


BRITISH GUIANA 

Report, page 441 

“The U.S. Information Service in British Guiana is directed by Allen J. Han- 
sen, who is accredited to Trinidad * * *. The fiscal 1959 budget allotment is 
$13,555, of which the greatest part will be used for direct administrative expenses 
and salaries.” 

Agency comment.—USIS in Georgetown, British Guiana, is a branch office of 
the USIS program for the British West Indies, headquarters in Trindad. 

Of the total allotment for British Guiana, $1,860 is budgeted for direct ad- 
ministrative expenses, while $5,985 goes for local salaries. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES (TRINIDAD) 
Report, page 450 

“A U.S. Information Service program is underway in Trindad. It is headed 
by G. C. Rantt (Routt), who is paid a salary of $13,160, and, in addition, is pro- 
vided with a house in which to live, plus an official travel allowance of $400. 

“Two other posts are under the jurisdiction of USIS—Trinidad-Kingston, 
Jamaica, headed by T. A. Nooman (Noonan), who draws a salary of $11,558, 
plus $250 for official travel, and Georgetown, British Guiana.” 

Agency comment.—See Agency comments under recommendation No. 11. 
Report, page 450 

“These posts (those in Trinidad, Kingston, Georgetown) should all be discon- 
tinued. I cannot see that they serve any valid purpose, particularly in Trinidad. 
Most of their work could be carried on through our existing State Department 
facilities.” 

Agency comment.—With the establishment of the British West Indies as an 
independent country within the British Commonwealth, a considerable rise of 
nationalism has occurred. This has been accompanied by anti-U.S. feeling in part 
originating in the question whether the United States should abandon the 
Chauguramas Naval Base in Trinidad. There have been other anti-U.S. ir- 
ritants, including the racial question. It would appear that a low-key program 
is very much needed, especially when the fact that British Guiana is governed 
by a pro-Communist party is considered. The argument that USIS functions 
could be handled by the regular State Department facilities is discussed under 
recommendation No. 12 in part II of this paper. 


VENEZUELA 
Report, page 468 

“In my judgment, the program is not at all effective. We are spending too 
much money for the value we have received.” 

Agency comment.—A strong wave of anti-U.S. pro-Communist sentiment in 
Venezuela followed the overthrow of Perez Jimenéz. It has abated somewhat 
and USIS has been successful in placing a great deal of material in the press, 
including a serialized translation of “Dr. Zhivago” in La Esferd, a consistently 
proleftist, anti-U.S. newspaper. USIS also has an effective TV show, cospon- 
sored with the university, which is not noted for pro-U.S. leanings. We have 


recently successfully launched an unattributed science periodical for which a 
large portion of the financing comes from private resources. 


Report, page 468 


The report repeats comments about the size of the salaries and allowances 
of Mr. Harner (country PAO). This point is discussed in comments under 
recommendation No. 11. 
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Report, page 468 


“In my judgment, the binational centers and the exchange program should 
be the only programs carried on in Venezuela. It is my belief that more harm 
is being done here by our representatives in USIS than good.” 

Agency comment.—The report gives no specifics. In response to the comment 
that the program is not effective, the remarks above are pertinent. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Report, pages 486-487 
The brief comment about USIS is confined to discussion of the binational 
center and exchange program. 


HAITI 
Report, page 505 

“The committee will note that American funds are being used to maintain a 
press section whose functions, among others, include ‘preparation and transla- 
tion of stories and outlines for special pamphlets, picture pages, and speeches 
given by American members of the USIS staff and the Embassy and visiting 
American specialists and dignitaries.’ 

“Certainly, taxpayer’s money could be put to a better use than publicizing 
within Haiti the utterances of U.S. propaganda officers in that country. In 
addition, the data attached indicates that money is being spent to disseminate 
information which would more properly fall within the jurisdiction of ICA, 
such as ‘ICA Antirat Campaign in the Artibonite Valley.’ In this connection 
I question the effectiveness of such articles as ‘American Hurricane Hunters’ 
in this area. Haitians, the majority of whom are illiterate, are not benefited 
by these materials.” 

Agency comment.—Making available the speeches of U.S. officials occupies 
little USIS time. Still, when these officials discuss U.S. policy, dissemination 
of their talk is warranted. 

USIS is charged by Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953 to act as the public 
information agency for ICA abroad. ICA does not maintain a staff to pub- 
licize its activities within the countries in which the ICA program is in oper- 
ation. 

Report, page 505 

“Tt would seem that the major function of the USIS mission here is to 
direct the educational exchange program. Since these functions are essen- 
tially Department of State responsibilities, I recommend that they be lodged 
in the Embassy, thus making possible the termination of the USIS as a sepa- 
rate activity in this country. 

Agency comment—The exchange program is an important, but it is not the 
main, function of USIS-Haiti. Furthermore, exchange of persons activities 
could not be handled by present Embassy personnel whose primary functions 
involve other duties. More people would have to be assigned by the State 
Department if the exchange program were to continue. 


Report, page 505 

“For example, in Haiti, only two U.S. officers are assigned to the information 
mission. Yet their combined salaries (including basic salary, quarters, post, 
and hardship allowances) total $26,060.75. In the case of the public affairs 
assistant, Robert R. Klein, allowances increased by half again his salary of 
$5,795. As the committee will note in exhibit C, Klein’s allowances aggregate 
$3,250.25. In the case of the public affairs officer, Jean A. Graffis, his total in- 
come aggregates $17,015.50, despite the fact that the basic salary figure in the 
ease of that officer is $11,770.” 

Agency comment.—See discussion under recommendation No. 11 in part II 
above. 


Report, pages 505-506 

“T cannot see how the payment of large salaries to American officers assigned 
to the Information Service benefits the United States in the eyes of the masses 
of the people, particularly when it is realized that the information program 
conducted here is directed first and foremost at a tiny, so-called upper class.” 

Agency comment.—Most USIS programs in Haiti must be aimed at compara- 
tively small groups of opinion molders. This leadership is found in the s0- 
called upper class. 
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CUBA 

Report, page 522 

“T was told that the trainee is being indoctrinated in USIS work so that he 
might be assigned elsewhere. Why such a program should be carried on, I do 
not know, except that apparently the public affairs officer needed more help and, 
instead of creating a new position, a trainee was provided on a trial basis.” 

Agency comment.—The trainee assigned to Cuba is Jack Wyant. Heisl ofa 
class of some 20 junior officer trainees inducted into USIA in May 1958, and 
assigned to various posts around the world. The trainee program is part of 
the Agency’s regular recruiting and training program. Junior officers enter 
USIA service and come up through the ranks just as do Foreign Service officers 
in the Department of State. Each trainee, as part of his training, performs 
regular duties at the post to which he is assigned. After 1 year, if he does 
well, he may be sent to another post. Or he may serve 2 years at the same post. 
The primary consideration is his career development. 
Report, page 522 


“TI told Williams that apparently his program was not very effective in the 
light of so much adverse U.S. feeling prevalent in Cuba. I believe that much 
of the work of this mission is ineffectual and should be curtailed.” 

Agency comment.—Such anti-U.S. feeling as the report noted stemmed from 
two facts: (1) A majority of the population favored Batista’s overthrow, by 
Castro or by other forces, and many Cubans assumed that the United States 
was assisting Batista; they resented the United States for that reason; (2) 
Batista officials resented U.S. stoppage of aid to Batista’s government, and 
said so. 

USIS could not have done much about either opinion. We could not take an 
official position favoring Castro and opposed to the then-established government. 
Nor could we have appeased the Batista group by favoring resumption of arms 
shipment. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION 


Senator Extenper. As you are aware, I stated in my report that I 
felt your program in South and Central America should be reevaluated 
because I found that the U.S. Information Service was considered 
more or less a propaganda agency. I suggested that more of the 
money anaeeuieane abel be used to enlarge our exchange program 
and the binational centers. Of course you disagree with that as I 
note from your comments. Will you tell us why you think this pro- 
gram should be retained ? 

Mr. AuLEN. Senator, may I say first and foremost, as I said in the 
covering letter to you there, that I think there is probably not one 
Member of the U.S. Senate who has taken as much time and effort and 
interest in the USIA program overseas as you have. I welcome the ex- 
tent to which you have gone into our program. I can say in all gen- 
uineness, sir, that I welcome your criticisms of our program. We 
certainly do not feel that we have all the answers. We know that we 
need to try constantly to improve, and I concur fully with many of the 
suggestions in your report. 

enator Exitenper. I have not had a chance to look them over. 
Could you be a little more specific. 

Mr. Atien. I will right now, sir. The report was prepared by the 
Agency and I will be glad to have the specialists who rom considered 
your individual items speak to those items. 


BINATIONAL CENTER PROGRAM 


Let me say first, with regard to the binational centers, that those 
centers, whether American-Brazilian societies or American-Chilean 
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societies or American-Mexican societies, are made up of local American 
residents and local people of the country who are interested in the 
United States. They center around an English-language class, which 
is usually the key to the programs. We have 100 of them in Latin 
America today, ales half of them in Brazil. We have pending at the 

resent time, I believe, 20 requests for additional binational centers in 

razil which we have not been able to support. It has gotten to be a 
matter of prestige for a town of any size in Brazil to insist that it must 
have a binational center. We have tried various ways but have found 
out that unless we provided at least an American-English language 
teacher—we call them grantees rather than employees of USIA—— 

Senator ELLENpER. Why do you do that? 

Mr. ALLEN. We do not put them on the payroll. We make a grant 
to an individual teacher for 1 year or 2 years. 

Senator ELtenper. I tried to get that information from your people 
abroad, but no one seemed to have it. 

Mr. Auten. If you will give me the name of one of my people who 
does not know who pays the binational grantees, I will write him a 
rip-snorting letter. 

Senator Exienper. Look at my report. I am sure that one of your 
sapiorees informed me that money for the grantees comes from the 
State Department. 

Mr. Auien. Let Mr. McKnight, the Assistant Director for the 
Latin American Affairs, who just came from Rio, answer that. 

Mr. McKnient. I had an opportunity to discuss the program with 
the Senator in Rio. Senator, I think the confusion arises from the 
fact that the term “grantee” is used both for the people to whom we 

ive grants to serve in the centers and the people who work under 
State Department grants. I think the man you talked to got mixed up 
between those two things. The fact is that the USIA out of its own 
gy meri funds makes the grant to the individual. 

Senator Eixtenver. Why do you call it a grant? 

Mr. Carter. Senator, I suspect that the term comes from subsec- 
tion 1 of section 801 of the Smith-Mundt Act, Public Law 402, which 
provides that the Agency may make— 
grants of money, services, or materials * * * governmental institutions in other 
countries, and to individuals, public or private nonprofit organizations, both in the 
United States and in other countries. 

In essence, the Agency is making available a grant of the services of 
this English teacher to a nonprofit organization, the binational center. 

Since the statute itself speaks in terms of grants of services, that 
could well be the historical background of this term. 


NUMBER OF BINATIONAL CENTER GRANTEES 


Senator Exienper. How many such grantees have you? 

Mr. Hoornacte. As of February 28, in Latin America there are 61 
grantees. The total for the entire program is 83. 

Senator Exienper. This grantee is really and truly an employee 
of the USIS, is he not? 

Mr. Hoornaate. No, sir. This officer is recruited by the USIA and 
is given a grant of 1 year’s duration for serving in a specific job, 
specific country, as a director or teacher in a binational center. A bina- 
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tional center being a center operated by a group of Americans and 
local nationals resident in the country. This grantee is not under the 
civil service system. He is not under the disciplines of our Foreign 
Service; he has no retention rights, and his contract ends with the 
expiration of the grant. Usually we renew the grant for at least a 
second year, if the grantee serves at the binational center in a manner 
satisfactory to the board of directors of the binational center. 


ASSISTANCE TO PRIVATELY ORGANIZED INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Ex.enprer. Is it set up so that you can furnish assistance 
to a privately organized institution ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Basically this is a binational center in which the 
people of a country and the U.S. Government both contribute. 

* EL.enver. [ understand, but they are organized by the local 

ople. 

Per, Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Senator ELLenper. The thing that impressed me about these centers 
and the reason why I recommended more of them instead of USIA 
libraries is that the people take more interest in attending the centers. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Senator ELienper. That is why I feel more should be spent on the 
centers and less on your other activities. 


GRANTEES—SOURCE OF RECRUITMENT 


Mr. ALLEN. Let me say a word about these grantees. We have found 
that they are one of the most fruitful sources for recruiting people 
for our regular program. When we have had them abroad for 1 or 2 
years, we have had an opportunity to see how they fit in with life 
in those countries, and how effective they are; if they are particularly 
good, they often want to come into our regular program as a career. 
We like to take them if they have proved their value. As regards 
their being not on our payroll, they are rather like a Fulbright pro- 
fessor who goes to the University of Nicaragua to teach American 
history for a year under a grant by the State Department. Both the 
State Department teachers in this category and ours are called 
grantees because that describes very closely what they are. 


LOYALTY CHECKS FOR GRANTEES 


Senator Munpr. I would like to clear up one point. You mentioned 
they were not subject to the discipline of civil service. I take it that 
that does not mean that they do not come within the purview of sec- 
tion 1001 of the Smith-Mundt Act which deals with the Loyalty Com- 
mission? They would, I presume, have to undergo the loyalty checks? 

Mr. Hoornactr. They undergo the same recruitment procedures 
that we follow for our regular foreign service and domestic employees. 

Senator Munopr. I assumed that. When you said they were not 
subject to the discipline I was afraid that might be misunderstood. 

Mr. Hoornacte. The grantees are not subject to the foreign service 
personnel system, rights, and benefits. 
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BINATIONAL CENTER IN BOGOTA 


Senator Munpt. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I have not had the ex- 
tensive opportunity that the chairman has had to watch these centers 
at work all over Latin America but during the last Easter recess down 
in Bogota I did have the opportunity to watch them operating there. 
I share the chairman’s enthusiasm for what they are doing. They 
were then trying to open a new one in the poor residential areas of 
Bogot4 which are pretty bad where they hoped to provide an oppor- 
tunity to create a place where et ga could enjoy a gymnasium, per- 
haps, shower baths and some of the opportunities to get together and 
get off the streets under the joint auspices of the people of Colombia 
and the people of the United States. 

Senator ELtenper. That is what makes the binational centers at- 
tractive to the people there. They are their own establishments. 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS FOR BINATIONAL CENTERS 


In that connection, Mr. Allen, I noted in my report that efforts were 
made in two or three localities to get Public Law 480 funds to construct 
new buildings to house these centers. It strikes me that if you start 
that you might invite others in various parts of the South and Central 
Americas to do likewise. In my humble judgment, the effectiveness 
of binational centers will be destroyed because it will then be more or 
less something that we are furnishing. Do you agree with me? 

Mr. Auten. I agree, Senator, that we should encourage, to the 
maximum extent possible, local support for these binational centers, 
and we do. We try the best we possibly can to get them on a self-sus- 
taining basis. Some of them have achieved that. 

Senator ELLenper. Practically in all of them except the two coun- 
tries, where Public Law 480 funds are being requested to construct 
binational centers. 

Mr. Auten. Let us take this situation, Senator: In a country where 
we have local currency available (and it has to be decided by the 
Treasury of the United States whether there is a surplus of local funds 
or not), we may have a binational center which is paying extremely 
high rent for its quarters while we have a large surplus of local cur- 
rency in the bank which may depreciate. If we use that local currency 
to help them build a building, then they can use the money they have 
been paying for rent to increase their activities. 

Senator Evtenper. Mr. Allen, I know that could be done but you 
are going to destroy the binational center, in this way. These centers 
were in existence long before USIA came into being. My fear is that 
if we start building centers for them and furnishing teachers they will 
lean on us entirely. What I do not like is that your people encourage 
the expenditure of funds just because funds are available. 

Mr. Atten. However, sir, from the very start of the binational cen- 
ter program, the U.S. Government supplied the English teacher. 

Senator E.tenper. We furnished them but their salaries were paid 
out of the tuition charged the students. 


U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS TO BINATIONAL CENTERS 


Mr. Scumipr. From approximately 1939 or 1940 the U.S. Govern- 
ment has made contributions to the binational centers. It is true that 
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a few centers existed prior to that time but they really never succeeded 
in reaching full potential. They were rather small organizations 
which carried on very limited programs. It was only with the begin- 
ning of the Coordinator’s Office (of Inter-American Affairs), in 
1940, when the predecessor agencies of the U.S. Information Agency 
began making contributions to these centers, that they began to expand 
and achieve the effectiveness which they are achieving. va 

For some 1814 to 19 years, therefore, we have been Prepay 
either cash or personnel tothe centers. This isnothing new. I woul 
also like to speak to one point which you mentioned a moment ago 
about our own people in the field insisting that the centers accept 
money for construction programs. __ , : 

Actually, there are very few binational centers which at one time 
or another do not approach us and seek our assistance for construc- 
tion projects. This is not something which we have forced upon 
the centers. It is something which is constantly being requested of 
us; we are in most cases unable to fulfill the request. ‘There are five 
countries in which Public Law 480 money has now been made avail- 
able for assistance in construction, but in no instance does it amount 
to the sum of money required by the centers to cover the whole cost 
of building. Furthermore, our aid does not destroy the incentive of 
the centers. Actually, in many respects this contributes to the in- 
centive, because it encourages them to put much more into the con- 
struction or acquisition of these new buildings than they otherwise 
would, and more than we can possibly supply. : 

Mr. Aten. You may be interested in the fact that the official of 
the French Foreign Office who has a job more or less corresponding 
to mine, told me he has 10,000 French teachers overseas on his payroll. 

Of course, most of them are in French areas in North Africa, but 
I believe he told me he pays 60 French teachers in Chile alore. We 
have five or six in Chile. You might be interested in the importance 
the French put on French teaching all around the world. 

Senator Munpr. Do I understand that there are 83 binational ce.:- 
ters around the world? 

Mr. Hoornactr. There are 83 grantees serving in binational ecen- 
ters. There are over 100 centers. 


BINATIONAL CENTERS WITHOUT AMERICAN GRANTEES 


Senator Munpr. Does that mean we have a lot of binational centers 
without any American representation ? 

Mr. Hoornaciz. There are binational centers that do not have an 
American stationed there as a grantee, yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. How do we participate in our part of the bina- 
tional formula in those areas where we do not have a grantee? 

Do we have Americans living abroad in private life who volunteer ? 


DEVELOPMENT PROCESS OF BINATIONAL CENTERS 


Mr. McKnicur. In Brazil and other countries in Latin America, 
we classify the centers as A, B, and C. We require a center to 
come into being spontaneously through the efforts of the local peo- 
pis and exist for a period of probation of about 2 years before we 

elp it at all. In its second stage, as a “B” center, we do give them 
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small cash grants which they use to procure English language teach- 
ing material. 

en, if we have the money, we try to give them an American 
grantee. Where they do not have the American grantee, they nor- 
mally make their own arrangements. In some cases they find a lo- 
cal person who has studied in the States who can teach English. 
Indeed, many of the large centers have large teaching staffs of which 
only one or two are Americans or American grantees. 

Senator Munpr. These are not limited, are they, to teaching opera- 
tion? Do you not have arrangements, a place where they can show a 

icture of our documentary library? As I envisioned this one down 
in the lower levels of Bogoté, a place where kids can get off the 
streets and get a warm bath and learn something about sanitation; 
there is nothing about teaching for a while. It is just to give them 
a glimpse of sanitary life. 

Mr. McKnieurt. That is right. They usually start out with the 
teaching of English; and the teaching of English provides most of 
their local revenues. But the teaching of English is itself of value 
to the provram hecause it carries a certain amount of information 
about the United States, the American system. 

However, as they (the centers) develop, they are encouraged to 
go on to much broader activities—to cultural activities of various 
kinds, exhibits, libraries, film programs, music programs, and in the 
case of the larger centers in Brazil actually sponsoring and acting 
as an impresario for the President’s fund attractions that come 


down. 
PUBLICIZING ICA AID 


Senator Etienper. I noted during my recent visit to South Amer- 
ica that one of your offices devoted 65 percent of its time to the task 
of telling the people of the country about the technical assistance we 
were giving to that country. 

Why should USIA be involved in such things as that? It ought 
to be self-evident. It is there to be seen. Yet, 65 percent of the 
effort of one of the USIA offices is devoted to that purpose. 

Mr. Auten. I remember your pointing that out. 

Senator Eiienper. I got that from your officer there. 

Senator Munpr. I am not sure that I would agree with you whole- 
heartedly that it is a waste of the money to tell the people of the 
country how much we are doing to be of assistance to them. This is 
a pretty expensive program and we should not expend our money 
there and let them be in the dark. We have to let them know that we 
are in this business. 

Senator Ettenver. Do you not think that ICA does it ? 

Senator Munpr. If they do, I do not think it should be exclusively 
their function. 

Mr. Atten. We are charged with the responsibility of publicizing 
the work of the ICA abroad. The act which Congress passes each 
year—the MSA legislation—I believe requires that specific effort 
must be made by the U.S. Government and the local authorities to 
inform the people of the things which the United States does for them. 

You and I, as individuals, might have our own ideas as to whether 
that provision of the act is right or wrong, but Reorganization Plan 
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No. 8 of 1953 requires USIA as an agency to carry out the language 
of the act of Congress requiring publicity abroad for our foreign aid 
activities. 


UNNRA EXPERIENCE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Senator Munpr. The reason that is in the act of Congress is the 
unhappy experience we had with UNNRA. I happened to be on a 
congressional committee of the House investigating UNNRA imme- 
diately after the war where we found in Czechoslovakia, for example, 
our American supplies were being stripped of American labels and 
Communist labels were being put on them. 

If we should be distributing these things somebody should know this 
comes from Uncle Sam. We do not want somebody else to get credit 
for the good we are trying to do in these countries if we are trying 
to create good will. 

Senator ELLeENpER. The large number of people we have there makes 
it self-evident. 


WORLDWIDE COST OF BINATIONAL CENTERS IN 1959 


Senator Munpr. As I understand it in 1959 this whole operation 
globally of binational centers is costing us $1,845,787 in appropriated 
funds and $2,208,716 in Public Law 480 funds. 

You anticipate in 1960 stepping this up because of the demand to 
$2,471,274 of appropriated funds. 

Mr. Posner. Those figures are correct, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I notice also, this year out of Public Law 480, in 
Austria, Italy, and Spain we have spent a considerable sum of money 
of Public Law 480 but you do not anticipate expending any Public 
Law 480 funds in those countries next year. Why is that? 

Mr. Posner. These are one-time projects. They are capital outlays. 

Senator Extenper. Mr. Allen, do you care to proceed with the 
report ¢ 

fr. ALLEN. Commenting on your report about your trip to Latin 
America ? 

Senator ELtenpeR. I thought you were in the process of doing that 

when we started off on the binational centers. 


BINATIONAL CENTER IN MEXICO CITY 


Mr. Auien. Let me continue for just one more minute on the bi- 
national centers. I think it is pertinent here to say that one of our 
most active binational centers is in Mexico City. There is a strong 
American community, of course, in Mexico City and one of the most 
dynamic Americans living in Mexico City is Mr. George Messersmith. 
He is on the board of the binational center. 

I do not mind saying here for the record that Mr. George Messer- 
smith, a career American diplomat who retired as American Ambas- 
sador to Argentina and has been living in Mexico City for the last 
12 years as the head of a public utility company, is very active and 
very interested in the binational center and is determined that it shall 
be independent, just as you were saying, Senator Ellender, that you 
wanted them to be. 

As a matter of fact, it has gotten to be something of a cause celebre. 
He is not going to let the American Government run his binational 
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center. He was in my office last week, using every possible argument 
for $100,000 worth of Public Law 480 funds in Mexico City to build an 
auditorium. He said his binational center group would do everything 
else—provide the land, arrange for American concerts, provide plat- 
forms for American visitors to speak from, if we would devote 
$100,000 of Public Law 480 funds for building the auditorium build- 
ing. 

I was very sympathetic to his plea and we will be able to provide it. 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS FOR MEXICO 


Senator Eitenver. Last year, you provided $400,000 to Mexico City 
out of Public Law 480 funds. 

Mr. Auten. In Mexico City ? 

Senator ELtenper. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. For centers besides that in Mexico City. 

Senator ELLenper. $400,000 is quite a sum. Personally, I am with 
Mr. Messersmith. Let the centers be handled by them, let them be 
developed by the local people. If you start getting into the act with 
Public Law 480 funds or any other funds, the binational centers will in 
the long run lose their identity as being something created by the local 

eople. 

Will the $154,000 for fiscal year 1960 be used in Mexico City or in all 
of Mexico ? 

Mr. Auten. In all of Mexico, sir. 

Senator ELtenver. What will that money be used for? 

Mr. Auten. That is for carrying on the ordinary activities of the 
U.S. Information Agency other than the binational centers. 

Senator Ettenver. According to the data that I have before me, it 
is for the binational centers. 

Mr. Aten. You are correct. That is primarily for the grantees in 
the binational center. 

Senator ELttenper. As a matter of fact, under your 1959 estimates, 
allotments to the binational centers will amount to $1,293,000 and 
Public Law 480, $933,621 or a total of $2.3 million for South and Cen- 
tral America alone. 

The point I am trying to make, Mr. Allen, is that if you accede to the 
requests of all of the people handling these binational centers and it 
becomes known that we are furnishing it here, there, and everywhere, 
the es will be so great that if you refuse, someone will get angry 
with us. 

Mr. Aten. It does not make any difference how large the demand 
- We cannot supply any more than we have of Public Law 480 

unds. 

Senator E:tenper. Yes; but when they are exhausted, then you 
will have to get each appropriation or make these people angry. 


VARIOUS USAGES OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS 


Mr. Auten. That is for the grantees. I am talking about the Pub- 
lic Law 480 funds. Now, those funds are limited and the first charge 
on Public Law 480 funds, I believe, is for the ordinary expenditures of 
the U.S. Government in those countries. The Treasury, of course, 
is going to see to it that that is taken care of. 
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Then for such surplus as may exist, the Budget Bureau will have to 
consider us among several applicants. These binational centers are 
not the only applicants for Public Law 480 funds. 

Senator Munpr. Who makes the determination ? 

Mr. Atten. The Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Munpr. Do you know how much Public Law 480 money we 
have generated in Mexico? 

Mr. Atten. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Posner. I believe I have that information available. I will 
check, sir. 

Senator Exienper. I do not think you have much. 


AGENCY EFFORTS TO OBTAIN PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS 


Mr. Aten. I may say I am pushing the Bureau of the Budget as 
hard as I can to get our share of Public Law 480 funds for binational 
centers. With all due respect, sir, to the position you have taken 
in your report, 1 would welcome your explaining your point of 
view. It seems to me paradoxical that on the one hand you say we 
ought to do much more with binational centers than we are doing 
now, and on the other hand, you say we ought to withdraw any 
support from binational centers. 

enator ELLenDer. Encourage the construction of the centers by 
thelocal people. That can be easily done. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me give you an example in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Senator Exitenper. I do not object to the use of funds to pay the 
teachers. Do you see the point ? 

Mr. Atten. I see. 

PROGRAM PRIORITIES 


Senator ELtenper. If you would reduce South and Central Amer- 
ica and use that money for binational centers I am sure you would 
get better results. 

Mr. Auten. I have noted, sir, your opposition to our press activities 
in Latin America. I would like Mr. McKnight to tell you of the 
activities of our press service in Latin America with particular refer- 
ence to Brazil. 

Mr. McKniceur. Senator, you will recall that we had a very inter- 
esting discussion on precisely these points in Rio about 4 or 5 months 
ago. I told you at the time that I was in hearty agreement with 
your belief that the binational centers were just about the best thing 
we have down there. I do not agree, however, that our other services 
down there are expendable. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. McKnight, as I remember, you were all for 
the binational centers. You completely agreed with me. 

Mr. McKnicurt. I rated them. You asked me to put them in 
priority, sir. I told you if I had one thing to keep I would keep 
the binational centers. If I had two things to keep, I would keep 
the binational centers and exchange-of-persons program. 

Senator Ex.enper. Did you not also say that it would be more ad- 
vantageous to spend more of the money appropriated to USIA, for 
binational centers. 

Mr. McKnienr. Sir, let me go back—— 

Senator ELtenver. Did you not tell me that? 
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Mr. McKnieut. Not to my recollection, sir. I said that my 

riorities would be in that order. But I did not feel that we could 

ispense with the other services that we have. I agree entirely with 
Mr. Allen that for the long haul these things are most important. 
But I think we have a short-range problem, also; and I think our 
press service abroad is one of our best short-range tools to deal with 
this problem. 

Senator ELLenNper. Would you dispense with any of them? 

Mr. McKnienrt. In Brazil today, no, sir, not today. 

Senator ELLeNpER. You want the whole show the way it is going? 

Mr. McKnienrt. Well, sir, you will recall also that the 2 years I 
was in Brazil I reduced the dollar level of the program somewhat. 
That means that I might do less in the press field; but it does not 
mean that I would do nothing, sir. 


EVALUATION OF USIA BY AMERICAN AMBASSADORS 


Mr. Atien. Let me say, Senator, and I speak now as a career 
Foreign Service officer from the State Department, that I know per- 
fectly well that there has been a certain amount of lag in the appreci- 
ation by the career Foreign Service for the work of USIA. There 
may be still some reluctance on the subject. But a great deal of my 
time these days is spent talking with career as well as noncareer 
American Ambassadors from various parts of the world who come 
to my office to put pressure on me to increase USIA work in their 
~— countries. 

ur Ambassaddor to Morocco was in yesterday. The day before 
that it was our Ambassador to South Africa. I could go on down 
the line reporting their pleas for more personnel, more funds for 
USIA activity in this or that country. It is coming like an avalanche 
now. 

Senator EL.enper. I could give you the reverse of that. That is 
why I asked that the Ambassadors from various countries be called 
to testify before this committee. 

Mr. Auten. I know two or three Ambassadors in Latin America, 
Senator, who are not very much sold on the USIA program. I have 
talked with them. 

Senator ELLenper. Not only two or three. I would imagine maybe 
40 percent of them are not. They are all for the binational centers 
though, I will tell you that. 

Mr. Auten. That is correct, sir. I agree that there is not a single 
Ambassador that I know of in Latin America who is not thoroughly 
enthusiastic about the binational centers. 

Senator E.ienper. That is why I say we should go forward with 
that program and cut back on some others. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 BALANCE IN MEXICO 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I have found the answer to the 
question. We have $12,163,921.25 on balance in our Public Law 480 
funds in Mexico. TI would like to make a comment on what the chair- 
man has said about these press people. 
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ADVANTAGES OF BINATIONAL CENTER PROGRAM 


Also, he has said a couple of times that he thought if we could 
take the money away from the U.S. Information library and devote 
it to binational centers it would be money well spent. I think we 
have to keep in mind that this battle for the minds of man overseas 
has to be waged at various different levels of intellectual achievement. 

When we were first setting up the Smith-Mundt Act years ago, we 
had long debates between the two types of thinking. For a while, 
the bill almost took on the nature of limitation which would limit our 
information service eoverseas to the so-called mtellectual or leadersnip 
groups. 

Very persuasive arguments were presented by the State Department 
at the time that these were the minds we have to win over. I think 
the House acted wisely, and the Senate concurred at that time, in say- 
ing that it is also important that we begin to win friends among tne 
people who are not so well educated and who cannot speak the English 
language or have no education at all, because they tend to move on 
up in the stratum of leadership and society, also. 

Your binational center has done well with the people in the back- 
ward communities who need to get little better facilities for play- 
grounds and sanitation and so forth. But your library is an essential 

art of providing contacts for people who are educated, who are in the 
eadership, who use them. 

Senator ELLenpEer. We have those in the binational centers. In 
addition to pressing for more money for the binational centers, I also 
indicated that the exchange program should be increased by taking 
moneys from other programs which have not proved to be effective. 

Senator Munpr. I think also you need service of an intelligent press 
officer through his contact with the people in the radio, television, and 

ublication world who are writing things about the people in the 
United States. It does not mean that he will take a bandas and write 
itassuch. I think the impression of the USIA on it may not always 
be desirable. But he does go to these important people with the facts 
of life in the United States in the form available to them which they 
would not otherwise get. 

In turn, their thinking, their writing, would do a great deal for 
cultivating friendship for this part of the record. 


BINATIONAL CENTER PROGRAM, FISCAL YEAR 1959 AND 1960 


Senator Extenper. I will ask that there be incorporated in the 
record at this point a statement indicating where the binational centers 
are located and the amount of money spent both out of appropriated 
and Public Law 480 funds. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


BINATIONAL CENTER PROGRAM 


A binational center is a private cultural organization chartered under the laws 
prevailing in the host country. Its membership is composed of leading local 
citizens and resident Americans. The centers are established to promote the 
mutual good will which exists between the host country and the United States. 

The following information reflects the Agency’s assistance to these binational 
centers financed from its regular salaries and expenses program and from for- 
eign currencies as authorized by Public Law 480 (sec. 104(j)). The amounts 
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stated for Public Law 480 are consistent with the estimates submitted on May 
12, 1959, to the Bureau of the Budget in compliance with their instruction of 
March 18, 1959, for a supplemental budget submission. While these estimates 
differ somewhat from the information schedules contained in the President’s 


budget, they more accurately reflect the current plans of the Agency for use of 
Public Law 480 currencies. 


Estimated total costs of binational center program, fiscal years 1959 and 1960 
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tine ned OE Te Tnccnmbannenns 20, 727 «Re eR | 43, 727 
PIR none wok citer nw acae eh PMS el 35, 327 WERE. bonnacncectcs 35, 327 
lin tae ntiatiad 124, 500 400, 000 524, 500 NGG GO) bo 5enes 4. c5ce 154, 000 
I eg on ora aaa NT LSocnntina cece 15, 633 | Np eee 38, 633 
I i a I ns csctin eines 37, 000 I iii asiptniatedhenicen 36, 000 
OO tis cittinn ce deen nil SS 20, 200 OD Leta oie 43, 200 
RET t hin, Shabana mee 71, 787 118, 143 189, 930 SE RE cB onde matenceen aes 83, 787 
IN a Na a a I lee a 23, 000 81, 481 104, 481 
0). Ee ee 97, O08 Ni epccpended- 97, 000 BE donde wl hounds 113, 000 
ee ee olen ce dic kh celnc sd die ceils ha bonds sb bplidadesswcudndlsavacsipebetiiunpeseie 

PR eieaiesacaph boats | 1, 293, 322 | 933,621 | 2,226,943 | 1,636,176 198, 606 1, 834, 782 

WEST EUROPE 

eS ns chaclis cei cole | 39, 500 40, 216 79, 716 IE ck iscrabioanees 39, 500 
i te i ta dase tesla mendes kee a 155, 000 155, 000 BE Binciscchanirn 33, 366 
ee ia acta ake wkd 13, 988 372, 100 386, 088 _) RE 49, 993 

I tt aes Rete te 53, 488 567, 316 620, 804 Rats WE 1b <ersien cacti 122, 859 

Grand total_...........- 1, 845, 787 | 2,208,716 | 4,054,503 | 2,471,724 | 1,886,345 4, 358, 069 
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AGENCY ACTIVITY IN RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Mr. AtteEN. With your permission, I wish to refer one aspect of 
the USIA work mentioned by Senator Mundt, which is the increasing 
amount of work we do with local radio and television stations in 
Latin America. The amount of shortwave listening naturally tends 
to decrease when more local stations on standard waves are broad- 
casting. We place a very gratifying amount of material on the local 
radio including news and cultural programs. As television increases, 
we shall of course work with local television. 

In Mexico City recently, for example, one of the Mexico City tele- 
vision stations decided to put on a course of 13 programs of English- 
language teaching. We cooperated with the station in putting on 
those programs. They astonished everybody by achieving the highest 
listener rating any television program ever had in Mexico City. 

Those are the kind of activities that are good and important for 
us to carry on. 

Senator Ettenper. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. Your two principal recommendations were 
an increase in the binational centers and a drastic reduction, if not 
elimination, of the press programs. I think we have had a very full 
discussion of those two points. 


WRUL BROADCASTING STATION 


Senator Munpr. In connection with what you just said about radio 
and television, one old controversial issue which we have every year 
is how much money is to be devoted to the service of WRUL Broad- 
casting Co., by Walter Lemmon, one of the early devotees of this 
whole system who has provided, in my opinion, some very valuable 
supplementary programs because of the fact he does operate through 
private channels with standard-wave broadcasting and is able to get 
American news programs and other programs carried by stations 
owned within the country. 

I notice that the House report suggests that $350,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money, which has been expended during the current fiscal 
year might well be eliminated, that that service has produced very 
poor results. 

I would like to have your comments in that connection because 
from what I know about it I would not be inclined to go along with 
the House evaluation of those results. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. Senator Mundt, you may recall that 10 years 
ago, when I was connected with this activity, I carried out a policy 
of trying to use private broadcasting to the maximum extent. I wish 
there were more private broadcasting in the shortwave field, beamed 
toward overseas countries, or that private companies would place 
programs on local standard wave stations abroad. I like to encourage 
that idea. We have had surveys made of the results of the program 
by station WRUL. It is listened to; there is no doubt about that. 

In all frankness, we have not been certain that it was always the 
best possible utilization of those funds, but I have been inclined to go 
along with the concept because of my genuine interest in trying, as 
long as we can, to see if private broadcasting to foreign countries can 


be kept alive. 
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NBC AND CBS CONTRACTS 


You may recall that in the early days of this program, the two great 
networks, NBC and CBS, took contracts under the Voice of America 
for doing private broadcasting. They dropped out. They are no 
longer interested even in a contract from us. 

Senator Munpr. They dropped out because they were disinclined to 
give your Agency anything to say about the kind of program that 
they were going to produce with the Agency’s money. 

Mr. Auten. That is right, sir. 

Senator Munpr. It may be a misuse of the word to say they 
“dropped” out. They may have been dropped. I am not sure of what 
did happen. It did not work out. 

Mr. Auten. That is right. It did not work out. 

Senator Extenper. The committee will stand in recess until tomor- 
row at 10 o’clock to hear the judiciary. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., Tuesday, June 9, 1959, the hearing was 
recessed, to be reconvened at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, June 10, 1959.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDI- 
CIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1960 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m. pursuant to notice, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson (chairman of the subcommit- 
to) presiding. 
resent : Suktdes Johnson, Hayden, Pastore, Bible, Dodd, and 
Dworshak. 
THE JUDICIARY 


U.S. Customs Court 


STATEMENTS OF WEBSTER J. OLIVER, CHIEF JUDGE; PAUL P. RAO, 
JUDGE; JAMES E. DWYER, CLERK; AND DARWIN H. ANDERSON, 
BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING OFFICER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
OF THE U.S. COURTS 


APPEAL LETTER 


Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. We are de- 
lighted to have with us Judge Webster J. Oliver, Judge Paul P. Rao, 
and James KE. Dwyer. 

The first appeal item relates to salaries and expenses, Customs 
Court. The 1960 budget estimate was $832,000 and the House allowed 
$750,000. This is a reduction of $82,000 under the estimate but an 
increase of $11,700 when compared with the 1959 appropriations for 
the court. 

The appeal letter of May 27, 1959, from the chief judge, Webster J. 
Oliver, will be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


U.S. Customs Court, 
New York, May 27, 1959. 

Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee on the Appro- 
priations for 1959 for the Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR JOHNSON: It is respectfully requested that your committee con- 
sider the following proposed amendment to title III of the Department of State 

nd _—* the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1960 (H.R. 


It is respectfully requested that the amount of $750,000 allotted the U.S. 
Customs Court in H.R. 7343 be increased to $822,880. This amounts to an in- 
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crease of $72,880, comprising the sums of $47,880 for 12 new positions and $25,000 
to be used in obtaining a survey for the modernization of the court’s filing, in- 
dexing, and recording system. The judges of the court feel both items to be 
necessary and proper. 

The additional amounts requested herein were included in the original state. 
ment but were not approved by the House of Representatives. There is attached 
a detailed explanation and justification of the items. 

We shall appreciate having the opportunity to appear before your committee 
in support of the request and to furnish whatever additional information the 
committee may desire. 


Very truly yours, 
WEBSTER J. OLIVER, Chief Judge. 


CustoMs CouURT 


Salaries and expenses 


RC ROO steed hein ei patigs deep inameenndecmnmemein SORE 
NS SU ts te ae ance eee mere aieineweniaks 738, 300 
Blouse allowance (reduction of '$82,000)_........................_.- 750, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 24, line 15, strike out “$750,000” ” and insert in lieu thereof “$822,880” ”, 
or an increase of $72,880. 


HOUSE REPORT NO. 876 (P. 15) 


“The bill includes $750,000 for this court, an increase of $11,700 over the 
amount appropriated for the present fiscal year and a decrease of $82,000 in the 


amount of the budget estimate.” 
JUSTIFICATION 


Twelve additional positions requested, $47,880 

This budget request includes provisions for the addition of two new G§8-9 
positions. Previous budgets have included a provision for an associate law 
clerk at grade GS-9 with an entrance salary of $5,985 per annum. The request 
for this GS-9 position is to reinstate this position which has been in our budget 


since the fiscal year of 1956. The position was reclassified in the fiscal year 1959 


and designated as deputy clerk. Because of the increase in issues of law and of 
the necessity of having a capable person trained in the intricacies of customs 
work to assist in chambers due to illness or for other reasons, the position is 
deemed necessary. 

The associate law clerk GS-9 position has as minimum qualifications extended 
professional training in law, equivalent to that represented by graduation from 
a law school of recognized standing, admission to the bar of the highest court of 
a State, and to the bar of a court of appeals of the United States; considerable 
previous experience, namely, at least 2 years’ experience in the practice of law 
or of legal research, and considerable latitude for the exercise of independent 
judgment in legal research. 

It is believed by the court that persons possessing such qualifications would be 
of considerable value. The court is confronted with many legal questions in 
respect to practice and procedure, process, summonses, writs, subpenas, etc., and 
the service thereof, letters rogatory, commissions, depositions, witnesses, and 
their testimony. These questions arise because of the nationwide geographical 
extent of the court’s jurisdiction which cuts across Federal judicial districts 
and the lines of the 48 States, and because of sections 547(a), 872, 1651, 2201, 
and 2202, and 2071 especially, and other general provisions of the Judiciary and 
Judicial Procedure Act of June 25, 1948. 

The court, accordingly, respectfully requests the Congress to appropriate the 
necessary funds to authorize the appointment of an associate law clerk at 
grade GS-9 to replace the position in past budgets which was absorbed by reclas 
sification of the position. 

An additional new position at GS-9 is also requested in this budget. The 
court in the near future hopes to change its quarters from the existing building 
to a new building. Congress has appropriated funds for the purchase of 4 
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site and for the completion of architectural plans. The building will serve as 
quarters not only for the court but will also house several of the Federal agencies 
in the city of New York, making these agencies more readliy accessible to the 
public. The progress on this development has been accelerated in recent 
months. The court has a committee of the judges to deal specifically with the 
problems arising with the new building, and the court facilities therein. This 
committee has as its chairman the Honorable Paul P. Rao, judge of this court. 
The work of the chairman of the committee and the committee itself has in- 
creased materially and has put a tremendous burden on Judge Rao and the 
judges of the committee. So that things run smoothly, it has been necessary 
for the chairman to meet on numerous occasions with officials of the city of 
New York, the General Services Administration, and other governmental 
agencies involved as well as members of Congress and congressional committees. 
All meetings and actions must be reported in detail to the judges on the com- 
mittee and the other judges of the court. All of this work is time consuming. 
The court feels that an assistant to the new building committee has become 
necessary until such time as the building has been completed. As the plans 
for the building are formulated and the building commences to be erected, this 
work of coordinating and checking on the court’s needs will substantially 
increase. 

Moreover, it will be necessary for the court to have available to it a person 
familiar with the general construction business to act as liaison between it and 
the various architects, engineers, and other officials of General Services Admin- 
istration and of the city of New York who may be engaged in the preparation 
of plans and specifications for the proposed customs courthouse and Federal 
office building. This person must be capable of ascertaining whether or not 
the facilities desired by the court have been adequately embodied in projected 
specifications. He may be either a full-time or part-time employee. Because 
of the qualifications required and the responsibility of the position, it is felt 
that a minimum grade of GS-9 at a salary of $5,985 is necessary. 

It is respectfully requested that sufficient funds be appropriated by the Con- 
gress to employ an assistant to the committee on the new building at a grade 
of GS-9 with a salary of $5,985. 

Request is made also for additional employees in the clerk-stenographer, clerk- 
typist, clerk, and messenger categories of the court. Ten new positions in all 
are requested. In the past 2 years, the number of new cases has increased. 
With continued changes in the Tariff Act, in the trade agreements and related 
customs provisions of the law, the caseload will increase. The number of cases 
to be docketed on outport dockets has increased, particularly with ports on 
the west coast. 

A survey has been made by the clerk’s office, and it is deemed necessary to 
have the additional seven new positions. Three of these positions are being 
requested in the clerk-stenographer GS-4 category. Two of these positions will 
be assigned to the stenographic and typing division and one to the library. 
Four are being requested in the clerk or clerk-typist category at GS-3. These 
would preferably be male employees and would be assigned to the protest and 
reappraisement divisions. The employing of these additional employees will 
help to stabilize the work force of the court. 

The files of the court should be arranged in such a fashion as to obtain 
maximum security. A certain amount of freedom has traditionally been per- 
mitted the outside attorneys in the files of the court. This has resulted in con- 
fusion and dislocation of records. It is desired to put an adequate check on 
these files, and assign personnel to assure that all files are properly receipted for 
and returned timely. Part of the additional help will be used for this purpose. 

Three additional personnel are also requested in the clerk-messenger GS-3 
category. The marshal or the chief deputy marshal is required to be in attend- 
ance at all court sessions. Should the judge or judges sitting in court require 
something outside of the courtroom, the marshal or chief deputy marshal must 
leave the courtroom unattended to obtain it. A messenger is believed necessary 
to run these errands and permit the several divisions of the court to remain 
attended. At the present time, the court has only one full-time messenger. 

It is respectfully requested that the Congress appropriate sufficient sums for 
the addition of three grade GS-4 positions and seven grade GS-3 positions in 
accordance with the needs outlined above. 
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Other contractual services 


Survey for the modernization of the court’s filing, indexing, and recording 
system. 

As can be seen from the statistical report, the caseload of the court is over 
200,000 cases. In each year, there are received approximately between 40,000 
and 50,000 cases. Usually slightly more are decided and terminated. Each 
case must be docketed and calendared and in each case a decision and judgment 
must be rendered. The court hopes, in the not too distant future, to be located 
in a new and more efficient building. Prior to moving to this building, the 
court desires to establish whether or not its system of recording, filing, and 
indexing cases can be updated. At the present time, procedures are being used 
which have been in existence since the inception of the court with only slight 
modifications from time to time. 

During the course of the year, approximately 380 calendars are prepared 
for hearings at New York and 159 for hearings at ports other than New York. 
Often one calendar will involve thousands of cases. Each of these cases must 
be processed by the clerks of the division individually and by hand. Fach case 
must be numbered, jacketed, indexed on a card, and calendared. All of this 
work is hand processed, is time consuming, and is subject to human error. In 
addition, notices of receipt and notices of hearing must be sent in every case. 

The court’s fi'es are bundle filed in protest cases and box filed in reappraise- 
ment cases. Filing in boxes and by bundle is cumbersome and antiquated. It is 
believed that the survey would result in a changeover to a modern flat filing 
svstem. If this is achieved before going into the new court facilities, proper 
arrangements can be made in the construction of the building to contain built-in 
filing space. 

It is believed that some sort of machine system can be adapted for court use, 
and therebv save many man-hours now involved in cumbersome procedures. 
Attemnts have been made on a gratis basis to have several of the private con- 
cerns who deal in machine indexing, filing, and recording system survey the 
court’s system. However, the results have not been satisfactory. It is believed 
that better results can be achieved from these firms on a pav-as-you-go basis, 

One of the concerns of the court is the establishment of controls over its cases, 
At the present time to establish statistical statements of cases pending in the 
court or before any division or single judge. it is necessary to make #n individual 
survey of all cases and manually count these cases. A survey may find a system 
which would be adaptable to court use and which would at any time be able to 
establish the current workload of the court. It would also enable the court 
to check at all times whether the cases are being properly identified, moved to 
decisions. and terminated. 

In addition, machines which would duplicate and combine several phases of 
court procedures may he uncovered through such a survey. This combining of 
several operations could result in savings on paper and other materials used 
in the various operations of the court as well as valuable man-hours. 

It is contemplated either to have the survey made by a governmental agency 
qualified to do the work or, if this proves not to be feasible, by an outside man- 
agement consultant concern that is so qualified. Inquiry with the Treasury 
Denartment, the General Services Administration, National Archives Division, 
and several of the consultant firms who have done work for the Government has 
develoned the information that the cost for such a survey would he apnroximately 
$25,000. While this is not a firm estimate. it seems reasonable either as reim- 
bursement of a governmental agency. such as the National Archives of the 
General Services Administration, or for an outside contract. Initial progress 
has been made on this work by a representative of the National Archives Divi- 
sion. 

The savings which might be anticipated from the results of such a survey 
would more than compensate for the amount appropriated. It is respectfully 
requested that the Congress appropriate the sum of $25,000 for a survey to 
modernize the court’s filing, indexing, and recording system. 
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Customs Court 


Summary of positions requested for 1960 


———— — — ee nets ou 


Addi- 


| | 
; 
tional 


| Number 
of people | 
Duties | with Grade | Salary 


} 


New positions money 
similar |requested|requested| required 
| duties | in 1960 
| | budget ! 








Associate law clerk --.. 1 | Attorney to engage in legal 0| GS-9 $5, 985 | $5, 990 
research for judges and court. | 

Assistant to the com- 1 | Liaison between court, judges, | 0} GS-9 5, 985 
mittee on the new and city, State, and Federal | 
building. agencies as well as private 
institutions interested in new 
building to be constructed in 
the New York area. Tempo- | 
rary position to absorb in- | 
| 

| 

| 








creased work while new build- 
ing is being erected. 
Clerk-stenographers - - 2| Type decisions of court in | 1} GS-4 
stenographic and typing divi- 
sion and to substitute on a 
part-time basis as stenogra- 
phers in judges’ chambers or | 
where necessary in clerk’s 


3, 755 





| 
| 
| 
| 





office. 

Clerk-stenographer - - - 1 | Assist in the editing and publish- 0} GS-4 } 3, 755 
ing of decisions, do necessary 
typing and stenographie work } 
in the library of the court, also 
be used as stenographer when 
required as a substitute in 
judges’ chambers and clerk’s 
office. 

Clerk or clerk-ty pists ?. 2 | Assist in preparation of calendars 2] GS-3 3, 495 7,030 
in reappraisement division, | 
perform general clerical duties, 
type notices of trials and hear- 
ings and file cases. 

Assist in preparation of calendars 2} GS-3 3, 495 
in protest division, perform | 
general clerical duties, type 
notices, and file cases. : 

Performs messenger duties for 32] Gs-3 3, 495 10, 545 
the court, servicing the 9 | 
judges of the court, the clerk’s 
office, and its divisions, routes 
mai! both within the building | 
and outside the building, 
performs general clerical | 

duties, and will assist in the | | 
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filing duties of the clerk’s 
office. 





1 These figures are computed on the hourly rate for fiscal year 1960, hence are slightly higher than annual 


ey aucted in schedule. 
? The court has recently reorganized the filing systems in the reappraisement and protest divisions and 
in the sample room. The reorganization is stil! to be completed in accordance with a survey that is being 
made for the court. Ultimately adaitional help will be required to service the files and meet the demands 
of the outside attorneys and public. The positions indicated will be used part time for this work. These 
duties are new, and no people have been assigned these duties prior to this time. 

3 Two clerks are now being used ona part-time basis to meet the needs for messengers in the court. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Jounson. All right, Judge, would you explain why you 
need this sum added to the House bill ? 

Judge Oxtver. The House allowed us $11,700. That simply takes 
care of the mandatory increases over which we have no control. They 
have to be allowed, and they have to be paid. 

Senator Jounson. You are speaking of the $11,700 over what you 
paid last year? 

Judge Ortver. Yes,sir. That is for employees. 

Senator Jounson. Did your request include new jobs? 
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INCREASES REQUESTED 


Judge Oxtver. Yes. We are asking for restitution by the Senate 
committee here of $72,880, which takes care of the additional em- 

loyees that we want, and I will tell you why. It also includes an 
item of $25,000 which we asked for for a survey of the court by an 
outside agency to ascertain if possible any improvements that could 
be made. 

I am not going to stress before you gentlemen here that $25,000, 
and if you want to strike it off very quickly, it is not going to cause any 
heartache here because since that time, and with the economy in mind 
which has always guided us in our court, we found that we could use 
the services of GSA where they have a special section now with spe- 
cially trained personnel for that very purpose, and we have had them 
in, and we have used them, and we are making a great deal of progress, 


PAST YEARS’ APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


I might say there that we are in our court, and I am proud of it, 
very economy minded. Down through the years we have worked on 
the principle that where we did not use all the money that was given 
to us we turned it back to the Government. There are two schools of 
thought there. One is, never return anything to the Government, be- 
cause you will be accused of asking for too much, and the other is my 
theory: If you do not use it and turn it back, it will be appreciated, 
and when you do ask for something you will get it. The only trouble 
with that is the personnel of the committees change, and the year you 
show what a good boy you were, you come back before a committee 
of different personnel, and they do not remember that. 

Senator Jounson. Would you supply for the past few years the 
amount appropriated and the amount expended ? 

Judge Oxrtver. I will be glad to do that. I know I told the House 
committee for a certain number of years we have returned over 
$150,000 to the Government that we had not used. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Requested schedule of appropriations and obligations for the past 6 years of the U.S. 
Customs Court with unexpended amounts indicated 











Year Appropria- | Obligation | Unexpended 
tion balance 

1964_.._.- caleba saben : : setaslliecdead e $488, 000 $429, 310 $58, 690 
il cle ht call, ete alt dition atatisiuteln bbguinare rs a vgitiecs ate mail 495. 630 480, 401 15, 229 
1956__.__- ight . inde s ; ‘ ppthenhall 678, 270 676, 276 1, 994 
SE ctina dias ‘ 625, 000 595, 913 29, 087 
1958__. : — 677, 010 675, 27% 1 1, 737 
1959__. : s wai 738, 300 2716, 832 2 21, 468 





t Approximately $20,000 was unexpended for this year, but the major portion of this was used to absorb 
the retroactive pay increases of our employees without the necessity of going to the Congress for a supple 


mental appropriation. 
2 Approximate. 


INCREASES IN APPROPRIATIONS 


Judge Oxiver. We did not rush into spending it at the end of the 
year, and get something we did not actually need. We think we are 
entitled to a certain amount of credit for that. 
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Senator JoHnson. You are to be commended for that, and if you 
will supply us with the figures that dramatically points that up, I am 
sure every member of the committee will applaud the action you have 
taken. 

Here is our problem: Your court received an appropriation in 1950 
of $405,600; in 1951, $417,465; in 1952, $457,000; in 1953, $467,000; 
in 1954 it went up to $488,000; in 1955, $495,630; in 1956, $678,270; in 
1957, $625,000; in 1958, $677,010; in 1959, $738,300; in 1960, $750,000. 

That is what the House has allowed this year, so over that 10-year 
period your appropriations for the salaries and expenses of the Cus- 
toms Court has gone from $405,000 to $750,000. You started out with 
64 positions, and now you have 81 allowed by the House, but the 
expenses have increased from $405,000 to $750,000, not quite double. 

Judge Rao. You must not overlook the fact, Senator, the increase in 
judges’ salaries have been included in that as well as the increase 
of the help that Congress has given us. 

Senator Jounson. I do not say they are improper expenditures, and 
I do not allege they are wasteful. I am just saying in connection with 
the amounts appropriated and the amounts you have saved, we want 
that in the record. I know that each member will want to study it. 

Here is what we are confronted with: When we go out there, they 
say, “You started out here when this administration came into office, 
and you were spending $467,000 to operate this court and now you have 
it up to $750,000. What has happened there? Well, judges’ salaries 
have increased. Have they doubled? Is that the cause of the 
increase ?” 

That is what we have to justify with 98 men who are not familiar 
with this, so that is why I ask the judge to give the amount appro- 
priated and the amount he has turned back so we can show to all the 
members what has happened, and I know that they will commend any 
efforts that you made to economize, because we always look with favor 
upon that. 

Judge Oxiver. I will give you another example which I think should 
be recognized by the committee along this line of economy. We had 
found that we could secure some part-time workers, some married 
women, for example, whose children were in school who were able to 
work from 10:30 to 3. Wecould get them in on an hourly basis to type 
decisions, and soon. They have proved very, very effective. We think 
that was a very good point in our favor. 

Senator Pasrorr. Fundamentally, what is the function of the court? 


FUNCTION OF THE CUSTOMS COURT 


Judge Ortver. U.S. Customs Court handles every possible question 
that can arise between an importer and his Government over the im- 
portation of merchandise, even to questions affecting the constitution- 
ality of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. We overlap at times 
in terms of internal revenue questions. 

Senator Pastore. Any delay in the adjudication of these matters re- 
bounds in what—loss of money to the Treasury of the United States? 

Judge Ottver. One of the cliches of law is “justice delayed is jus- 
tice denied.” That is one of the oldest sayings in law. That means 
if you take 3 or 4 years or 5 years between the time a suit is started 
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and the time of a decision, a man may go into bankruptcy, transfer his 
property out and make a judgment, if secured, absolutely worthless, 
In that case, justice has been denied. 

In the Customs Court, the importer, before he gets his merchandise 
out of the hands of the Government, must pay what the Government 
says is due. In other words, the importer will say a little flute or 
harmonica or saxophone sold in the dime store is a musical instru- 
ment. I am not going to give you the modern rates of duty under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, but under the 1930 Tariff Act, 
if he could establish this was a musical instrument he would pay only 
25 percent duty, but if the Government claims that it is probably 9 
toy, he would pay 70 percent. 

Senator Pastore. In other words, expedition in this court means 
the importer would get money back that is being wheeled from him 
which he considers to be an overcharge by the imposition of the 
customs? 

Judge Oxtver. That is correct. The form of his claim is to have 
returned to him duties improperly extracted from him. 

Senator Pastore. Is there any complaint about delay ? 

Judge Rao. They can get a trial within 60 days. 

Senator Pastore. Are you arguing for the additional positions for 
them or against them ? 

Judge Oxrtver. Getting out the decisions and the calendars and the 
typing work in our court, the law insists that an opinion must be 
written by the judges in all cases in our court. The U.S. Customs 
Court is different from any other Federal court, although it is in the 
same status. There has been criticism in the press about delays in 
certain sections of the country in certain courts. 

Senator Pasrore. That is quite common in every State of the Union. 

Judge Ortver. That does not apply in our courts, and yet we will 
have 150,000 cases in our calendar. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Senator Pasrore. What are these 12 positions for ? 

Judge Rao. These 12 positions are for these reasons: Only last 
month I volunteered to sit in the eastern district of New York in the 
district court. I was pretty well caueht up with my work and I 
thought I would give it some time. The chief judge assigned me 
there. We worked with such a minimum of personnel, I regret to say, 
the chief indge could not give me a man to accompany me to Brooklyn, 
not. a bailiff, a secretary—he did not have anybody to give me. 

This is the condition the covrt is in. and the economy our chief 

judge imposes on the court. We admire the economy bat we feel 
also—and I have been requested to come here by the judges—as you 
know, our court is bipartisan—to come down here and especially urge 
yon to reinstate this $47.880 for the 12 persons. 
' For example, if a case is tried before me—like on Monday, there 
was a calendar call of I do not know how many thousands of cases. 
Judge Lawrence is out in South Carolina; Jude Ford is in North 
Dakota: I took their two calendars. Some of those cases T dis- 
missed; some were abandoned. 

Now. a judgment will not be entered on those cases for at least 3 
months because of the fact that we do not have the personnel. 
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Senator Pastore. What personnel ? 

Judge Rao. Clerk-typists, clerk-stenographers, and messengers. 

We only have a marshal. You see, we are not divided where there 
isa budget for the marshal, a budget for our court reporters, a budget 
for the judges, and a budget for our clerical help. Altogether, in- 
cluding the 9 judges, their law assistants and their secretaries, that 
is 21 persons. Take that away from the 81 and we have about 50 
persons left on our payroll to actually do the work. 

That means they have to send these dockets all over the United 
States. In the meanwhile, one of the court reporters has to accom- 
pany the judge all over the country. Next month I will be sitting 
in Providence disposing of customs cases. We do not even take a 
secretary or a bailiff or anybody when we are holding court outside 
of New York, only the court reporter, who acts as court. clerk, stenog- 
rapher, court reporter, and everything else. 


LACK OF CLERKS 


Senator Pastore. Does the lack of these clerks and stenographers 
take valuable time away from you? Are you compelled to do menial 
work that other people are supposed to do? 

Judge Rao. Absolutely. Some of our judges cannot even get a 
messenger. Some of them have to do their menial errands or what- 
ever it may be, which, if we had clerks, for example, we could eliminate 
all that and the judges could give more time to their own work. 

I will speak as long as you gentlemen want me, or as shortly. 

Those two GS-9 positions, one for a law trainee 

Senator JoHnson. Let’s get this in perspective here. You made 
this request to the House and the House reduced you $82,000, but 
after they reduced you that much you still had $11,700 more in the 
House bill than you got last year. As I understand it, the chief judge 
says that $11,700 just takes care of mandatory increases. 





MODERNIZATION STUDIES 


You had $25,000 for modernization studies that the GSA is going 
to do for you or is in the process of doing. As I understand it, the 
chief judge says it is all right to leave that out so it gets down to one 
question that the committee has to decide, and all we want to know 
is what your judgment is concerning the absolute necessity of 12 new 
jobs costing $47,880. Isthat correct ? 

Judge Rao. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. So you want 12 jobs and $11,780 that the House 
refused to give you? 

Judge Rao. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. What are you going to do with it? 

Judge Rao. May I state—— 

Senator Jounson. Here we have the associate law clerk, engaging 
in legal research for judges, $5,990. Let me give the committee the 
general thing here, assistant to the committee on the new building; 
liaison between court, judges, and city, State, and Federal agencies as 
well as private institutions interested in new building to be constructed 
in the New York area. Temporary position to absorb increased work 
while new building is being erected ; $5,990. 
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Two clerk-stenographers; type decisions of court in Stenographic 
and Typing Division and to substitute on a part-time basis as stenog- 
raphers in judges’ chambers or where necessary in clerk’s office ; $7,530, 

One clerk-stenographer ; assist in the editing and publishing of de- 
cisions, do necessary typing and stenographic work in the library of 
the court, also be used as stenographer when required as a substitute 
in judges’ chambers and clerk’s office; $3,765. 

Two clerks or clerk-typists; assist in preparation of calendars in 
Reappraisement Division, perform general clerical duties, type notices 
of trials and hearings and file cases; $7,030. 

Assist in preparation of calendars in Protest Division, perform 
general clerk duties, type notices, and file cases; $7,030. 

Three clerk-messengers; performs messenger duties for the court, 
servicing the nine judges of the court, the clerk’s office, and its divisions, 
routes mail both within the building and outside the building, per- 
forms general clerical duties and will assist in the filing duties of 
the clerk’s office ; $10,545. 

So I assume that that adds up to a total of $47,800. 

Specifically, what do you have to say about the necessity of these 
specific positions and which ones are considered the most important 
to you because we have to have a priority here. 

The leader of the country is talking about sound money and people 
are getting frightened about all these appropriations and the inability 
of the Government to finance itself, so we want to be prudent but we 
want to be progressive also. 

Tell us which jobs you consider the most important, and the priority 
you attach to them. 

Judge Rao. The importance of the positions are properly stated by 
you, Senator Johnson, when you stated first, associate law clerk. 
That is important. 

Senator Jonson. Do you have just one job? Is that the one 


you want? 
ASSISTANT TO BUILDING COM MITTEE 


Judge Rao. We have two, that one and the assistant to the com- 
mittee on the new building. I need not state to you how important 
it is to watch the plans. You gentlemen are going through that now 
with your new building. We have a man who is going and communi- 
cating with the architects and General Services and watching and 
coming and going in and making inspections of the various courts 
and giving us the benefit of his experience which is invaluable. 

We have a man in a grade 9 which is a credit not only to our chief 
judge, but to our court to be able to get a man who is on pension and 
also does not have to depend on this money alone to make a living. 


FUNCTION OF ARCHITECT 


Senator Pastore. Is not that part of the function of the architect? 

Judge Rao. No, it isnot. I asked General Services Administration 
if they could not give the court a man and General Services said you 
had better ask for a man yourself. I spoke to Commissioner Downey, 
the commissioner up in New York, and he said you had better ask 
for aman yourself. 

Senator Jounson. Do you not have one man doing this now? 
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Judge Rao. Yes, sir. 

Senator JouHnson. How have you paid him ? 

Judge Rao. With money we have saved during the year. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you not plan to save as much money as you 
did last year ? 

Judge Rao. After July 1 he is out. 

Senator Jounson. Could you not pay him the same way? If you 
effected enough savings last year to pay him, why can’t you effect 
enough savings this year to pay him? 

Judge Rao. I do not know what will happen this coming year. 
The $5,900, I am certain, he has already saved in the planning of this 
new building in New York. 

Senator Dopp. How does he save money ? 

Judge Rao. I will give you an idea. For example, he went and 
visited certain courts. The way the architects have plans, some of 
them have a door where the jury, for instance, would go outside the 
courtroom and then the bailiff stays there. 

Senator Dopp. It might be more comfortable but how would it 
save money ? 

Judge Rao. He goes and tells the architects, while they are doing 
the planning, the wishes of the court, and so on. 

Senator Dopp. That is exactly my point. What difference does it 
make to the taxpayer whether you go in this door or in another one? 

Judge Rao. Unless you have proper planning, it is going to cost 
more money on the architect’s side. 

Senator Dopp. That is the architect’s job. 

Judge Rao. That is true. I have been having arguments with the 
architects. In fact, only recently I sent a letter to—— 


COSTS FOR ARCHITECTS 


Senator Dopp. You cannot have every department and bureau of the 
Government having costs of $5,000 a year for architectural assistance. 

Judge Rao. That is not the situation here, Senator. Here we are 
putting up the second largest building in the country. I have been 
working on this for 3 years. If you came to New York—and I can 
send you five red folders full of communications and work I have 
had to do in connection with GSA—at the beginning they did not 
know whether it was going to be lease purchase or whether it would 
be on a direct contract. Pind to get legislation enacted by Albany. 

Senator Dopp. Does not the Legislative Committee for the Judi- 
cary take care of it? 

Judge Rao. I was taking care of it in New York, and I could not 
doit. I had to get certain legislation enacted in Albany for the city 
of New York to reduce its taxes on these federally owned projects. 
Thad to communicate with the borough president, the city planning 
commission, et cetera. I have been relieved by this man, Andrews. 

Senator Dopp. If every department of the Government is permitted 
to hire an architectural consultant at $5,000 or $6,000 a year, we are 
tremendously increasing the cost of this building. It seems to me it 
is the task of the General Services Administration to handle this. 

Judge Rao. I asked Commissioner Downey for this. 

Senator Pastore. The point is to tell them that the Congress would 
hot permit the man and they have to furnish the man. I realize you 
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have to have some kind of liaison and I quite agree with you that had 
we had that kind of man in the Senate, we would not have the snafus 
that we have experienced in the Senate Office Building. 

These jobs will expire unless you get an appropriation or be placed 
upon the GSA to do it, but I think they should do it. That is their 
job. They should assign people to you to help you do these things, 

Judge Rao. We have been getting fine cooperation from GSA in 
every respect. 

TEMPORARY JOB 


Senator Pasrorre. This is only a temporary job but it will remain 
there permanently. This is just a temporary job for him to be a 
consultant to you during the building of this new office building. 
Once that is done the job should expire, should it not ? 

Judge Rao. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dopp. I should think you would rather have clerks and 
lawyers than architects. 

Senator Pastore. Why do you not try to get these down to the 
minimums. The House has gone through and disallowed them all. 
Give the priorities as Senator Johnson has suggested and get it down 
to minimums. 

You have to cut this to the bone. You gentlemen must realize that. 
The House would not restore it in toto. You get it down to priorities 
as to which ones you think are necessary. 

Judge Rao. If we get those two GS-9’s, and if we get eight of the 
others—— 

Senator Brste. That is 10 out of 12 under your present statement? 

Judge Rao. Here is the situation, Senator Pastore. If, for ex- 
ample, we have not gotten personnel there to make a calendar of the 
222,000 cases on our calendar. 

Senator Pasrore. I agree with you those things are important. It 
is penny wise and pound foolish to have a judge sit down and write 
reports that a stenographer ought to be doing. But, just as Senator 
Dodd has pointed out, the assistant to the committee for the new 
building 

Judge Rao. That, I need. I have been taking everything. I have 
been in Brooklyn and they send me down here. I did not want to 
come down here. I need that person because I am chairman of that 
new building. 

Senator Dopp. If you had your choice would you take the law 
assistant or the architect? 

Judge Rao. As much as I need both, I would not want the law 
clerk. 

Judge Ortver. We are asking for two GS—9’s, one special law clerk 
assistant and the other is this man you are talking about. He said if 
you had to make a choice, which would you take ? 





CONSULTATIONS WITH GSA 


Judge Rao. I would want the assistant to the committee. We have 
a new building going up costing about $60 million. I give an average 
of a day each week to consult with the GSA people. 

Senator Dopp. What in the world do they ask you ? 
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Judge Rao. Senator, if you only knew the heartaches I have had 
for the last 4 years as chairman of this committee and to get it to 
the point where we are now getting a building in New York. 

Senator Dopp. Give me an example. 

Judge Rao. They tell me the Government is not going to put up a 
building there unless we get the city of New York to reduce its taxes. 
[have to go talk to the mayor, the city council. 

Senator Dopp. W hy do you have to do it? Why should you have to 
negotiate over the tax situation? I think it is a ridiculous situation. 
That is not what judges are paid to do and I do not think you should 
be asked to do it. If I were in your place, I would tell them. 

Judge Rao. Then, we would wait another 20 years for that build- 
ing because we have been w aiting for 15 years. 

Senator Dopp. It is far better than having judges running down 
to the city hall negotiating on tax problems. 

Senator Bieie. How far is this building along now ? 

Mr. Rao. They are about to condemn the property now in Foley 
Square in New York. 

Within a month I understand that the appraisals will be filed with 
the Department of Justice and then they will go in on condemnation 
to take over those two blocks and put up the Federal Office Building 
and the U.S. Customs Court. 

Senator Bratz. When will this building be completed ? 

Judge Rao. The plans are in the process of being drawn. It will 
be another year before they are finished and it will take 2 or 3 years 
to build the building. 

Senator Dopp. I may be dense, but I cannot see why they should 
be calling on you a day a week to run errands down to city hall. 

Judge Rao. I don’t run errands. 

Senator Dopp. If it takes you 1 day a week to talk to these fellows 
now, that will explain some of the delay. You cannot be working 
on your cases if you are talking to these people about problems 1 
day a week. 

Judge Rao. I had to come down here in conference with the GSA 
people for 1 whole day on space allocations, I have had to prepare 
space allocation form after form and send it down there. 

Senator Pastore. You are the chairman of some committee, as I 
understand. 

Judge Rao. Of this new building. 

Senator Pastore. You are the chairman of the committee; is that 
apart from your job as a judge? ‘The court appointed you extraneous 
to your duties as judge? 

Judge Rao. Yes. 

Senator Dopp. Are you serving for all the judges? 

Judge Rao. Yes. First, Judge Ford of North Dakota was the 
chairman of that committee. He threw it up and then all the judges 
asked me and I agreed on the condition that I get their cooperation. 

Senator Dopp. 1 confess that will make a difference. 


PRIORITY OF POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Senator Jounson. They want $47,000. What I want to find out 
is if they could only have $10,000 where they want it, $20,000 where 


they wanted, and $30,000 where they want. I know where they 
41889—_ 59. 29 
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will spend $47,000. If you give us a list of priority before Friday, 
the committee will give it careful consideration. 

We are informed that you already have a man employed doing 
this work, do you, in connection with the building and that you are 
paying him from funds that you have very frugally saved from your 
budget. 

Now , if you could do it last year, we are interested in knowing why 
you could not do it this year, the same way. It may be you cannot. 
If you cannot, we want to be considerate and fair about. it, because 
we ‘realize that you do have a heavy volume of work, but our problem 
is every day employees are going up, going up, g roing up. I never 
see anybody coming in and saying we want you toc ut out 4; they want 
to add 12. If you get all pluses and no minuses, pretty soon your 
dollar really is not sound. 

Judge Ortver. Senator Pastore, a moment ago you asked a very 
specific question and you did not receive an answer on what can be 
cut down. 

We are merely asking for the tools to do the work on this typing. 
We are criticized if the work is not done. We will take full respon- 
sibility if we have enough help to get it out. 

We have asked here for 10 different grades. I will say to you, 
give us five, two of the GS—4’s and three of the GS-3’s, and we will 
make them do, and two grade 9’s. 

Senator JoHnson. You supply a record for us incorporating that, 
and we will give it most serious consideration. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


U.S. Customs Court, 
New York, June 11, 1959. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee on the Ap- 
propriations for 1959 for the Departments of State and Justice, the Judici- 
ary, and Related Agencies, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: At the hearings before your subcommittee on June 
10, 1959, you requested that the customs court file for the record a schedule 
showing the amounts appropriated for the last 6 years and the amounts turned 
back as unexpended by the court for these 6 years. I mentioned to the commit- 
tee that over a period of time we had returned to the Government approxi- 
mately $150,000 in funds which had been allotted but not used. In checking, 
I find that between the years 1941 and 1948, we had returned approximately 
$192,000 to the Government. I am attaching the requested schedule, which 
shows that since the 1954 budget a total of approximately $128,205 will have 
been returned. 

In addition, you requested that the court also submit a list of priorities as 
to which of the 12 requested new positions are most necessary to be included 
in the 1960 budgetary requests. 

We believe that all of the positions are necessary but fully realize that some 
are more necessary than others. If we have to choose, it is respectfully re- 
quested that one of the GS-9 positions requested, namely the assistant to the 
committee on the new building, be included in the budget. As Judge Rao 
pointed out before your committee, he has been delegated by the court to handle 
all of the negotiations with respect to the court’s requirements in the new build- 
ing which will be erected within the next few years. The problems, in con- 
nection with this building, have increased over the last 6 months. As the 
tempo for the acquisition of the site for the building and the proposed archi- 
tectural plans is increased, the activity will become more accentuated over the 
period of the next 2 or 3 years. It is most essential that the new building 
committee of which Judge Rao is chairman be assisted by a person who can 
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relieve the committee of so many details. Up until a few months ago, Judge 
Rao had the dual burden of handling matters for the court in connection with 
the new building and his judicial functions. 

With respect to the 10 other positions, the court has carefully surveyed the 
operations of all of its divisions and came up with a figure of pending positions 
to assist it in maintaining the production schedules. Most of the court’s work 
involves the handling of tremendous amounts of paper work, both filing and 
typing. In the interest of economy, the court will do its best to get along with 
one clerk-stenographer of a GS—4 category to assist in the typing of decisions 
in the typing and stenographic division. It will attempt, by the streamlining of 
its form decisions, to get along with the one clerk-stenographer, GS-4, in this 
division. It feels that an additional GS-4 clerk-stenographer to assist in the 
editing and publishing of the decisions in the library of the court is needed. The 
court, some years ago, accepted the responsibility from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to edit the decisions of the court and forward them to the Government 
Printing Office. No additional help has ever been asked to compensate for this 
additional burden which was placed on the court. The decisions of the court 
are becoming more numerous and the court is unable to compensate by detailing 
persons from other divisions. Four clerk-typists and three clerk-messengers are 
also requested in the GS-3 category. The court feels that it will be able to do 
with one clerk-typist in the GS-8 category to be assigned to the two working 
divisions of the court and one clerk-messenger to be assigned on this type of 
work. The court has two part-time messengers, who have other duties, doing 
the messengerial work of the court. This includes the handling of the mail and 
servicing the nine judges of the court. The clerk’s office is unable to service all 
of the nine judges, the clerical duties, and the messenger duties of the court 
with these two part-time employees. Hence, it is necessary to have at least one 
additional full-time messeger. 

Summarizing the requests, the court desires to have one GS-9, $5,990; two 
GS-4, $7,530, and three GS-3, $10,545, or a total of $24,065. If the Congress 
should deem it appropriate to give additional employees, in addition to the 
priorities mentioned above, the associate law clerk-secretary would be the next. 
The next priority would be the clerk-stenographer, GS-4, and the additional four 
GS-3’s in the clerk-typist or messenger category. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank you and the other members of 
your committee for the kind consideration you gave the members of the court 
at the hearing. 


With kind regards, I remain, 
Sincerely, 
WEBSTER J. OLIVER, Chief Judge. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Judge Ortver. We are trying to compromise as you have asked us. 

Senator Jounson. You know what our problem is. You had been 
to bat over there and you struck out. They have eliminated these 12 
jobs. You are coming back here and asking us to put them back and 
we have to have enough to put them back so that if they come back 
they will stay back. ; 

Congressman Rooney is a very judicious felow and he is going to go 
over this with a fine tooth comb and he is not going to agree on every- 
thing that is not justified. . , 

Give a strong justification, and we will just yield you back some 

time from this oral presentation to get a letter here that we can get 
in the record that Senator Pastore, Senator Dodd, and Senator Bible, 
all three great lawyers, can review. 

Judge Rao. I want to thank you, Senator Johnson, Senator Pastore, 
Senator Dodd, and Senator Bible. You come to New York and I will 
show you the work they have given me. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much for coming. 
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Courts or Apprats, Districr Courts, AND OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES E. CLARK, CHIEF JUDGE, U.S. COURT 
OF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT; JOHN BIGGS, JR., CHIEF 
JUDGE, U.S. COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT; 
WARREN OLNEY III, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF 
THE U.S. COURTS; JOHN C. AIRHART, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (MAN- 
AGEMENT), ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. COURTS; 
C. AUBREY GASQUE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (LEGAL), ADMINIS. 
TRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. COURTS; DARWIN H. ANDERSON, 
BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING OFFICER OF THE U.S. COURTS; 
ALFRED P. MURRAH, JUDGE, U.S. COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
10TH CIRCUIT; AND HARRY E. WATKINS, CHIEF JUDGE, U.S. 
DISTRICT COURT FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


BupGet ESTIMATE 


Senator Jounson. Today we are considering the budget for the 
Federal judiciary. Our first witness will be Mr. Warren Olney, 
Director of the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts. 

The budget request, excluding special funds, for the judiciary for 
this year was $45,353,100. The House has allowed $43,697,400—a 
decrease of $1,655,700. 

I understand, Mr. Olney, that you are asking for restoration of 
$1,272,080 of the sum cut by the House. 

Mr. Otney. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Mr. Olney, the committee this year has the 
benefit of a special study of the courts made by a competent staff 
member. I trust that you have seen a copy of that report. 

Mr. Otney. Yes, I have. 

Senator Jounson. A good deal of information that the committee 
is seeking is raised by points that are made in the report. For 
example, ‘the report states that the most important factor contribut- 
ing to delays in the courts consists of poor administration and poor 
supervision. 

The report also finds that in many cases that the principal factor 
contributing to the congestion of court dockets is the failure of the 
courts themselves to use the machinery that Congress has provided 
for official operations. 

The report also makes a number of recommendations. Naturally, 
we are interested in having your attitude on its recommendations. 

It is basic to our form of government that justice not suffer from 
delays. In order to achieve this goal, it is necessary that we operate 
as efficiently as possible. 

With these thoughts as background, Mr. Olney, the committee is 
ready for any statement you may care to make. 

Would you. identify to the committee the gentlemen who are appear- 


ing with you? 
INTRODUCTION OF WITNESSES 


Mr. Oxtney. I will, indeed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I will intro- 
duce two distinguished judges who probably need no introduction, but 
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for the record on my right is Chief Justice Charles Clark of the Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit Chairman of our Budget Committee 
and Chairman of the Judical Conference Committee on Statistics. On 
my left, Chief Judge John Biggs of the third circuit, who is Chair- 
man of the Conference Committee on Supporting Personnel and Court 
Administration. 

On Judge Biggs’ left is Mr. C. Aubrey Gasque, my assistant in the 
administrative office. 

Sitting at the end of the counter is Mr. John Airhart, assistant from 
the administrative office in charge of management affairs, and Mr. 
Anderson here is from the administrative office and he is our budget 
officer, so that is the formidable array with which we are greeting you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I have a statement prepared which I think might save some time. 

Senator Jonnson. I would like to place in the record your appeal 
letter asking for the restoration to the House bill the 60 new positions 
and the $415,800. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Otney. Yes, sir. That is under the appropriation for salaries 
of supporting personnel of the courts. 

Senator JouHnson. So, you are asking for 60 new jobs? 

Mr. Outney. Yes, sir. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. Courts, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1959. 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee on the Appro- 
priations for 1959 for the Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: It is respectfully requested that your committee con- 
sider the following proposed amendments to title III of the Departments of 
State and Justice, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1960 
(H.R. 7343) : 

(1) That the amount of the appropriation item “Salaries of supporting per- 
sonnel” be increased by $415,800 to permit the employment of additional proba- 
tion officers and clerical assistants, secretaries and law clerks to judges and 
deputy clerks. Also, funds are needed to continue to pay the salaries of five 
court reporters assigned to the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia 
in 1958, to pay higher salaries of criers who also perform duties of legal re 
search and to hire additional temporary court reporters. Further, to carry out 
the recommendation of the Judicial Conference of the United States, it is re 
quested that the limitations upon the salaries of law clerks and secretaries 
to judges be increased by the entrance rate of grade GS-4, the salary of a 
crier, thereby giving the judges greater flexibility in the fixing of the grades 
of their staffs. 

(2) That the amount of the House allowance in the appropriation for “Travel 
and miscellaneous expenses” be increased by $479,000 to enable the judiciary 
to assume the function of purchasing its own new and replacement furniture 
which has been thrust upon it by a regulation of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, to supply libraries for judges appointed to fill vacancies of retiring 
judges who continue judicial duties and to supply and equip the additional 
personnel requested for 1960. 

(3) That the amount of the appropriation item “Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts” be increased by $304,400 to permit the employment of additional 
personnel required to carry out the provisions of Public Law 85-513, “to study 
and recommend changes in and additions to the rules of practice and procedure 
in the Federal courts,” to conduct field surveys and assist the district courts 
in developing improved methods of administration, to provide closer coordination 
between the probation officers and the Administrative Office, to conduct a con- 
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tinuing study of classification standards and position evaluation and to cope 
with matters brought about by the rising caseloads of referees in bankruptcy. 
Funds requested would cover salaries and related costs as well as the neces- 
sary nonrecurring amount required to initially equip the new personnel. A 
change in the text of this appropriation is required to permit the intermittent 
employment of an expert on rules of practice at rates not to exceed $75 per 
diem. 

(4) That the amount of the House allowance in the appropriation ‘Salaries 
of referees” be increased by $100,000 to provide funds for the addition of 10 
new referees in bankruptcy needed to handle the increasing volume of cases. 

(5) That the amount of the House allowance in the appropriation “Expenses 
of referees” be increased by $580,000 to provide adequate clerical staffs to 
referees and funds to cover nonpersonal expenses of new referees. 

All of the amounts requested herein were included in the original budget 
submission but were not approved by the House of Representatives. 

The attached proposed amendments requesting restoration of the funds needed 
to carry out the above recommendations are supported by detailed explana- 
tions and justifications of the items. We shall appreciate having the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee in support of the requests and to furnish 
whatever additional information may be desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN OLNEY III, Director. 


Courts OF APPEALS, District CouRTS, AND OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 


Salaries of supporting personnel 


IR I 5S ad a i ia ws i tang ewes $21, 815, 800 
Appropriation 1959 (including supplemental) ~-_-_-----_---------- 20, 951, 000 
House allowance (reduction of $415,800) __-__-___-_____--_------- 21, 400, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Page 25, line 20, strike out “$21,400,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$21,815,- 
800”, or an increase of $415,800. Page 26, line 13, after the word “judge” insert 
“and to the ecrier appointed by or the messenger assigned to him”; and line 14, 
strike out “$14,835” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$18,590” ; and line 17, strike out 
“$19,815” and insert in lieu thereof “$23,570”. 


HOUSE REPORT NO. 376 (P. 15) 


“A total of $21,400,000 is included to provide for the salaries of the adminis- 
trative and legal aides required to assist the judges in the conduct of hearings, 
trials, and other judicial functions and to man the component offices of the courts 
including the Federal probation system. The amount allowed is $449,000 over 
the total appropriated for the current fiscal year and is $415,800 below the 
request. 

“The committee has specifically approved the request for a pretrial examiner 
and two assistants for the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia 
on a temporary 1-year basis.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


It is requested that the sum of $21,815,800 be appropriated for “Salaries of 
supporting personnel.” 

There is an attachment to this justification called table A. Reference to this 
table will show that the increase over the 1959 appropriation of $449,000 allowed 
by the House has been allotted so far as possible to the costs which will carry into 
1960 without increasing staff or program. Funds for the pretrial examiner and 
assistants in the District of Columbia were specifically allowed by the House. 
In view of the fact that the sum recommended for appropriation by the House 
is $415,800 less than the budget estimate and the total amount requested herein, 
several items remain for which funds will not be available under the House allow- 
ance and consideration of these items is requested. 

The items enumerated on table A which require further explanation are as 
follows: 


Court reporters 

Item (8): Pursuant to a resolution of the Judicial Conference adopted in 
March 1958, five additional court reporters were assigned to the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia at the urgent request of the chief judge 
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of that court. The sum of $35,500 for their salaries is needed for 1960. This is 
the first opportunity to include this amount in a budget submission. 

Item (9): The requests for authority to employ temporary court reporters in 
connection with land condemnation and other proceedings while the regular 
reporters are engaged in the performance of official duties in open court continue 
to indicate the need for additional funds for this purpose for 1960. It is estimated 
that an additional $20,000 will cover the courts’ requirements for this type of 
service. 


Probation officers 


Items (4) and (5): In an effort to hold the line on caseload in the probation 
system, it is estimated that it will be necessary to employ 17 additional proba- 
tion officers and 12 clerk-stenographers. An average caseload of 85 per officer 
was attained in 1957 but rose to 87 in 1958 primarily due to the increase in the 
number of presentence investigations conducted—24,508 in 1958 as compared 
with 23,168 in 1957, or plus 5.8 percent. There was a moderate gain in 1958 
in the number of persons under supervision so that on June 30, 1958, the total 
was 33,775 as against 33,133 12 months before. It is estimated that even with 
the additional positions authorized for the probation system for 1959 there will 
be a further increase in caseload per officer, thus requiring this request for 17 
officers and 12 clerk-stenographers at an estimated cost in 1960 of $122,500 for 
an average employment of 10 months. 

Secretaries and law clerks 


Items (6) and (7): It is expected that early in 1960 the current abnormally 
high number of judgeship vacancies will be reduced by Senate action on the 
pending nominations. It will be necessary to furnish the new appointees with 
secretarial and legal assistants. For this purpose, it is requested that there be 
made available in this appropriation the additional sum of $29,950 for six addi- 
tional secretaries to judges and a like sum for five new law clerks. It is esti- 
mated that at least eight of the new judges will succeed retired judges who 
will continue to perform substantial judicial duties and will require the con- 
tinued services of a secretary or a law clerk or both. It is apparent that funds 
will be required to provide staffs for the new judges. 

Crier-law clerks 

Item (10): The combination position of crier-law clerk was established by 
the Judicial Conference in March 1956 and the grade was fixed at GS-7. In 
actual practice it has been found that for a nominal additional sum a judge 
may employ a crier with legal training and utilize his services to a greater 
degree than if he were to serve only as crier in grade GS-4. The number of 
judges employing such criers is gradually increasing and in order to pay the 
higher salaries for the additional services rendered during 1960 it is requested 
that the sum of $20,000 be made available in this appropriation. 

Deputy clerks 

Item (3): There are frequent requests from district courts throughout the 
country for additional clerical assistance. The requests are weighed by the 
Administrative Office staff in the light of current caseload trends and other 
factors. In the testimony before the House committee it was stated that re 
quests for more than 30 additional deputy clerks were on hand and that if 
funds were available no less than 20 new positions would promptly be assigned 
to those places where the needs were most urgent. The situation now, some 5 
months later, is substantially the same. If funds are provided, authorizations 
toemploy these assistants will be issued promptly. 


Language change 


The Judicial Conference of the United States at its regular meeting in Septem- 
ber 1958 recommended that the text of this appropriation be modified to the 
extent that the limitations upon the aggregate salaries paid to secretaries and 
law clerks appointed by one judge be increased by the basic salary rate of a 
crier, $3,755, thereby permitting the inclusion of all of a judge’s employees in the 
limitations and providing greater flexibility to the judge who desires to fix the 
grades and salaries of his staff so that he may include a crier-law clerk who would 
be placed in grade GS-7 and in addition to performing the duties of a crier would 
carry out assignments of legal research. To accomplish this purpose it is re- 
quested that the necessary change in language (indicated under “Amendments 
requested”) to implement the action of the Conference be incorporated in the 
appropriation act for 1960. 
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Travel and miscellaneous expenses 


NN tabiran eect ieveh gv amaninmern qremes goes lnde $3, 733, 000 
Appropriation 1959 (including supplemental) —~-------------------- 3, 075, 000 
House allowance (reduction of $483,000) __-_-__----- batt latte bio 8 3, 250, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 27, line 9, strike out “$3,250,000” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘“$3,729,- 
000,” or an increase of $479,000. 


HOUSE REPORT NO. 376 (P. 16) 


“The bill includes $3,250,000 for this item. This is a decrease of $483,000 in 
the amount requested and is $175,000 over the amount appropriated in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Funds appropriated under this heading are to pay the expenses 
of travel and subsistence incurred by judges, officials, and supporting personnel 
of the courts in attending sessions of court or transacting other official business 
and also to pay for the cost of supplying, furnishing, equipping and maintaining 
their offices and libraries and for the incidental expenses of operating the 11 
courts of appeals and 94 district courts of the United States.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


It is requested that the sum of $3,729,000 be appropriated for “Travel and 
miscellaneous expenses of the U.S. courts.” 

An attachment, table B, to this justification will show the allotment of the 
increase of $175,000 allowed by the House over the 1959 appropriation. There 
are two major areas, however, where additional funds will be required and they 
are described as follows: 


Increases related to additional personnel 

Table B, items (1) through (7) and (9): The amounts indicated on the 
table are for the nonpersonal expenses of the new personnel requested under 
the appropriation for “Salaries of supporting personnel” and will be required 
in direct relationship to the allowance of additional personnel. 


New and replacement furniture previously furnished by GSA 

Item (10): The sum of $273,000 will be required in 1960 to purchase furni- 
ture and furnishings previously provided by the General Services Administra- 
tion. By its Circular No. 160 of September 8, 1958, it announced that beginning 
with fiscal year 1960 agencies should budget for their own furniture. It is un- 
derstood that a sum substantially larger than this request was included in the 
GSA budget as a deduction from its 1959 appropriation as not required in 
1960. If the Administrative Office is to purchase needed furniture for the 
courts in 1960, it will be necessary that funds be provided for this purpose. 
Careful allotment of the additional sum of $175,000 allowed by the House fails 
to indicate that any funds have been provided for this item; therefore, it is 
requested that the appropriation be increased by $273,000 for this purpose. 


Libraries and furniture for new judges 

Items (8) and (11): It is anticipated that approximately 20 new judges will 
have been confirmed and will take office early in 1960, many of whom will be 
replacing retired judges who are continuing to render substantial judicial 
service. In order to provide libraries, furniture, and furnishings for them, 
it is requested that the sums indicated on table B be appropriated for 1960. 


Administrative Office of the U.S, Courts 


I i i iE a te $1, 404, 400 
Appropriation, 1959 (including supplemental) -._-__-__-___________ 1, 041, 000 
House allowance (reduction of $304,400)_.....__.-_____________ 1, 100, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Page 27, line 17, insert immediately after the comma following the word 
“advertising”, the provision “services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for individ- 
uals”; and lines 18 and 19, strike out “$1,100,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,404,400”, or an increase of $304,400. 
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HOUSE REPORT NO. 376 (P. 16) 


“A total of $1,100,000 is included in the bill for the necessary expenses of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts. The amount allowed is $304,400 below 
the request and $59,000 over the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1959. How- 
ever, there was included in the 1959 appropriation $40,000 for relocation costs. 
This is a nonrecurring item, thus making the actual increase $99,000 for fiscal 
year 1960.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


It is requested that the sum of $1,404,400 be appropriated for the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts. 

Reference to table C, attached, will show how the increase allowed by the 
House over the 1959 appropriation has been allotted. It is apparent that funds 
have been provided to improve the classification structure of existing positions 
and to allow the addition of seven clerical employees to cope with the added 
duty of purchasing furniture for the whole judicial establishment and to assist 
with the processing of judicial statistics. Also, funds will be available for neces- 
sary travel of the present administrative officers and to increase the number of 
electronic machines used in accounting and for the development of judicial 
statistics. 

It is requested that consideration be given to providing a further increase 
of $304,400 for additional personnel and related costs for the following purposes. 


Rules group 


In accordance with the provisions of Public Law 85-513, approved July 11, 
1958, it is requested that the sum of $107,740 be appropriated. The Judicial 
Conference has directed the establishment of a staff in the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts to assist the Conference in a continuous study of the opera- 
tion and effect of the general rules of practice and procedure in the Federal 
courts and to recommend changes in and additions to such rules. These funds 
will provide a staff of four attorneys in grade GS-15, two secretaries in grade 
GS-7, and the employment intermittently on a per diem basis of an expert on 
rules. The sum requested includes a nonrecurring amount of $14,200 to initially 
equip the group and to provide a modest library. The change in the text of this 
appropriation is related to this item. 


Division of procedural studies and statistics 


Funds have been provided for 4 clerical positions of the 13 additional posi- 
tions originally requested for this Division. Therefore, the sum of $94,800 in- 
cluding a nonrecurring amount of $16,600 for initial equipment is requested. 
There is an urgent need for greater study of the trends of judicial business indi- 
cated by regularly produced statistics and also for visits to district courts to 
assist with administrative problems. It is essential to employ personnel skilled 
in these fields having in mind the search for ways and means of clearing up the 
congestion in the district courts. The range of grades of the staff is indicated 
in the attached table C. 


Division of personnel 


An additional sum of $60,500 including $6,300 as a nonrecurring amount for 
equipment is requested to adequately staff this Division of the Administrative 
Office. It is necessary that classification standards for positions in the judici- 
ary be studied and developed and that much-needed field studies of personnel 
matters be conducted. For this purpose it is requested that the funds be pro- 
vided for four additional professional employees and two secretaries. 


Division of probation 


In order to bring about closer coordination between the probation offices of the 
courts and the Administrative Office, it is requested that an additional amount 
of $30,300 be appropriated to cover the salaries and related costs of three addi- 
tional employees who will be placed in grades GS-13, 12, and 4. A nonre- 
curring sum of $3,150 also is included in this request. 


Bankruptcy division 


Due to the continually rising volume of bankruptcy cases it is necessary that 
there be another employee assigned to this Division of the Administrative Office 
to handle the administrative problems. For this purpose it is requested that 
an additional amount of $11,060 be made available for 1960. 
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Salaries of referees 


ciate eee ee ee sd cits hin abel dendeiech $2, 106, 500 
IIS. Tiki iis a a ei ih i nk hc pce 2, 006, 500 
House allowance (reduction of $100,000) _..--__._-____-_____--____- 2, 006, 500 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 27, line 23, strike out “$2,006,500” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,106,500”, 
or an increase of $100,000. 


HOUSE REPORT NO. 376 (P. 16) 


“The committee recommends the sum of $2,006,500 for the payment of salaries 
of referees. This amount is to be derived from the referees’ salary fund. The 
committee was advised that the estimated income to the referees’ salary fund 
in 1960 will be $2,494,000. This is computed on an estimated volume of 117,000 
bankruptcy cases, a new all-time high in the history of our Government.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


It is requested that the sum of $2,106,500 be appropriated for salaries of ref- 
erees. 

It is estimated that 117,000 bankruptcy cases will be filed in the fiscal year 
1960, or approximately 10,000 more cases than the present estimate for the fiscal 
year 1959. In order to process these cases with dispatch, it will be necessary 
to increase referee power. The amount requested herein, $100,000 more than 
appropriated for 1959, will permit the addition of 10 full-time referee positions. 

The appropriation for “Salaries of referees” is made from the referee’s salary 
fund and, therefore, no appropriation from the general fund of the Treasury 
is required. 

Expenses of referees 


RNs I A ee fe a Se ee od $3, 580, 000 
Appropriation, 1959 (including supplemental) -__-_--__-_-_-___-_- 2, 873, 15 
House allowance (reduction of $580,000)______-_-_________-___-___-~ 8, 000, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 28, line 6, strike out “$3,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,580,000”, 
or an increase of $580,000. 


HOUSE REPORT NO. 376 (P. 16) 


“The bill includes $3 million for the miscellaneous expenses of referees, includ- 
ing the salaries of their clerical assistants. This amount is to be derived from 
the referees’ expense fund established in pursuance to the act of June 28, 1946, 
as amended. The appropriated amount is $126,850 over the amount appropri- 
ated for the current fiscal year and is $580,000 below the amount requested. The 
committee was advised that the estimated proceeds to be paid into the referees’ 
expense fund in 1960 is $3,580,000.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


It is requested that the sum of $3,580,000 be appropriated for expenses of 
referees. 

There is attached table D, which clearly shows how the increase of $126,850 
allowed by the House over the 1959 appropriation has been allotted. The sum 
recommended by the House for appropriation will permit the continuance of the 
present referees’ staffs and will cover higher costs of commodities to be pur- 
chased in 1960. 

In view of the expected increase in the number of cases to be filed in 1960 
to a total of 117,000 cases, it will be necessary to increase the clerical forces in 
the offices of referees in bankruptcy. The salary cost is shown on the attached 
table in items (1) through (5). Items (6) through (11) and (13) and (14) 
will cover the nonpersonal expenses of new referees and the additional clerical 
staff. 

Item (12): Inasmuch as the General Services Administration will, beginning 
July 1, 1959, discontinue the purchase of furniture and furnishings for offices 
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of referees in bankruptcy housed in GSA buildings, it will be necessary to pur- 
chase such items with funds in this appropriation. The sum of $42,100 is re- 
quested for this purpose. It is understood that a substantial sum has been shown 
as an item of deduction on this account in the budget of the General Services 
Administration. 


Tue JUDICIARY 


TaBLE A.—1960 budget estimates for salaries of supporting personnel 
q J \ 


























House allowance 
Increase Restora- 
Object 1959 appro-| requested 1960 esti- tion 
priation ! for 1960 mate Compared | requested 
Amount with 1960 
estimate 
| 
Positions. -- -- beak cee 3, 295 63 3, 358 3, 298 —60 60 
| = - —— | — == - ae) => | 
Personal services-_-- _...|$19, 625, 000 $814, 800 |$20, 439, 800 |$20, 074,000 | —$365, 800 $365, 800 
Other contractual services_ - 58, 300 2, 200 60, 500 58, 300 —2, 200 2, 200 
Grants, subsidies, and con- 
tributions__. a 1, 265, 000 47, 800 1, 312, 800 1, 265, 000 —47, 800 47, 800 
Taxes and assessments. _- -- 2, 700 ion 2, 700 ; 4 | sa tests eo 
LO ea ee ee 864, 800 | 21, 815,800 | 21,400,000 | —415, 800 415, 800 





1 Including supplemental. 


DETAILS OF INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1960 














Justifi- 
Description of increase cation Amount House Restoration 
page requested | allowance requested 
reference 
Personal services: lem 
Wiiaete-erade promotions. « . <oi..65...cuccccnccucss 11-20 $288, 500 $279, 100 $9,400 (1) 
Cost of 2d extra compensable day (nonrecurring) --- 11-20 79, 700 78, 000 1, 700 {3 
20 new deputy clerks in GS-5, at $4,055__.....___-- 11-20 Gy Oe Plastics 81,100 (3) 
17 new probation officers in GS-9, at $5,985___._..-- 11-21 Shy OP Becisicascas 84, 860 (4) 
12 new clerk-stenographers (probation) in GS-4, at 
NO cline epcctccekd Sune coseanbdue ut iassutedce 11-21 97; 040 bcecccc ck 37,640 (5) 
Difference between part year and full-year cost of 
new probation positions authorized in 1959______- 11-22 26, 200 %, MO Ta 
6 new secretaries to judges in GS-7, at $4,980____._- 11-22 2 6Ge 1.2 29,950 (6) 
5 new law clerks to judges in GS-9, at $5,985___.___- 11-22 OEE 29,950 (7) 
5 court reporters assigned to the District of Colum- 
bia in 1958, at $7,095 each (reduction in lapses) __-- 11-23 Se TIE aii ecaemiient 35,500 (8) 
Cost to advance 64 court reporters in salary from 
BU TO a i aide eee 11-23 37, 200 eg 
For additional temporary court reporter hire_.._.-- 11-24 SO OOE Litimccnccedt 20,000 (9) 
In District of Columbia: Pretrial examiner, at 
$17,500, a clerk in GS-7, at $4,980 and a secretary 
PRICE OU WIE so oi nnn cx dcaadeonbeubaedioce. 11-24 28, 500 iy eet 
To pay higher salaries of criers authorized to hold 
the combination position of crier-law clerk___-..- 11-25 MOOG Vencadeoseeas 20, 000 (10) 
Reduction in lapses (adjustment in 1959 request 
I EE CONN ccs aacnchaapaneciaamnnancctiaueneoede 1G, FOW lewuceeee oe ae 15, 700 (11) 
Saar OPINED I WN nc cw chasis inn teba aera Ra eogpoica oes 814, 800 449,000 | 365, 800 
Other contractual services: Agency’s share of group 
life insurance premiums for new employees......--- 11-26 RIE feo cekeataess 2,200 (12) 
Total, other contractual services..................|....-....- EES beeen 2, 200 
Grants, subsidies and contributions: Government’s 
contribution to civil service retirement fund, related 
SIE oo cbinidacdscdsaudccuudcaiicawanasiecae 11-26 4900 10.0 47,800 (13) 
Total, grants, subsidies, and contributions....._|_.......- 4%, CO |osecscccenis 47, 800 
Taxes and assessments: (No increase requested). 
EE SETI fo cca soo eaacecuncdassucnstiowdamee 864, 800 449,000 | 415, 800 
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TaBLE B.—1960 budget estimates for travel and miscellaneous expenses, U.S. Courts 























Increase scineapietiecgaiilitednatt aa 
Object 1959 appro- | requested 1960 esti- tion 
priation ! for 1960 mate Compared | requested 
Amount with 1960 
estimate 
ahs ccnsscnsweswee ceca cs $1, 346, 100 $13, 600 | $1,359, 700 | $1, 346, 100 —$13, 600 $13, 600 
Transportation of things_____- 25, 000 500 25, 500 25, 000 — 500 500 
Communication services _____- 375, 200 67, 000 442, 200 435, 200 —7, 000 7, 000 
» Penalty mail.......___.. 120, 000 1, 900 121, 900 120, 000 —1, 900 1, 900 
Rents and utility services_____ 5, 000 atsd ec 5, 000 DD Anidiucneccte odinbnn nda 
Printing and reproduction. ___ 179, 700 31, 600 211, 300 209, 700 —1, 600 1, 600 
Other contractual services: 
Transcripts ordered by 
COGN «. c eews cacesnucics. 57, 000 16, 000 73, 000 (OGTR Vibasinasnced sé 
Attorneys’ fees, mental 
health. District of Co- 
els ee ee ee 1, 000 ee — = 
Miscellaneous----.._.....- 42, 000 17, 800 59, 800 55, 800 ~—4, 000 [220020 
Supplies and materials_..____- 200, 200 16, 200 216, 400 214, 200 —2, 200 2, 200 
Equipment: 
General office. ............ 104, 000 64, 400 168, 400 144, 000 —24, 400 24, 400 
Lawbooks, accessions. -_._ 103, 000 91, 000 194, 000 94,000 | —100, 000 100, 000 
Lawbooks, continuations- 372, 000 36, 300 408, 300 NN I id ei scene 5s tec 
WUNMMANNs  co ed dcdntas 144, 800 301, 700, 446, 500 118, 700 | —327, 800 327, 800 
dens cake cysscames 3, 075, 000 658, 000° “3, 733, 000 oe 250, 000 —483, 000 | 479, 000 
1 Including supplemental. 
DETAILS OF INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1960 
Justifi- | 
Description of increase cation Amount House Restoration 
page requested | allowance requested 
reference 
Travel: Travel funds for 17 new probation officers ($800 Item 
i iidcncnshéncenn $abbubReda <cpcMuhbbescsienwbat 13-8 BEE NG Dicsien owndnars $13, 600 (1) 
I NN sin dR RER Ss on bp attehbincdaabuielososawidns DOES liconniecanved 13, 600 
Transportation of things: To transport supplies and EaTh oe art 
equipment to new personnel. ............--..---.---- 13-8 esi nt enewbs 500 (2) 
Teeny CEOEIOTERLIOR OF COINEB on nine ncu ccc neudbianin sasen Deak eit 500 
Communication services: a ae ; : e 
To provide communication services for new per- 
al oteilicicls a Ml allll ninintip ent chi mili tom deonentionn 13-8 aM Ltaencteauh-dcuiitens 7,000 (3) 
For telephone rental rate increases-.-_-.-_......-.---- 13-9 17, 000 BE tp OD Lncntin awe 
To modernize existing telephone equipment eS cattle td 13-9 37, 000 Dit catéuntdna 
For increased long distance toll service. .........--- 13-9 6, 000 GAP be cccsicns 
Total, communication services. ..................|..-....... 67, 000 60, 000 7, 000 
Penalty mail: Additional use of penalty mail by new pe eer ee ee 
athe hha meena disk insinbieninizhie es 13-8 Oe lxnimcsuanees 1,900 (4) 
ec i cicateghcnatastsdwusneelatidceneun Be Tixnaccnsawcs 1, 900 
Rents and utility services: (No increase requested). 
Printing and reproduction: 
& Printed forms for new personnel. - - - 13-8 a ate 1,600 (5) 
& Preserving records clerk’s office, District of Colum- 
bia District Court (nonrecurring) - —_ 13-9 18, 000 Sf 
To increase provision for printing re cords, ‘appeals 
ID SU oh RE hk a ce Sakon cdnonpas 13-10 8. 000 Ge lecncousine 
For higher contract rates, printing opinions, courts 
in ck ROR CR aiiol ct ncunomdeamews 13-10 4, 000 4008.) centas 
Total, printing and reproduction.................|...-...-.. 3, 600 30, 000 1, 600 
Other contractual services: 
Transcripts ordered by courts: To cover increases 
in maximum transcript rates and for increase in 
number of transcripts produced. ._.............-- 13-10 16, 000 16, | eee 
Total, transcripts ordered by courts............|------...- 16. 000 16, 000, aside 
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Description of increase 





Other contractual services—Continued 
Attorneys’ fees, mental health, District of Colum- 
bia: (No increase requested). 
Miscellaneous: 

Rise in cost of Standard & Poor’s annual con- 
tract investment service for Register of Wills, 
Distriet of Columbia_- eed tania 

Higher costs of repairing office machines.. ‘-cenare 

Emergency contractual secretarial and report- 
oe ee eee ee ae eee 

For duplicating work performed by the Admin- 
istrative Office for the Judicial Conference_- 

Health unit cost, court employees, Phila- 
NE as x. chee nn andits Shannen katie 

Biennial premiums on surety bonds (non- 
PRET ck dde kann tcncnodansanndccennbuenen 


TURE, SRMCORIINOUO S 6 mo ccd cnneccnbocoe 
Supplies and materials: 

Supplies for new personnel... ..............-.....-- 

Photocopy paper and chemicals for photocopy 

equipment, clerks’ offices... 

For supplies for equipment acquired | in recent years. 


Total, supplies and materials 


Equipment: 
General office: 

Deduction: Equipment for new personnel au- 
thorized for 1959_____- 

Equipment for new per: sonnel (nonrecurring) -- 

To convert 150 typewriters from manual to 
electric upon replacement... _- 

For 30 used typewriters for probation officers__ 

For miscellaneous equipment __._..._.__ ___- 

Experimental electronic recording of court- 
epee CIN Ske oo oe ieee 

Replacement photostat machines, Los Angeles 
and Chicago (nonrecurring) -..........._.___- 

Mechanization of preparing jury lists, southern 
New York (nonrecurring) 


Total, general office equipment__-_...._.___ 
Lawbooks, accessions: 

To expand libraries in outlying places of hold- 
ing court and central court libraries in mul- 
tiple judge courts a a ere 

To supply libraries to judges appointed to fill 
vacancies of retiring judges who continue 
judicial duties. 

Deduction: Lawbooks for new judges in 1959__- 


Total, lawbooks, accessions __.........-..___- 
Lawbooks, continuations: 

Upkeep services for recently established librar- 

ies OM tbe eHEDKRdn sen emadensenecneennawuad 

Book price increases effective July 1, 1958 


Furniture: 
Furniture for new personnel (nonrecurring) 


To purchase furniture previously supplied by | 


Pi iraaeciedesiad ea I i a 
Furniture for judges replacing r retiring judges_ 
Deduction: Furniture for new personnel au- 

thorized for 1959 i 


Total, furniture 


Total, all increases 





Justifi- 
cation 
page 
reference 


13-10 
13-10 


13-10 
13-11 
13-11 
13-11 


13-8 


13-11 
13-11 


13-11 


13-11 | 


13-11 


13-12 


13-12 
13-2 


13-8 


13-12 
13-12 


13-2 


Amount H 
requested | allo 


1, 000 
3, 000 


1, 500 
4, 000 

800 
7, 500 


17, 800 


2, 200 


10, 000 
4, 000 


ouse Restoration 
wance requested 


(6) 


16, 200 


| 2, 000 


(7) 





14, 600 
21, 700 


6, 500 |_.-- 


273, 000 
50, 000 





658, 000 





—27 800 — 27, 800 





(8) 





weir ort 6,500 (9) 


Same eeee 273,000 (10) 
1,700 48, 300 (11) 





301, 700 —%, 100 327, 800 


175, 000 "479, 000 


pcre eicitenesieorenenetoonennejemmenstinessessessanseeneresetiagtet entintempnansanasaniieUomeorenaunessenerisus thats osu 
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Administrative Office of 


_| Restora- 












































Object | 1959 appro- | requested 1960 esti- | tion 
priation ! for 1960 mate Compared | requested 
Amount with 1960 
estimate 
SN 2 Na clic aeesieihetags 144 33 177 151 —26 %6 
Personal services.............- $860, 800 $282, 600 | $1, 143, 400 $928, 600 | —$214, 800 $214, 800 
PEt cd dsce a sepetncdans 19, 200 26, 200 45, 400 28, 400 —17, 000 17, 000 
Communication services. _---- 9, 200 8, 800 18, 000 12, 800 —, 200 5, 200 
pemeny Mhal oe. s...4..- 8, 000 1, 500 9, 500 8, 000 —1, 500 1, 500 
Rents and utility services_._-_- 20, 100 16, 100 36, 200 36,900 |...5.. z Se ae 
Printing and reproduction... _- 10, 600 2, 300 12, 900 10, 600 —2, 300 2, 300 
Other contractual services - _ _- 44, 000 — 27, 900 16, 100 10, 300 —5, 800 5, 800 
Supplies and materials_-___.___ 7, 500 4, 400 11, 900 9, 500 —2, 400 2, 400 
I Beh grein cin dactsee 13, 600 33, 900 47, 500 6, 200 —41, 300 41, 300 
Grants, subsidies, and contri- 
—eS 47, 900 15, 500 63, 400 49, 30) —14, 100 14, 100 
Taxes and assessments____...- ssteeetes 100 POO Von te tecenthiknne . 
RE Gag ue eee 1, 041, 000 363, 400 1, 404, 400 ‘ 100, 000 “304, 400. 304, 400 
1 Including supplemental. 
DETAILS OF INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1960 
Justifi- 
Description of increase cation Amount House Restoration 
page requested | allowance requested 
reference 
Ok Tad nt i cahcacdibel nee 33 7 26 
——————— — — ———=— Item 
Personal services: 
For new positions. (See below.)...........-------- 14-7 $227, 400 $30, 100 | $197,300 (1) 
Intermittent employment of an expert on rules of 
SEO 20. 26... cactiibindessonuctedbbcioakenecs 14-9 Si Ses oui 17,500 (2) 
ENR iccdnenee ne ddscaSictdcensnapdteae 14-10 16, 000 36008: | ican... 
Increases in compensation through action of wage 
al ee ee EE aun omwenyaceme 14-10 3, 400 | Oe béccsccuss 
EE ee eee 14-11 8, 000 OGO0 tc. ..cccs 
Cost of the 2d extra compensable day in 1960 (non- 
ee ee 2 5. a kiivockebelawan 14-11 5, 300 G20 towasdece. 
Overtime compensation cevuicesbdnk kd nanan cee 14-11 5, 000 6,00 fas23.- 
eis OP a ee oa anal awneneneos 32, 600 67,800 | 214, 800 
Travel: i i aes aioe iy 
Travel provision for new personnel__...........-.--- 14-13 TT Ge oc 17,000 (3) 
Increased travel provision for existing staff-_-......-- 14-13 9, 200 2 ee 
ne ess baci ein ieee Remain 26, 200 9, 200 7, 000 
Communication services: Lael redial Aten 
re NN oo es Bccccnigncasdadpenmabate 14-13 OOO tincwetcseens 5,200 (4) 
Mileage on telephone lines from Supreme Court to 
I ae 14-13 2, 940 9,00 tenses 
Additional long distance service..............-.---- 14-13 660 COP Paccticsece 
a heel an 
Total, communication services. -...........---.--].--------- 8, 800 3, 600 5, 200 
Penalty mail: Service for new personnel...........----- 14-13 1, 500 |-...- salsitd 1,500 (5) 
I tS occ pees cnnenencnn ee 1, 500 
Rents and utility services: 
Rental of a station wagon. 14-14 600 600 * 
Rental of [BM collator, tabulator, and punch. -_ 14-14 15, 500 15, 500 |.-.-- 
Total, rents and utility services - -_-- 16, 100 _ 16, 100 “ 
Printing and pean Printed material for new 
See ...--------- : ; ae 14-13 2, 300 2,300 (6) 
Total, printing and reproduction.................-|.------- 2, 300 2 300 
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a . Justifi- 
Description of increasc cation Amount House | Restoration 
page | requested | allowance | requested 
reference 
Other contractual services: | 
Deduction: Funds for relocating office not required 
in 1960_____- : 14-2 —40, 000 — 40, 000 7 .. Item 
Life insurance premiums for new personnel.. 14-13 | 875 75 800 (7) 
Tenant alterations (new personnel) (nonrecurring) - - 14-13 | 5, 000 5,000 (8) 
Tenant alterations (existing staff in GSA building) __ 14-15 5, 000 5, 000 as 
Participation in health unit, GSA building_- 14-15 1, 225 Rae eens 
Total, other contractual services_____......- —%, 900 —33, 700 5, 800 
Supplies and materials: eo ee ee i 
For new personnel__ | 14-13 S20 biaesx 2,400 (9) 
Additional printing supplies__ 14-15 2. , 000° 2.000 }_-- 
7 otes, Sapelies and tanterials. s.....552.-6~).4086.6)..-4-% 4, 400 2, 000 2. 400 
Equipment: ; 
Deduction: Funds to purchase heavy cea 
in 1959__ 14-2 | —7, 400 —7,400 |__- ie 
For new personnel (nenrecurring) ...=..........=.- 14-13 40: 900 \...... 41, 300 (10) 
Total, equipment 2 cael Jone 33, 900 —7, 400 41, 300 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Agency’s contri- o _— 
bution to the civil service retirement fund, related to 
new personnel _- : : 14-13 | 15, 500 1, 400 14,100 (11) 
| en EET eae 
Total, grants, subsidies, and contributions_ - 15, 500 1, 400 14, 100 
Taxes and assessments: (No increase requested). ry : ; cs 
Total, all increases... 363, 400 59, 000 304, 400 
NEW POSITIONS 
Division No. | Grade Total | Division No. | Grade | Total 
| salary | salary 
| bi J. 
Personnel.---- adnan 2} GS-13 | $19,802 || Probation..............--- 1 | GS-13 9, 901 
RN ok ee Sete 2! GS-12 16, 682 BIO criss Siptinianan 1 | GS-12 8, 341 
ss Sa desamatinds jee 2) GS-5 8, 112 BS dose 1| GS+ 3, 765 
OMNES ceca ake 6 } 44, 596 | "Petes .oc0euPSSe, 3 22, 007 
Bankruptcy BOnueoekes eeu | 1 GS-11 | 7, 030 === ————— 
| = == || Business administration - - 1; GS-9 | 5,990 
Procedural studies and i| ae eee acs 1 | GS-7 4, 992 
Ecc iniwin winnie 2) GS-14 22, 714 | Ei pckaeus can eaa deen 2) GS-3 7, 030 
es ince emanate 2 | GS-13 19, 802 a _- 
EEE 2} GS-12 | 16,682 Total. .... ---------| + 18, 012 
aD etl aaadin cael 5 | GS-5 20, 280 fomeetebers =—_—_— 
EA PE See 1 | GS-4 3, 764 a 4} GS-15 51, 085 
i nich ale aera 1 | GS-3 3, 515 I] WG ccinparnccae cine 2) GS-7 9, 984 
Rane 13 | 86, 757 || I leis 6 61, 069 
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TaBLE D.—1960 budget estimates for expenses of referees, U.S. courts 
|__ House a House allowance 
Increase = Restora- 
Object 1959 appro-| requested | 1960 esti- ee it we tion 
priation ! for 1960 mate | | Compared | requested 
Amount | with 1960 
estimate 
I. cn dacdenminoenetsigning 462 120 582 462 aa —120 120 
Personal services...._.- sh Sl $2,156, 500 | $513, 300 | $2, 669, 800 | $2, 254,050 | —$415,750 $415, 750 
I i ie eh aK oie 72, 600 10, 000 82, 600 SRO eed i oe a) 
Transportation of things_----- 8, 000 1, 000 9, 000 NT Ba Nig 
Communication services------ 53, 000 17, 000 70, 000 65, 000 —5, 000 5, 000 
4. og. 160, 000 15, 000 175, 000 REED Wsesemaretesdiex<cckc 
Rents and utility services__.-. 68, 000 35, 000 103, 000 75, 500 27, 500 27, 500 
Printing and reproduction --_- 26, 000 4, 000 30, 000 Se Ge Wisner Ba ae 
Other contractual services - - -- 22, 300 2, 600 24, 900 23, 300 —1, 600 1, 600 
Supplies and materials. --_--__- 70, 000 12, 000 82, 000 70, 000 —12, 000 12, 000 
LU PR eee 102, 450 63, 900 166, 350 81, 250 —85, 100 85, 100 
Grants, subsidies, and contri- 
ID Coc cw ac cckanbacos 132, 300 32, 800 165, 100 132, 300 —32, 800 32, 800 
Taxes and assessments_-.....- 2, 000 250 2, 250 2, 000 —250 250 
EL « dacbdiuesedaneceu 2, 873, 150 706,850 | 3,580,000 | 3,000, 000 —580, 000 580, 000 
1 Including supplemental. 
DETAILS OF INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1960 
Jvstifi- | 
Description of increase cation Amount House Restoration 
page requested | allowance requested 
reference 
= slcicaaanaeeial =| aa = 
Personal services: 
60 new clerical positions in GS-4, at $3,764.80 (for full Item 
year) 16-6 $2325, 887 |....... $225, 887 (1) 
40 new clerical positions in GS-3, at $3,515.20 (for 10 
months) o<- es ; 16-6 se | 117,173 (2) 
10 new clerical positions in GS-5, at $4,056 (for 10 
months) -_-- 16-6 33, 800 33, 800 (3) 
10 new clerical positions in GS-6, at $4,492.80 (for 10 
months) 16-6 aT. e: 37,440 (4) 
Difference between part-year and full- yee cost of 
30 new positions in 1959_--- 16-6 30, 000 $30, 000 ce 
Within-grade promotions .---__ — a 16-6 30, 000 30, 000 | Z 
Reclassif cations. 16-6 30, 000 30, 000 as 
Cost of 2d extra s compensable day i in 1960 (nonreeur- 
ring). 16-7 9, 000 | 7, 550 | 1, 450 (5) 
Total, personal services 513, 300 97, £50 415 : 750 
Travel: For additional travel because of increased vol- a Le “ite ; 
ume of business. . , 16-7 10, 000 | 10, 000 
a ai lina tlt on caine Rich tenediaiaeaeeass Maiatiaintendils 10, 000 | 10, 000 | 4 
Transportation of things: Higher cost of transporting . Tt. 2 : 
materials due to increased business. 16-8 1, 000 } 1, 000 
Total, transportation of things- -- te 1,000 : 1, 000 Jaca 
Cor r unication services: + 
Telephone service for 10 new referees ($500 each) --- 16-8 5, 000 5,000 (6) 
Telephone rate increases , 16-8 12, 000 | 12, 000 
Total, communication services- - 17, 000 12, 000 : 5, 000 
Penalty mail: For penalty mail cost in connection with ‘ a = 
higher volume of business. - 16-9 5, 000 15, 000 ju 
eo ee rete 15, 000 15, 000 oe oo 
———— = —}$| —— 
Rents and utility services: | 
Rental of office space for 5 new referees ($4,500 each) 16-9 a | 99500 (7) 
For increased rental rates and expansion of offices- - 16-9 12, 500 | 500 | 5,000 (8) 
euieiashiinepaniabaiess bealensiiais seaman 
Total, rents and utility services. ................- Scale inact } 500 27, 500 
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Details of increase requested for 1960—Continued 





Justifi- 

Description of increase cation Amount House Restoration 
page requested | allowance requested 

reference 


















































Printing and reproduction: Additional printed ma- Item 
terial required for increased volume of business. ------ 16-10 4, 000 | 4, GP isis 
Total, printing and reproduction.............-..-].......--- 4, 000 4,000 |__._..__. 
De ss 
Other contractual services: 
Agency’s share of group life insurance premiums for 
EE RS any a eae 16-10 ee inxtakwanae 1,600 (9) 
For higher cost of repairing office machines-_------- 16-10 1, 000 | 1, 000 Jon saaesan 
eoinennemes oo eneseseennenienens —|—_—— 
Total, other contractual services..............-...|_..---.-.- 2, 600 | 1, 000 | 1, 600 
Supplies and materials: Additional supplies needed to i ahd i7d VI 
handle higher volume of business.._-....-......------ 16-11 TRE i tictcecon 12,000 (10) 
Total, supplies and materials_..............-..-_- So faeanahts 12,000 bi asstcca- | 12, 000 
—s — — ———— en 
Equipment: 
Deduction: Equipment for new personnel in 1959_- 16-11 | (—)21,200 | (—)21, 200 |._..-_.--- 
Office equipment for new personnel (nonrecurring) - 16-11 at SE 43,000 (11) 
To purchase furniture previously supplied by GSA- 16-11 G00 i ceendcsccs- 42,100 (12) 
Sy CNR 2itc iadendeincunnbbanesadesaneiisvcwunnend 63, 900 | (—)21, 200 85, 100 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Government’s “Ta? 
contribution to civil service retirement fund related 
IRENA «sia 4 5 cuttanlinienw aca bamnsiparieiiniinans 16-12 Se cic naneee 32, 800 (13) 
Total, grants, subsidies, and contributions. -.-.._|____- pial TET T conesetian 32, 800 
Taxes and assessments: Employer’s share of FICA x a 
taxes, related to new personnel. -_-_.......-..-.-------- 16-12 Bee on csawiens 250 (14) 
Total, taxes ONG ASUGUIINENES.. «2-2 coccescéavcanmnalascusesane a ane 250 
ee | 706,850 | 126,850 | 580, 000 














STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Otney. I am appearing today on instructions of the Budget 
Committee of the Judicial Conference of the United States to request 
the restoration to the judicial budget of a number of items cut there- 
from by the House Appropriations Committee which the Judicial 
Conference considers vital to the effective functioning of the Federal 
court system. 

We are seeking the restoration of the funds cut by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee with three exceptions. 

(1) We are not seeking the restoration of $15,000 cut by the House 
from the appropriation of the Court of Claims for the reason that that 
court has informed us that it does not consider such restoration 
necessary. 

(2) We are not seeking the restoration of $83,500 cut by the House 
committee from the appropriation for the salaries of judges for the 
reason that since the preparation of our budget it has become reason- 
ably certain that the 14 Territorial judges in Hawaii will be trans- 
ferred from the Federal to the State judiciary payroll, thus permit- 
ting us unanticipated savings. 

3) Weare not seeking the restoration of $220,000 cut by the House 
Appropriations Committee from the appropriation for “Fees of jur- 
ors and commissioners” because we believe that, if the Senate restores 
the appropriations requested for the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts, a considerable saving with respect to the fees 


41889—59——30 
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of jurors ought to be possible. However, I ought to say at this point 
that if the items requested for the Administrative Office are not re- 
stored, there is no basis for believing that the fees of jurors will be 
less than that originally estimated and requested from the House. 

The importance of the restorations that we are requesting becomes 
ppperent when viewed against the background of the problems facing 
U.S. courts. 

The greatest problem in the Federal courts today is delay and con- 
gestion in disposing of cases. 


COURTS OF APPEALS 


Let me begin with the U.S. courts of appeals, since this is the 
only bright spot in the picture. I am able to report that every cir- 
cuit has made a reduction in its backlog. The total backlog in all the 
courts of appeals on March 31 of this year was 2,201 as compared to 
2,323 on March 31 of last year. While this represents a drop of only 
122 cases nationally, in the period of a year, it does show that the 
courts of appeals are presently able to hold the line barring an in- 
crease in filings. 

During the year the number of new cases filed has remained at the 
same level. The improvement is because there has been an increase 
in the number of terminations. The median time for filing to dis- 
position of cases heard and submitted was 7 months, approximately 
the same as last year. Congestion and delay are not problems in the 
courts of appeals, generally speaking, eek certain courts are 
experiencing real] difficulty lbeniees of vacancies and other shortages 
of judgepower. 


DISTRICT COURTS 


When we turn to the U.S. district courts the picture is quite other- 
wise. During the year 1958, the district courts were faced with the 
heaviest workload in their history, excepting only the abnormal 
situation during the years of national prohibition. At the time I last 
appeared before you, there were pending on the trial dockets 67,500 
civil cases, and 8,700 criminal cases, for a combined caseload of 76,000 
cases awaiting disposition. 

By January 1, of this year, the combined civil-criminal caseload 
exceeded 77,000 pending cases. 

The most recent statistics—as of March 31—show the existing 
caseload to be 67,750 civil cases, and 8,900 criminal cases, for a total 
of 76,650 cases awaiting disposition. This is an increase of about 
500 cases over those pending on March 31, 1958. 

The district courts, therefore, continue to be faced with one of the 
heaviest caseloads in their history—an increase of nearly 100 percent 
over the number of cases pending on March 31, 1941. 

I think the committee is aware that the Judicial Conference con- 
siders that the delay between the time of filing and the time of trial 
for the ordinary civil case in the Federal courts ought not be exceeded 
on the average a period of 6 months. Based on this standard, during 
the last year approximately 50 percent of the civil cases brought to 
trial in the courts of the United States were subject. to delays that 
the Judicial Conference considers excessive—that 1s, delay from 1 to 
5 years. In fact, out of the 86 typical Federal districts, only 7 
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were able last year to maintain the 6-month standard of the Judicial 
Conference. 

It is unmistakably clear that this condition is not due to any slack- 
ness on the part of district judges generally. 

Senator Jounson. Just supply for the record those seven which 
you have mentioned. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Seven U.S. district courts in which one-half of the cases disposed of by trial 
during the fiscal year 1958 had been reached for trial within 6 months of filing 
are as follows: 

Southern district of West Virginia. 
Middle district of Alabama. 
Northern district of Florida. 
Middle district of Georgia. 
Northern district of Mississippi. 
District of South Dakota. 
Northern district of Oklahoma. 


CASE BACKLOG 


District judges today dispose of an average of 231 civil cases each 
year as compared with only 168 civil cases per judge in 1941. In 
spite of this very greatly increased output per judge, the backlog 
of civil cases has increased between 1941 and the present from 149 
to 273 cases per judge. 


EFFECT OF DIVERSITY STATUTE 


The enactment by the last Congress of the so-called diversity 
statute, Public Law 85-554, has had an effect upon the business of 
the courts which should be described. This bill, as you know, had 
three principal features. 

Senator JoHNson. When did that become law? 

Mr. Otney. About the middle of July. 

Senator JoHNson. So, you have had August, September, October, 
November, and December of last year. 

Mr. Otney. Yes, and up to March. We have our figures up to 
March. Its features were first, the bill increased the jurisdictional 
amount in diversity cases from $3,000 to $10,000. Second, for pur- 
poses of diversity jurisdiction the bill provided that a corporation 
is to be considered a citizen of the State in which it is incorporated. 
Third, it prohibited removal of workmen’s compensation cases from 
the State to the Federal courts. 

In certan districts, Texas and the western district of Louisiana to 
be precise, this statute has had a drastic effect on the filing of cases 
in the Federal courts. 

Senator JoHnson. What do you mean by drastic? 

Mr. Oxtney. I will talk about that in just a moment. But this is 
due to pecularities in the laws of those two States, and the statute 
has had nowhere near as great an effect through the country as a 
whole. 

It is a peculiarity of Texas law, although compensation cases are 
heard by the States, they can then be taken into Federal courts and 
heard de novo. They used to get into the Federal statutes under the 
diversity law, but the new bill has cut that out completely. 

Senator Pastore. They still could have gone into the State courts? 

Mr. Otney. Yes, they could. 
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Senator Pastore. Has any study been made why they were so 
anxious to bring them into Federal courts as against the State courts? 

Mr. Ouney. That is very difficult to tell. ‘One of the things that 
will be a factor will be the condition of the State courts dockets. 

Senator Pastore. Do you mean they may be clogged as well ? 

Mr. Otney. Yes; and there is the preference of the party. They 

can have it removed to Federal courts if they so desire and the 
insurance companies have often done that. 

Senator Jounson. Would you insert in the record this 45-percent 
reduction by districts? Would you break that down? 

I am specifically interested in Texas and Louisiana where they 
reduced filings by 45 percent—less than the filings of last year. J 
would like for you to show what districts reduced them. 

Mr. Otney. We will include that for all of the districts because 
while it has reduced the filings in those two district, there are other 
districts where the filings have continued to increase so we will 
show them all. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Civil cases, total and private filed during the 1st 3 quarters of the fiscal year 1958 
compared with the similar period of 1959 and percentage increase or decrease 


























Total filed | Private filed 
Percent, Percent, 
1958 1959 plus or 1958 1959 plus or 
minus minus 
dice A hk ll a herd |- Adee LS 
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! Civil cases, total and private filed during the 1st 3 quarters of the fiscal year 1958 
compared with the similar period of 1959 and percentage increase or decrease—Con. 












































Total filed | Private filed 
Te TT ee 
Percent, | Percent, 
1958 1959 | plus or 1958 1959 plus or 
| minus minus 
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North Carolina: 
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South Carolina: 
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West Virginia: 
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Civil cases, total and private, filed during the 1st 3 quarters of the fiscal year 1958 
compared with the similar period of 1969 and percentage increase or decrease—Con, 
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Percent, Percent, 
1958 1959 plus or 1958 1959 plus or 
minus minus 
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Iowa: 
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1 Includes Charleston, Florence, and Orangeburg divisions. 
2 Includes Columbia and Aiken divisions. 

3 Includes Greenville and Knoxville divisions. 

4 Includes Chattanooga and Winchester divisions. 
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CIVIL CASES IN TEXAS 


Mr. Otnery. In Texas the civil cases filed in the Federal courts be- 

tween July 1, 1958, and March 31 were approximately 45.3 percent less 
than the filings of civil cases in the same courts during the same months 
the year before, and in Louisiana, Western, filings were 35.8 percent 
ess. 
Undoubtedly, this was because the new statute prevented the Fed- 
eral courts in Texas from being flooded, as heretofore, with work- 
men’s compensation suits removed from the State courts; and in Lou- 
isiana it stopped the flood of personal injury cases that had previously 
got into the Federal court by virtue of Louisiana’s peculiar and unique 
direct action statute. These are exceptional situations with conditions 
not to be found in other districts. 

That was a statute which permits suits to be brought against the 
insurance companies directly. You do not have to join the insurer as 
a party. In many of these accident cases, the suits were filed in the 
Federal court against the insurance companies under the diversity 
provisions; but, of course, the amount of the recovery in such a suit 
against a direct action suit is necessarily limited to the amount of the 

olicy, not the amount of damage, so that this provision in the new 

aw raising the diversity to $10,000 has eliminated all those direct 
action suits in Louisiana where the policy was less than the $10,000 
figure. 

Senator Pastorr. Would you say the judgments in Federal courts 
were higher than in the State courts? 

Mr. Otney. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. Would that account for the flood in the State 
courts # 

Mr. Otney. I think that is correct. 

Judge Crark. They are not remitted unless the judgments are 
excessive, but more frequently the States permit it. 

Mr. Otney. I would like to emphasize that Texas and Louisiana 
are unique situations. They are the exceptions. Considering the dis- 
trict courts all together, the figures indicate that total civil filings 
from August 1 through March 31, 1959, are about 16 percent less than 
the number of civil filings during the same months in the preceding 
year. 

During the 8 months the statute has been in effect—August 1958 
through March 1959—31,500 civil cases were filed as compared to 
37,700 civil cases during the same period a year ago. This is a de- 
crease of slightly more than 6,000 civil cases. As might be expected, 
these reductions were mainly in the contract and personal injury cases. 


TERMINATIONS OF CIVIL CASES 


The net effect of the statute over the first three quarters of fiscal 
1959 is that terminations in civil cases exceeded filings about 900 cases. 
It is important to recognize, though, that the effect of the act has 
not been uniform from district to district. For example, most of the 
excess of terminations over filings in civil cases during the first three 


quarters are concentrated in the Texas districts and in six other widely 
scattered districts. 
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Senator Jounson. Would you also break that down further by 
Texas districts. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
Decrease in civil cases pending in the 86 U.S. district courts and in the U.S. distriet 


courts in Texas during the 1st 3 quarters of the fiscal year 1959, and the number 
pending on Mar. 31, 1959 





Total civil cases 














-_ A lh aaa e . . Decrease 

District in pending 

Pending Commenced | Terminated Pending civil cases 

July 1, 1958 Mar. 31, 1959 

86 districts: Texas _- btitsd 61, 057 36, 713 37, 600 60, 170 —887 
Northern_- ; 1,014 661 989 686 —328 
Eastern. -.-- | 574 351 419 506 —68 
Southern. ----- ie y 1, 512 768 1, 078 1, 202 —310 
Western.__-- oh 867 387 487 767 —100 








CASES TERMINATED 


Senator Jounson. How did the terminations per judge compare 
with the terminations in areas where it is comparable. 

In other words, in the southern district of New York, did a judge 
handle as many cases and as fast and work as late as the average 
judge? 

Mr. Otney. We have no way of determining who works long or 
late. All we have is bare statistics on number of cases terminated 
per judge. The judge who has the record for the country and the 
number of terminations per judge is in eastern Louisiana. However, 
the judges in the southern district of New York are most conscientious 
and very hard working. 

I am not able to answer your question as to the southern district 
of New York, offhand. 

Senator Jounson. Would that not be something good to look into 
to make a little study, since the filings are exceeding the terminations 
by such a number, to see what is happening in that area ? 

Mr. Oxney. I think you would be interested in what is currently 


afoot. 
JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION IN SOUTHERN NEW YORE 


Judge Sylvester Ryan is currently the chief judge in the southern 
district, but he has only been the chief judge for about 2 months.. He 
is taking hold in a very vigorous way personally on the management 
and operation of that court and every aspect of it so that this matter 
of the terminations being less than the filings is receiving very real 
attention firsthand by the chief judge. 

Senator Jonnson. We would be interested in any reports that you 
might receive from the chief judge and any developments as a result 
of his efforts. 

Mr. Gasque can keep our clerk informed. We would be interested 
in his efforts in that direction. 

Judge CxiarK. I second what Mr. Olney has said about Chief Judge 
Sylvester Ryan. He has worked very hard and that has some bearing, 
but he needs a little help if he is going to keep that busy. 

There are 18 judges allotted there by law and there are 2 vacancies 
at present and some of the retired judges are sitting. 
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Senator Jonnson. How many retired judges? 

Judge Cuark. I think there are two who are fairly active—Judge 
Kerr and Judge Libell. I donot think Judge Knox is able to do much. 

Currently, we have pending a request for Judge Ryan for two 
deputy clerks to assist him in keeping track of the jury situation in 
particular, because that is one of the important things, but the court 
situation, generally—and I hope as your presentation develops you 
will see this is the kind of help we want to give the judges—we want 
to do more administration if we can, because a judge who is a busy 
judge in the first place and has to do this additional work must have 
help or he cannot do it. 





IMPROVEMENT IN ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Jounson. I do not have the practical experience that these 
men have, but I know from my observations that that one of the weak- 
nesses is extra judgepower. 

But something that sticks out like a sore thumb to me in the 
cases that I am familiar with, in the districts that I am familiar with, 
is the lack of administrative power and lack of get-up-and-go and lack 
of drive and lack of application and lack of constant effort to reduce 
the docket. I see a good deal of difference between various judges in 
that respect, just as we see it in the Senate with various people. While 
we do need extra judgepower, I think, these clerks might help on the 
administrative end and in pretrial conferences and vacations and a 
few other things like that which might produce some results in the 
rest of the country like we had down in Texas recently. 

Mr. Otney. These things have a direct bearing on our budget. We 
are seeking a substantial increase in the Administrative Office budget 
which I will get to. 

Going back to this diversity, if I can summarize, our experience with 
the new statute at this point is not of sufficient duration to warrant 
definite conclusions. There is no certainty that the impact on filings 
which occurred during the first few months under the new act will 
serve as a valid indication of future trends. 

It is important to note that there is even now a constant upward 
trend in the total volume of filings. 

We are bound to expect this as our economy develops, it is inevita- 
ble that there will be a continuous increase in litigation over the 
years. 

Therefore, unless it is possible to increase the annual disposition of 
private cases—and that would require increased judgepower—in an- 
other few months the number of private cases filed will again equal 
terminations, notwithstanding the recently enacted diversity statute. 

With annually increasing case filings and with no increase in judge- 
power, it is not surprising that our district courts have not been able 
to keep pace. They are presently confronted with what is indeed a 
serious problem. The traditional solution to this problem in the past 
has been the recommendation of additional deshanieken There can be 
no doubt that in some, and, indeed, many districts, there can be no 
marked or permanent improvement without increased judgepower. 
But the present Judicial Conference and the present Director of the 
Administrative Office are convinced that improvements in judicial ad- 
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ministration are just as necessary as more judges. The budget which 
is under consideration this year was prepared with this concept: in 
mind. It is more than a budget. It is a new program for improving 
the administrative aspects of the judicial system. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Before turning to the reductions made in the various items by 
the House Appropriations Committee, I want to say a word about 
how the funds allowed by the House Appropriations Committee must, 
in our judgment, be allocated. The report of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has not expressed itself in this regard, excepting in 
one particular. It does specifically approve approximately $28,500 
for the addition of a pretrial examiner and two assistants for the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Columbia on a temporary 1-year 
basis. Otherwise, no indication is given as to how the funds should 
be applied. Taking into consideration the pay increases authorized 
by the Congress, annual within-grade promotions, the increased postal 
costs, the other costs of operation over which the Administrative 
Office has no control, the situation can be summed up by saying that 
the House Appropriations Committee has allowed the Judiciary and 
the Administrative Office enough to continue operations at the same 
level as last year and has not allowed for much-needed improvements. 


PRETRIAL EXAMINER—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Jounson. Why would you pick out the District of Colum- 
bia to do that? I think the southern district of New York would be 
just as good an arena for trying the experiment. 

Is that not the No. 1 illustration where more of them are being 
filed and terminated and you have to find some solution to that situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Otney. Perhaps so, but in this instance, it was the District 
Court of the District of Columbia that took the initiative and they 
are the ones who made the presentation to the House committee and 
the House committee expressly approved that. 

Senator Jounson. I think you ought to decide on the merits where 
your caseload could be considered and be improved rather than on the 
initiative of one individual. 

Judge Biees. This was brought before the Committee on Support- 
ing Personnel by Judge Maguire of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

Senator Jounson. Isthis Mathew Maguire ? 

Judge Bices. Yes; he was the Deputy Attorney General. 

It was brought before our committee several years ago and it was 
a subject with ‘which our committee, the Committee on Court Admin- 
istration had concerned itself. The theory was to have the pretrial 
examiner deal with all preliminary matters up to trial in respect 
to automobile vehicle collision cases. The reason that it was put there 
first was because they were anxious to have it. It is somewhat difli- 
cult in many of these instances to inaugurate new systems in dis- 
trict courts unless it has the approval of the court itself. 

This idea originated with Judge Maguire and he in effect con- 
vinced his court that it was desirable. 
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Another feature of it was it would be where the Administrative 
Office could keep a very close watch on it and it is an experiment. 

Senator JouHnson. Is it under the auspices and supervision of the 
Pretrial Committee of the Judicial Conference. 

Judge Biaas. No, sir, that is quite separate. The persons in charge, 
of course, would be the district court itself. 

Senator Jounson. The answer to my question is “No,” then ? 

Judge Biees. I am not sure. The answer is “No”; yes. 

Senator JouNnson. Why should it not be ? 

Judge Bices. Be where? 

Senator Jounson. Under the auspices and supervision of the pre- 
trial Committee of the Judicial Conference of the United States and 
the Administrative Office of the Courts. 

Judge Biecs, The Administrative Office of the Courts, of course, 
will be in position to examine it. 

Senator Jounson. I understand that. But I am trying to get 
you to answer my question. Why should it not be? Is there a reason 
why it should not be under their supervision and direction ? 

Judge Biees. It cannot be. It must be under the control of the 
judges who operate the system. 

Senator Jonnson. I understand that, but can it not be tied in with 
the Administrative Office ? 

Judge Bices. By way of supervision, but not by way of control. 

Senator Jonnson. Is it? 

Judge Biaes. It is just commencing. 

Senator Jonnson. Is it planned to have it? 


SUPERVISION 


Judge Biacs. I assume the Administrative Office will supervise it. 

Senator Jounson. Is that the assumption of the Administrative 
Office? We cannot legislate on assumptions. 

Mr. Otney. I am not aware of any authority that the Administra- 
tive Office could have over the selection of the man who fills the office, 
for example, for determining his qualifications or anything other than 
the ministerial matter 

Senator JoHnson. You have a Pretrial Committee here of the 
Judicial Conference. Presumably you pay some attention to them 
and apparently they have some influence. They are set up for some 
purpose, and you have an Administrative Office. 

An administrative officer means something to me, and an executive 
ofticer means something to me. 

The question I have is, is this the best place to have it and, No. 2, 
why should it not be tied into the Pretrial Committee of the Judi- 
cial Conference, and the Administrative Office, No. 2, so that it is 
effective, and so that what is good for Paul and Silas is good for 
me, and put it in some of these other places, and instead of having a 
single shot for the District of Columbia, it seems to me the proper 

lace for it to be would be to consider the southern district of New 
ork or some of these places where you really have a congested 
situation. 

The Administrative Office ought to have some supervision and di- 
rection over it, and if we are going to provide the money for it, they 
ought to at least know about it and be tied into it. 
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Judge Biecs. What you say is entirely correct. We have been try- 
ing to get this done for some time. This has been before the Appro- 
priations Committee and this is the second time that we did not get 
the money to put it through. 


MATTER OF ADMINISTRATION 


The point is, it is a matter of administration and the pretrial ex- 
aminer is an officer of the court. The court will have to tell him what 
to do and what he does should be examined, of course, by the Admin- 
istrative Office, and will be. The Pretrial Committee chairman, Judge 
Murrah, is here. It is 2 committee which meets from time to time 
and consists of various judges from various portions of the country, 
and it would not be an effective means to have the actual proceedings 
of this pretrial examiner supervised by the Pretrial Committee any 
more than court administration. 

It would not be an efficient means of supervision. The supervision 
must be by the court. 

Senator Jonson. I am not asking that they substitute any of Be 
court’s functions. I am asking you the question whether, No. 1, 
you think it should be under the : auspices and supervision of the Pre- 
trial Committee. I assume your answer is “no.’ | 

Judge Biecs. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you think it should be done under the au- 
spices and supervision of the Administrative Office ? 

Judge Brees. Yes. 

Senator JoHnson. It has not been planned in the language I heard 
in the testimony so far. 

What do you have tosay about this? 


PRETRIAL EXAMINER AN EXPERIMENT 


Judge Crark. May I comment on that? Again from the stand- 
point of New York, I think it should be emphasized that this plan for ! 
the pretrial examiner is an experiment and while I think it is true | 
that the District of Columbia under good leadership has perhaps not : 
more than New York, I think the New York leadership has not been 
aggressive enough and has not asked enough from Congress. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe if you were to ask me or I think per- ( 
haps if you were to ask Judge Ryan whether we would want an 


examiner at once, I don’t think so, because I think there is still a good 

deal of question as to its utility. It is an attempt to transport bodily ( 

the English system of masters in chancery here, and it is not. so easy 

to do it. { 
For my part in New York, I think we would rather have two or t 

three more judges, not these junior examiners, with deputy clerks to 

keep the calendar up to date. } 


Of course, we may be wrong, but as I understood it, sitting as a 
member of the Conference, we authorize this as a demonstration, not 
as vet proven, and I think that is generally as to our attitude. 1 

That is why I do not think as yet we would be justified in the south- ( 
ern district of New York in coming and asking you for a consider- Y 
able group of examiners as we need there because after all, if they 
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are going to work, they are junior judges and we would rather have 
the real judges. That is what I wanted to say. 

This is still an experiment. 

Judge Bices. It is my recollection that I have a letter from Judge 
Ryan and also a letter from Judge Kaufman and Judge Zavatt in 
Brooklyn. I do not agree with Judge Clark that this is completely 
analogous to a system of masters that sit on the Queens bench. I 
think it should start in the District of Columbia because they asked 
for it. 

At least it will have good cooperation of those judges. 

Senator Jounson. What do the fellows say who wrote you? 

Judge Biees. They want something similar up there. 

Senator Jounson. If three judges in New York ask for it and one 
judge in the District of Columbia asked for it, who should get it? 
I thought you just testified that the others asked for it, too. 


CONFERENCE APPROVAL 


Judge Brees. These two judges said they understood there was 
this situation in the District of Columbia, and they would like to 
have a similar situation. In view of the funds we can obtain, we 
can’t go every place, and the Conference had not approved it. The 
Conference approved it only as a recommendation. We approved 
it because Judge Maguire came before us and urged it. 

Senator Jounson. But you would limit your approval to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If I approve it, I am going to put it where it is 
needed the most and not on the aggressiveness of some judge. 

Judge Bices. It is difficult to get these experiments to work with- 
out. judicial cooperation. There are two in the southern district, 
and Judge Zavatt in the eastern district has a similar business. It 
is only recently that we have had a new aggressive chief judge who 
is, I believe, a capable administrator. 

Senator Jonnson. That is wonderful, and I am stimulated to hear 
that, and I have one down in Texas who told me that that is what 
he was doing at night to clear up his docket. He was a young fellow. 
He did not take 2 or 3 months a year vacation. He stayed late and 
had pretrial conferences and got his docket cleared. 

He had been a trial lawyer, and he was utterly disgusted at some 
of the practices of the judges in the courts in which he appeared. 

He informed me several years ago that that is what he was going 
to initiate on his own in his own court, and that he was having ex- 
cellent results with it. 

I would like to see anything come to the District of Columbia 
that should properly come here. I have a question as to whether 
this money can best be handled by the District of Columbia inde- 
pendent of the administrative office, out of coordination from them, 
mdependent of the Judicial Conference Committee. 

I think if we are going to put new funds in here and have pilot 
funds, we ought to tie it in pretty close, let the committee know why 
we are doing it, and pick the place where we think it can best be 


done with the greatest results, with the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 
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No. 2, I think Mr. Olney ought to have his feet right on top of it 
and Mr. Cotter ought to be watching it and the committee ought to 
be watching it because anybody would like to have some more judges 
and particularly the bar association and particularly all of us would 
like to have them. Even Senators recommend them. They will like 
more judges, but the people are rebelling at the amount we are spend- 
ing on some of these things. Each year, as you say, we are exploring 
the population and it is getting more and more and more and we have 
to find some way of finding the answers to it. 

This may be one. Maybe it ought to be in the District of Colum- 
bia. I don’t want to get into any knockdown and dragout as to 
whether it should be in New York or the District, but you each refer 
to the southern district of New York to point out how the filings are 
SO excessive over terminations, it seems to me that that would be a 
logical place to give consideration to consider it without just being 
dogmatic about it. 

I think it is something we should look into, and I would like Mr, 
Cotter and Mr. Merrick to specifically get the spotlight on this thing 
and let’s see where we think it can work best. 

Perhaps the enthusiasm Judge Maguire has for it may be the balance. 
If everything else were equal, I would certainly want it to go that | 
way. But I don’t want to do it on the basis of his physical ability 
to come up here and his desire to do it and just say, “Well, because 
the others haven’t done anything about it, we have a rule to try a 
new thing so we will try it.” 

Let us look at it. We have to take the responsibility for providing | 
the money. We have to put our seal of approval on it and when we 
mark up the bill we will decide whether it should be done at all or not. 


—_— 


USE OF PRETRIAL CONFERENCES 


emt. tee mo 


Senator Bretr. Might I ask a question at this point? Who has the 
responsibility for urging the use of pretrial conferences? Is that 
largely within the bosom of the judge himself as to whether he wants 
to use it or does not want to use it, or do you have something to say 
about a wider use of pretrial conferences? Isn’t that kind of the ‘ 
heart of the whole problem ? 


ar 


Mr. Outney. The decision by any district judge as to whether he \ 
uses pretrial and how he uses it and when he does not, is up to him. 

The Judicial Conference has had a committee on pretrial of which 
Judge Murrah, who is sitting here behind me, is chairman. That Q 
committee has been working for some 10 years, doing everything in its 
power to demonstrate to judges who are not experienced or familiar ’ 
with the experience the effectiveness and merits of the system, but no ‘ 
one has any authority to order any one of these district judges to use t 
such procedures. 

Senator Brerr. I am wondering if that does not go to the heart of : 
this whole problem. 

Mr. Otney. It does. 

Senator Brete. If the judges in the southern district. of New York 
have some mental reservations about this, then it will not work up V 
there. h 

Senator Jonnson. The record is contrary to what you have heard n 


about. | on 
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Senator Biste. Two judges wrote and asked for the pretrial exami- 
nations. 

Senator Jounson. Judge Murrah, you are chairman of the pretrial. 

Judge Murrau. Yes, sir; I have been chairman for 10 years. 

Senator Jonson. What observations would you care to make? 

Judge Murran. Of course, Senator Johnson, speaking directly to 
your inquiry of why the project was not inaugurated in the southern 
distriet of New York 

Senator Jounson. I just don’t want to close the door any other 
place. 





INAUGURATION OF PRETRIAL PROCEDURE 


Judge Murran. The late Chief Judge Laws, who, since its incep- 
tion, was a member of the committe on pretrial conferences, and who 
was one of the truly great court administrators, I think we will all 
concede, and was an exponent of pretrial procedure. Chief Judge 
Vanderbilt inaugurated the pretrial system in New York and he had 
Chief Judge Laws come over and tell him how to do it. 

That is now every effective. Chief Judge Laws took the lead in 
many matters. 

The opinion as you see here is divided on whether or not we should 
have these subjudges. Some of us think that the answer does not lie 
in subjudges but in better court administration and better administra- 
tion by the judges themselves rather than building up a hierarchy of 
examiners. 

Senator Jounson. Are you interested enough in the pilot study, 
however—your committee—interested enough in it to try to have some 
connection with it and some supervision of it ? 

Judge MurraH. Yes. I was about to say, 2 or 3 years ago, Judge 
Laws and I were together all the time, on these matters and we talked 
about it and whether it would work or not, and if so, to what extent 
it ought to be tried, and as Chief Judge Clark says whether we ought 
to have a system of masters as in England, or whether that is the 
answer, we don’t know. 

The plan was inaugurated in the District of Columbia, as Chief 
Judge Biggs says. We knew it would be here right under the hand 
of the Administrative Office, and at that time it would have been 
under the supervision of Chief Judge Laws. 

We wanted to see whether or not it would work. We wanted to 
be sure that a judge did not just assign a case to a master and forget 
about it. 

Senator JoHnson. Now you are cooking on gas. The pretrial com- 
mittee feels it ought to be in the District of Columbia primarily be- 
cause Judge Laws was an advocate of it and secondly the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts could have some connection with it. 


Judge Murran. That is right. It could be done here so that they 
could observe it firsthand. 


PRETRIAL TECHNIQUES 


As I say, and I would like to emphasize we are divided about 
whether or not we need these masters or subjudges or examiners or 
hearing officers, whatever you want to call them. We think, and 
many of us think, that the answer lies first in better pretrial tech- 
niques that are available to us, and calendar control. 
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Senator Jounson. I am nota lawyer. I was under the impression 
from a young judge that I talked to, he spent most of his evenings in 
pretrial conferences himself without one of these trial examiners you 
are talking about. 

As a result of that procedure, he got his docket in much better shape 
than he found. 

Judge Murran. If you have in mind Judge Joe Estes 

Senator Jounson. Judge Sheehan. 

Judge Murran. Joe Estes or Jim Allred, or any of those, there is 
Judge Estes who disposed of over 500 cases a year, since he has been 
on the bench, for 3 years. He has disposed of over 3,000 cases, and he 
did it in the face of opposition of the bar and the opposition of his 
associates, if I may so speak. 

Senator Dopp. Who was the judge that sat in Connecticut and 
cleaned up all the cases? 

Judge Ciark. Judge Martin was from Memphis, a circuit judge 
who sat with us. He was ver y effective. We had Judge Ryan for a 
while. 

Senator Dopp. I remember this judge who sat in the evening. 

Judge Murrau. He got that from Judge Allred. Judge Allred 

taught him that. He had been assistant attorney under Judge Allred 
and they sat down together, and that is what we are trying to do now. 
That is what the pretrial committee is trying to do. We are trying 
toraise a new generation of judges. ; 

Senator Jounson. They did not have pretrial examiners in any of 
those courts ¢ 

Judge Murran. No. 

Senator Jounson. Now we are going a step further and setting 
up a pilot study, but in doing it we are saying that we want to be 

areful we don't substitute a bunch of clerks for judges. 

Judge Murran. Chief Judge Laws was here. It was his court. 
Judge Maguire was enthusiastic about it, but Judge Laws was the 
reason actually, as far as I am concerned, as far as the pretrial com- 
mittee is concerned, that it was inaugurated here. It would be under 
the hand of Mr. Oiney and Chief Judge Laws and we would be able 
to determine whether or not it would be effective or whether it would 
just build up a hierarchy of assistants. 

Senator Jounson. 1 think you have made a sale as far as I am 
concerned. 

Senator Pastore. Let’s assume that you did determine that it works, 
and we get back to the fundamental question, if a judge does not want 
it he does not have to take it, and you cannot do anything about it. 

Judge Murran. That is certainly true 

Senator Pastore. W hy do we say it will be under the guiding eye 
of the Administrative Office which has no jurisdiction to compel 
judges to do this? 





JUDICIAL FUNCTION 


Judge Murran. I do not mean the Administrative Office is going to 
direct this. This is a judicial function. The Administrative Office 

cannot perform judicial functions, but the Administrative Office can 
deere it. 
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Senator JoHnson. It can be under his auspices and make it of na- 
tional significance, in other words, the conciliation service can’t com- 

ll a fellow not to go on strike, but they can say before you do all of 
these things let’s try it, and the Administrative Office—the theory of it 
as he is set up here is to try to bring some order into the courts of this 
country from an executive standpoint. 

Senator Pasrore. There is nothing to forbid the Congress of the 
United States to pass a law to make it compulsory. The Federal 
courts are a creature of the Congress. 

Senator Jounson. I don’t know how successful we would be down 
here. I think the best way to do it is to start this pilot project. 

I want to know if the Pretrial Committee was for it and is it being 
done with their blessing. I don’t mean they are going to get a ham- 
mer and hit some judge in the head with it. I just want to make sure 
you understand what is happening and it is done with your recom- 
mendations and auspices before I put this hand out here. 

Secondly, I want to be sure that whoever is doing this is of national 
significance and our national agent, and that our executive officer 
has some knowledge that it is done with his auspices and his approval 
and supervision. 

Third, I want to know why the District of Columbia and not all 49 
States, and you have given me the answer. 

Judge Murran. We have taken Judges Estes, and Sheehan’s rec- 
ords and held them up to the other judges and that is the only way 
we are able to sell our wares. 

Senator Pastore. The fact that it is being tried in the District and 
the District is peculiar in that the Federal court has jurisdiction over 
District matters, will that in any way affect the situation ? 

Judge Murran. I don’t think so. 

Senator Pasrorr. That will not be found to be an excuse to say later 
on the situation in the District is a little different ? 

Judge MurraH. It is true that the courts do exercise general juris- 
diction here, but the problem is somewhat the same. It is not suf- 
ficiently different ; we are certain of that. 

Senator Pastore. I would hope they would not use that as an excuse 
to say the situation worked in the District of Columbia, but that is 
different from the southern district of New York. I hope that is not 
used later on. 

AUTOMOBILE COLLISION CASES 


Judge Crark. Is it not right that they desire the examiner in auto- 
mobile collision cases and that unfortunately we have everywhere ? 

Judge Murran. I should say that, of course, this plan was inaugu- 
rated and conceived during Chief Judge Law’s lifetime and I know 
of course he is not with us any more, and that is the reason that Judge 
Maguire is carrying on here in his name. 

Senator Jounson. I want tocommend Judge Maguire for his efforts 
along these lines. I have the greatest respect and friendship for him. 

I would like to include in the record at this point the cost for the 
item of pretrial examiner, one at $17,500; one clerk, $4,980 a year; one 


stenographer at $5,985, plus related costs of $2,400; total estimated 
cost of $30,865. 


41889—59 
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CIRCULATION OF INFORMATION ON DEVELOPMENT OF PRETRIAL PROCEDURES AND OTHER 
MATTERS 


I wonder what the administrative officer and the Pretrial Commit- 
tee is doing to familiarize in form if not to educate the other judges 
on where pretrial conference has been successfully employed. 

Would you care to answer that? I want to ask the administrative 
officer first, if you have done anything to make available to the other 
judges the related statistics that would indicate the effect of this pre- 
trial conference or any other methods of expediting the disposition of 
these cases ? 

Mr. Otney. The work of informing other judges about pretrial and 
its effectiveness has been carried on almost entirely through the com- 
mittee, Judge Murrah’s committee, rather than through the Adminis- 
trative office directly. 

Senator Jonnson. When the Administrative office sees some initia- 
tive or some effort that is successful, could it send out a bulletin or 
inform them or bring it to their attention, or are they just kind of 
skittish about letting information get around to the rest of them, as 
an example? 

Mr. Otnry. It is not that simple a situation. If we ran across any 
administrative gadget or technique which had proved itself as being 
successful, we would do what we could, everything we could, to call it 
to the attention of other judges who might want to make use of it. 

Senator Jounson. You could, but you have not. 

Mr. Otney. That is correct. These things are too complex. They 
do not come up that way. : 

Senator Jounson. Is there any relation in your opinion where a 
judge decides a substantial number of cases, and one who decides very 
few, in the techniques? 

Mr. Ouney. One of the troubles with our statistics is that they are 
limited to only those figures. It is very misleading to take Judge A, 
and look at the number of cases he has terminated, and Judge B per- 
haps in some other district and assume that that gives any valid 
basis for comparing the efficiency of the two judges. It does not. 

Senator JoHnson. We have not passed as many laws up to the 80th 
Congress, but the quality has a lot to do with it. 

I am trying to find affirmative things we could do, find some pro- 
grams whereby we could cope with this problem, and I sort of had 
the impression when we set up the Administrative Office that. that 
would come within the realm of some of your imaginative possibilities. 
Maybe you could have some ideas that if you saw a situation that 
developed in a certain district here where they had reduced that work- 
load by a considerable amount by (1) result of shorter vacations; 
(2) hold courts longer; (3) pretrial conferences; (4) either that you, 
if nothing else, get the Chief Justice to write him a letter, command 
him to do it and then send copies to other judges to make an incentive 
of it. Do they do any of that at all? 

Mr. Otney. Yes, I do. 

Senator Jonnson. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Oxtney. I will have to burden you by relating my own personal 
experiences. 

enator Jonnson. It is not a burden. I am seeking light. 
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Mr. Otney. I have never been a judge, and I knew very little about 
judicial administration when I came into this office about a year ago. I 
did familiarize myself at once with the Pretrial Committee in its 
history and work and so forth. Since that time I have discussed 
pretrial and calendar control with a great many of the judges and 
quickly discovered that there are hardly two judges in the United 
States who can agree as to what a pretrial is, even in its essentials. 

It has been there in the rules for 20 years and they talk about it 
all the time. I recall one judge who described his method of pretrial. 
He thinks he was pretrying a case, but all it consisted of was calling 
counsel up to his bench the day everybody appeared in court to try 
the case to discuss the nature of the pleadings and the main issue and 
see if there was any chance of settlement and not infrequently they 
were settled at those occasions. 


AGREEMENT ON ESSENTIALS 


He had the idea that that was a pretrial. I heard him describe 
this seriously as being pretrial. It makes no difference who you go 
talk to, you get a different idea of what it is. Certainly there cannot 
be progress until someone agrees as to the essentials. 

The Committee has been working very hard on that problem. Last 
fall they had a meeting as to what they were going to do about the 
future and they felt that they ought to get down in a handbook 
where anybody can read what the essentials of pretrial really are and 
perhaps even forms to describe the process that has been effective. 

They felt that if they did that it would be useful to the judges, but 
to make it useful they would have to use techniques and procedures 
that had been proved by experience to work; things that they could 
point to as being effective. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE CONTRIBUTION 


That was the point where the Administrative Office made a con- 
tribution. We suggested to the Committee that instead of trying to 
pick a form here or procedure there that had worked in a given case, 
that if we could work out in advance the Committee’s idea of what 
a pretrial ought to be—maybe it wouldn’t be everybody’s notion, 
maybe it wouldn’t be the best way, but it would be a way on which 
we could settle. 

If we could get that pinned down so we had the essentials of it 
and take that procedure to a congested court and get judges to come 
in and try that method, we would have something in the way of a test. 
That the Committee has done. 

They agreed that they were interested in that. We found that the 
judges in the Eastern District of New York were anxious to have 
such an experiment run in their court and the thing is in process right 
now. 

We have had visiting judges go into the eastern district following 
these techniques that were worked out in advance and which I might 
say was not any one man’s idea at all. It was the consensus of the 
committee and they have been following this thing and will continue 
up to the end of this month. 
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There must be at least 15 visiting judges who have taken part in that 
thing. The thing that every one of them who has been on it has men- 
tioned to me is how much they learned about it. The judges who went 
up there were experts in pretrial technique and there is not a one of 
them who has not mentioned something new that he has picked up. 

Senator Jonnson. That is very encouraging. 

Judge Murrah, do you have any comment you would like to make 
in that connection, and what your Pretrial Committee has done to 
disseminate information or to encourage pretrial use? 

Judge Murran. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. We have just a few minutes remaining. We are 
going into this report this afternoon and we are anxious to explore 
this some and if you have any comments for the record we would be 
glad to have them. 


CONFERENCE PRETRIAL COM MITTEE 


Judge Murran. First, let me explain that the Pretrial Committee 
is composed, the Conference Pretrial Committee, is composed of trial 
judges from each circuit. I am the only appellate judge on that 
Committee. I have been Chairman of it for 10 years. 

In addition to the Conference Pretrial Committee, we have urged 
each circuit to create a circuit pretrial committee and we have made 
a statement defining the respective duties of the circuit committee, 
and the Conference Committee. And, as you can see, we are dealing 
with judges, and our mission is essentially one evangelistic in nature. 
We have to sell it. You just cannot prescribe the rules and go out 
and have a pretrial conference with any success at all because, as 
Mr. Olney has mentioned, a pretrial conference is all things to all 
judges, so our job has been to sell pretrial techniques to judges and 
it has not been an easy task. 


OBJECTION TO PRETRIAL CONFERENCE 


Senator Pasrorr. What essentially would be the substantive objec- 
tion on the part of a judge toa pretrial conference? It strikes me as 
being a more informal way of getting at the issues, basically, to reach 
a meeting of minds as to what the conflict is and to proceed from 
that. point on without going to all the various intricate processes of 
procedure to get to the point, which is necessary. I cannot imagine 
why a judve would be opposed to it. 

Judge Murrau. You have asked the $64 question; and why would 
they be? 

Chief Judge Clark was the reporter for the new rules more than 
21 years ago, and prescribed rule 16 of those rules which provide for 
the pretrial conference. It just says in effect that they shall have or 

may have a pretrial conference, but. as Chief Judge Clark has pointed 
out so many times all over the country, the rules contemplate the 
exhaustion of discovery, the development of the facts that are essen- 
tial to the lawsuit, before the lawyers get to the courthouse. 


RULES OF CIVIL PROCEDURE 


These rules of civil procedure as conceived by Chief Judge Clark 
here along time ago contemplated an entirely different procedural 
concept in trial practice in that they contemplate that the lawyers 
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shall use the tools of discovery to develop the facts in the lawsuit, and 
once the facts in the lawsuit are developed, there is where you find 
the truth. We know that usually only 10 percent of the lawsuits 
that are ever filed are ever tried. That means that 90 percent of them 
are settled sometimes during the course and before they reach final 
judgment. 

In brief, they contemplate that the lawyers will do their homework 
so to speak before they get to the courthouse by developing the facts, 
and when they get there, then in the presence of the judge they will 
sit down and agree upon what is in dispute and what is to be tried. 

Senator Pastore. I can well see where a lawyer is anxious to delay 
the action would be opposed to it, but I cannot for the life of me see 
where a judge would be opposed to it. 

Judge Murran. There is always one side that is not anxious. 


ACCEPTANCE BY BENCH AND BAR 


Senator Pastore. That should not apply to the judge. 

Judge Murran. Our job has been to encourage the bench and bar 
to accept this concept. 

Senator Jounson. How many have accepted it ? 

Judge Bices. About 50 percent. 

Judge Murran. It has been effective. You cannot go out and tell 
a Federal judge to do something; you have to sell him on the effec- 
tiveness. 

When I came on the bench 21 years ago, one of the prerequisites for 
a judge was he had to be of a mean and cantankerous disposition. 
That is not true any more. The judges today that are coming on the 
bench and have for the last 10 years have grown up under these rules, 
and they are learning to use them, and lawyers likewise, but we have 
had to teach it in the schools and we have had the process of education 
with the judiciary. 

Senator Jonnson. That is what I want to know, what you are doing 
about it, and the administrative officer and others. 

Judge Murran. I will tell you what we are doing and then I will 
finish and this is how the administrative office works with us. 


PRETRIAL EXPERIMENT—EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


The eastern district of New York was in a deplorable situation, 
2,400 cases or more in arrears. The judges were working but they 
were not getting any place 

Senator Jounson. I hate to leave you but I have to be on the floor. 
Tam encouraged and stimulated by you, and I hope this information 
gets around, and if I had any badge of any kind to pin on you I would 
surely do it. We will try to do it in the report. I want Mr. Cotter 
to follow this very carefully here because I am convinced that there 
can be material improvement in court administration here, and I am 
convinced the answer is not always more and more judges, although I 
think we have to have more judges. I think that there are other 
approaches that we have to take simultaneously. I want to commend 
you for the fine work your Committee is doing, and I want to express 
the hope that Mr. Olney will find ways and means without being in 
the slightest dictatorial or arrogant or presumptuous to get this stuff 
around to the courts and maybe through the Chief Justice or some 
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other means we can get them all to want to emulate someone’s fine 
example, because I do see an improvement in the situation as a result 
of some of these techniques. 

I do see an improvement in some of the judges. That may be the 
result of the Senate’s improved judgment, I do not know. 

Senator Pastore. Proceed to finish your statement. 


EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK SURVEY 


Judge Murran. I think what you have in mind—it is the situation 
where something has to get very bad sometimes before it can get better, 
and I say that is the eastern district of New York. They called on the 
Administrative Office to make a survey. In effect, what is wrong with 
us? Tell us, what can we do? They felt they needed more help, a 
Calendar Commissioner, and so forth and so on. Undoubtedly they 
do. The Administrative Office went in and made a survey, a meticulous 
examination of the court. Mr. Olney went to the chief judge of the 
court and said, “Why do we not call in the Pretrial Committee here and 
have them take a look at this, and see what we can do?” The chief 
judge wrote me a letter and said, “Mr. Olney has told me,” so forth and 
so on, what can you do to help us. Come over and help us. 

We got busy. We devised a plan. We set aside a thousand civil 
cases so as not to interefere with the regular docket there but for sep- 
arate treatment. We got one of the best trial judges in the country 
from New Jersey, Judge Bill Smith, who grew up under Judge Van- 
derbilt’s system. 

The order directed counsel to exhaust the discovery process, in other 
words to strip the lawsuit down to its bone, and then this is a further 
significant thing. The order says, 10 days before the pretrial confer- 
ence, which incidentally was set 60 days in advance of the order, you 
lawyers sit down together, exchange all documentary evidence, ex- 
change a list of witnesses, agree on everything you possibly can and 
then what you cannot agree upon, then agree on what you disagree 
upon, and then you must come into a pretrial conference. ‘Those cases 
were set 50 cases a day, coming one or more before five pretrial judges 
chosen from all over the United States. 

They met, pretried the cases—I know you are not interested in 
exact figures but more than half of them were settled, or about half of 
them. At the pretrial conference they were set immediately for trial, 
and a trial date to be agreed upon and they were informed that they 
would not be passed. Then, three and four cases a day were set before 
each judge. 


OPPOSITION OF THE BAR 


Of course, the bar first was opposed to it because it was something 
new and drastic, but our approach was very judicious. We told them 
we were there to give them a trial. We asked for their cooperation 
and got it. The result is—and I am sure you would be interested in 
more details, but I will not take the time to give it—the result is that 
now these cases are being disposed of just as fast as we can get to 
them, and Mr. Olney will tell you the exact number, up to now, but 
there have been about 

Senator Pasrorr. You are referring to the southern district of 


New York? 
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Judge Murran. Eastern district, Brooklyn. 

During these 3 months, starting in April, we are disposing of over 
a thousand civil cases in addition to the regular work of the resident 
judges. 

This, may it please the committee, is the opportunity that we have 
to demonstrate beyond any doubt the efficacy of proper utilization 
of the rules as they were intended to be, and properly utilized, we be- 
lieve honestly that we can tackle the workload. Of course, we need 
additional judges. We had 15 judges from all over the United States 
to participate in this project. 


ORIGIN OF D.C. PRETRIAL, PROCEDURES 


Senator Bratz. Might I ask one question? TI have read this report 
of Mr. Otters very thoroughly, and if I read it correctly the District 
of Columbia court uses a compulsory pretrial system. My question 
is this: How did that come about? Was that due to your Committee, 
due to the Administrative Office, or due to Judge Laws? It seems 
tome that that is one of the important things that we are driving at. 

How did they bring about a compulsory pretrial conference system 
in the District of Columbia ? 

Judge Murran. The rule says that the judge may. On recom- 
mendations from my Committee, the recommendation is that a pretrial 
conference shall be held in every civil case, except where the court 
makes an order dispensing with it. That is the rule as it now exists. 

Chief Judge Laws inaugurated pretrial procedure in the District 
as a matter of routine a long time ago, and he has followed it. The 
important thing is the pretrial procedure in the District of Columbia 
is as good as the judge who is sitting in the pretrial court at the time. 

Senator Briste. It is true everywhere in the United States. 

Judge Murran. That is correct. It is a project of education. 


NEW YORK SITUATION 


Judge Cuark. May I make one further comment about New York 
because that is sort of an example of almost everything good, bad, or 
indifferent. I would like to give the point of view that has been 
urged on my by the chief judge there and others in justification of 
the hesitation about pretrial. Understand that I am a supporter for 
the pretrial from the days that we worked on the rules back in 1987. 


PERSONAL INJURY CASES 


This is what Chief Judge Clancy said. He was the chief judge 
who just retired. He said, “Our burden is the jury trials in the per- 
sonal injury cases.” That is what takes the time and the numbers and 
the delays. 

In those cases, we know that settlements are going to come on prob- 
ably at the trial. You have to impanel the jury and so on. 

I think that certain insurance companies take that as a part of their 
business practice. That is, they will settle immediately after the acci- 
dent, but the the matter must go ahead until the matter goes to trial, 
and even Chief Justice Vanderbilt of New Jersey, in working out 
this system, had to go to the insurance companies and try to demon- 
strate that they would not have to build up so much reserves if they 
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would allow and permit quicker settlements, but to come back to what 
Chief Judge Clancy points out, his view—and it is the view of a good 
many, and we cannot just overlook it, and we cannot push these dis- 
trict judges around because they have experience, and that is in the 
personal injury case they are not going to be able to get too far with 
pretrial in the view of this method. 

Senator Pasrore. Are you saying that even though you had the pre- 
trial powers inasmuch as the attitude of the litigants might be to wait 
for the trial, all that would be wasted at any rate. Is that their view? 

Judge Ciark. That is their view. The question in these cases is 
amounts, figures. If the case goes to trial, you get that verdict from 
the jury. If you do not go that far, it is evaluation by the insurance 
authorities and the plaintiffs, and they come closer and closer together, 

Senator Pastore. I do not understand that, and I would not want 
to dispute it with a judge, but the thing that strikes me, if you are 
waiting for a jury to determine the verdict or amount of damage, is 
not that process being lengthened without a pretrial discovery? It 
does take time as to whether you present your evidence before a jury, 
if you go through the formalities of producing evidence, whereas it 
might be an element that could be agreed upon before the trial. 


PRETRIAL BENEFITS 


Judge Ciark. A great many judges feel that they get help out of 

retrial in those very cases, and that is why a demonstration such as 
is developing in the eastern district in Brooklyn is worthwhile, and 
please let me say again, I am not advocating the position that the 
chief judge supported but I want to explain what his answer was 
when I said cannot you assign more judges to pretrial and he said it 
will take me to assign two judges permanently if we are going to pre- 
trial all these negligence cases, and we do not think that will produce 
the results, whereas it will set back the general trials where we get 
the results by just that much depredation of manpower, and that will 
mean—this again is according to this gentleman— 

All of this is the process of experimentation, of experience of our 
getting educated, I mean the judges as a whole. The tradition of 
judicial administration, that is, planning to carry on the business of 
the court is very new. It practically did not exist when I came on 
the bench, and today, even though we have some legislation we can 
only point to examples like New Jersey where you have what might 
be called a strong administration. We are learning as we go along. 

I do not know how we can do better than to try experiments, and 
that is why it is important, if I may suggest again what I did earlier, 
that we are able to do these experiments in different places which is 
right on this question of pretrial in the personal injury cases. I do 
not. know for sure but T imagine that the judges have made use of it, 
all right, but I say that that very strong body of opinion that T have 
run into in the very question of trying to define pretrial—I feel the 
judges feel very strongly about it. 


PILOT PROGRAM 


Senator Pasrorre. Rather than have this whole thing worked out, 
this pilot program, if you could adopt some dissemination to all the 
judges as to what progress is being made from time to time, and be 
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hat familiar with it and be well educated in what you have said, Judge 
ood Murrah, it is evangelistic in form and it is a question of education, and 
(lis- rather than wait until this pilot plan has been worked out and then 
the ‘ thrown to the judges, maybe some system of public relations could be 
vith worked out whereby they could be apprised from time to time as to 
how the system is working so that it could be adopted. 
a i COMMITTEE A CLEARINGHOUSE 
owt Judge MurraH. Our committee is a clearinghouse. We do our very 
= best when a judge is appointed, the first thing he gets is a letter from 
aa me asking him, every since I have been chairman of the committee 
hat we have written letters to new judges, we have worked on new judges, 
aa the idea being we could do most. For instance, Judge Ross—— 
~ Senator Brste. I am sure he is asplendid man. 
= Mr. Murrau. He is an example of one of the finest pretrial Judges 
es It in the country. He keeps his dockets up to date that very way. He 
| spends time in other places, too. It has not always been that way. 
ae Senator Pastore. Is there any objection to finishing this or con- 
we tinuing at 2 o’clock ? 
We will recess until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the a in the above-entitled matter 
t of was recessed, to be reconvened at 2 p.m., of the same day.) 
at of | 
sh as AFTERNOON SESSION (JUNE 10, 1959) 
and | 
t the Courts or Apprats, Districr Courts, AND OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
was (Continued ) 
id it 
‘pre-e | STATEMENTS OF CHARLES E. CLARK, CHIEF JUDGE, U.S. COURT OF 
duce APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT; JOHN BIGGS, JR., CHIEF 
: s JUDGE, U.S. COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT; 
WARREN OLNEY III, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF 
f our | THE U.S. COURTS; JOHN C. AIRHART, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (MAN- 
on of AGEMENT), ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. COURTS; 
oss of DARWIN H. ANDERSON, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING OFFICER, 
mg | ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. COURTS; C. AUBREY 
on oht GASQUE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (LEGAL); ALFRED P. MURRAH, 
long. JUDGE, U.S. COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 10TH CIRCUIT; AND 
3, and HARRY E. WATKINS, CHIEF JUDGE, U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR 
ee THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF WEST VIRGINIA 
ich 18 
T do GENERAL STATEMENT 
of it, 
| have Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. 
el the Mr. Olney, when I had to leave a little earlier this morning I un- 
derstood you had not completed your prepared statement, is that 
| correct ¢ 
Mr. Otney. That is correct. 
d ont | Senator Jonson. Would you care to continue now ? 
ll the | Mr. Ouney. Yes, thank you, Mr, Chairman. 


ind be 
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When we adjourned, I had been discussing how the funds that were 
allowed by the House would be alloted, and I think I can sum it up by 
saying this: That if you take into consideration the pay increases that 
have been authorized by the Congress and within-grade promotions 
and the increased postal costs and other increases in the cost of op- 
eration, over which the administrative office has no control, the House 
Appropriations Committee has allowed the Judiciary and the Ad- 
ministrative Office enough to continue operations at the same level 
as last year, but it has not allowed for many needed improvements. 


ADDITIONAL SUPPORTING PERSON NEL 


I would like to turn now, if I might, to the details of the items that 
we are asking to have restored. The first one is the amount of the 
appropriation for salaries of supporting personnel which we are 
asking to be increased by $415,800, and that is to provide for addi- 
tional probation officers with their clerical assistants, secretaries and 
law clerks to judges, deputy clerks in the clerks’ offices, funds to con- 
tinue the salaries of five court reporters who were specially assigned 
to the District of Columbia here, and funds to pay for salaries for 
the consolidated position of crier-law clerk and funds to hire addi- 
tional temporary court reporters. 

I would like to go through those with a little detail. 


PROBATION OFFICERS 


Taking the first, the probation officers: Because of what. really 
amount to acute conditions in some districts, we need 17 additional 
probation officers to handle the increasing number of persons under 
supervision. 

The sum of $84,860 is requested to add these 17 new officers with 
$37,640 in addition for the 12 clerk-stenographers, who would be 
needed if we have those probation officers. 


REDUCTION IN CASELOAD 


Senator Jonnson. You have $142,500 for 10 months in 1960. I 
understand you reduced your caseload from 87 to 85, is that right? 

Mr. Otney. Yes. But I would like to explain what is really in- 
volved in that because we are only talking in terms of numbers. 

You may recall that it is this committee that is really responsible 
for setting up a system of calculating the proper caseload of a proba- 
tion officer. I will not go into the details of it but I am sure some of 
the members of the committee at least will recall that it is a rather 
complicated formula, but one which was approved and it was be- 
lieved that the standard caseload under that formula for a probation 
officer ought to be about 75 cases, and we have never been able to reach 
that total. 

Weare presently carrying a caseload of around 87 cases. 

Senator Jounson. Although we gave you all of this personnel in 
1959. Are all of these positions filled now ? 

Mr. Otney. Yes. They are all filled. But the problem is much 
more acute than those figures which are on a national basis would in- 
dicate because the caseload varies so from district to district. 
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Senator Jounson. It varies from district to district. Can they be 
shifted from one district to another ? 

Mr. Otney. They can, but not to the extent of distributing the case- 
load throughout the country. In the eastern district of Virginia, 
for example, which covers Norfolk, the probation officers down in Vir- 
ginia have an average caseload of 145 cases as against the standard 


of 75. 
HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Jounson. The House bill gives the probation system in 
1960 $126,500 more than you had in 1959, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Otney. Yes. But there are those increases that I have spoken 
of, pay raises and other items of that kind that absorb a good deal of 
that. We do not have enough money to add any more probation offi- 
cers to what they allowed us. 

I can give you another example of how this works out. The middle 
district of Georgia, the average caseload there is 114 cases per proba- 
tion officer and in Minnesota the caseload is 105; in Mississippi it is 
129; and there is only so much you can do by shifting the positions 
from one district to another, and we of course do take up considerable 
slack by having probation officers serve the courts of districts other 
than their own. 

For example, a probation officer will go across State lines or dis- 
trict lines according to what is convenient. I am sure you are 
familiar with that. 


QUALITY OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Jounson. Well, what quality of personnel do you get in 
these places? What are their qualifications ? 

Mr. Otney. Well, we have qualifications for probation officers 
which have been recommended for many years by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, but those are not compulsory. They 
are merely advisory to the district judges. 

Senator Jounson. How advisory are they ? 

Mr. Otney. Well, the district court can appoint without regard 
to those qualifications if they wish to do so. 

Senator Jounson. Do they do that? 

Mr. Otney. That has happened. We have had a number of in- 
cidents of that. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think that is in the national interests? 

Mr. Otney. Do I, sir? 

Senator JoHnson. Yes. 

Mr. Otney. I do not. 

Senator Jounson. Then why should we not say that no one can be 
appointed unless they meet these standards ? 

Mr. Otney. We should do that. It would take a bill of the Con- 
gress, and such a bill has been recommended by the Judicial Con- 
ference several times. 

_ Senator Jounson. Well, it could go in this bill if you recommend 
it. 

Mr. Otney. We can. 

Senator Jounson. That is what we are working on, the bill, is it 
not ¢ 
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Mr. Otney. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Well you give me a sentence there saying that 
none of the money appropriated ‘should be available for these : appoint- 
ments unless the person meets the qualifications and standards set 
forth by the Judicial Conference. 

Mr. Otney. We will be more than happy to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

No person hereafter appointed as a probation officer under section 3654 of 
title 18, United States Code, shall be paid from moneys appropriated under 


this title who does not fulfill the minimum standards of qualifications now or 
hereafter prescribed by the Judicial Conference of the United States. 


COMPETENT PERSONNEL 


Senator Jounson. Some precinct captain might not be available 
under those standards but I understand what you want is com- 
petent personnel. 

I might ask: Do you agree with this? 

Judge Ciark. I do. 

Senator Jounson. Do you agree with it? 

Judge Brees. I do. 

Senator Jounson. Do you agree with it? 

Judge Murraun. I do. 

Judge Watkins. I do. 

Senator Jounson. You would have no objection to it, would you, 
sir? 

Mr. Otney. No, sir. It is, of course, a continual headache. 


SECRETARIES AND LAW CLERKS 


The next item I will mention briefly is the salaries for secretaries 
and law clerks for judges. On our table in items 6 and 7 there is a 
total of $59,900 which is needed for the salaries of new secretaries 
and law clerks to judges. 

Currently there are 22 judgeship vacancies and 19 nominations 
ending, and these additional law clerks and secretaries will proba- 
ly be needed to serve the new judges who will be succeeding retired 

judges who continue to perform some substantial judicial service. 

Senator Jonnson. When a man retires you just let his clerk re- 
tire with him? 

Mr. Otney. When he retires, if he does not continue to render sub- 
stantial judicial service, we do not continue to supply supporting per- 
sonnel for him. 

Senator Jonnson. Well, what kind of setup do you have there? 
I wonder if when he gets up in age, if he slacks off in his service or 
what standards do you have to determine whether a man will have 
a clerk with him or not ? 

Mr. Otney. Well that is left up to the judge. 

Senator Jounson. It would be pretty difficult for me when I retire; 
I really need a secretary and I think these people do have to have 
them and I just wonder what standards you have to determine 
whether or not they will be supplied with office help and you say 
it is left up to the judge? 

Mr. Otnry. No. It is his decision as to how much additional 
work he is going to do. 
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Senator Jounson. Yes. I understand. Now we provide him with 
as much help as he needs to do the work that he wants todo. Now 
who determines that? 

Judge Bices. The Judicial Councils of the Circuit and the Ad- 
ministrative Office. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Outney. Yes. We have been directed by the Judicial Confer: 
ence once a year to check up with the chief judges of each of the 
circuits to find out whether they are prepared to assure us that such 
and such a judge who is retired is doing substantial judicial work. 

In most instances we can tell it from our own records. We have 
the records of the cases he has handled, but if he has been sitting in 
other districts, and many of the retired judges do just that, then it 
may not show up in our records; so in those cases we get in touch 
with the chief judge of the circuit directly so that we know whether 
or not they are working. 

Senator Jounson. Now just suppose one of these judges is not 
doing much work, would he then get any help? 

Mr. Otney. No. 

Senator Jounson. You are proceeding on the assumption the nomi- 
nations will be carried ¢ 

Mr. Otney. That is right. 


FUNDS FOR LAW CLERKS AND SECRETARIES 


Senator Jounson. As to these funds for hiring law clerks, six sec- 
retaries were authorized at different times. Are all of those positions 
filled? Have all of those positions been filled ? 

Mr. Ouney. Yes. 

Senator Dopp. May I ask a question here, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jounson. Yes, Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dopp. I recall in Hawaii the territorial courts have been 
taken over by the new State. Will not that release money that could 
be used for some of these purposes ¢ 

Mr. Otney. That appears in our first item on the salaries of judges 
and the House cut our request for judges salaries by $85,000, and we 
have not asked to have that restored and the reason we have not asked 
for it to be restored is because of the transfer of the 14 territorial 
judges to the State of Hawaii, so that we will not need that additional 
money. 

Sititer Jounson. How are you folks getting along now in the 
southern district of California, the Florida southern district, northern 
district of Georgia, and northern Illinois? What are they doing now? 
The House has not allowed these positions. Suppose we did not allow 
them? What would youdo? How are they getting along? 

Mr. Otnry. We would simply have the situation that the judges 
would try to operate without those very real assistants. 

Senator Jounson. Are they operating now without them? 

_Mr. Otnry. Well, I think, Senator, you are looking at the wrong 
list. I believe what you must have is the list of officers and clerks. 
That is in the “Clerks office.” 

a” this is the personal staff of the judge, not a part of the clerks 
office. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you have any list of where they are going? 

Mr. Otney. Sir, I do not. 
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Senator Jounson. I think we ought to have that for the record. 
Mr. Ouney. Well, that would depend on what vacancies we fill. 
Senator Jounson. How do you know you are going to need five? 
Mr. Otney. Well, this is our best guess, our estimate. 

Senator Jounson. Well the House guessed you did not need five. 
Mr. Otney. Perhaps you could tell us how many we need. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Jounson. Well, I do not know. Right now I go along 
with the House because they have sat and listened to all the evidence 
and I have not and they have concluded on this. 

Now the House has allowed you $4,000,300 on this item. 

Mr. Ouney. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. $79,000 more than you had last year and we 
have not had any more taxes since then. 

Mr. Otney. That is right. 

Senator JoHnson. And we are not. getting any more revenues. The 
President is talking about the sound dollar, balancing the budget. 
These “budget busters”—I sure do not want to be one of them. That 
is not my desire, to be a budget buster. I am not going to be able to 
keep from budget busting if I raise everything the House gives, 
That is why I am asking these questions. Some of these things we are 
going to have to go along with. 

Now do you have any priority here between the probation officers 
and the law clerks? 

Mr. Otney. Well, no, sir. The way it would work, of course, is 
this. This is all under a single item and if that item on the “Salaries 
of supporting personnel” were reduced, we would have to operate as 
best we could. 

Senator JoHnson. You are asking for $122,000 in one place and 
$72,00 in another place, and if I can give you the $77,000, where would 
you like to have it? That is what I am trying to illustrate. The 
priorty is what I want to know. 

Mr. Outney. The only way I can answer that is by waiting to see 
what the necessities are when they come up. 


PRIORITY 


Senator Jounson. We cannot wait. The point is what would you 
do if you had to have priority? Would you give it to the probation 
officers or give it to the law clerks or where would you put it? 

Mr. Otney. Well, I would say that we would give it to the probation 
officers. 

Senator Jonnson. You think your appeal items, the twenty addi- 
tional clerks and the probation officers and the law clerks, as to those, 
you would put the probation officers first ? 


Mr. Ouney. Yes. 
COST OF PROBATION 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I remember the 
previous chairman of the subcommittee stressed the advantage of a 
probation officer by comparing what it cost to keep a man in jail and 
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what it cost to put him on probation, and there is a very distinct sav- 
ings to the taxpayers where probation officers can be appointed to keep 
aman out of jail and put him on probation. 

Judge Brees. I think it was something like $150 a year on probation 
and something like $1,400 for every man in jail. 

Senator Haypen. That was my recollection, that it costs about 10 
times as much to keep a man in jail as it does to put him on probation. 

I agree that mistakes can be made in that way, but they can be 
quickly corrected if the probation officer is on the job; but the difficulty 
was in the past that there was not enough probation officers to really 
make the check of the men that had been assigned to their care. I 
think, Mr. Chairman, we can really save money by granting an ample 
number of probation officers. 

I would give them more money than they asked for. 

Senator JoHnson. That is exactly why we put it in last year, because 
of your judgment; and your judgment is always persuasive around 
here, as you know. 


PROBATION PERSONNEL ADDED IN PAST YEARS 


But I would like for you to insert in the record this information. I 
had the impression we put on 200 or 300 of them in the last 3 or 4 years 
and I would like you to insert again, beginning in 1953, the number of 
probation officers that we have had by years with the appropriations 
from 1953 and what you would get if you got ahold of what you 
asked for in this appropriation. 

Do you know those figures? Do you know how many there were in 
each year ¢ 

Mr. Ouney. Not offhand. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Probation personnel and appropriations, fiscal years 1953-1959 and estimates, 1960 


Amounts 
appropriated 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Number of Amounts 


positions appropriated 
| 





Number of 
positions 


ING a datas ecs aa a | 523 | $2, 419, 500 || 1957- ~orenanaceneniend 826 4, 399, 000 


anise pameneee hol 532 Sp Oe COE BO mance snnnonmecest 826 4, 770, 000 
PE edcenccnsoscen! 526 2, 603, 500 |] 1950......-.-.--..--- 856 5, 266, 600 
ee 646 3, 063, 000 || 1960_-..-..------. | 885 5, 520, 100 





HOUSE TESTIMONY 


Senator Jounson. When you answered that particular question in 
the House, do you remember your answer ? 

Mr. Anperson. I said over 300 and it is 324. 

Senator Jonnson. 324. You mean under this administration in 
the last 5 years we have actually increased the probation officers by 
324 positions, giving you a total number of how many ? 

Mr. Anperson. That is probation officers and clerks. 

Senator Jounson. And that would give you a total number of how 
many ¢ 

Mr. AnNpvERSON. 860 some-odd. 

Senator Jonnson. So it is almost doubled ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. Now you have practically doubled your proba- 
tion officers and clerks. Have you also doubled your caseload duri ing 
that period or have you reduced it or what is the situation ? 

Mr. Otney. That. is what I was going tosay. But those figures you 
requested you should consider the increase in the use of probation 
officers. 

Senator Jonnson. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. Otney. That is what I wanted to submit with these. 

Senator JoHnson. That is what I am asking for right now. What 
about your caseload? That is the question. 

Mr. Otney. The use of probation officers in the Federal courts has 
been rising right along and when these new officers were added to the 
system the. use of probation officers went up, as it should. 

Senator Jounson. Now getting back to my question, and see if you 
can answer it, what has happened to your caseload over that period 
of 5 years that you have doubled your probation officers? What has 
happened to your caseload ? 

Mr. Anperson. I do not know the caseload figure. 

Senator Jonnson. Will you supply it? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

I would say the number of probation officers since 1953 should be 
coupled with the caseload number. 

Senator Jonnson. Can you give us that information ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you have it now? 

Mr. Anperson. Fiscal 1955 through 1958 are the only figures we 
have available. 

Senator Jounson. This is what I want to know: Your probation 
officers and clerks have doubled during the last 5 years. I want to 
know what happened to your caseload during that. 5 years. 

You find out what it is and insert it in the record so we can read it 
before we decide on this. 

Mr. Outney. I can give you one piece of information, not for 5 
years, but for 3 years. 

Senator Jonnson. Supply that for the record. 

Mr. Anperson. May I say, Mr. Chairman, at this point we have 
been able to come up with some of the figures you requested. For 
fiscal 1953, the persons under supervision, 28,570. 

Senator Jonnson. That is the caseload. 

Mr. Anpverson. Persons under supervision. 

Mr. Otney. That is not the entire caseload. That is persons under 
supervision. That does not include presentence investigations. 

Senator Jounson. That is substantially what it is. 

Mr. Oxuney. That is part of it. Presentence investigation is a 
heavy part. 

Senator Jonnson. That is not what I wanted. This is not the 
caseload, is it? 

Mr. Otney. Part of it. 

Senator Jounson. I understand, but not all of it. 

Mr. Anperson. I will have to give you four figures to give you 
the whole thing. 
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Senator JoHnson. Get the whole thing for me and put it in the 
record. 

Mr. Anperson. I will be glad to. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Number of Federal probation officers and caseloads, fiscal years 1953-58; and 
estimates for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 


- ee a 











Persons Persons | Presentence | Officer Average 
Fiscal year | placed on under | investiga- | positions! caseload 
probation | supervision tions |per officer 

Zs oe z aeccnllcriciegailenceae liane eile oad ah |_ 

| ee all 7 | 
test! ys. Piles tka wekavilead 9, 691 | 28, 570 | 19, 054 | 312 112 
MD iS ge tiheothindtycanbogs 9, 707 | 29, 472 | 19, 811 316 | 114 
dinates + cawke saewe ss : _ aA | 10, 098 30, 074 20, 872 316 117 
I Piaciebvanenkatelinctie! 11, 092 | 31, 385 | 22, 365 387 100 
=e Sa 11, 530 33, 133 | 23, 168 481 | 85 
MeL, 4 dt Sdaciso uses sd LkL 11, 591 | 33, 781 24, 508 | 1 487 | 86 
I a i i asi Soon ne coms ayaa a ? 11, 800 | 2 34, 981 2 25, 000 | 507 285 
ee. ge re ere aes 2 12, 000 | 2 36, 181 | 2 25, 500 | +5 | 485 

| 


at 


1 Includes 3 officer positions in Alaska paid from fund C and 3 positions created administratively. 

2 Estimated. 

3 Includes 17 new positions requested for 1960. 

4The number of additional officers allowed during recent years has permitted reduction fof the average 
caseload per officer to 85. The 17 new positions requested for 1960 are needed to prevent the caseload from 
rising above this level. 





DEPUTY CLERKS 


Senator Jounson. Now let us proceed to the next item. 

Mr. Otney. The next item is deputy clerks. Here we are request- 
ing $81,000 for the addition of 20 deputy clerks who are needed in 
the most badly congested courts in the country. 

The need for these additional clerks is serious and we included them 
in our budget estimates last year. The situation is even more serious 
this year. We did not get them last year. 

Senator Jounson. How many new ones did you get in 1957? 

Mr. Outney. We did not get any. 

Senator JoHnson. I thought you got some in 1957. 

Mr. Ounery. 1957,sir? I misunderstood you. 

Senator Jounson. You got 56 new positions in 1957. 

Mr. Otney. Yes, sir. I thought you were asking about last year. 

Senator Jounson. No, 1957. 

In fiscal year 1956 we gave you 56 additional people. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. So in 1956 and 1957 we added 106. 

Mr. Anverson. That is correct. 

Mr. OtnEy. We have not had any in the last 3 years. 

Senator Jounson. Now your workload has decreased, has it not? 

Mr. Otney. You mean in the district courts ? 

Senator Jonson. Yes. 

Mr. Otney. Well the caseload in general is rising very high. 

Senator Jounson. I did not ask you in general. I said it has de- 
creased in certain districts. Did it not decrease considerably in 
Texas, for instance ? 

Mr. Outney. The filing of civil cases decreased in Texas. 

Senator Jonnson. Well, did not the workload in several district 
offices decrease ? 

Mr. Otney. In some instances. 


41889—59——-32 
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Senator Jonnson. The answer is, “Yes, in some instances it has 


7 99 
decreased. 
TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


The next question is this: Why do not take some of those and 
transfer them to where the workload has increased, just like you do 
with your judges? 

Mr. Otney. The decrease in the workload, even in Texas, has not 
been sufficient to relieve the pressures of the clerk’s office. 

Senator Jonnson. So even though you decrease your workload you 
cannot decrease and shift the positions ? 

Mr. Outney. Well, if we have a decrease that is substantial and is 
permanent, we can; but the decrease that we have had in Texas had 
not been sufficient. 

Senator Jounson. Would you say you have not had any that has 
been substantial ? 

Mr. Ouney. The decrease we had has been very brief. It has only 
been July that this statute has been in effect. No one knows what 
it is going to be. 

Senator Jounson. That is what I want the Administrator to know 
and I want him to know if he cannot transfer some of those ¢ 

Mr. Otney. It is awfully soon to know that. 

Senator JoHnson. Well, you cannot get to it any sooner? 

Mr. Otney. We have to wait to see what the effect of the bill is 
going to be. 

Senator Jonnson. How long do you have to wait? How Jong does 
it have to be in effect? It has been in effect now a year. 

Mr. Otney. No, sir, about 9 months. It went in in July. 

Senator Jonnson. August, September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, January, February, March, April, and May—that is nearly 11 
months. How long do you want to wait before you find out ? 

Mr. Outney. There is a lag in our compilation of figures. We have 
our figures up through March 31. 

Senator Jonnson. Those figures have gone up in some States and 
have decreased as much as 45 percent, and the general average is 16 
over the Nation. 

Now you cannot decrease one ? 

Mr. Otney. That is not correct. 

Senator Jounson. Is that not what you said this morning? 

Senator Dopp. Twenty percent. 

Mr. Oxney. I said what was decreased this morning was the case- 
load, filing of civil cases. 

Senator Jounson. That was 20 percent ? 

Mr. Otney. No; that is 45 percent. 

Senator Jonson. Forty-five percent in one State. 

Mr. Otnery. The civil cases alone. It does not include criminal 
cases. 

Senator Jonnson. I am not trying to include the criminal, but I am 
trying to say that based on this last year, and I am quoting from the 
report: 


Approximately 45.3 percent less than the filing of civil cases in the same court 
during the same months in the year before— 
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and reading further down: 


Considering the district courts all together, the figures indicate the total civil 
filings are about 16 percent less than the number of civil filings during the same 
month in the preceding year. 

Now here is my question : If some States have a decrease in the filing 
of civil cases amounting to as much as 45.3 percent, and the decrease in 
all the States is 16 perc ent, is it not possible to find some of those people 

could be shifted ? 

Mr. Otney. That may well be. 

Senator Jounson. Could you supply that ? 

Mr. Otney. We have had occasions, we have on occasion shifted 
these clerkships. 

Senator JoHNnson. You have not found a place where it could be 
done ¢ 

Mr. Otney. We have not had time. 

Senator Jounson. How long do you think would be ample time? 

Mr. OtneEy. At least a year. 

Senator Jounson. A year from the time the law is enacted # 

Mr. Ouney. Yes. Even then we would not be able to determine 
the effect until 2 or 3 months after the end of the year until we get our 
statistics. Wedo not get them that fast. 


RESULTS OF STUDY 


Senator JoHnson. In view of the fact that you want to make a 
study of this and come up with a determination, would that moderate 
your request any / 

Mr. Ouney. No; it would not. 

Senator Jounson. Instead of getting 20, maybe you could get 5 
and then you could come in with a supplemental after you made this 
study and you put the official seal on it and then you could come back 
and say that you cannot make these shifts at that time. 

Mr. Otney. No, sir. I doubt very much that if we did that we 
could modify it for the reason that this figure is very, very conserva- 
tive. These are not ordinary positions. 

Senator Jounson. But it is not so conservative if the House did not 
give you a bit. 

Mr. Otney. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. You might have that same standing here if you 
make the same showing as in the House and you will get zero. That 
is why I say this: Do you not think you can say : 

In our report we are making a study and the House may not be altogether right 
in this thing: we are going to equate the thing and finally give you a minimum 
number. 

Then we will ask you to come back the first of January for a supple- 
mental and then you can give us a recommendation of what you 
tried and what you have done. 

I will say this: If, in my work, 45 percent of the people of Texas quit 
writing to me tomorrow and 16 percent of the people all over the 
United States stopped writing to me I could make some adjustments 
right quick. It is not going to take a year to figure it out. The tax 
people can do that, too. 
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HOUSE ACTION 


The House committee already passed judgment, so you have two 


strikes on you right now. 

I would suggest that we see if we cannot find some moderate amount 

here, maybe 5, maybe 10, I do not want to be arbitrary. I do not 

yant to say this, “We think there is some post where the workload 
has been decreased and you ought to do some shifting and you make a 
study of it.” 

And do not take it all out on me because I made a suggestion. 
But in these districts where it has been decreased, do some shifting, 
and if you find it is impossible, go over and get your supplemental 
in January. 

Mr. Otney. Sir, we will make that kind of a study, without ques- 
tion, and make any shift of positions that we possibly can. 

However, the thing that makes it very difficult is this: There are 
matters that are now before this committee that the House did not 


have. 
FIELD STUDY OF OPERATIONS OF THE COURT 


For example, in the report that was a field study of the operations 
of the court, there were facts brought out there that bear directly on 
this matter. 

Take the western district of Pennsylvania, which is probably the 
next most congested court on the list next to Brooklyn. 

Senator Jonson. Why is it so congested ? 

Mr. Otney. Because of the number of cases filed and the backlog. 

Senator Jonnson. Are they second in the country ? 

Judge Braas. Second to lowest man on the totem pole. 

Senator Jounson. What do you mean ? 

Judge Biees. I mean they are in the next to last position. In a 
horserace they would be one ahead of the lowest horse. 

Senator Jounson. Who is the lowest one? 

Judge Brees. The eastern district of New York, Brooklyn. 


REASON FOR CONGESTED DOCKETS 


Senator Jonnson. What is the reason for that? Is it the lack of 


judges, the lack of the productivity of judges, the combination of the 
two, or is it the excessive amount of cases filed, or is it a wage and 
hour law that you have up there or something like that ? 

Judge Braces. It is a combination of circumstances which I think 
includes two new judges. 

Senator Jonnson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL CLERKS 


Mr. Outney. Mr. Chairman, could I explain two of the requests we 


have had for additional clerks? One is for the eastern district of 


New York and it is an example of this. 
Senator Jonnson. Out of five, you are going to give me two? 
Mr. OLNry. Two examples from two different courts. 
Senator Jounson. Law clerks? 
Mr. Otney. This refers to clerks of the courts, the deputy clerks. 
Senator Jonnson. Two of the twenty ? 
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NEW YORK FIELD STUDY 


Mr. Otney. That is right. This is a typical example. You will 
recall at the time the field study was made in the eastern district of 
New York it appeared they were operating without any calendar con- 
trol, without any jury pool, and the like. Since this pretrial project 
was in operation up there, to make that operate we had to put in a 
jury pool and all of this spring we have been operating with a jury 

ool. 
: That, in turn, has meant that there had to be a degree of calendar 
control in order to get the cases that the juries were to try. 

Now we have received a written request from the chief judge, and 
Judge Byers is the present chief judge, and also from Judge Bruch- 
hausen who will succeed him, for three additional positions in the 
clerk’s office to make permanent a system of calendar control and to 
operate the jury pool in the Brooklyn office. 

Senator Jounson. That is good. Put that in there and give me 
what you are going to do with the others as near as you can for the 
record and we will have something that somebody might be able to 
support. 

Mr. Oxtney. Yes, sir. In Pittsburgh, in the western district of 
Pennsylvania, we have had a somewhat similar request from Judge 
Gourley and that also is documented. He has written me a letter 
giving me the details of the pretrial process that they have put into 
effect about a year ago and it has taken time to get the thing oper- 
ating. 

me example, in this letter he starts off with telling me that in 
June 1958 they pretried 50 cases; the next month, 51; and the next, 
58; and so on down; but in the last month, in a single month they 

retried 350 cases approximately. That is making some progress, 
ut this is a practical problem which he explained in this letter that 
they are confronted with. 
he process that they are using requires the lawyers to exchange 
their witnesses, to exchange their exhibits, and to make stipulations 
in advance of the pretrial conference. 

Now they find that notwithstanding the rules and the rest of it, 
that there are cases that have come up where that work has not 
been done. 

Now if it has not been done, then what happens is the cases have 
to be thrown off and put way down at the bottom of the list again, 
and work their way up and then you have another “old dog” in your 
hands which is a real serious delay. 

In addition, it means that the judge who was prepared to pretry 
the case cannot do it and there is liable to be a loss of time in there. 

So what they are asking for is an addition of two men to their 
clerk’s office, grade 9, and grade 7, I think it is, to watch that pro- 
duction line. What their assignment will be is to take all of these 
cases that are set down for pretrial and, 10 days in advance, actual- 
ly check the file to make sure that the file and the case is in shape 
fora pretrial hearing. 

If it is not in shape, he tells the judge and they get hold of a 
lawyer and they make them get a new file in shape. 

In that way the case is not put back at the end of the calendar. 
There is no delay. The thing is kept moving and it is done with 
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this clerical help without having the judges consume their time. 

That is the type of request that is involved in these 20 deputy 
clerks. 

Senator Jounson. Now will you supply for the record what you 
have told me about the situations, supply what you are going to do 
with these 20 if they are granted ? 

Mr, Otnry. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENTS IN SUPPORT OF NEED FOR ADDITIONAL DEPUTY CLERKS 


California (southern) 8 positions 

Strong representations have been made to the Administrative Office by the 
clerk of this district for these new positions. Two would be established for the 
Los Angeles office, one for the bankruptcy section and one for the file room. As 
to bankruptcy, the volume of such cases filed in this district has more than 
doubled during the last 5 fiscal years (5,357 for fiscal year 1954, 10,987 for 
fiscal year 1958). As to the file room, the clerk states that although he has but 
two persons for file work and related duties, it has for some time been a “three- 
man operation” and that the third person has been supplied “from within the 
office at the expense of other functions.” 

The third new position would be established for the clerk’s divisional office 
at San Diego, enabling that office to function independently to a great extent of 
the headquarters office at Los Angeles. As it now is, the San Diego office is 
not staffed with sufficient personnel to be a self-operating office, and many of its 
record-keeping functions are centralized in the Los Angeles headquarters office. 
It is felt that the decentralization of these functions is highly desirable as a 
means of increasing office efficiency. 


Florida (southern) 1 position 

The volume of work at Miami, where many visiting judges sit, has become 
such that the present clerk’s staff there is unable to cope with it. It appears that 
it has become necessary for the employees of Judge Choate (secretary, law clerk, 
eourt crier) to perform duties which are normally those of the clerk’s office, but 
that even this additional assistance has not been enough to meet the work 
demands. 


Georgia (northern) 1 position 


An increasing volume of business in this district and consequent increase in 
the length of court sessions has resulted in a need for an additional position. 


Hawaii, 1 position 

The clerk’s staff in this district consists of only five employees. The chief 
judge has stated that this staff is not sufficient to handle the work of the office, 
particularly when both judges are holding court at the same time, necessitating 
the presence of a courtroom clerk in each court, leaving but three employees for 
duty in the office proper. 


Illinois (northern), one position 

Strong representations have been made by the clerk of this district to the Ad- 
ministrative Office for additional help based principally on the heavy increase 
in the bankruptcy cases filed in this district. There was an increase of 2,557 
in bankruptcy cases filed in fiscal year 1958 over 1957. Over the 5-year period 
from 1954 through 1958, bankruptcy cases filed increased from 2,868 to 8,942. 


Kansas, two positions 

The volume of cases filed of all kinds (civil, criminal, bankruptcy) in this 
district has constantly increased over the last several years, particularly with 
respect to bankruptcy which increased from 589 cases in fiscal year 1953 to 2,209 
for fiscal year 1958. The increase during the last (1958) complete fiscal year 
for bankruptcy case filings was 877 cases (1,332 for fiscal year 1957 compared 
with 2,209 for 1958). 

A number of visiting judges have been assigned to this district in order to cope 
with the trial work. 

Despite this increase in business, the strength of the clerk’s office has remained 
at the same level (11 positions) since September 1953. 
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Louisiana (eastern), two positions 

The clerk’s staff for this district continued to rank proportionately low in 
personnel in relation to the volume of work handled, particularly with regard to 
civil business. Over the last 5 fiscal years (1954 through 1958) civil cases filed 
in this district increased from 970 to 1,798. Two additional positions were 
authorized during fiscal year 1958, bringing the strength of the clerk’s staff to 
16 positions and although this has helped considerably, it has not solved the 
problem of adequate personnel. 


Maryland, one position 

Although the numbers of cases filed in this district have not increased mate- 
rially over the last several years, the clerk in demonstrating his need for addi- 
tional personnel has stated that among the more than 800 civil cases pending at 
a recent particular time there were many cases of great substance including 
motor vehicle accident cases, patent cases, and antitrust cases. 

There are two authorized judges for this district, but the continued sitting 
of a retired judge has resulted in the regular assignment of a courtroom clerk 
for his court, thereby adding to the need for additional help in the clerk’s 
office proper. 


Ohio (northern), one position 


The need for additional help in this district is based principally upon the 
great increase in bankruptcy cases filed. Bankruptcy filings in this district in- 
9 


ereased from 1,579 for fiscal year 1953 to 3,113 for fiscal year 1957, and then to 
4,164 for fiscal year 1958. 


Ohio (southern), one position 

A temporary deputy clerk has been authorized continually for this district, 
at Cincinnati, since July 1957 in order for that office to cope with its workload 
which has not lightened. This position would be made permanent if funds were 
available for additional personnel. 


Oklahoma (western), two positions 

The clerk for this district has made strong representations to the Adminis- 
trative Office for additional personnel in order that his office may be adequately 
staffed. The fact that there are three judges in this district (including one 
“roving judge’) places a burden on the clerk to man regularly the courts of 
the judges with courtroom clerks from his staff of eight deputies. 


Pennsylvania (eastern), one position 


The services of an additional employee are needed for this clerk’s office in 
order to assist in the proper maintenance and functioning of the court’s calendar 
system. 


Tennessee (western), one position 


The constant increase in the workload of the clerk’s office in this district has 
created need for additional help. Bankruptcy case filings have more than 
doubled in the last several years; from 1,055 for fiscal year 1953 to 2,133 for 
fiscal year 1958. Visiting judges have been assigned to assist the one judge 
authorized for this district in the trial of cases, necessitating the assignment 
of deputies to serve as courtroom clerks for the visiting judges. 


Wisconsin (eastern), one position 


The clerk of this district has cited the overall increase in the workload of 
his office as a means of justifying his need for additional help. This is a two- 
judge district with a clerk’s staff of only six persons. Although civil and 
criminal case filings have remained at substantially the same levels for the 
last several years, bankruptcy cases filed have increased from 658 for fiscal year 
1958 to 1,546 for fiscal year 1958. During that same period, passport appli- 
cations processed increased from 2,050 to 2,794, petitions for naturalization from 
418 to 1,227, and aliens naturalized from 435 to 1,254. 


Missouri (western) 
The clerk for this district has stated that the recent diversity statute (Public 


Law 85-554) has had the effect of lowering the volume of business in his office 


z the extent he feels that additional help is not needed, at least for the present 
me, 


Note.—In addition, there have been received three very strong requests for 
additional deputies to assist in cutting jury costs. 
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STATE OF THE DOCKETS IN TEXAS 


Senator Jounson. What is the condition of the dockets? 

Mr. Otney. Well, it varies from district to district. 

Senator JOHNSON. I would assume that. 

Now what is the condition as it varies? Do you know anything 
about the western, northern, southern, or eastern districts of Tex as? 

Mr. Otney. No, I cannot, without referring to the table. 

Senator Jounson. Could you give me a memorandum on that to 
show me that ? 

Mr. Otney. Surely. 

Senator Jonnson. And in doing that could you compare that with 
the workload that is disposed of there and the workload of some of 
these heavy districts like New York and Pennsylvania and so forth, 
and submit that for me before we conclude this record because we 
have had some very disturbing allegations and I want to know how 
serious the situation is so that I do want these facts. 

(The information referred to was furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Otney. Shall I go on to the next item ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes, sir. 


COURT REPORTERS 


Mr. Otney. The next item has to do with funds to continue the 

ayment of the salaries of five court reporters assigned to the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Columbia in 1958. That was an 
item which was allowed last year to permit the transcription of pleas 
and sentences in criminal cases and where the appropriation author- 
ized by the House has cut it back so far that we will not be able to 
pay that. 


CRIER-LAW CLERKS 


I will skip over the funds to pay the salaries for the consolidated 
position of crier-law clerk. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have the legislative authority for the 
so-called crier-law clerk position ? 

Mr. Otney. Well, that is really a change of language to permit a 
consolidated position which would result in having one man instead 
of two. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have legislative authority for it ? 

Judge Breas. We have not. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think you need him ? 

Judge Biaes. We do. 

Senator Jounson. Should that be here or should it go to the legis- 
lative committee ? 

Judge Biaes. It should be here. It is a savings of money and a 
savings of time. Although there is no legislative Salamis for it, 
it would be highly desirable to continue in some of these offices. 

Senator Jonunson. You continue the savings but go to the legisla- 
tive? 

Judge Brees. I do not know. I notice Mr. Rooney, in his report, 
put it in bracket; it is not authorized, and that is only too true, but 
these offices have been in existence for several years and they were 

created to permit a savings, and the answer is we have not gotten 
any authority for it. 
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Senator Jounson. Why do you not get a bill and talk to the clerk 
about it and he can get it out of the committee over there and get 
it approved as coming out of here. 

Senator Dopp. It should come out of that committee. 

Senator JoHnson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Dopp. Since I serve on the Judiciary Committee I would 
be glad to do what you request. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


Senator Jounson. Give him the language and let Senator Dodd 


see if we can put it in as legislation so that you will not be sitting 
around here without authority. 
(The suggested amendment follows :) 


(Suggested amendment to the text of the appropriation for supporting personnel 
to include crier-law clerks) 


SALARIES OF SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 


For salaries of all officials and employees of the Federal Judiciary, not other- 
wise specifically provided for, [$19,011,700] $21,815,800: Provided, That the 
compensation of secretaries and law clerks of circuit and district judges shall 
be fixed by the Director of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
without regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, except that the 
salary of a secretary shall conform with that of the General Schedule grades 
(GS) 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10, as the appointing judge shall determine, and the 
salary of a law clerk shall conform with that of the General Schedule grades 
(GS) 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, or 12, as the appointing judge shall determine, subject to 
review by the Judicial Conference of the United States if requested by the 
Director, such determination by the judge otherwise to be final: Provided 
further, That (exclusive of step increases corresponding with those provided 
for by title VII of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and of compen- 
sation paid for temporary assistance needed because of an emergency) the 
aggregate salaries paid to secretaries and law clerks appointed by one judge 
and to the crier or crier-law clerk appointed by or the messenger assigned to 
him shall not exceed [$13,485] $78,590 per annum, except in the case of the 
chief judge of each circuit and the chief judge of each district court having 
five or more [district judges] judgeships, in which case the aggregate salaries 
shall not exceed [$18,010] $23,570 per annum. 


Senator Jounson. Now let us proceed to the next item. 


TRAVEL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Mr. Otnery. The next item is travel, miscellaneous expenses, and 
particularly the miscellaneous expenses where we are requesting 
—e of $479,000 and I will ask Mr. Airhart to explain what 
that: is. 

Mr. Arruart. That item of $479,000 can be roughly divided in 
half. One half of it is directly for the new personnel we are asking 
for. If the committee allows this new personnel we will need it. If 
they do not, of course it will be cut out. 

Senator Jonnson. You are just asking for $479,000; is that right? 

Mr. Arruart. If they cut out new personnel, it would amount to 
half of that. The second item there represents roughly again half 
of the $479,000 we are asking for and is due to the transfer of the 
furniture buying responsibility in GSA buildings from the GSA 
to us. 
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That was done over our objections, frankly. ‘The figure used in 
requesting the furniture was our own estimate, but it came within 
$5,000, of being the same figure that GSA gave, and we feel that on 
a transfer like that we are properly justified in asking for at least the 
same amount of money they expended in previous years. 

Senator Jounson. Half of it is personnel and half of it is furniture, 

Mr. Arruart. Might I ask if you would like to insert the letter 
from GSA to us giving us their figure ? 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

Fes. 27, 1959. 
Mr. GrEorGE FEF. LEE, 
Service Officer, Administration Office of the U.S. Courts, 
Supreme Court Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. LEE: In accordance with your request this is to advise that our 
records reflect an expenditure of $294,581°by this office for furniture and fur- 
nishings during the 1958 fiscal year for the U.S. Courts. 

This expenditure applies nationwide to cover requirements in Government 
owned buildings under the jurisdiction of this administration. 


Sincerely yours, 
J.B. Bertis, 
Executive Assistant, Office of Buildings Management. 


REASON FOR HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Jounson. Why did the House delete it ? 

Mr. Arruartr. We do not have the faintest idea. 

Senator Jounson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Jounson. What do you have to do with the court 
buildings ? 

Mr. Outney. Well, we are under the obligation to try to find space 
for the judges, but we get it from GSA and the Post Office; they are 
the ones who run the buildings. We do not. 

Senator Jounson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


TRAVEL OF JUDGES 


Senator Dopp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on another 
subject ? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator Dopp. As to this travel item, does this provide for the per 
diem of the judges? 

Mr. Otnery. Yes; it does. 

Senator Dopp. I think it is absurd to ask Federal judges to live on 
$15 a day. 

Senator Jounson. I agree. 

Senator Dopp. I think judges particularly have high expenses to 
meet. 

Judge Breas. If you are away from your home in a metropolitan 
area you simply cannot live on $15 a day. 

Senator Dopp. Have they tried to lift it up? 

Judge Brees. That is one of the reasons we have so much difficulty 
in getting transfers from one circuit to the other because the chief 
judge of the circuit will not ordinarily consent unless the judge to be 
assigned will consent. 
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It is very difficult to get him to go out of his own bailiwick if it is 
going to cost him, we will say, $10 a day more than what he gets by 
way of reimbursement. 

By the way, it is not really a per diem. It is an amount specified, 
maximum limit on reimbursements, and must be out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

enator JoHNson. Whatever they receive now, they submit a state- 
ment # 

Judge Breas. No; you do not have to submit a statement, but most 
people state their items. Ikeepa record. Most judges do. 

Senator Dopp. But you are limited to the $15? 

Judge Biaes. $15 isthe maximum. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you ever find yourself able to get along on 
$15? 

Judge Brags. I do frequently. 

Senator Jounson. Do you find many places where you can get 
along on $15 ? 

Judge Breas. Not if I am away from home. 

Senator Jounson. What do you do? 

Judge Biacs. Well, I come up from Wilmington, go to Philadel- 
phia, and spend the night, and I will be over $15. 

Senator Jounson. When will you be under $15 ? 

Judge Brees. When I do not spend the night. 

Senator Jounson. For instance, when you go up and do not spend 
the night and you come back, then you only put in we will say $9 in 
expenses ? 

Judge Biaas. Or $6, or whatever it is; yes. 

Senator Jonunson. Well, why do you not get a bill out on that? 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


Judge Bices. There is a bill pending. 

Senator Dopp. I did not know that. I will take a look at it. 

Judge Bices. We want a change in that bill which has been given to 
Mr. George Green. 

Senator Dopp. I am not on that subcommittee of the Judiciary but 
I will take a look at it. 

Judge Braas. It is a little different than the House bill. 

Senator Jounson. Now are all of them $15? 

Judge Bicas. No, it is $12 for Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives, unless there is some special order by the chair- 
man of the committee; but, of course, that is too little, too. I admit 
you suffer worse than we do. 

Senator Dopp. I do not think so. 

Senator Jounson. I was trying to find out some way that you could 
make a voucher of not to exceed so much. Maybe they have to do 
that for foreign travel or something like that. 

Now, Judge, when you get down there, when you go to raise it $15 
to $25, you either do it for all or you do it for none; but if you could 
say it so as to allow actual expenses for a certain amount per year, not 
to exceed a certain amount per year, or to be supported by vouchers 
or something like that, that would be it. 

Judge Breas. The general draft of the bill as it now will be pre- 
sented in the Senate is in that form. It is tied into the regular travel 
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act bill in precisely those terms except the regulation under which the 
excess above $12 that may be employed would be subject to regulations 
of the Director. 

Senator Jounson. You recommend in your report something about 
that so that we can get these judges to travel and clean up some of 
these dockets. 

Senator Dopp. I do not see how they could get along on the amount 
of money they are allowed. 

Judge Biaes. $25 would be, in my opinion, enough to handle it. 

Senator Dopp. I was referring to the $15. 

Judge Biees. For $15, it cannot be done. When you send a judge, 
for instance, from the middle district of Pennsylvania into Philadel- 
phia for we will say 4 weeks, he cannot get a hotel room for much under 
the $15, and he is out of pocket about $250 for that period and for 
that reason he does not like to travel. 

Senator Dopp. Mr. Chairman, I will take that up. 

Mr. Gasque. I might make one cmoment, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

PROVISION OF BILL 


Mr. Gasque. The bill being proposed would put Federal judges on 
identical basis as all other Federal employees, no better, no less. 

Judge Bices. Under the Federal Employees Act. 

Senator Jonnson. Are they not limited ? 

Mr. Gasque. Yes; they are limited. 

Senator Jounson. To what? 

Mr. Gasque. They can get up to $12 per diem or, on special ocea- 
aw up to $25, providing they document it all the way along the 
ine. 

Senator Jonnson. That is what I mean. 

Now I would think that would be one of the most important re- 
forms in this field that we could do. 

Judge Brees. Its importance is far in excess of what would appear 
from the smallness involved in the items. 

Mr. Gasque. This bill has passed the House of Representatives and 
a favorable report has been written, but it has not been filed. 

Senator Jonunson. If it comes to us we will pass it if we can vote 
on it. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Jounson. What is your next item ? 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


Mr. Ouney. The next item relates to the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts. We are requesting the restoration of some 
$304,400 and there are two parts to that item that are of particular 
importance and I will ask Mr. Anderson, our budget officer, to tell 
you what the figures are in each one, in due course, but first I want 
to explain the reason for each one before we get into the figures. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL TO STUDY RULES 


The first part is for the employment of additional personnel which 
would be required to carry out the provisions of Public Law 85-513, 
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which is a bill passed by the last Congress to authorize the Judicial 
Conference to conduct continuing studies and to recommend changes 
in addition to the rules of practice in the Federal courts. 

To conduct studies of that kind requires a staff, of course, and this 
matter has been carefully considered by the Conference as to the size 
and nature of the staff that would be required, but the House has not 
allowed us funds sufficient for that purpose. 

Senator Jounson. You are asking for 26 new positions; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Otney. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. Twenty-six new jobs? 

Mr. OtneEy. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. They are going to be primarily on this confer- 
ence. Are you going to have them make a rules study ? 

Mr. Ouney. On the rules study, only six of those positions are con- 
templated to be used, that is for the rules study. The rest would be 
for other work in the Administrative Office. I have not shown that. 

Senator Jonnson. Now that cuts it down to 20. What will those 
20 be used for ? 


OTHER ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Otney. They will be used primarily for conducting field sur- 
veys and inspections of the docket and in responding to requests for 
studies that the courts make on us. 

In this connection, I would like to refer particularly to Mr. Cotter’s 
report. on page 42. In his report he makes comments on the statistics 
published by the Administrative Office and points out that while they 
do reflect the number of cases filed, and the like, they are lacking in 
indicating what is really going on in the courts. 

I thoroughly agree with that statement. The real reason we want 
this money is to meet those very deficiencies in our own figure. 

Senator Jounson. We gave them nine new jobs last year. 

Mr. Anverson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Now you have to have 26 more this year. Mr. 
Cotter did not recommend additional jobs. We thought he was going 
to find us a wavy to save some additional money. 

Mr. Otnry. Well, the technique of placing responsibility on organi- 
zations and then not giving them the money and personnel to carry 
these responsibilities out, I am sure, is not what Mr. Cotter had in 
mind. 

The fact is the Administrative Office is a very small affair. For 
example, we can take the survey we made in Brooklyn. 

Senator Jounson. How many jobs do you have in the Administra- 
tive Office? Isit 145? 

Mr. Otnry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you call that small ? 

Mr. Otnry. Yes, sir; for what we have to do and with the number 
of courts and the number of judges we have. 

Senator Jounson. How long did you get along without having an 
Administrative Office at all? 

Mr. Oxney. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Jounson. How long did you get along in this country with- 
out having any Administrative Office to the courts? 
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Mr. Otney. We did not get along at all without having somebody 
perform that function. It was performed formerly by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Senator Jounson. Did you get $1 million a year for performing it? 

Mr. Otney. Yes; I think pretty close to it. 


HISTORY OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


Senator Jounson. Well I never read the history of the creation of 
the Administrative Office. It is a rather recent thing though; is it 
not ? 

Mr. Otnery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Ten or twelve or fifteen years ago ? 

Mr. OLNey. 1939. 

But the housekeeping functions that are performed by the Office are 
distinctive. They used to be performed by the Department of Justice 
just the way they are being done now. 

Senator Jounson. How many jobs did they have when they were 
created in 1939 ? 

Senator Dopp. It was under the Administrative Assistant to the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. Anpverson. The Administrative Office started with about 100 
positions. 

Senator Jounson. So you had 100 positions and in 1950 you got 118 
and in 1951 you had 118 and in 1953 you had 118; 1954, 118; 1955, 118; 
then in 1956 you had 119; and then you jumped to 137 and back to 135 
and then 144 in 1959 and now in 1960 you are asking for 177; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Otney. That is right. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Jounson. Well, what happened here when for a whole 
decade, from 1939 to 1950, you can get by with 100 and yet from 1950 
to 1956 it seems to run about 118 and now it has blown up to where 
we need 35 or 40 percent more since 1956 ¢ 

Mr. Otney. As Mr. Cotter pointed out in his report, we got by on 
it by the Administrative Office not performing really what was re- 
garded as one of its principal functions, that is, to do in addition to 
filing statistics these field surveys and studies of court dockets so 
that the statistics begin to have some meaning to them. 

Senator Jounson. When did you start performing that function ? 

Mr. Otney. Well, we have only this one survey comparable to what 
we have in mind. 

Senator Jounson. When did you start performing the functions 
you are talking about ? 


SURVEY OF COURT OPERATION 


Mr. Otney. There has only been one occasion when we made any- 
thing like an extensive survey of a court operation and that was last 
fall in Brooklyn. 

Senator Jounson. When were you appointed ? 

Mr. Otney. I was appointed in January of 1958. | 

Senator Jounson. Why did it jump up here from 119 in 1956 to 
177 in 1960 if you had not made but one survey. What goes on! 
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What are those 60 people approximately going to be used for? That 
is an increase of 30 or 40 percent. 

Mr. Otney. Well, we never did have the manpower for that job. 

Senator Jounson. Well, you have told me you did not make but 
one survey. First, you said you had to do it because you had to have 
surveys made, and now you have had but one survey. 

Now I want to ask what have you done with these extra 40 percent 
increase that you have had since 1957 ? 

Mr. Ouney. I suppose I will ask Mr. Anderson to give you the infor- 
mation as to where they are. 


FORTY-PERCENT INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Jounson. Now you had a 40-percent increase in personnel 
since 1957. I will go back to asking you why did you give them a 40- 
percent increase. Mr. Olney said he did not know. Do you know? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. In 1957 when we jumped from 119 to 137 
positions 4 

Senator Jounnson. Yes. That was 18 positions. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. That was 18. Those positions were granted 
by the Congress. 

Senator Jonson. I know they were granted. Do not tell me that. 
Just give me why they were requested. 

Mr. Anverson. They were primarily in the housekeeping area. 

Senator Jounson. For what? 

Mr. Anperson. For additional bookkeeping, for personnel to gather 
the statistics, for additional personnel for the Probation Division in 
the Administrative Office, for additional personnel for the Bank- 
ruptcy Division, one or two people. 

Senator Jounson. Then the next year it dropped down to 135. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. But, lo and behold, you shot up again the next 
year to 144. 

Mr. ANnperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. What caused that ? 

Mr. Anperson. You have a list, I believe, of the nine positions al- 
lowed in 1959. 

Senator Jounson. Now you have 177 for 1960. That is what you 
ask in 1960. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonunson. That is 26. 

Mr. ANperson. Twenty-six? Thisis an increase of 33. 

Senator Jounson. Thirty-three. Now you see what I have to find 
out is this: You are asking for an increase over a period of years, year 
after year, decade after decade, almost, and you have gone along with 
a hundred for a period, this period through the thirties, or rather 
from 1939 through the forties and then you got up to 1950 and you 
had 18 added to it and then for most of the fifties you went along at 
118 and now you wind up with 177. 

What requires all of those people? 

Mr. Otney. Mr. Chairman, those increases that we are asking for 
this year relate to new things which were not done before. We do not 
need these new people to do the things that we were doing last year. 
The main additional things we are seeking to do are these: We want 
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to provide the staff with these six people for the study of rules, and 
the rest of it in large part is to make it possible for us to be more 
effective in our studies of the dockets of the courts, more effective in 
assisting the courts in improving their administration by making sur- 
veys in the field of their actual operation. 

Senator Jounson. The House disallowed all of them. 

Mr. Oxney. Yes. 

Senator JoHnson. You did not make a case for them. Now you 
have made a case for me in some fashion on these six. Now if you 
will get down to a little more detail and tell me what the other 20 are 
going to do, you might get more sympathy than you received over 
in the other body. 

Now you get on it and put in the record how you are going to 
distribute these 26, what they are going to be doing, because it is 
kind of out there floating now. If you are going to w vork with this 


committee, make a study on it. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NEED FOR THE ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED StTaTes Courts, BEGINNING WITH FIscAL YEAR 1960 


RULES GROUP 


To implement the provisions of Public Law 85-513, “to carry on a continuous 
study of the operation and effect of the general rules of practice and procedure, 
now or hereafter in use, as prescribed by the Supreme Court for the other courts 
of the United States pursuant to law” and to recommend changes in and addi- 
tions to such rules, the Judicial Conference has directed that there be established 
in the Administrative Office a staff to conduct this continuous study. The pro- 
posed staff consists of four attorneys and two secretaries, together with an expert 
in rules of practice to be employed intermittently on a per diem basis. 


DIVISION OF PROCEDURAL STUDIES AND STATISTICS 


The Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics of the Administrative Office 
collects voluminous statistics concerning the trends of judicial business and 
regularly prepares statistical tables for the information of the courts. The facts 
gathered by this Division need carefully to be studied and analyzed, which, when 
coupled with on-the-spot surveys by members of the staff will point up areas 
of administration which require modification or outright correction. The addi- 
tional personnel requested for this Division will undertake to study the statistics 
and to determine the areas to be surveyed and to conduct the field surveys. Nine 
additional positions are being requested, six of which will be attorneys or statis- 
ticians and three of which will be secretarial or clerical. 


DIVISION OF PERSONNEL 


There is a definite need for the development of an overall personnel program 
in the judiciary, as well as for the conduct of studies to establish classification 
stancards. For this purpose funds are requested herein to provide for four 
additional employees skilled in this field, together with two clerk-stenographers. 


DIVISION OF PROBATION 


Great strides have been made in the field of probation through the efforts 
of the small staff of the Administrative Office in bringing about uniformity of 
administration. In order to further the coordination between the probation 
officers of the courts and the Administrative Office, it is requested that an 
additional amount of $30,300 be appropriated to cover the salaries and related 
costs of three additional employees, two of whom will travel extensively to 
visit the various probation offices. 
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BANKRUPTCY DIVISION 


The rising volume of bankruptcy cases has placed an additional burden on 
the personnel of the Bankruptcy Division of the Administrative Office, and in 
order to afford the needed relief in this division, it is requested that an additional 
position in grade GS-11 be added for 1960. 


DIVISION OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


One file clerk to handle increased volume of paperwork. 
JUSTIFICATION OF POSITIONS 


Senator JoHnson. Now I will be asked, “What are the other 20 
going to do?” I will have to say, “They are not going to do things 
they did last year.” 

They will then ask me, “What else are they going to do?” 

Judge Bices. Mr. Chairman, nine of these new positions are in the 
Division of Procedural Studies and our new studies of statistics are 
woefully undermanned. We are in such a position that the judicial 
conferences and the judges are not able to see where they are going 
and really where they have been. 

For example, it would be highly desirable to have field studies of 
this sort made in other districts. The western district of Pennsyl- 
vania is one of them. I could mention other districts as well. 

But to do that the Administrative Office has to have, in the Division 
of Procedural Studies and Statistics, enough people to be able to do 
it and that is a function which the Administrative Office, I do not 
think, has been able to perform adequately in the past. 

‘That accounts for nine of them and that I think is as important, 
if not the most. important, matter in the budget. We cannot tell what 
the future holds. We cannot tell how many judges we need. We 
cannot tell what additional personnel we need until we have had 
these field surveys made in some adequate fashion. 

Senator JouNnson. How could you tell last year when we had these 
45 new judges recommended ? 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIPS 


Judge Biccs. We did that by having the Committee on Statistics, 
of which Judge Clark is chairman, and the Committee on Adminis- 
tration to look at statistics but at the same time one must admit, and 
I candidly admit it, that we are not certain of our grounds in respect 
to the needs in perisalar places for additional judgeships. 

For example, I know in my own circuit where they are needed, at 
Jeast I think I do, but one cannot be sure just how many clerks should 
be employed in a particular office and one cannot tell whether or not 
the actual number of judgeships, for example, in the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania should be four or three or two. We think three 
additional judgeships are needed. It is a hard working court and 
a well run court. 

e Senator Dopp. Have any of these people worked on these jury prac- 
ices ? 

Judge Brees. That is a typical problem in respect to juries. You 
will find in the Spaniol report which is attached to Mr. Cotter’s re- 
port, some places where obviously I think the jury system is not op- 


erating properly at very considerable cost. 


41889—59——33 
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Senator Dopp. Some of these additional people will work on that? 

Judge Bices. Yes, it is part of the same Division of Procedural 
Studies and Statistics. 
Jemnee Dopp. Are you going to get detailed information of that 
cInd ¢ 

Senator Jounson. Yes. It it getting better all the time. 

Judge Murrau. May I be heard on that point ? 

Senator JoHNnson. Yes, sir; certainly. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE—ASSISTANCE TO THE COURTS 


Judge Mourran. I do not know exactly what these new personnel 
are going to do. That is not within my province, but I have lived 
with the Administrative Office since its creation. It was created at 
the time I became a trial judge. In 1959 Elmore Whitehurst and 
Mr. Chandler started this office. It was new. They were going to 
be administrators for the courts. Soon after that, war was declared 
and the administration of justice became secondary. In other words, 
we did not ask for anything that we did not have to have, and you 
will notice there were very little appropriations made and we did the 
best we could. After the war was over and the influx of business 
in the courts took place, it became almost big business overnight ; from 
a stepchild of the Department of Justice it became a coordinate part 
of the Government. The business has mushroomed, as the facts will 
show. I am certain of this and I have lived and worked with the 
Office ever since it was created, in one capacity or another, particu- 
larly in an administrative capacity. 

I would like to say this, and I mean it, that you could meet with 
the members of this Administrative Office today or tonight. They 
are always there. I have never known a more faithful group of 
public servants. They work day and night. One of the young men 
met me at the hotel this morning at 7 o’clock to talk about court 
business. It is simply this: 

We have been Saioaananiaall Senator. There is no question about 
it. Let’s just face it. We have not done a good job in the admin- 
istration of the courts and we have been caught short and we have 
to plead guilty to it and we do and we want to do something about 
it and that is why we are here. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


You talk about court clerks to supervise the discovery process, for 
instance. I think those court clerks working as such on a grade 3 
or 4 or 5 or 6 or 7 would be just about as effective as your so-called 
subjudges to supervise discovery. I think we ought to give consid- 
eration to that. If we had sufficient personnel around the district 
courts to aid them in their work, to supervise the discovery process 
and the pretrial techniques and to see that the lawyers do their work, 
it is a fact that they just do not do it unless they are compelled to do it. 

If I do say so, and that is all I want to say, I think we have to take 
a long look at this administration of justice. When I first came on 
the bench I went to the Department of Justice to get my books and 
find out what we were going todo. They handled our appropriation. 
After they got through, then came the courts. I do not think that 
is an understatement. 
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Now, since we have been administering our own affairs we have 
hada war. Then we have had a tremendous increase in business and 
the judges just have not been able to cope with it as we should. Af 
we are to cope with it, we have to have a strong court administration 
and a strong Administrative Office. I believe that Mr. Olney and the 
fine group of men he has gathered around him are perfectly capable 
of doing it with our help, and we are perfectly capable of doing it 
with their help, because that is the way it is. 

I think whenever we stop to think about the increases last year and 
this year we have to start with the proposition that we started behind, 
as we would say in the Southwest, and we have not caught up yet. 
Mr. Cotter has very pointedly put a finger on our weaknesses, and we 
want to correct them, but the judges are utterly incapable of doing 
it by themselves. 

SURVEYS 


You speak of these surveys we have to make. We have judicial 
councils in each circuit and they are charged with the responsibility 
of making such changes as are necessary. That is almost the statu- 
tory language to carry on the business of the council. We do not 
know what is going on in our circuit and we have no way available to 
us to determine that. The only way to do that is use the strong right 
arm of the Administrative Office to bring those matters to our atten- 
tion so we can correct them. 

I hope—and I am finished—I do hope that you will give us a chance 
and then tell us to come back a year from now and give an account 
of our stewardship. I know that it is difficult to justify some of 
these offices because of the tremendous increase. We talk about pro- 
bation. I remember when there was $25,000 appropriated for proba- 
tion or $50,000 in 1925, but, as Senator Hayden knows, and we all 
know that it is the best money we spend of the taxpayers’ money in 
any way that you want to look at it. I say by the same token that 
these surveys that we propose to make to inaugurate better calendar 
control and pretrial techniques, you are dealing with judges and they 
are not the easiest people in the world to deal with because, as you 
say, they are appointed for life and they have their own ideas about 
it. The Administrative Office has had to approach it with some 
timidity, but you are strengthening our arms here, and I just believe 
that you have to take a long look at this whole thing and I know you 
will do it. I have lived with it all of my life, almost, since I was 31 
years old, and the judges are conscientious, they are hard workers, 
and they are dedicated, but in some spots they are poor administra- 
tors and we may.as well face it. 

The answer lies in a strong Administrative Office. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


I want to say this, too, that you hear a lot about the judges com- 
plaining about the Administrative Office and that they are trying to 
tell you how to run your business. All the 22 or 23 years I have 
been on the bench I have never had a member of the Administrative 
Office tell me how run my business but they certainly have been of 
great help to me. I shudder to think what I would have done and 


what: the judiciary would have done if it had not been for the Ad- 
ministrative Office. 
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Ten years ago we invited Mr. Elmore Whitehurst, 2 good Texan, 
to come over to the conference of State chief justices to talk about 
administration. They scoffed at the idea of an office of courts ad- 
ministration, they did. They ridiculed him and I was ashamed. I 
apologized to Elmore, but I have lived to see the day when 26 States 
of the Union have passed courts administration bills, and it is ab- 
solutely necessary, and now it is demonstrated and this has been the 
pattern for it. 

Thank you for the privilege of talking and saying those things. 
I hope that you can understand that you just cannot look at this as the 
picture of personnel to personnel, employee to employee. 

Thank you very much. 


STRONGER ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTION 


Judge CiarK. I would like to endorse what Chief Judge Biggs and 
Judge Murrah have said. I have worked intimately with the Ad- 
ministrative Office and the staff. I have been chairman of the com- 
mittee on judicial statistics now 17 or 18 years and I have gone all 
through this development and I think that this is absolutely essential. 
I agree that Mr. Cotter said the most important thing we need about 
the courts is stronger administrative direction. I think we all realize 
it, but it seems almost as though you presented a dilemma to us. You 
say that we should have more administration and we agree but how 
are we going to have if it we cannot have the material or the infor- 
mation to work on it? 

I would come back to my circuit council in the second circuit council. 
How can we deal with the problems of these very important and dif- 
ficult districts, especially the southern district and the eastern district? 

A few minutes ago I indicated some of the difficulties in our trying 
to step down from above and make directions. They are not going 
to be eee unless we know the facts. We can get some of them but 
I do not know how we are going to be able to meet the opposition, 
say, of a chief judge who does not want to change his ways by hunch. 
What we need is direct information from the Administrative. Office. 

Let me add one thing more and it is not new; it is supplementing 
what these other gentlemen have said. I have one criticism of the 
Administrative Office under Mr. Chandler and Mr. Olney, and that 
is I think it has not asked Congress for enough. I do not think it has 
been able as yet to reach its real possibilities. And if I may say so, Mr. 
Chairman, I sat here this morning ready to cheer when I thought you 
were chiding Mr. Olney a little that he could do more in studying 
the pretrial examinations and so on. That is wonderful, but at the 
same time if you are pushing him that way, how can you take 
away the help? 

Senator Jounson. We gave him nine last year. The question is, 
how far up can: you go? I want to have you justify what you want 
and what you need. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Look what happened to you over there in the House. I am trying 
to make you tell me what you want these places for and what you 
are going to use them for so you can make a record so I have some- 
thing besides just your desire. I know where you are going to use 
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six of them. Now you come in here and you are telling that bank- 
ruptey and procedural studies and so on require additional people. 
I walked in there yesterday after the prayer. I hear more prayers 
in the Senate than any man in the Senate. I probably need them 
more, but right after 1 got there I heard a Member say this country 
is in bad shape. This gentleman is a respected and able Member of 
Congress, but the Congress has certainly encountered difficulty with 
this. They said we have a big deficit and we are getting worse off 
each year and it is running $10 billion or $12 billion and he belonged 
to the same party that said they were going to cut expenses and have 
a $60 billion budget when Senator Taft was here, but we are plagued 
to devil with all of these appropriations and I got up there and said 
since fiscal 1954 when the Democrats came in to the majority, we 
had some control over it, and we have cut $10 billion out of these 
appropriation bills—$10 billion less than was asked by the executive 
budget. That is what Congress has cut out. I do not think anybody 
ever recognizes that Congress has reduced it $10 billion and we are 
trying our best to reduce it some more. 

A few years ago the Senate actually reduced the amount the House 
had appropriated, but here we cannot set our bond. It is way down 
under par. We have a nearly all time high public debt that is pend- 
ing. They want to raise that to $295 billion, and now they are coming 
in here and saying 414 percent will not sell your bonds for Uncle Sam 
and the sky has to be the limit so we can get the money and then we are 
told we are responsible for it. Somebody is going to get up here and 
say “Look, here, Senator Johnson, we trusted you. You are chairman 
of the committee. We sent you down there and what can you do? 
You save $10 billion over a period of 5 years but this outfit came up 
last year and they got nine jobs and $75,000 for administrative courts, 
and you took an outfit that was getting along pretty good before 
your administration with 117 people. They did it for year after 
year after year for a 10-year period and then you came along here 
and took charge of this appropriation and the first thing you did was 
jump it from 125 to 145 and then you jumped it to 177. And then 
you upped and upped and upped it and how many more jobs are you 
going to require?” 

Tam going to explain that and say we have committees working on 
this, and nothing is as important as this top committee of the Judicial 
Conference, and we have a study of Federal, civil, criminal, admiralty 
and so on. The House would not give them a dime but I am going to 
give them six for that. What are you going to do with the other 20, 
and I am going to refer it to the judges, and they are going to say 
this is a wonderful statement. I will refer them to you and you say 
you want to collect some statistics. I remember the most effective 
speech I ever heard in Congress. I heard another citizen of Okla- 
homa—I love that State—we learn much from them—he said what 
you have in this bill is supervisors, supervisors, supervisors. He 
wanted to cut some of them out. I don’t want that to happen to me. 
If I put those back in here, I have to tell them where every dime is 
going, for whom it is going and for what. Frankly, I have to find 
out and frankly I don’t know yet. I know where six are going and 
I know you have 13 here for socalled bankruptcy, procedural studies 
and statistics. That is another $86,000, but I am a pretty liberal fellow 
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and I want to give people what they need but I want you to justify it 
on this record and I have enjoyed what you said. I think it has been 
pointed out and I agree with you that these are modest, retiring men, 
not too aggressive. 

I think they are competent, but 118, 18, 18, 18, 19, then 135, 134, 
then up to 137—when are we going to put a lid on this? When are 
we going to stop this expansion? The judge talked about the war 
here. We had 118 5 years after the war was over and we had 119 
11 years after the war was over, but now we have jumped from 119 to 
177. That is what I am talking about. The State Department was 
in here yesterday and they want 652. The USIA is going to want a 
few hundred more. Each one of these folks comes over here after the 
House acts on them and we have to justify or cut or do something 
because we cut $10 billion but that is not enough. We are still being 
blamed, and I have to find out what to do about it. 


SURVEYS OF THE JURY SYSTEM 


Judge Warktns. My name is Harry Watkins. I am a district 
judge from West Virginia and I am chairman of the Judicial Con- 
ference Committee on the Operation of the Jury System. Of course, 
because of that position I was extremely interested in the Cotter re- 
port. I would like to make a brief statement to give you the views of 
our committee with reference to, I think, a good reason for this addi- 
tional personnel that Mr. Olney is asking. 

First, I want to say that I think that that report, which I read 
carefully, and I know every member of my committee did, is a most 
fair and splendid report and it pinpointed the weakness of the admin- 
istration of the courts, especially in the operation of the jury system in 
our country. 

AVAILABILITY OF REPORT 


Senator Jounson. Was that report made available to every judge in 
the country ? 

Judge Warxtns. Yes. I am hopeful that every judge in the coun- 
try will read it, especially those who are charged with the administra- 
tion of the calendar. 

Our committee met immediately following this Cotter report and 
we gave complete study to it and thorough study and we discussed it 
from beginning to end. We came up with this: We are limited. If 
bills are introduced in Congress relating to the jury system, the Con- 
ference refers those bills to our committee for information and recom- 
mendation and otherwise, and then the Conference handles it. This 
was of such importance we took it up without any reference to us, 
and we took the position-that where these excessive jury costs exist, 
it is up to the judiciary to clean their own hands and work it out and 
do it as soon as possible, but we judges are busy. For example, my- 
self, I hold court in West Virginia. There are three judges in West 
Virginia. One has been dead and there was a vacancy for almost a 
year, and the other judge is spending his time on the court of appeals. 
The result is that I have been trying to do the work of three judges in 
addition to being chairman of this jury committee. We are busy. 
We do not have the time to go out and find out what is taking place in 
these district courts that is the cause of this excessive expenditure. 
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Why is it that in one district, for example, in Minnesota where they 
have almost 90 percent efficiency in the use of jurors who are called 
for service whereas in the southern district of New York they have 
only 18 percent. That has been happening over the years. Our 
jury committee, with the assistance of figures furnished us by the 
Administrative Office, has year after year come in and pointed its 
finger at the courts which are behind. We not only do that but we 
have come in with reports pointing out the recommendations of our 
committee as to how other courts with a high degree of efficiency are 
operating and suggesting that perhaps they might adopt some of 
that technique. 

ON-THE-SPOT FIELD STUDIES 


Our committee decided that the first thing we could do about it 
would be to ask the Administrative Office to make on-the-spot field 
studies. Go into the northern district of Illinois, the southern and 
eastern districts of New York, and the District of Columbia. Those 
are some of the districts where they have such poor efficiency with 
reference to the use of the jurors that are called. Their percentage 
of use is way down at the bottom. We want to find out just where the 
leakage is.. Are they calling too many jurors to handle the business? 
Are they in these busy metropolitan areas jury pools where they can 
call jurors and have a real pool and if the juror comes to one court 
and. he is not used: he will go back and be used over to sit in some 
other court. There are many techniques that can be used effectively. 

But we don’t know where the leakage is and where the trouble is 
unless we have these field studies. I say to you when we consider 
the fact that over a million dollars, as was pointed out there, was 
spent for jurors who did not serve in court, that that is a very fertile 
field for us to reduce and save money in. I say to you that I do not 
know how it can be done unless you do allow us the personnel to go 
in and make these field studies, not only where it is poor but go in to 
the districts where it is not. ; 

Senator Haypen. You are satisfied that if an intelligent man is 
appointed to go and make this check that he is going to find a way 
to more than save the costs of his inspection. 

Judge Watkins. That is exactly the point I am making. 

Senator Dopp. On the basis of what we know now, what would 
you say about cutting this further, say, make a half a million dollar 
cut? Would we get money for these other purposes ? 

Judge Watkins. I do not understand your question. 


REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Senator Dopp. There is a cut of $220,000. 

Judge Warkins. That is right. That is for the jury costs. 

Senator Dopp. Why could we not suggest a cut of half.a million? 
_ Senator Haypen. The cut was to take care of the slack they have 
m mind. 7 

Judge Warxkins. They are not asking this committee to restore tha 
$220,000. 
* Senator Dopp. My question is, Why not cut it deeper on the basis of 
what is now apparent to us? I do not know whether it should be half 
a million or $400,000, but it seems to me they can take a deeper cut 
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than that. from what I heard from Mr. Cottter and some information 
Ihave. 

Senator Haypen. You can take a deeper cut if we were assured that 
the money there would be applied to the point to which he is talking. 

Judge Warxkrns. As Senator Hayden has pointed out, we do not 
know what we are going to be able to save but I am sure—and I am 
sure the Administrative Office certainly is—that if you allow these 
additional personnel for these field studies that we will be able to save 
many times the amount expended for that. 

I also want to point out to you that our committee has worked on 
ways and means from our experience as judges of long period of sery- 
ice. I have been on this jury committee for 18 years and I have been 
chairman of it for about 8 or 10 years and the other members of the 
committee are experienced trial Judges. We have all held court in 
other jurisdictions. I could give you 12 or 15 different ways that our 
committee feels that this excessive expenditure can be eliminated. Not 
all of these suggestions will be applicable in every district, of course, 
In some of them they are not appropriate, but in others they will be. 

If I had the time, I could go into the different phases of our rec- 
ommendation and what we had in mind once we find out where this 
leakage is, where the waste exists, and what is the real cause for it, 
then can we not then go to the chief judge of the court of appeals, the 
judicial council and the chief district Judge and show him exactly 
where the leakage is, and also then point to the different suggestions 
made by our committee, jury pools, pretrial procedure, settlement 
deadlines, elimination of outlying places of holding court. That last 
is also quite an item that causes much expense. 


VISITING JUDGES 


There is also the problem of setting more cases for trial. We have 
found in some of these areas, ph the metropolitan areas, in the 
summertime, where they have visiting judges they don’t set enough 
cases for trial. They have criminal cases which break down in a hurry 
and they do not then have enough cases and as a result the judges and 
juries have nothing to do. 

If you will permit me, I want to show you just our interest in this 
matter of saving the taxpayers’ money in reference to the jury com- 
mittee. Our committee met before this Cotter report came out and 
figured a way that we could save money and this is what it is and we 
are recommending it at the next meeting of the Judicial Conference, 
the approval of a bill to bring this into effect. 


TRAVEL OF JURORS 


At the present time, in many of the States, the jurors will travel 
300 or 400 miles to and from court, 200 miles each way in one instance, 
a total of 400 miles, and don’t you know they will come to court each 
day and go home each night? Mark, at 10 cents a mile, that would 
be $40 a day travel expense for that juror in addition to his compensa- 
tion of $7. Of course that is ridiculous and it should be eliminated. 

In other places, it is not that bad. 


We have in the statute now a provision that jurors, if they remain, 


overnight at the place of holding court, they receive $7 per day for 
their subsistence. We believe, and we are so recommending to the Con- 
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ference, that Congress enact a bill to that effect, that where jurors go 
home overnight they will receive exactly the same amount and no 
more as the juror who remains there overnight and stays at the hotel, 
which would be limited to $7 per day. That will save, we figure, a 
lot of money, and it is fair to the other jurors. That is one of the 
bills we are recommending. I point that out to show you that we 
are alert to the situation. We are anxious to do it and we feel it is 
our duty as judges to put our own house in order, and we want your 
help and we ask your help by giving us this additional personnel to 
make that necessary field study. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, Judge Watkins. I think that the 
suggestion of Senator Hayden and Senator Dodd may have some 
merit. If we cut off the House cut and we cut 230 more, maybe it 
will be some incentive to put a stop to some of the things pointed 
out in the Cotter report and try to obtain better utilization. 


MONTHLY COURT REPORTS 


Judge Watkins, is it practical to obtain monthly reports from 
various courts? 

Judge Warxins. The Administrative Office would have no difii- 
culty. It could get monthly reports. 

Senator Jounson. The answer is “Yes?” 

Judge Warxins. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. It is noted that 1 judge found 14 grand juries 
in session and he was able to reduce it to 3. 

Judge Warxins. I know where that is. 

Senator Jounson. Also looking into the various grand jury 
situations ? 

Judge WarTxins. We have no way to gather information. The 
answer is, “No, our committee does not have the personnel to do that.” 

Senator Jounson. I can get that information for you if it is neces- 
sary. Are any of these 20 clerks going to be used for that? 

Judge Warkins. It is to make these field surveys, to go there and 
see that there is not only this excessive use but other items of ad- 
ministration as well as the jury system. 


NUMBER OF CASES TERMINATED 


Senator Jounson. Is it practical or feasible to provide the jury costs 
by the number of cases terminated rather than by the number of jury 
trials held as suggested by the chief judge of one of the district courts? 
_ Judge Warxins. No, sir, I do not. I think the number of cases 
terminated has very little significance with reference to what the 
cost is. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you think it may be advisable to request 
you report back on the jury situation if you return for supple- 
mental appropriation. We might just do, as Senator Dodd said, take 
$500,000 or $400,000 out of here and tell them they are going to have to 
get by with it. If they are going to have to come back 

Judge Warxkins. We have no way of knowing how much this will 
save, and this is only 1 year and it will take time to work the matter out. 


Senator Dopp. This is a way we could get you some money and see 
how it works out. 
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Judge Biecs. There will be a time lag. The personnel will have 
to be collected and put to work. 


FURTHER REFERENCE TO ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Jonnson. Will Judge Murrah get any of these 20 clerks who 
can help him to get the other 50 percent of the judges to find out what 
pretrial means and whether there would be any change, et cetera ? 

Will he get any help from that? 

Judge Brees. 1 should think that in all probability that would fall 
within the ambit of the Committee on Court Administration. We 
could do that, but certainly anything 

Senator Jounson. The testimony is that 50 percent of them just do 
not pay attention to it. 

Judge Brees. That is the deplorable situation. 

Senator Jonnson. Then it would not do any good to give you 20 
clerks. Mr. Gasque, do you have any suggestion on this? Can you 
contribute anything ? 

Mr. Gasqur. After the judges have spoken, I would have very little 
to add and I would be afraid of being found in contempt, but I might 
say this with reference to your question: The Administrative Office 
furnishes all the assistance for the committees of the Judicial Con- 
ference. They have no one to assist them. Judge Murrah uses Mr. 
Shafroth and Mr. Spaniol. 

Sentor Jounson. Are you going to give them any of this 20? 

Mr. Gasque. Yes. . 

Senator Jounson. Suppose we give you some of these 20 here and we 
admitted that they were going out here and making these studies that 
you are talking about. Some of them are going to work under this 
new top committee you have formed, six of them, and then some of 
them are going out here and get really behind on this jury stuff, and 
we assume that some of them are going to go around here and try to 
get this other 50 percent that are not doing anything on pretrial. Now, 
suppose when you come back in here next year we look at those nine 
we added last year and we look at these additions we have made this 
year and we see what shape your dockets are in and what you have 
done with the pretrial conference, what you have done with the juries, 
and suppose we find out that that was money that has not produced any 
great result. Would you have any objection to cutting it back? Are 
we always going to improve things around here? Each year we add 
and we add and weadd._ I think this Cotter report is one of the finest 
things that has happened to us, but it doesn’t do any good to report and 
report and report if a judge is not going to pay any attention to it. 

Are you all telling me that you can do something about the jury 
operation and you can do something about the use of pretrial con- 
ferences and you can do something about cleaning up these congested 
dockets and you can do something about carrying out this Cotter re- 
port if we give you some of these people? Do you thing you will get 
value received? It that why you are asking for it? 

Mr. Gasque. Absolutely. We are not asking for a dime todo the 
things we did last year. We have the money to continue on that basis, 
and if the Senate and the House are satisfied with the way the judici- 
ary is doing now, with the tremendous congestion in the courts, we do 
not need another dime. 
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USE OF PRETRIAL CONFERENCES 


Senator Jounson. Pretrial conferences are used effectively by less 
than 50 percent of the judges. If we give you extra men and get it 
through the Senate and House, and Judge Murrah is going to come up 
here next year and if it is not being used by 75 percent of them we are 
going to feel like we are wasting our money. Do you say this‘ 

Mr. Gasqur. We definitely should be able to make some progress. 
If we cannot make real progress then you would be justified in cutting 
us back. 

Senator JoHNnson. We have to get to the other 50 percent some way 
and we have to get to this juror situation some way and we have to get 
to some of these deficiencies that we are all ready to admit exist and 
you thing this is the way to get to them. 

Mr. Gasqur. Yes. Take the situation in Brooklyn. Mr. Olney 
would know that far more intimately than I. We have gone into a 
court which was 2,000 cases behind. We took 800 cases and set them 
aside. The judge from Judge Murrah’s pretrial committee went on 
it and the Administrative Office had to work out all of these details. 
Less than about 2 months have gone by and the judges have already 
disposed of 600 cases of the 800. 

If that sort of progress can be made im one way or another, not 
identical, in every single court, that would be absolutely the value for 
this. 


NEW PROGRAM 


Let me say this: It is an entirely new program that we are present- 
ing, one aiming at scientific administration, improved administration. 
For example, during the course of our study in one court, I would 
rather not mention it by name, our people found that there was a 
knocking on the wall and they noticed that something happened and 
so they observed it very carefully, the next time there was a knock- 
ing on the door and he noticed a man walked out. Well, then, it 
turned out, when he looked into it, that the man who got up and 
walked out, did not have a telephone, he went around to another office 
and used a telephone in the Immigration Service. The man who went 
around and used the telephone was the man charged with handling 
the calendar of that court. That is very poor administration. We 
have to correct that sort of thing. 

Judge Biags. May I say something here? 

Senator Jonson. Yes. I am going to have to leave. I do not 
believe we should be too optimistic about how soon progress can be 
made with respect to clearing congestion in the courts. I want to go 
on record here as stating my belief that if this money is appropriated 
it will be a substantial step forward in finding out what must be 
done, but there are many other things that must be done besides this. 
There are many other matters relating to good administration, but to 
make it start we have to have some basis of knowing what the facts 
are. 
Ihave to leave. I appreciate all the fine statements you have made. 
Judge Murrah, do you think if you get some of this additional help it 
will be of great value to you in getting a larger percentage of the 
judges to effectively make wider use of pretrial con taxentee't 

Judge MurraHu. I certainly do,sir. We will do it. 
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SAVINGS IN JURY FEES 


Judge CrarK. Could I speak just a moment on this question of 
increasing the jury fee, particularly in response to my own Senator, 
Senator we cannot tell how much saving can be made, but I hope that 
you won’t cut it to a dangerous degree. I have here before me 
Chief Justice Ryan’s southern district of New York which is rated as 
the rest district. I know he is going to take drastic steps and I 
think he will save a great deal of money there. How much, we cannot 
be sure. He is cutting the panels, but as he says, it would be a ver 
serious situation for which we would all take blame if jury trials lol 
to stop in New York for lack of an appropriation and you don’t want 
to go that far. If I could just read for a moment—this is Judge 
Ryan’s letter tomeon this point. Hesays: 

At all times we must have ready sufficiently large jury panels to afford litigants 
a trial when reached. A delay of a trial for 2 or 3 days for lack of jurors may 
well result in a denial of justice to an impoverished litigant or an injured 
Seaman or railroad worker as well as to other plaintiffs and indeed even 
effluent litigants might well complain if required to maintain in New York 
witnesses who have necessarily been brought from foreign countries, often from 
Europe, and even Asia as well as from distant States. 


So let me say that while I think there can be savings and I am quite 
sure that Chief Judge Ryan is going to initiate some, please do not 
cut it so far as to be dangerous. 

Chairman Haypen. If the committee complies with the request that 
you are making, you can come to us next year and show reasonable 
progress. You do not expect to complete the job in 1 year, however? 


REGENERATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


Judge Biees. I would hope we would be able to make a showing of 
reasonable and substantial progress but this is going to be something— 
the regeneration of an administrative system, which is going to take 
longer than a year, and it is going to take several years, in my humble 
opinion. There are other things that must be done administratively 
and although there may be an effective administraticn of the judicial 
system besides the things we have talked about today, many of those 
things are under consideration by the committee on court administra- 
tion, by Judge Murrah’s committee, and by Judge Clark’s committee 
but it is not going to be an easy task. For example, there must be 
some method, I think, of selecting administrative judges or selecting 
chief judges who are able to administer a system now we do not have 
either in the circuit courts or in the district courts. That would 
require an amendment to the law. 

Also, I think the Administrative Office Act should be bolstered up, 


if I may use that colloquialism. 


DESIGNATION OF JUDGES TO CASES 


The chief judges of the districts must be given additional power 
with respect to designation of judges to eases, something which they 
do not now have. One of the crying faults in the system is that there 
is no specific directing head in the district courts. The chief judges 
of the district courts have comparatively limited power. ‘They can- 
not say, as Arthur Vanderbilt could say under the New Jersey system, 
that you should try this case or that case. It is now done by a system 
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of what you might call a board of judges, and where you have a board 
instead of a single directing individual you have trouble with admin- 
istration. There are all sorts of things which I think have to be 
worked out. 


FAILURE TO USE PRETRIAL PROCEDURE 


I think that the business of pretrial procedure, I disagree with m 
friend, Judge Murrah, in this respect, for 18 years now Judge Murra 
in the most strenuous, arduous manner has been pointing out the 
failure of judges to use pretrial procedure in many instances. I am not 
at all sure that the Judicial Conference should not take a very strong 
stand in respect to requiring the use of pretrial. Perhaps the business 
of example and persuasion may result in some further result but I 
think the means of finding the information will be of great assistance 
in determining what judges use pretrial and how they use it. But 

ou have to bear in mind, gentlemen, the judges are appointed for life. 

hey are very independent. Many of them are inclined to look on any 
administrative procedure which they do not inaugurate themselves 
as an interference with the independence of the judiciary. To effect 
some of these changes will certainly require additional legislation. 

Senator Dopp. May I just respond to Judge Clark. I might say 
I have the very highest respect and admiration for him. I think you 
are right. I did not want you to think I meant we should be reckless 
and take a meat-ax approach. 

Currently, we might make some further cut and let’s get you some 
funds for the Administrative Office and in any event you could come 
back in January, if we find we have made a bad mistake and get a 
supplemental ee at to take care of it, but I am not on the 
side of being reckless about this. 

Judge CLark. I am quite sure you would not be. 


COTTER REPORT 


Judge Bices. I must say that I think the recommendations which 
are contained in the Cotter report are fine, good, substantial recom- 
mendations. I think those recommendations are things which must be 
effected in substance the way Mr. Cotter has suggested. I think the 
report is a good a 

Senator Biste. Mr. Chairman, first I must apologize for being called 
out to another appropriations committee meeting which is of some 
importance to me. 1 do not know all the areas they have covered 
insofar as the Cotter report is concerned. 


ASSIGNMENT OF JUDGES 


There has been the suggestion made, as you are very well aware, 
that there should be a greater use of the assignment of judges. Has 
that been covered at all ? 

_ Judge Biaes. Only incidentally in respect to the out-of-pocket re- 
imbursement of judges. 

Senator Bret. Is it one of the functions of the Judicial Conference, 
Judge Biggs, to outline plans for the assignment of judges? 

Judge Bicas. Yes. 
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Senator Brstz. What is actually being done in this regard? What 
are you doing concretely ‘ 

Judge Biaes. Concretely, nothing. 

Judge Ciark. That is not quite so. 

Judge Biees. I think I have made too broad a statement in that 
respect. There is a considerable number of designation of judges 
from one circuit to another and from judges within the circuit from 
one district to another district in the same circuit, but to really work 
the thing out, we need the additional reimbursement allowance of 25, 
That comes for two reasons: As I have said before, first of all the chief 
justice cannot assign judges outside of their own circuit without the 
consent of the chief judges of the circuit to which he goes and where 
the judge will be out of pocket is somewhat difficult to get judges to 
come to places where they are not in the Washington or New York 
areas. 

Senator Breie. I can understand that, but if you were to remedy 
that situation would you have a better assignment of judges? 

Judge Biaes. Yes, I think so without any question. 

Senator CLark. May I speak on that? 


COMMITTEE ON JUDICIAL STATISTICS 


As a matter of fact, the committee that I refer to is the committee 
on judicial statistics which went into that, and I think the fact that 
we have had no complaints takes care of our problems here. 

About 2 years ago we asked the Administrative Office to make a 
study of this. They came in with all the details of the assignments 
made and the lack of assignments made and then our committee had 
that on the agenda for about a year, and a year ago for the September 
conference we came up with a plan which was not too strong but, 
nevertheless, it was an attempt to make a step that way. There have 
been some suggestions that we try to make the assignments compul- 
sory. That is, that the chief judges would order it. 

Senator Brete. Can that be done within the framework of the stat- 
utory law? 

Judge Biees. Within the circuit, yes, in my opinion. 

Judge Crark. There seems to be a general statement in the Ad- 
ministrative Office Act. There is a statement with reference to the 
circuit councils which would imply they can do anything. In fact, 
it is a general statement that they can take any steps that are neces- 
sary for the efficient transfer of judicial business, but I am afraid that 
that is so general that when you come to say to a judge from another 
part of the country “It is your duty to come to New York City and 
spend 2 months there,” that he might say “I do not believe that gives 
the power.” It has not been tried out at any rate. Our committee 
after consideration decided that we could not attempt that anyway. 
I mean we could not atempt that from the standpoint of recommenda- 
tion, but we did recommend a system whereby a chief judge cor 
the help would call upon certain districts where the business seeme 
not too extensive and that then the Chief Justice would facilitate the 
calling of such a judge and in fact at our Conference, the Administra- 
tive Office came up with a beautiful map of different colors showing 
the districts with light business and the districts with heavy business, 
and soon. Our suggestion was mainly voluntary. 
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It was somewhat using the force of the facts, the information. Now 
the Chief Justice had expressed himself as willing to go along if the 
system would be made workable, but when our committee made that 
report to the Judicial Conference, he asked the question, and I think 
quite properly asked the question, of the chief judges of those cir- 
cuits where courts were shown on this map, prepared by the Adminis- 
trative Office from the available statistical material, where courts 
were shown to be not too busy. The Chief Justice asked the chief 
judges whether they would agree to directing judges to transfer to 
other districts. This was aimed at going outside the circuit, too. 
The chief judges almost invariably answered no, although not putting 
it quite so blankly as that, but I think your chairman who likes a 
direct answer would have interpreted the answer, as he would have 
to, in each case as no. 

EXPENSE ALLOWANCE 


There would be an explanation of which the biggest part, of course, 
was this matter of the expense allowance and the fact that you could 
only get a maximum of $15 a day, which I can testify to is not enough 
for New York City. 

Senator Breuer. I can see the validity of that argument of a judge 
assigned toa high-cost area. 

Judge Crark. I want to complete what happened. I think you 
can see it from what I say. The Chief Justice said that he thought 
we could not push it on that ground if the chief judges, considering 
that they had adequate reasons, and they had other reasons, there’ 
would be particular ones in each case, such as sickness of a judge 
and so on, but if the chief judges did not feel they could give co- 
operation, there was no cooperation for the system to work. So, that 
was aborted. I think it is worth noting that we did make the attempt 
and I do not think that we are going to stop. I think the Adminis- 
trative Office is continually studying this thing but it is not easy. It 
is not one of those things as I see it that you can pass a directive and 
itis done. This is a difficult thing to put through and we have not 
succeeded. That is about the answer, but we have tried and that is 
why I wanted to supplement what Judge Biggs said because I think 
he’ forgot that we tried even though our trial may not have been 
too good. 

Judge Biees. I was a member of Judge Clark’s committee. I 
joined in the recommendation. I well remember the meeting in which 
the Chief Justice asked each chief judge what could be done and 
there were other reasons given but the designations were not made, 
but I have talked to many judges and I know of my own knowledge 
that one of the reasons why the assignment outside of the circuit is 
extremely difficult is because the judge is out of pocket when he comes. 
There have been assignments made from outside one circuit into a 
circuit from another circuit, but the difficulty lies in the fact that you 
can get judges to go quite readily to some places where you cannot 


get them to go to some places. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL JUDGES 


For example, we need additional judge power in middle Pennsy]- 
vania. In all deference to Scranton, there are probably not many 
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judges who would want to go to Scranton. Hotel accommodations 
might be improved. That is no reflection upon any hotel there. You 
can get judges to go to the metropolitan areas. 

Judge Clark can get more judges into New York than I can get to 
come to Philadelphia, but the real problem is the out-of-pocket ex- 

nse reimbursement, and I think that is the most important thing 
m that part of the Cotter report. The most important thing of all] 
is the augmentation of the Administrative Office force to where field 
studies can actually be made as to the workings of the individual 
courts. This is said without any intention to criticize. But the fact 
of the matter is Mr. Chandler kept the Administrative Office on ex- 
tremely short, rations from the standpoint of manpower from the 
time he came in until he went out. 

To reconstitute it, and that is what it will have to be in some of the 
metropolitan areas, and add an effective system of administration, you 
ee re more than what has been talked about here today and that 

thin 





COMPENSATION TO JUDGES 


Chairman Haypen. In respect to compensation to judges who leave 
their districts, I understand there is legislation pending. 

Senator Dopp. I offered to press it in the judiciary committee. I 
will talk to Senator Eastland about it in the morning. 

Chairman Haypen. We can take that step and then if we help you 
out with respect to the work you have been describing with funds, 
that would be helpful. 

I would not expect a complete success and demonstration in any 
one year, but I do believe if given the opportunity and funds a good 
showing can be made within a year. 

Judge Murraw. May I say just one word in that regard ? 

Senator Brste. I was going to develop the question because I under- 
stood you did not agree with the observation made by Judge Biggs. 
T understand his thesis to be if you remedied the situation by provid- 
ing adequate out-of-pocket expenses for the judges when they are as- 
signed to another court or outside of a circuit that that would go 
a long way toward remedying this problem of better assignment of 
judges. I understand that you took some exception to that particular 
statement. 

Judge Murran. Not an exception but I do not think they intended 
to imply—but they may have unconsciously done so—that the judges 
of the country are not willing to go where they are needed. 


COOPERATION OF JUDGES 


I would like to be on the record here—that 14 judges have gone to 
the eastern district of New York for periods of from 2 weeks to 2 
months since April to sit there, and I ought to say, too, and it ought 
to be on the record, that the Administrative Office went there and ar- 
ranged for these judges to live in hotels. They also got reductions 
and worked it out so they could take their court personnel without too 
great a sacrifice. 

I think you ought to also notice in addition to those 14 judges, 
some of whom came from the west coast and some from all over the 
country that the retired judges, many of them, are traveling about 
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the country. For instance, I have one retired judge in Oklahoma 
who has gone to four different places over the United States to hold 
court. He is 87 years old and he is doing very fine work. There are 
others who are doing the same thing. They do not ask for light 
dockets. ‘They take heavy, hard cases. I think you will find that the 
records will show that the assignment of judges from place to place 
is very fine, and the spirit of judges, many of them, are unable to 
leave their districts because of the press of duties. 

Senator Dopp. I do not think we understood that the judges were 
refusing to go. : 

Judge Bices. I did not intend to convey that impression. 

Senator Brsue. I think the record is clear on that point. 

Judge Bices. I want to make the record clear in that respect as 
there have been a great many assignments but I think the assign- 
ments would be further facilitated and there would be less trouble 
in procuring assignments outside the circuit or away from an official 
station if the out-of-pocket expenses were increased. Do you agree 
with that ? 

Judge Murran. There is no question about that. 

Senator Brete. Can anything additional be done about out-of- 
pocket expenses ? 

Senator Dopp. Also you might assign only the wealthy judges. 

Judge Biccs. There are very few wealthy judges. Most of them 
live on their salaries. 

There is one thing which has not been touched on here and which 
Mr. Cotter did not touch on purposely. He did not consider it within 
the ambit of his survey and that is this: The administration of proper 
techniques would be greatly aided if the number of judges in some 
of the very overburdened metropolitan areas were increased. I prac- 
ticed law for some 17 years and I have been on the bench a little over 
92 and take the eastern district of Pennsylvania, for example, where 
there is a fine team, a fine hard working team. There are seven 
judges there now with one vacancy. One of them is quite ill. Really, 
there are, therefore, only six judges. To try to put in proper admin- 
istrative techniques in an overburdened court is pre isely the same 
thing that air to an overburdened lawyer. ey do the thin 
that presses them the most. It is like working in a blizzard. It 1s 
like working in a snow storm and one of the things here which I do, 
I had this problem, I divided it into two. There are two facets which 
are equally important, improved administrative techniques is either 
A or B and either A or B is an increased number of judges. The fact 
remains as an essential of improved administrative techniques. 

Senator Biste. Thank you, Judge Biggs and Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dopp. Is there anything we can do within the present struc- 
ture to get a better picture how the judges spend their time? This 
comes out of the Cotter report. There is nothing peculiar about my 
knowledge of it. I read it and I noticed that some judges allegedly 
work very effectively and long hours doing a great amount. of work 
and apparently some do not do very much. 

Judge Biaes. I have been chairman of the Committee on Support- 
ing Personnel since its inception, about 19 years ago, which handles 
the supporting personnel of all of the courts except the Supreme 
Court. I have been chairman of the Committee on Court Administra- 
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tion which is devoting itself to administration, since its inception 
about 5 years ago. 

I know many of the judges of this country. In fact, I would say I 
know most of them. They are in most instances, extremely con- 
scientious and hard working but they do vary in ability. As an old 
Wilmington friend of mine stated, you can’t whistle without an upper 
lip, and you cannot make a man broadjump 17 feet if his muscles will 
“7 take him 12 feet. 

ome judges are very adept. My friend Judge Murrah and Judge 
Clark dispose of cases very quickly. The fact of the matter is that 
judges do vary in ability. 


JUDGES VACATIONS 


We found very few instances where there were excessive vacations. 
Several of those instances were where judges were elderly and could 
have retired but stayed on but did not do what can fairly be described 
as a full share of the work. 

Most of those situations, I think all of them, have been remedied. 
I do not know of any situation now in which the judge does not per- 
form his full duty. Of course, judges vary in ability and in health 
and they vary inenergy. 

Chairman Haypen. So do Senators. 

Senator Dopp. That is true about everybody. 

Judge Bices. That is true, but the Fact remains where you get a 
heavy burdened court, such as the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania—— 

Senator Dopp. Do you not think in this field as in any other, where 
you are handling human beings you ought to try to achieve some stand- 
ard? People are always different and they have different capacities 
and some are more industrious than others, but from reading the re- 
port it seems to me we could make some improvement. 

Judge Biees. The Judicial Conference recommended in the courts 
in the United States where they are behind that the judges should 
limit themselves to a month’s vacation a year. On the averages 
which were received in response to the questionnaire sent out as Sen- 
ator Hennigs asked it and as it was subsequently asked for by Senator 
Olin Johnson, the overall was less than a month, the average about 
3 weeks a year. 

COTTER REPORT 


Senator Dopp. We are faced with this Cotter report and what I 
am trying to elicit here is some answer for the record because Senator 
Johnson said, a number of times we will probably be asked these 
questions on the floor of the Senate. 

A lot of the Senators heard about this Cotter report and I want 
to get in the record some answers to some of the questions that were 
raised in the report. I was hoping that we could get some respon- 
sive answer that something is being done about it. 

According to the Cotter report, some judges take very long vaca- 
tions, some do not take any, or almost none. I think it would be a 
fair question for a Senator to say what are you doing about that, what 
has been done or what is the Administrative Office doing? 

I do not think we can just say these are human beings; and that 
they differ one from the other and we cannot do anything about it. 
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Judge Brees. I cannot give you any more information on it because 
I donot have the questionnaires. 

Senator Dopp. I think the Administrative Office should look into 
this. 

Senator Brstx. What type of statistics do you use? Do you know 
how many hours your judges work each day or do you give them 
credit for pretrial conferences or actual trial days? 

Judge Bices. The system has not been worked out. That is one 
of the things that must be done, We have inadequate statistics on 
that subject. 

Senator Dopp. What do you do about a docket that is away be- 
hind? The Cotter report says that in some instances some are behind 
9 years. What do we do about that? 

Judge Bieaas. When those things are called to our attention, first 
of all, the judges are required to give quarterly reports as to pending 
cases. They are divided into categories, 3 months, 6 months, a year 
and longer than a year. 

As soon as those reports are sent in they are sent out to the members 
of the judicial councils of the circuits, and at least our own judicial 
council meets—we have had 124 meetings since the time the judicial 
council system was inaugurated—and I call those judges or write 
them letters and try to get the dockets cleared up and brought up 
to date. 


PENDING CASES 


Senator Dopp. Those are the ones you hear about. But would it 
not be proper to suggest to the Administrative Office that some system 
of checking be employed to call attention to a case like that lying on 
the docket 9 years—this is the kind of thing that the public gets out-’ 
raged about and they come to us and say, “What are you doing about 
these things ?” 

I think we should have an answer. This will fortify you and will 
help all the good judges. This is one way I think you can strengthen 
the administration of your own office, Mr. Olney. 

Judge Ciark. Is that a case that has been heard and not decided ? 

Senator Dopp. Not heard, Mr. Cotter tells me. 

Judge CrarK. Cases on the docket which have not been reached are 
often cases which for one reason or another counsel do not want 
reached. In our court of appeals docket in the second circuit we 
have the case of the New Haven Railroad that has almost reached 
maturity. Its appeal has been pending since 1940. We have now 
taken to calling them up every year and the lawyers consider that an 
insult because they say that that is the case that depends on the reor- 
ganization of a subsidiary in Massachusetts and if we only let them 
alone the case will be settled. What we do is continue it from year to 
year, as I say, with counsel protesting. I do not believe that that is 
significant without knowing more facts. 

It may be a case where that is the thing that both counsel want 
most. 

Senator Dopp. Why do we not ask Mr. Cotter about that? He is 
right here. 

Mr. Correr. The suggestion was that they get reasons why they 
were lying on the dockets for these lengths of time. I understand 
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that they used to do that but the answers became very stock and some 
of the courts that were in the worst condition did not report at all, so 
the Administrative Office even stopped asking for the reason. 

Judge Biaes. I do not think that they stopped asking but they have 
gone on asking and there have been instances in cases of long standing 
which have not been reported for various reasons. 


AUTOMATIC DISMISSALS 


Senator Bratz. May I ask a question: Is there any Federal statute 
for dismissal because of laxness ¢ 

Judge Biees. No, but most of the U.S. district courts have rules 
which they call a 1-year rule or a 2-year rule in which cases if no 
action is taken they are dismissed automatically by the court and can 
only be reinstated for cause shown. The truth of the matter is that 
in respect to that you have many instances in which those rules are not 
invoked because of shortage of clerical employees. 

Senator Brste. I know in my own State a few years ago we adopted 
a A strict dismissal statute based on laxness. It became manda- 
tory for a judge to dismiss after issue had been joined and matter had 
not been determined for 3 or 4 or 5 years. I am wondering if that is 
an area that might be explored. 

Does that offer any relief in this field ¢ 

Judge Biees. It might well doso. I recently had a case on appeal 
in which the mandatory 2-year rule in Pennsylvania was involiele 
The trouble lies in the fact that if counsel decides to delay they will 
file a paper within the 2-year period. It may be quite dilatory. The 
answer may be that the answer to the complaint is not sufliciently 
definitely filed within the proper period. 

All of this comes into the realm of proper court administration and 
it has to be handled by a competent administrative judge. I do not 
believe much will be accomplished by getting calendar judges. This 
business of getting a judge to run a circuit is something that will have 
to be gone into and I hope the committee on court administration will 
be able to take it up very soon. 

It is really a a entlemen, of how good an administrator 
is. You have splendid Judges on the law who are very bad admin- 
trators and who loath administration. 

Senator Brsie. That is where Mr. Olney’s office can be very helpful. 

Judge Biees. That is true but Mr. Olney’s office can only go so 
far. He can point these things out and he can point them out to the 
judicial councils of the circuits. The judicial councils of the circuits 
can then take action if they will. You will notice some criticism in 
Mr. Cotter’s report on the operation of the judicial councils of the 
circuits and I think in many instances it has been justified and in many 
instances I think there is pretty good administration through the 
judicial council. I do not point to my own circuit as an example but 
probably we have done more in that direction than any other circuit, 
though Judge Clark’s circuit council is now coming in to action in 
that respect. 

Many of the judicial councils of the circuits leave these matters to 
the chief judge of the circuit which then comes back into the question 
of administration. 
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There is another key to this question and that is the selection of 
chief judges in district and circuit courts. That is the selection of 
competent. administrators. 

Senator Dopp. What is the situation in the bankruptcy courts? 
Is it good ? 


BANKRUPTCY COURTS AND SALARIES OF REFEREES 


Mr. Anperson. Those bankruptcy courts happen to be the next two 
items we are going to take up. 

Chairman Haypen. The next item concerns salaries of referees. 

The estimate was $2,106,500; the House allowed $2,006,500. There 
was a cut of $100,000 which I understand is requested restored to the 
House bill to provide for 10 more referees. Of this $100,000 re- 
quested $88,500 is needed to put these increases in effect October 1, 
1959, and the balance $11,500 to put the balance of the increases in 
effect next April 1, 1960. 

Mr. Anpverson. That is correct, Senator Hayden. 

May I say in the beginning we are asking authority to spend special 
funds in the Treasury for the salaries of referees. I am sure in 
testimony in past years you understand this is not from the general 
fund of the Treasury. 

The request, just as you have stated, is for the restoration of $100,- 
000 for these new positions and changes in arrangements. I might 
say in support of this request that our good friend Mr. Covey of the 
Bankruptcy Division, whose estimates are always very accurate, has 
given us figures here for 10 months of 1959, showing that 83.543 
bankruptcies have been filed. 

That projects, in my calculation, pretty close to the 107,000 that Mr. 
Covey has estimated for the 1959 fiscal year. For 1960 the estimate 
is 117,000 cases and it is to handle those additional cases that the addi- 
tional personnel is needed. 


BANKRUPTCY ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Dopp. I did not ask my question so much to obtain figures 
as to try to get a general impression, if Mr. Olney could tell us. This 
seems to be where scandals are most frequent. What is the situation 
generally ? 

Mr. Otnry. Are you asking me about the volume of cases and the 
need for these additional referees or about the quality of bankruptcy 
administration ? 

Senator Dopp. The quality. 

Mr, Oxtney. As you know, the bankruptcy system used to be run on 
a fee basis with referees paid entirely by fees. It was nota satisfactory 
system. ‘They are now on a salary basis and it is a great deal better 
than it used to be, but there are still a lot of fee aspects to it. 

For example, the moneys that go into the funds that pay the ref- 
erees’ salaries come out of these cases and a referee will frequently have 
the alternative of holding that a matter does or does not fall into 
bankruptcy administration. 

Senator Dopp. Do you keep an eye on this? This is a common com- 
plaint I think from people and you must hear it as well asI do. Ido 
not have any case in mind, but people say the trouble is you go into 
bankruptey and the assets either are eaten up by fees and there is 
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nothing left for people. I am not charging that there is any place 
where this is currently true, but do we do anything to keep an 
eye on it? 

Mr. Oxney. Very little, the reason being we do not have any staff 
to do it. 

Senator Dopp. That is another reason why you need people here. 

Senator Bree. If you did have a staff, how would you get to this 
problem? Isn’t this pretty much within the jurisdiction of the referee 
with the final approval of the judge in the district concerned? How 
would you do it if you did have a staff ? 

Mr. Oxtney. The only way you can do it—the figures we now get 
will show the proportions that go for expenses and costs of administra- 
tion and what not. When they go up, we can tell, it goes up. But 
we do not have the staff to send out there to find out why it went up, 
wether it was justifiable or not. If we had the staff, we could do it. 

Senator Brste. If you found it was not justifiable, what would you 
do about it? 

Mr. Otnry. We would call it to the attention of the judge. 

Senator Brat. Does not the judge make the final decision ? 

Judge Bicas. The referee is the final arbitrator and adjudicator 
unless a petition is filed. The power of the judge is invoked only when 
a petition for review, that is, when someone objects to what the 
referee has done. 

Senator Biss. I thoroughly agree with Senator Dodd’s observa- 
tions. I think this isa field in which there are apparently some 
signs of abuse and some signs of maladministration. I think you 
should look at it very closely. Your answer is that you do not because 
you do not have the staff ? 

Senator Dopp. That is another justification for your request for 
more money and more people. 


COST OF FILING 


Judge Murran. Although we have abolished the fee system, we 
have not abolished the high cost of filing. We insist today that the 
bankruptcy system can carry its own administration. You have to 
pay the salary of the referees and the operation of the referees and 
their offices. It takes a lot more money just to file a no-asset case 
than it does to file an ordinary lawsuit. 

In other words, we still cling to the traditional theory on concept 
of bankruptcy. It is the most expensive litigation we have, and it 
is in a field in which people are trying to rehabilitate themselves. I 
think that that is one thing that we have to face some of those days, 
what is the charge; for instance, it costs $45 to file a no-asset case. 

Some time we have to face that. 

Senator Brete. My experience has always been that the bankrupt’s 
estate usually ends up being rather evenly divided between the bank- 
rupt and the attorneys for the bankrupt. 

Judge Murraw. And those fees and charges are fixed by law? 

Mr. Oxney. I think I could illustrate the situation with something 
that happened within the last few months. A newspaper article 
came out about the administration of bankruptcy in the Denver courts. 
The gist of it was that the son-in-law of the clerk of the referee in 
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pankruptcy was obtaining fees of more than $40,000 a year as a 
trustee or attorney in bankruptcy matters. 

That was called to our attention and Mr. Covey and Mr. Airhart 
went out there from the Administrative Office to see what the situation 
was and see if it was true. This was not the first year or the only 
year by any means that that had happened. A large part of this was 
due to the fact that the referee was assigning no asset cases to this 
particular individual, the reason being given that he was more effi- 
cient than anyone else they could get, but the funds in those matters 
were all taken up with these administrative costs. 

When this first came out, I asked Mr. Covey who was closer to the 
administration in bankruptcy generally than anyone we have in the 
Administrative Office about that particular bankruptcy court and he 
told me he regarded it as one of the best administered that we had 
in the system. I say if that is one of the best that we have, we must 
know what is going on in the rest of them as far as this monopolization 
of business fees, and we have no information from which we can tell. 

Senator Dopp. You can get some if you can get some of these people 
and money to work with. 

Mr. Otney. Yes. 

POSSIBLE NEW LOOK AT FEE SYSTEM 


Senator Brsitr. Mr. Olney, would you feel, based on your experi- 
ence in bankruptcy area that the fees that are allowed today are realis- 
tic. Should there be a new look at this fee schedule or could you 
speak to that? What fee schedule are we talking about? When was 
it enacted ¢ 

Mr. Otnery. Let me ask Mr. Covey to give you the details of that. 

Mr. Covey. The fee system so far as salary and expense funds were 
established in 1949 and they have been changed from time to time but 
not materially increased. Those are fixed by stipulation of the judi- 
cial conference which are relatively small. The other fees are fixed 
by statutes for trust fees, reserves, and so on. The schedule for fees 
for trust fees and reserves was established when the Chandler Act 
was passed in 1938. 

Senator Braie. 1938 ? 

Mr. Covey. Yes, sir. There has been one change since, which was 
in 1956 which increased the percentage charges, fees charged for 
trustees only. That that was increased at that time approximately 
50 percent. I might say that the total average cost of administration 
in bankruptcy cases in 1958 was 25.7 percent of the total in the asset 
cases. That includes everything. 

Senator Brste. That includes attorney fees as well ? 

Mr. Covey. Yes, sir; salaries for the expense funds, accountants 
where they are employed, reporters, attorneys for the petitioners and 
creditors, attorneys for the reserve, attorneys for the trustee. 

Senator Bree. May I propose that for just one moment? If we 
were talking about a million dollars in bankruptcy then you are saying 
$250,000 went to administration and $750,000 went to the creditors. 

Mr. Covey. Yes, on a million dollar basis. 

As a matter of fact, we administered assets in asset cases alone last 
year of something over $51 million. 

Senator Biste. This percentage is taken based on $51 million in 
total assets. 
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Mr. Covey. That is only in the asset cases. It does not include the 
arrangement of cases or categories under special relief sections of 
the act. 

Senator Briste. It seems to me that that is a very high percentage, 
T am noexpert in the field. 

Mr. Covey. That percentage has remained about the same within 
the range of 1 or 2 percent for the last 12 years. 

It has not changed greatly. As a matter of fact, it came down two- 
tenths of 1 percent last year. 

Mr. Otney. Mr. Covey is giving you the figures nationally but in 
some of the courts the percentage administrative cost is as high as 40 
percent. It is in a few courts to bring the national level up. 

Those courts where that usually happens are the multiple-judge 
courts, the very courts where we have so many other problems and that 
is another reason why we think we need to have staff to go out and 
see what really goes on. 

Mr. Cover. They are also largely courts in metropolitan districts 
which would be the same as where you have multiple courts. 

Senator Brste. Thank you very much, Mr. Olney and Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Haypen. How many additional referees were provided 
last year? 

Mr. ANpErson. Five more, and we want ten more. 


EXPENSES OF REFEREES 


Chairman Haypen. The next item for the expense of referees. The 
estimate was $3,580,000. The House allowed $3 million, a reduction 
of $580,000 which is requested to be restored to provide 120 clerical 
jobs for other nonpersonal services. 

Is there any additional justification you want to make? 

Mr. Anperson. Of the 120 clerical positions for which we are ask- 
ing funds to be restored, 60 will be placed for full time, for a full 
year in 1960 and 60 for an average of 10 months. Here again we need 
the clerical assistance to handle the paperwork, closing cases and so 
on. There is a tremendous amount of paperwork in connection with 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

Senator Bratz. May I ask one question at this point ? 


TOTAL BANKRUPTCIES 


What is the comparative number of bankruptcies filed in the pres- 
ent fiscal as compared with the past fiscal? If my understanding is 
correct, bankruptcies have been increasing. 

Mr. Anverson. In the fiscal year 1958, 91,668 cases were filed. Our 
estimate for the current fiscal year is 107,000. 

Senator Bratz. Backing up and looking at the figures that are 
proven figures and not estimates, is there a gradual increase? 

Mr. Anpverson. In fiscal 1956, 62,086 ; in 1957, 73,761. 

Senator Brerr. Have you supplied that for the record ? 

Mr. Anverson. We have not, but we can. 

Senator Brrz. If the cases are increasing, you need more people 
to handle bankruptcy cases. 

Mr. Anverson. This statement shows the bankruptcy cases from 
1900 through 10 months of 1959. 
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Senator Brste. How many were there in 1900? 
Mr. ANDERSON. 21,938. 
(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Total filings of all types of bankruptcy cases by fiscal years ending June 30 of each 
year from 1900 through Apr. 30, 1959 
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SuPREME Court 
MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Chairman Haypen. I have a letter dated June 9, 1959, from the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court asking the committee to give con- 
sideration for the restoring of $10,000 to their miscellaneous expense 
appropriation for reasons outlined in his letter which will be placed 
in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


SUPREME CoURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1959. 
Hon. LyNvON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee on the Ap- 
propriation for 1960 for the Departments of State and Justice, the judiciary 
and related agencies, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Your committee has before it for consideration 
the appropriation act for the Departments of State and Justice, and the judi- 
oar and related agencies, for 1960, as passed by the House of Representatives 
(H.R. 7343). 

The funds provided for the Supreme Court of the United States by this bill 
are $52,000 less than the amount requested by the Court. We do not request a 
formal hearing and reconsideration with respect to these reductions. For rea- 
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sons set out below we do ask that your committee give such consideration as it 
may deem appropriate to the restoration of $10,000 of this amount. 

Thirty-five thousand dollars of the total reduction represents a request for 
funds to install an electronic system to protect certain portions of the Supreme 
Court Building from defacement and damage by birds. The Committee on 
Appropriations of the House stated that it was deferring this request “until such 
time as simultaneous action may be taken with regard to the U.S. Capitol and 
adjacent buildings.” We believe this disposition to be sound, provided, of 
course, that remedial action is not too long delayed. 

We likewise accede to the reduction of $7,000 in the item “Care of building 
and grounds.” We had, ourselves, suggested $3,400 of this reduction on the 
basis of a change in our needs subsequent to the submission of our formal request, 
We do not request restoration of the balance of $3,600. 

The remaining reduction of $10,000 presents a difficult problem. While I 
am sure that the House committee gave all of our requests the most careful 
and conscientious consideration, for a number of reasons which may not have 
occurred to the committee, this particular reduction creates problems for the 
Court disproportionate to the savings effected. The reduction relates to the 
item “Miscellaneous expense.” The total requested for this item was $74,000; 
the total provided is $64,000. Out of this sum the Court must finance a wide 
variety of small but essential items including telephone service, postage, office 
supplies, office equipment and furnishings, janitoring supplies, travel, and print- 
ing and binding. Our appropriation is set up in such a way that we cannot 
use any other appropriated funds for these purposes. Unless the requested 
$10,000 is provided we must either curtail essential office operations or defer 
the furnishing and equipping, and hence the effective utilization, of certain 
office space which was recently vacated by the Administrative Office of the Courts. 

For the reason stated, it would be appreciated if your committee would give 
consideration to the amendment of title III of H.R. 73438 to increase from $64,000 
to $74,000 the amount appropriated for “Miscellaneous expenses of the Supreme 
Court.” 

Sincerely, 
JARL WARREN, 


MISCELLANEOUS ExeENsES, SuPREME Court oF THE UNITED States 
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Travel 

An increase of $500 in the allotment for travel is requested. This sum will 
be used to cover increased costs of the occasional travel required of the Court 
and its officials as well as for local transportation costs. 


Transportation of things 


An allotment of $500 is estimated to be required to cover the cost of moving 
to the Washington area the household goods of a Justice who is elevated to the 
Supreme Court from another position in the Federal Government. 


Penalty mail 

The passage of the Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958, effective August 1, 1958, 
places an additional burden upon this appropriation through the payment at 
higher rates for the use of the penalty mail privilege. It is estimated that the 
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additional cost in 1960 will be approximately $400 and it is requested that the 
allotment for penalty mail be increased accordingly. 
Other contractual services 

A net increase of $1,700 is requested under this allotment. The sum of $2,000 
will be required to reupholster furniture which, after 23 years of use, is badly 
in need of repair. An increase in this allotment of $200 will be needed for 
higher costs of servicing electric typewriters and other office machines. 

These increases total $2,200 but are offset by the sum of $500 included in the 
1959 appropriation “for services performed by other agencies” which covered 
reupholstering done by the General Services Administration shop, now closed. 
Supplies and materials 

An additional sum of $3,400 is included in these estimates for the higher cost 
of supplies as well as for a greater quantity of supplies to be consumed because 
of the increased caseload of the Court. Furthermore, there are now three retired 
Justices with offices in the Supreme Court Building who need stationery and 
other office supplies. 

Equipment 

It is requested that the sum of $10,000 appropriated in 1959 for furnishing 
and equipping the rooms vacated by the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
be included also in the 1960 appropriation for the purpose of continuing this 
project. An increase of $3,000 is requested for the purchase of equipment 
needed in the various offices of the Court. An item of $10,000 included in the 
1959 appropriation for the purchase of a portrait and bust of the late Chief 
Justice Vinson has been deducted from the 1960 estimates resulting in a net 
reduction in the allotment for equipment from $26,600 to $19,600, or $7,000. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Chairman Haypen. If there are no further questions, we want to 
thank all you gentlemen for your appearance. It has been a very 
fruitful hearing. 

Mr. Oitnry. May we thank you for a very courteous and considerate 
hearing. 

Chairman Haypen. The committee will be in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 5:10 p.m., Wednesday, June 10, 1959, the committee 
adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, June 11, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) omne. 
Present: Senators Johnson, Hayden, Ellender, Bible, Dodd, 
Bridges, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


STATEMENT OF HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


MaxIMuUM SEcurITy INSTITUTION 


Senator Jonnson. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Senator Dirksen, if you desire to make your statement at this time, 
we will be glad to hear from you. 

Senator Dirxsen. I will take just a few minutes to summarize the 
situation. 

It relates to item 19 of the bill, and item 20 written into the bill on 
the House floor, and it provides under the item of “Buildings and 
facilities” for $10 million for construction of a maximum security 
institution. 

I will first turn to the fact that the request first came about in 1954. 

May I say, incidentally, if it has not been noted in the record yet, 
Jim Bennett was one of five who received the Distinguished Service 
Award for topflight administrative work im the Federal Govern- 
ment, which isa great testament to a fine public servant. 

Now he first made the request in 1954. You may recall that a ques- 
tion arose concerning the authority under the general statutes as to 
whether or not this could be done. That matter was finally cleared 
up, but up until that time the Budget Bureau had withheld its ap- 
proval, but then it did approve it. 

The request was renewed again in 1956. It was renewed in 1957. 
a finally make provision for $250,000 for planning and selection 
of the site, 
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The following year they asked $3,500,000, which was denied. So 
this matter has actually been before the committee for a period of 5 
years, and if it were not an urgent matter the request would not have 
een constantly renewed, and I insert it for this very good reason: 
First, under penal statutes, the commitments to Federal institutions 
‘are longer than they have ever been. The addition of penal statutes 
to the statute books have caused more peole to be committed, and I 
think figures will show that institutions presently have a prison popu- 
lation of 2,700 or more in excess of the normal capacity. 

Now we are just going to have to make provision for it, in my 
judgment, and that is the reason this request has been constantly 
renewed, 

The House Appropriations Committee disallowed it. It was writ- 
ten in on the floor by a vote of 266 to 133. 


SITE SELECTION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, you must forebear my selfish interest in it, 
because the committee that was selected to determine the site put 
Marion, IIl., at the head of the list. The reasons they did that were 
as follows: (1) No land had to be acquired, (2) water was available, 
and (3) sewage facilities, all Government owned, were available. 

So it would be in the interest of economy to do it. 

Senator Brinces. What was on the site before ? 

Senator Dirxsen. This is a new site. 

Senator Brinces. You say the land was available, the Government 
owns it ? 

Senator Dirksen. Way back when. In fact, it was back in 1933 
when we acquired thousands of acres there known as the old Crab 
Orchard site, which is now flooded. It has become quite a recreational 
site, but we have enough additional land there to make land available 
for this institution. Therefore, there is no land purchase involved, no 
sewerage facilities or water facilities costs involved, because those are 
all Government owned. This land would be conveyed, of course, to 
the Department of Justice by the Fish and Wildlife Service in the 
Department of the Interior. 

Now I need only add this, Mr. Chairman: I think the prison popu- 
lation in this one year has increased by 600 and the capacity of this 
institution is 600. 

It will take 3 years to build it, complete it, but there is a progres- 
sive increase in our prison population, and in order to meet the pres- 
sure I think the committee must take action on this matter now. 

Now there is not a great deal else to say. It is a maximum custody 
institution, as distinguished from others that would be reactivated. 


NEED FOR MAXIMUM CUSTODY INSTITUTION 


The testimony shows we are going to reactivate one institution at 
Sandstone, Minn., but the fact is it is not maximum custody. It does 
not even have a wall around it, nor does the one reactivated in South 


Carolina. 
Senator Jonnson. What was that last one ? 
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Senator Dirxson. South Carolina, and also one in Arizona, with 
a capacity, I think, of 250; but this, as distinguished from those, is 
maximum custody. 

So with the increase in our prison population, the increase in the 
number of penal statutes, the longer commitments that are involved, 
I think in the interests of security and in the interest of society this 
item ought to be approved, and the Bureau ought to be permitted now 
to proceed with the construction of this prison. 

I try to put aside my own selffish interest in the matter, but of course 
I also try to rationalize that by being impartial, because at least 20 
communities in southern Illinois were interested in this institution. 

My main interest, of course, is that we do it now, because by the time 
we get around to 1961 and 1962 you are going to have an even greater 
increase and much of it springs from our narcotics laws, which were 
pioneered in large part by your former colleague from Texas. 

Now I think that is the whole story. I need not say anything fur- 
ther because the Attorney General made an excellent statement before 
the House committee and so did Mr. Bennett; so I hope the committee 
will take favorable action on this item and retain it in the bill. 

Senator Jonnson. All right, Senator Dirksen, we thank you for 
your very constructive statement. We appreciate your coming here 
and making these recommendations. I assure you that we will give 
it earnest and sympathetic consideration before any action on the 
matter is taken. 

BUDGETED ITEM 


Senator Dirksen. I might conclude my testimony by saying it is 
rather refreshing to sit on this side of the committee table and refer 
an occasional request for money, but to conserve my own position 
against attack I should say that this is a budgeted item. 

Senator Jounson. As I understand, the budget had $9,875,000 au- 
thorized and the House committee refused any money for it, and the 
House itself put it in by over 200 votes; did it not? 

Senator Dirksen. I should add this one point: Since this matter 
was first advanced for consideration, the estimated cost of this insti- 
tution has gone up by $2 million, and it may even go up further as time 
goes on ; so it would be in the interests of economy to get underway on 
this matter now. 

Senator Jounson. I would say you have made a very able presenta- 
tion. We will certainly give it the consideration it deserves, and we 
will be in touch with you about it. Thank you very much. 

Senator Dirksen. I thank the members of the committee. 








DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Orrice or THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM P. ROGERS, ATTORNEY GENERAL, AND 
SALVADOR A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 


House ALLOWANCE AND RESTORATIONS REQUESTED 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Rogers, the committee is pleased to have you 
come before us this morning. Before you begin with your presenta- 
tion I will place in the record your appeal letter of June 1, 1959, on 
the restortations requested of $100,000 for “Salaries and expenses, 
general administration”; $250,000 for “Salaries and expenses, gen- 
eral legal activities”; and $400,000 for “Salaries and expenses, U.S. 
attorneys and marshals.” 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, June 1, 1959. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and Related Agencies, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR JOHNSON: The Department respectfully requests your com- 
mittee to consider certain amendments to title II of the Departments of State, 
Justice, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1960 (H.R. 
7343). 

The proposed amendments, which are described and justified in detail in 
the attached material, would restore vitally needed funds to carry on essential 
administrative services for the whole Department and uncontrollable litigative 
functions in the Department’s legal divisions and the U.S. attorneys’ and 
marshals’ offices. 

Litigative caseloads continue to rise as the population and business of the 
Nation steadily grows. It is inevitable that the Department will be called upon 
for more and more legal service in the foreseeable future and that it will 
need increased funds to handle the greater workloads. 

We shall appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee to sup- 
port the amendments requested and provide such additional information as 
may be desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. A. ANDRETTA, 
Administrative Assistant Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses, general administration 


1959 act (including second supplemental, 1959)___._______________ § 3, 554. 000 
i 3, 750, 000 
STS TTI nee ee ee ee ee 3, 650, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: Page 14, line 14, strike 
out “$3,650,000” and insert “$3,750,000”, the estimate, or an increase of $100,000. 
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EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 9) 


“General administration.—The committee recommends $3,650,000 to meet the 
expenses of the Office of the Attorney General, Deputy Attorney General, Par- 
don Attorney, Board of Parole, Board of Immigration Appeals, Library, and 
Administrative Division. The amount allowed is a decrease of $100,000 in 
the amount of the budget estimate and an increase of $96,000 over the appro- 
priations in the current fiscal year.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction of $100,000 made by the House will pose serious difficulties. 
Except for the Administrative Division, this appropriation provides for small 
offices the sizes of which have been virtually unchanged over the years. There 
is no flexibility in the funds provided and the strain on the operations grows 
greater and greater each year because of having to absorb certain mandatory 
increases for which no funds are provided. For example, the Administrative 
Division, in order to carry 377 positions, which have been authorized over the 
years, must now pick up almost $180,000 or 35 positions in lapses in order to 
get through. Because of low turnover, this is virtually impossible and thus 
there is no alternative but to reduce personnel by not filling vacancies, with a 
resultant loss of services and efficiency of operation. Since we provide the 
tools for the legal functions of the Department, this loss of service has a 
deteriorating effect on the Department’s work. The amount of $60,650 is needed 
to maintain the present staff of this Division. This amount was heretofore 
made available by transfer from the Office of Alien Property, so does not rep- 
resent any increase in expenditure, and is a partial restoration of the $100,000 
cut from this appropriation when the Office of Alien Property funds were first 
made available by transfer. (See p. 31 of House hearings, 1960 bill.) 

The Board of Parole will not be able to carry out its duties under the in- 
determinate sentencing law (Public Law 85-752) recently passed by Congress. 
The increase of $39,350 covers five positions and related costs incident to per- 
forming this work and unless the money is restored it will be impossible to 
assume the responsibilities placed on it by law. 


Analysis and proposed distribution of House allowances and restoration requested 


1960 estimate | House allow- | House reduc-| Restoration 

















ance tion requested 
Fiscal year 1959 appropriations___._...........- $3, 554, 000 We I eo cined oceans bat oaeiens 
Increases requested for fiscal year 1960: rw 
Maintenance of authorized staff___........- 79, 390 18, 740 $60, 650 $60, 650 
Implementation of Indeterminate Sentenc- 
ing Act (Public Law 85-752). _-___._.-_-- GU ON ass. si ccs 39, 350 39, 350 
Rising costs of goods and services and im- 
eli il cla i te 43, 500 pt SRR Pare SE ater od ERB. 
Other special requirements: an ’ F 
Statutory pay increases (Public Law 
te es ee 5, 180 A teat! attpcadiiiia 
Wage Board salary increases_ ______..-- 12, 600 po Be SN ASR a AAS ALES B 
Salary for additional compensable day 
il ka 12, 310 NTIS inact Sets celta ie 
Contributions to civil service retire- 
SempeOnG hos io. io. J 3, 671 GN tat oe eee 
Subtotal, other special requirements__- 33, 760 OIE since neha Died ate Ae es 
Total increases requested_...___...... Het 196, 000 96, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
ea NR a 3,750,000 | 3, 650, 000 100, 000 100, 000 





Salaries and expenses, general legal activities 


1959 act (including second supplemental, 1959)_......._-________ $12, 373, 000 
IN S00. 329350) 12) 1 OAL aco5es nace naiciptadealeaieaiadaiaasameenachtnimeatiiiedidashaas 12, 850, 000 
ID I i inpeal tid seen” engine nm nde ieateamendimieen etal 12, 600, 000 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: Page 14, line 21, strike 
out: “$12,600,000” and insert: ‘$12,850,000", the estimate, or an increase of 
$250,000. 

EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 9) 


“General legal activities.—The bill includes $12,600,000 to provide for the op- 
erating expenses of the following: Office of Solicitor General, Tax Division, 
Criminal Division, Civil Division, Lands Division, Office of Legal Counsel, In- 
ternal Security Division, and the Civil Rights Division. This amount is $250,000 
below the amount of the budget estimates and is $227,000 over the amounts ap- 
propriated for the current fiscal year. 

“The amount included in the bill will provide funds for the increased workload 
of the Tax Division. 

“The committee has included for the Criminal Division the full amount re- 
quested to complete the drive on organized crime. Last year the committee 
provided an appropriation of $200,000 for the Criminal Division for this pur- 
pose in the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1959, approved August 27, 1958, 
These funds were for the stated drive of the Attorney General against organized 
criminals who have taken advantage of modern communications and transpor- 
tation facilities to expand and coordinate their felonious activities. 

“In allowing the $200,000 additional then requested for the Criminal Di- 
vision, the committee stated in its report that it expected that indictments and 
prosecutions will ensue in the near future. 

“During the course of the hearings on the accompanying bill, it developed 
that as of February 4, 1959, the only result insofar as conviction of a hoodlum 
was concerned was a conviction for contempt of court by a prisoner who was 
already serving a long-term sentence in the penitentiary. 

“The committee has given a great deal of consideration to the request for an 
additional $200,000 for this program against organized criminals and has de 
cided to allow that amount upon the assurance that indictments and prosecu- 
tions of these organized criminals will ensue. None of these funds have been 
or are now being appropriated for the purpose of any study group. They are 
for substantial and concrete results in the prosecution of the top hoodlums and 
racketeers of America.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction of $250,000 made in the House bill eliminates funds requested 
for the Civil Division for additional staff and fees of foreign counsel in suits 
brought by and against the United States in foreign courts. It also denies 
the Lands Division funds to cover pyramiding costs of appraisers, expert wit- 
nesses such as anthropologists and other specialists in Indian research. The 
inflated fees currently being charged by such consultants and the constantly 
growing number of tracts of land for acquisition by the Government require 
additional funds. 

The primary business of this Department is handling litigation arising from 
the varied activities of the Government. Cases are sent to us for handling. 
We do not solicit the business, and cannot control the volume of litigation. 
There is, however, the important responsibility of representing the Government 
with the highest degree of legal competency. The funds we are requesting are 
essentia! for the Department to carry out its responsibilities. 

The substantial increase in foreign litigation in the last 2 years requires heavy 
expenditures for the employment of foreign counsel and payment of court costs. 
These cases involve novel issues and are difficult to process. The major portion 
or $88,150 of the sum of $148,700 sought to be restored for the Civil Division re- 
lates directly to foreign litigation. The balance is needed to carry the present 
staff in 1960 at the higher salary rates that will prevail next year and to meet 
the mounting costs of supplies, equipment, and contractual services. 

Acquisition of land for Government use continues to increase and the charges 
by local »ppraisers, experts, and other specialists are higher. It is requested 
that $77,300 be added to the bill for the Lands Division. About two-thirds of 
this sum is needed to cover expert advice and testimony in court and other 
litivative costs. The remainder is required to continue the present staff in 
1960 at the higher salary rates that will prevail. 

The remaining increase of $24,000 is for the Civil Rights Division. 
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Analysis of proposed distribution of House allowances and restorations 















































requested 
t . 10 my © ae ¥ ; 
1960 House House Restoration 
estimate allowance reduction requested 
al i. SS - ea ee at | ae! 
Fiscal year 1959 appropriations_--.......-.-.--- $12, 373,000 | $12, 373, 000 --------------|- 222-2 77-7-- -- 
Increases requested for fiscal year 1960: 
Civil Division: om 
: miemnteriance of staff. .................- Me he adaseko ct $44, 550 $44, 550 
Salary for additional day in 1960__...--. 10, 700 | 1G, 700 | 2.2... o---2--]--------s--n0- 
New positions (net increase of 3) _-.---- oe 33, 150 | 33, 150 
Foreign litigation ant caine hn abh . smal OO Urcicncnweaes 52, 000 | 52, 000 
igher costs of supplies, equipment, | 
a services... ---- ~ shoes ae. : page ee Fe NG iis hesdmuee acne | 19, 000 19. 000 
Contribution to retirement funds_-_._-- 3, 500 S000 feo sec 
j ~ }—— \- —— 
Subtotal, Civil Division......._..-..- 162, 900 14, 200 148, 700 148, 700 
ands division: | a 
7 Seaintenence of staff. ......4-----..-...<..< 4. |... 222i Le 24, 200 24, 200 
Salary for additional day in 1960___...--._.. 6. 400 | ey eee Uk Bie ee 
Fees of appraisers and experts.-....---.-.--- a 48, 100 48, 100 
Printing and reproduction costs.........--- 5 OOP +. nbs cs shess 5, 000 5, 000 
Contributions to retirement funds_-___---.-- 2, 400 MO cicsscccacexde eee 
Subtotal, Lands Division. ....-.-.------ 86, 100 8, 800 77, 300 77, 300 
Other legal divisions: Additional] staff to meet 
rising caseloads chiefiy in Tax Division.__.--- 228, 000 204, 000 | 24, 000 _ . 24, 000 
Total increases requested_....-...----.--- 477, 000 227, 000 Bs 250, 000 250, 000 
Total, 1960.......-..------- Sislaenasisnce 12, 850,000 | 12,600,000 | 250, 000 | 250, 000 
| | 





Salaries and expenses, U.S. attorneys and marshals 


1959 act (including second supplemental, 1959) _-_________-_______ $22, 382, 000 
i ES a AE ee oh ANIL By BL 22, 900, 000 


3eeo: House: allowamce. iio th ELIDA 22, 500, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: Page 15, line 11, strike 
out: “$22,500,000” and insert “$22,900,000”, the estimate, or an increase of 
$400,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 10) 


“U.S, attorneys and marshals.—The sum of $22,500,000 is contained in the bill 
to provide the necessary expenses of the offices of U.S. attorneys and marshals. 
The amount allowed is $400,000 below the amount of the budget estimate and 
is $118,000 over the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House reduction of $400,000 leaves us without sufficient funds to cover 
such uncontrollable costs as the Government’s contribution to the civil service 
and social security retirement funds amounting to $69,400 and litigative ex- 
penses related to cases actually in court or being prepared for trial totaling 
$206,400. Also denied were funds aggregating $124,200 to maintain the author- 
ized staff of U.S. attorneys’ offices in 1960 at the higher salary rates that will 
prevail next year and to begin supplying the furniture requirements of both 
the U.S. attorneys’ and marshals’ offices that are located in General Service? 
Administration buildings. Under a new policy to be effective July 1, 1959, the 
GSA will no longer supply furniture for other Government agencies located in 
buildings operated by it in the field. 

Litigative workloads in both the U.S. attorneys’ and marshals’ offices con- 
tinue to rise. The steady increase in work and cost of doing business is keeping 
pace with growth in population and business of the country. It is inevitable that 
the amount of legal service required will continue to increase and it will cost 
more to run these offices from year to year. They are now being conducted 
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efficiently and every reasonable measure is taken to hold down costs of opera- 
A the price of practically every service required continues to go up 
steadily. 

Invariably, the Department has to come back each year for supplemental 
funds to cover uncontrollable litigative costs. It would be far more satisfactory 
to appropriate the needed funds in the first instance. 


Analysis of proposed distribution of House allowances and restoration requested 



































1960 House House Restoration 
estimate allowance reduction requested 
Fiscal year 1959 appropriations_-.........------ | S22, SBS, OO.) GER: BRS, OOD fc nn wins, wines frennss--.ccne 
Increases requested for fiscal year 1960: ee | ae 
Maintenance of authorized staff__.......--- 2 $70, 200 $70, 200 
Uncontrollable litigative expenses. ---..-.-- BP bon senetansenies 206, 400 206, 400 
Other special requirements: 
Salary for additional day in 1960___.--.----- 67, 300 5) i rere Aeetaeess, oe. 
Contributions to retirement funds: 
I cccuntkddliicdbacunnesenhiil 87, 300 50, 700 36, 600 36, 600 
Social security - -....--..------ mg mene Sab EG lees eon- sna 32, 800 32, 800 
Furniture for Justice personnel in GSA 
PE ico cekecechot ME nn nsunedatey GEO | cnnentnnud- =| 54, 000 Bacal nip 54, 000 
Subtotal, other speciai requirements - 241, 400 118, 000 123, 400 123, 400 
Total increases requested._.-----...-- 518, 000 118, 000 400, 000 400, 000 








See 22, 900,000 | 22, 500, 000 400, 000 400, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF APPEAL 


Senator Jonnson. Now, there may be some other items besides those 
that we want to go into, but if you care to submit your justifications for 
your restoration requests, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I have 
very little to say in addition to what was stated in the letter, except to 
say that on the whole we think the Department of Justice received very 
fair treatment by the House of Representatives, and, parenthetically, 
we feel the same way about the Senate committee, over the years. 

We think we have had exceptionally fine support from the Appro- 
priations Committees of both the House and the Senate and the fact 
that we appealed these three rather small items is in no way a sugges- 
tion that we are dissatisfied. 

I do want to say that the support the Appropriations Committees 
have given us, that is, the Department of Justice, over the years, has 
been very gratifying, and I think it has been a very important part 
of the successful administration of justice in the Federal courts. 

The three items that we have appealed from, as I say, are fairly 
small. We think that the request we made in the budget was neces- 
sary, and the men who are peasy concerned with these three items 
are here to give you any of the details of any of the three items that 
you may want to hear about. 


ADDITIONAL AMOUNT NEEDED FOR GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The three items, very briefly, are, first, “General administration, 
$100,000.” The reason we feel that is needed is because at the present 
time we get some money from the Office of Alien Property, which we 
will not get next year, so that we will lose that much more for this 
next year. This is a reduction which, in effect, will amount to re- 
duced personnel, and because of the small number of people in general 
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administrative work we think it would be unwise to have to reduce 
those people. — uae 
The second item we are asking for restoration is in “General legal 
activities.” 
AMOUNT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Jounson. On your “General administration, salaries and 

expenses,” the budget request is $3,750,000; is that correct ? 
r. Rogers. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. They decreased that by $100,000? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Now, your 1959 appropriations were less than 
you are getting this year? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes; it was less. 

Senator JoHnson. You are asking for more than you had in 1959? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JoHNson. How much more? 

Mr. Rocers. Well, altogether it amounts to about $100,000 more 
than we had last year. 

Senator JoHNson. It is about $96,000 more, is it not ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. We do not anticipate any increased 
personnel. This will just permit us to pay mandatory increases. 

Senator Jonnson. Why did the House reduce this by $96,000? 

Mr. Rogers. I am not sure. I do not think they set forth any 
reasons. 


AMOUNT NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT INDETERMINATE SENTENCING ACT 


One of the items of this increase is about $40,000 to cover increased 
work of the Board of Parole. 

You will recall that at the last session of Congress they passed a 
law which imposes on the Board of Parole a good deal more work in 
the field on sentencing. The courts now have authority to sentence 
a man to prison and then, in effect, have the Board of Parole, after 
a study, impose a sentence. 

Now, $40,000 of that is asked for to take care of five new positions 
which we think will be necessary to carry on that work plus expenses. 
Mr. Reed is here, I believe. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Rocers. He will be able to give you a little more information 
about that. 


REPLACEMENT OF FUNDS FORMERLY OBTAINED FROM ALIEN PROPERTY OFFICE FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


The other $60,000 approximately is necessary to take care of the 
mandatory increases as shown, in our letter, on page 2. 

Senator Jounson. Now, you referred to the Alien Property Office. 

In your justification request you ask for $60,000, approximately to 
maintain the present staff of this division. That was the amount 
involved by transfer from the Office of Alien Property ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The idea was that somewhere 
along the line, I think it was the House committee felt that because 
the general administrative work was being done by the Department, 
and it serviced the Office of Alien Property the latter should con- 
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tribute out of unappropriated funds for that service; so they made 
a direct contribution, in effect, for payment of the services to be 
rendered to them. 

Now, because the Office of Alien Property is being reduced we hope 
to close it out—the point or thought was-—rather than have that con- 
tribution continued we ought to reduce it. It is that discontinuance 
of $60,000 that cuts us down by that amount. 


NUMBER OF VACANCIES 


Senator Jounson. Now, how many positions at present are unfilled? 

Mr. Rogers. While he is looking that up, Mr. Chairman, I might 
make one statement. We have tried to keep our personnel at a mini- 
mum level, and I am very pleased to say to the committee that we 
have succeeded in that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


VACANCIES AS OF APRIL 30, 1959 


A total of 59 positions were vacant on April 30, 1959, of which the following 
were in the Administrative Division: 











Grade | Date vacated Salary 
Administrative Division: 
Administrative Assistant Attorney General: Secretary-.-.---- 5 | July 17, 1957 $4, 056 
Budget and Accounts: Fiscal clerk--..........-.-....-.-..--- 4 | Mar. 24, 1957 3, 765 
Management: 
PINS Vonks KSse ck cdedelsnsbs ccecccdnceenescsocs 12 | Mar. 29, 1959 8, 341 
aa cin nino ncentinnine cuits iemenimeaiecangaes 12 July 1,1958 8, 341 
atin qncidh sh) Jide oS bpd an nena enn pinwgee eee Bh lawsse M05 -cs2s 7, 030 
Roi asthe aa cles cs nc ennednina dase & aaiiiicsaeninaaamwenetiiedy 9} Dec. 7, 1958 5, 990 
eee 9} July 1,1958 5, 990 
i. ei cie sik atissmopiadnerngn tinge been abe Oh, cgute Op... patde 4, 493 
INE, « Sbadcaphhivadaaduucchbawudnersestuadhact ass $224. Gish. 3, 765 
Personnel: 
IN oo pdt mna eR omit nanopnnasanannnaxment op 9 | Mar. 15, 1959 5, 990 
Bada h b aibboiideh< dE Sino kihideusantsebehs<Jeéb~ 9} July 1,1958 5, 990 
AMINE. «i: slid asabedansdactabieupe adbpwssas}s 5 | Sept. 20, 1957 4, 056 
SPN Lida ddan ldbeu acti edenddobuducmndesbhenashes 3 | July 21, 1957 3, 515 
Records: 
ITER SINE ist nc is cn cthopeenamensdaspedahpeaeiucpan 5 | Mar. 16, 1959 4, 056 
OG halla dah ob < 50m. QU pa Ge dado ddae tithe a ésend 4) Apr. 6, 1968 3, 765 
eee Ee OE toa atheell aakgaln inka shitnpdobhnsaae 4 | Mar. 22, 1959 3; 765 
ys heristyoietsii LL a a 4 | Nov. 30, 1958 3, 765 
D0. s nncancnnencnonsecsenensnrercecencccaceecsenscess 3 | Nov. 2, 1958 | 3, 515 
Tt sien eeuhineeicbienkaniabuhadeanvabhones ae Te Aeieae le: deed 3, 515 
PEE nt niapbekiguildectedualladcecckadanuadesewsoceacne 3 | Sept. 14, 1958 3, 515 
TN hack walt sbtte leet Keadntibtioneahielintitidetakastebes 3 | Sept. 19, 1958 3, 515 
BPEL, Unb bdtbi- naan dddoukmddidubandduhinobdsocdsbobt 3 | Aug. 29, 1958 3, 515 
Ss Dee het bist Mak edie nidhichinte ds sneha iaashen madame 3 | Mar. 9, 1958 3, 515 
a i cal win cased emmne atl 1 | Jan. 11,1959 2, 974 
Services: 
I isn ists can tiapingineniein an ane 12 | Oct. 31, 1958 8, 341 
ce nin cane nereniene anne nae 6 | Jan. 31, 1959 4, 493 
Dictating machine transcriber--.-............---...-..--- 4/ Feb. 2,1959 3, 765 
Lhe eres Pl cidnisbcidévtendinnthbaunbedne cttamie 3| Jan. 6,1959 3, 515 
Rem dah bah. qn ds tp bs aig g~ di doaweneeedsbices 3 | Jan. 31, 1959 3, 515 
TS <thinaitienKidinin anc ehingkasdoukinbindininakksad ©  Reeway, Geb xeeasn 3, 515 
BPs 0 Sccecde cde dheh Abbi ap AEDs aeA beable Dldewnidnde’ weit 0l.U..d. 3, 515 
Te ks neath nencandaeen 3 | May 18, 1958 3, 515 
Ot edvdenbkdn dived tidactdwabucsbtekscmdacdctcen 3 | Oct. 19, 1958 3, 515 
i owovaseetapnah ish spn ~enech oa) giaha idnns achancgtd 3| Apr. 5, 1958 3, 515 
Bains cdlhcadpidadds dude naescheertonsuaihutipnced 3 | Dec. 24, 1958 3, 515 
DRIED. Ra. -5. 6 4-0 S095 5 Sb .- 185 .- 1 | Apr. 20, 1958 2, 974 
Total, D6 nemMehe iid A dhdlsdecn ladthisconsdbah cei ld Ac coils codes 158, 430 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Rocers. The present personnel of the Department is at its low- 
est level that it has been, I do not know, in a great many years. For 
example, in 1952 it was 32,194. Now it is 29,215. This is, of course, 
an overall figure, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. What is it now? 

Mr. Rocers. Well, roughly, our present personnel figure is 29,215. 
That is lower than it has been in 5 or 6 years, Mr. Chairman. 


EMPLOYMENT PATTERN IN RECENT YEARS 


Senator Jounson. I have a sheet here entitled “Statement showing 
attorneys and other personnel, fiscal years 1940 to 1960, inclusive.” 

It shows a substantial increase beginning in 1953 going up steadily 
to 1958, and then it tapered off and there have been 30 or 40 less attor- 
neys since then. 

In 1940 there were 1,391; in 1941, 1,559; in 1942, 1,528; in 1943, 
1,637; in 1944, 1,682; in 1945, 1,444; in 1946, 1,729; in 1947, 1,655; 
in 1948, 1,637; in 1949, 1,760; in 1950, 1,658; in 1951, 1,644; in 1952, 
1,688; in 1953, 1,602; in 1954, 1,709; in 1955, 1,724; in 1956, 1,814; 
in 1957, 1,846; in 1958, 1,874; in 1959, 1,847; and the estimate for 
1960 is 1,829, which would be about 18 jobs less than you had last 
year. Is that approximately correct? 

Mr. Rogers. That is approximately correct, Mr. Chairman. The 
figures, of course, you are reading, as you pointed out, are figures re- 
lated to lawyers, after we had to “beef up” the U.S. Attorney’s Office 
a little bit. Of course, we have had some new divisions created, too. 


NUMBER CURRENTLY EMPLOYED 


Senator Jounson. Well, you have more people employed than you 
ever had since this first came in; is that right? 

Mr. Rogers. I do not believe that is right. 

Senator Jounson. Well, you had 12,448 in 1940; 18,240 in 1941; 
93,501 in 1942; 27,168 in 1943; 27,409 in 1944; and you started to come 
down in 1945, 25,389; 23,207 in 1946; 22,791 in 1947; 24,580 in 1948; 
24,599-in 1949; 24,990 in 1950; 27,436 in 1951; 30.845 in 1952; 29,984 
in 1953; 29,301 in 1954; 28,957, in 1955; and then you jumped back to 
29,171 in 1956 ; 29,117 in 1957 ; 29,274 in 1958; 29,281 in 1959; and you 
have estimated 29,498 for 1960. 

You go up from 29,281 to 29,498, a little over 200 jobs, in 1960 and 
the House cut that back to 29,493. They cut off five other jobs. 

Mr. Rogers. I do not think there is much difference in our figures. 
I think probably you are reading the average employment. figures. 
The present figures are 29,215, for the entire Department. 

Senator Jounson. For what? Is that for “Others” ? 

Mr. Rogers. No; for all personnel in the Department. 

Senator JoHnson. Our figures show 1,829 as your estimate for at- 
torneys and 29,498 for “Other,” or a total of 31,327. 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 
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VACANCIES IN GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 


Senator Jounson. Now, what I am asking is this: How many people 
are there in general administration and how many vacancies Z you 
have there ? 

Mr. Anoretra. Fifty-nine positions are vacant under general ad- 
ministration for a total cost of $296,882. 
: seein Jounson. I cannot get where the $296,000 is to fill these 
jobs. 


REASON FOR RESTORATION REQUEST 


Mr. Anpretra. Well, you notice in our estimate we have a very 
heavy lapse load to carry, because of having to absorb certain manda- 
tory increases for which no funds are provided. In order to come out 
within our funds, we have to carry 59 positions vacant whether we 
like it or not. That is one reason we are asking for restoration of 
this money, so as to be able to fill jobs that are authorized which we 
never had the money to fill because of all these other increases in 
operations costs. 

NEED TO FILL VACANT POSITIONS 


Senator Bripees. You say you have to have 59 new positions? 

Mr. Anpretra. They had been authorized and should be filled. 

Senator Jounson. He has listed here amongst others, a manage- 
ment analyst, grade 11, another management analyst, grade 9. It 
looks like he is in the management analyst business. These vacancies 
have not been filled already and transferred over to this very essential 
work they feel they ought to have. There are also one stenographer, 
grade 6, one clerk-typist, grade 4. That is in the Management Section 


of the Administrative Division. Is it essential that you keep those 


slots vacant ? 
REASON FOR LARGE NUMBER OF VACANCIES 


Mr. Anpretra. We have to; we have no funds to fill them. 

Senator Jounson. You have no money? 

Mr. Anpretta. No money to fill them. 

Mr. Rogers. In other words, each time there is an appropriation 
they say, “You have to make up these mandatory increases.” 

For example, on postal charges they say, “We will not give you 
any money for the amount of money you have to spend for postal 
charges; you just make that up out of lapses.” 

So we have to keep some jobs vacant to pay for things like that. 
That is what we mean by “lapses.” 


FUNDS REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN PRESENT LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Bripces. Do you really need those jobs? 

Mr. Rogers. Let me say this, Senator, without getting into the 
— of lapses and so forth, because that is a sort of complicated 
subject. 

e think this: that we need to keep the Department at its present 
level. The population, as you know, has increased a t deal and 
our Department is a service department. Our work has increased. 
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We think we have kept the employment figure at a constant level for 
a long while and all we are asking for really, for the most part, is 
to maintain the present level of employment and in this general ad- 
ministrative area here if we lose this $60,000 as a result of the trans- 
ferred money we normally get from Office of Alien Property, we will 
have to reduce our present personnel. aoe 

I am frank to say it is not going to be catastrophic if it happens, 
but it would be desirable, we would think, in view of the fact it is a 
small amount of people, and not to have to cut them back. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES FOR BOARD OF PAROLE 


Senator Jonnson. I notice your request for the Board of Parole 
involves $39,350 for five new positions and related costs. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. , 

Senator Jounson. How many new cases are actually included in 

t? 

ol Rogers. Mr. Reed can fill you in on that. I do not think we 
have had much in the way of an actual increase, but this is an antic- 
ipated increase as a result of the new statute. I do not think we have 
had enough experience to actually know. That is really an estimate. 
Mr. Reed is here, and I think he can answer that. 


ADDITIONAL WORKLOAD UNDER NEW SENTENCING ACT 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Reed, can you answer it? 

Mr. Reep. The figures we have there represent the anticipated case- 
lead commitments. However, under the new statute, as we would 
hope to explain to the committee, the new law requires that we con- 
duct an additional hearing or hearings; so that the initial heari 
actually, on every case, would double our workload; that tase 
be a hearing in connection with the sentencing, or the review at the 
initial hearing, as well as a parole hearing, which is normally the 
case, so that each case that is committed by the court under the new 
statute would require at least a doubling of the workload for the 
Parole Board. In some cases it would be even more than doubled. 

Senator Jounson. Is that what the $39,000 approximately, and the 
five new jobs would cover? 

Mr. Reep. Basically, that is correct, to implement the new act 
passed by the last Congress. We are establishing an adult indeter- 
minate sentence procedure. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY GrorGE J. Reep, CHArRMAN, U.S. Boarp or Paros 


During the last session of Congress the duties of the U.S. Board of Parole 
were very greatly expanded when Public Law 85-752 became a law. The new 
law extends to the adult level a provision somewhat similar to the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act in that it gives the Board, when the court sentences under 
the appropriate section of this statute, greater leeway in determining the date 
of parole eligibility of an adult offender. 

In implementing this new statute (Public Law 85-752) the Board of Parole 
assumes not only its traditional role as a paroling authority for all offenders 
committed under Federal statutes but also serves as a sentencing board, a treat- 
ment board, and a discharge authority. These latter three responsibilities are 
hew under the statute and will require considerable programing if they are to 
be properly administered by the Board. 
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Under the new rules established by the Board to administer this statute, the 
Board will conduct an initial hearing within 6 months at which time it will 
determine a parole eligibility date. At this later date (the parole eligibility 
date) the Board will also conduct a parole hearing as is now the case under 
the traditional sentencing statute and will either grant or deny parole. It is 
possible that the Board will also conduct other review hearings on long cases 
to carry out the intent of the new statute. A portion of the new law also gives 
the Board authority to “discharge from supervision” parolees who have suffi- 
ciently well adjusted under parole supervision in less than the maximum 
sentence. This new authority will require regular and continuous review of the 
parolee so that the Board may be judicious in exercising its authority under 
this section. 

Although Public Law 85-752 became law last fall, the Federal judges have 
had only a short time to make use of the new statute but it is interesting to note 
that a total of 406 cases have been committed under the various subsections of 
this law as of May 31, 1959. 

It is estimated that with the present committee rate under the new law the 
hearing load of the U.S. Board of Parole will be increased approximately 1,000 
hearings during 1960. This will be primarily true because of the initial hear- 
ings, in addition to the regular parole hearings, made necessary under the new 
statute to establish parole eligibility. 

These 406 cases committed under the new statute are just now beginning to 
be processed by the institutions. The initial impact of this potential workload 
is just now beginning to develop. 

It is estimated that with the present commitment rate under the new law the 
further noted that the average population of the Federal penal institutions will 
be approximately 23,200 in 1960. The Federal courts in the past few years have 
greatly expanded their usage of probation, for example, in 1955 they granted 
probation to 34.5 percent of all cases coming before the court, while in 1957 they 
granted probation to 41.9 percent, or an increase of 7.4 percent over a period of 
2 years. Also, the Federal courts have imposed longer sentences. In 1955 the 
average sentence imposed by the Federal courts was 23.2 months while in 1957 
they average 27.3 months, or, in a 2-year period, an increase of 4.1 months. The 
result of this processing by the Federal courts indicates that we are now receiy- 
ing less desirable inmates and less hopeful cases. Longer sentences require 
more reviews by the Board and thus our workload in this area is also increased. 

Although the House Appropriations Committee did not indicate their intent 
in cutting the Department of Justice’s request, it is estimated that the Board of 
Parole will need in addition to the amount approved by the House of Represen- 
tatives $39,350 if it is to carry out its commitments for the coming year. 

We are, therefore, Mr. Chairman, requesting the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee to provide for the Board the additional $39,350. This amount is broken 
down into the following items: 


1. Personnel: Additional positions (which includes 2 analysts, GS-11: 


2 secretaries, GS-5; 1 stenographer, GS-4) __-_-----_-_-_-_-__-__-- $25, 900 
Bis PR nc ltcehetns eed tetra teers cstonbtus-—s5l ocaasl-uaael 5, 000 
8. Contractual services (fees for hearing reporters) _-.__...___----__-~ 3, 500 
By ION TEED TTT oo pe cee ence ences ihe om teeta acest ot 700 
Ur 0. Se eee ees os oe ewe eA LU 2, 500 
6. Retirement contributions (new staff) -____-____-_-______------__--- 1, 750 


It will no doubt require more experience on the part of the Board in admin- 
istering Public Law 85-752 before we know exactly how large a staff it will 
require to fully implement this program. However, it is felt that if the Senate 
Appropriations Committee will provide the additional $39,350 requested, making 
a total of $417,000 for the U.S. Board of Parole in 1960, the Board will be able 
to get underway this very important and improved procedure in the field of 
corrections. 
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BoaRD OF PAROLE 


Recapitulation—W orkload data (revised) 
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| 
Present esti- 

Original Actual, New esti- mate 1960, 

Item estimate, Apr. 30, 1959 | mate, 1959 (same as 

1959 original 

estimate) 
aan | Benen = Ss ce 
Average population in Federal institutions = 22, 200 22, 712 22, 900 23, 200 
INI Son S etna n is ocain soneendesanoenres 16, 750 13, 453 16, 150 17, 650 
On basis of hearings.......-.-.-.-.-.---.--- 43,825 | 10,685 | 13,000} —«:14, 000 
Creeees WNNONG <5. ccs scas cumccee cence 4, 425 3, 535 4, 375 4, 600 
I I cits cians iheatnsecn cece ciate 6, 400 | 2 5,400 6, 400 6, 500 

Juvenile and youth offender considera- 

te eitlee anacain eaten nei 2, 500 1,750 2, 225 2, 900 
On basis of reviews.....-.-------.---------- | 2,768| 3,250 3, 650 
Progress reports reviewed 4___.____-_--- 3, 200 2, 653 3, 100 3, 400 
Washington review hearings 4. ___- scciitstai 225 115 150 250 
clea ae a «42s |)”*éiS«zsO |S~*«*;S 788 (4,945 
So nme and nienpecanundcumuedsdeaein | 1,075 813 1, 000 1,170 
Geditional release. .. ... .........-esssesans- | 750 594 725 775 
Meetings held at institutions_.....-.-.-.-_-.._- , es 170 | 138 
PE RTI snc wtih geenesecennsscecs 12, 100 9, 695 12, 000 13, 400 





1 Population estimates are based on Bureau of Prisons estimates of 22,000 in 1959, and 22,300 in 1960, plus 
an estimated 900 Federal prisoners in Public Health institutions who also come under paroling authority 
of the Board. 

? Estimated. 

3 Juveniles and youth offenders are given periodic review hearings at which parole may or may not be 
ordered. Reviews resulting in orders of parole are not listed in this line. 

4 Tabulations for these 2 procedures were not included in the workload statements prior to 1958. Reports 
freviewed which result in grants of parole are tabulated above in the “granted parole”’ line and are excluded 
from the ‘‘progress reports reviewed”’ line. 


BoAaRD OF PAROLE 

Members : 

George J. Reed, Chairman of Board. 

Lewis J. Grout, Chairman, Youth Correction Division. 

Eva K. Bowring. 

Edward J. Donovan. 

John E. Henry. 

William F. Howland. 

Gerald E. Murch. 

Vacancy (George G. Killinger, retired July 31, 1958). 


1959 appropriations 
IT cisenicerbstuiieniautgtivahtndaicl bipeapsnanisicbrlienromneninnnmctntaitinaaeeiinaneratimeaiaiiniile $319, 640 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases (Public Law 85-462)_.__ 27, 


SUNOS ON 20D son. wins icccnscietienesineustecicaetdiamtelaa mace 346, 880 
NUNN UNID? PND. 220. 2 annases ania steiadepnnnn ptm Giateunmiaen cuentas Nel. alieedes 417, 000 
I a acta sheen eae etic ia esattladaleeianianibinnidititealineaditlimalaaiaatiiiatsledlina A 70, 120 


Boarp OF PAROLE 


The Board of Parole consists of eight members, appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. It has sole authority to grant, 
modify, or revoke paroles of all U.S. prisoners. It is responsible for the super- 
vision of parolees and prisoners released upon the expiration of their sentences 
with allowances for statutory good time. U.S. probation officers supervise 
parolees and conditional releasees. 

The Youth Correction Division of the Board recommends specialized treatment 
for Federal offenders under 22 years of age. It orders their conditional release, 
their unconditional discharge, or their return to custody either upon a violation 
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by the offenders or upon a finding by the Division that such return would be 
beneficial. 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The Board of Parole estimates that $417,000 will be required to meet its 
needs for the fiscal year 1960. This amount exceeds the amount needed in 
1959 by $70,120. The amount requested is necessary primarily to meet the 
inereased costs of recently enacted Federal legislation. The items of increase 
and decrease are as follows: 





1. Maintenance of current employment level_._...._..--------------- —$4, 100 
2. Additional positions (2 analysts and 8 clerical) ----------_--_-_~_ 29, 200 
8. Statutory pay increase of Board members__-..-.---.------------ 28, 180 
4. Compensation for additional compensable day____-------------- b, 1, 480 
i a economies Sites RenesnaeetiaslbeRRto eavenapien tem choses cash- so wr ospn en inne cow cinch catass “iki 5, 000 
re ents | PIORION. 6 On po ne 200 
i I is cnenseenchennem oem aegeneiainbae eens 3, 500 
ee a sehen mam aenceee nea neecwaas 700 
ek iad postnmapdarnomensdadagenitnm eae, 2, 500 
10. Contributions to retirement fund_.._.-.-.---------------------- 3, 460 

Tee een nee ee icine ene nm nannaea ee 70, 120 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Two pieces of legislation enacted by the last session of Congress make an ad- 
justment in the budget of the Board of Parole necessary. That legislation in- 
cluded Public Law 85-752 which provides for indeterminate sentencing of Fed- 
eral prisoners, increasing the age maximum for youth offenders, and expanding 
the responsibilities of the Board of Parole generally, and it included Public Law 
85-928 which increased the salaries of members of the Board of Parole. 

Public Law 85-752 requires the Board of Parole to function in four specific 
areas: (a) as a sentencing Board, (b) as a treatment Board, (c) as a paroling 
authority, and (d) as a parole discharge Board. Under this law the Board 
must institute new rules and new procedures as well as devise new standard 
forms. The implementation of the many new procedures will require addi- 
tional professional analytical staff and supporting clerical staff. This law 
charges the Board of Parole with the responsibility of establishing the parole 
eligibility date of those prisoners where no such date is set by the committing 
judge. This responsibility requires an early examination of the prisoner and 
study of the special reports to be made concerning him. ‘The act contemplates 
procedures similar to those now in use for those persons committed under the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act. It seems clear that when a Federal judge 
decides to make use of this special provision concerning establishing of parole 
eligibility, that he expects the Board, before setting such a date, to make a 
complete study of the prisoner before exercising its duty in that regard. Ac- 
cordingly, the Board must schedule additional hearings at the institutions as 
well as review a greater number of analyses by its own staff and a greater 
number of reports from other agencies. 

This same legislation requires the Board to discharge parolees from super- 
vision under its own rules. This responsibility will make regular reviews of 
parolees under the Board’s jurisdiction mandatory in order to determine 
which ones should be discharged prior to the termination of the sentence and 
which ones should be continued under supervision. 

Public Law 85-752 also enables the court to commit a person up to the 
age of 26 under the Youth Corrections Act, thus increasing the duties of the 
Youth Correction Division of the Board. 

Even before the above legislation was passed, the Board was aware that 
the average population in Federal institutions reached an all-time high last 
year. Many of the prisoners have long sentences and received a constant- 
Iy increasing number of annual reviews on the basis of institutional prog- 


ress reports. For instance, in 1957 the Board considered 1,971 prisoners on | 


the basis of annual progress reports; by contrast, the Board in 1958 con- 
sidered 2,286 such prisoners. This requires many man-hours of Board con- 
sideration as well as professional analysis by the Board’s case analysts in 
addition to the work of the stenographic personnel who transcribe their sum- 
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maries and process the Board’s decisions. Under the new law this procedure 
will be even more expanded. In cases where the eligibility date is not set by 
the court or where the court sets it at less than the traditional one-third of the 
sentence, the number of reviews following a denial will automatically increase. 
This is because of the longer period of time between the original denial and 
the end of the sentence. 

Before the recent legislation the courts continued to make greater use of the 
Youth Corrections Act. This act makes specialized processing by the Youth 
Correction Division obligatory. As an example, in 1958 the Division held 1,726 
parole hearings for committed youth offenders alone; this is compared to only 
1,175 hearjngs for that class of offender in the previous year. Recently it 
pecame necessary for the Division to enlarge its travel circuit to hold regular 
hearings at two additional institutions. These are the reformatory at Petersburg, 
Va., and the camp at Tucson, Ariz. The Bureau of Prisons plans shortly to 
create or convert other institutions as “youth institutions” to provide for the 
expanding specialized use of the Youth Corrections Act. It must be remembered 
that provisions of the act require a great deal of individualized attention by the 
Youth Division. Recently the Bureau of Prisons opened an additional institu- 
tion at Greenville, S.C. The Board will enlarge its hearings circuit to include 
that institution. 

Increased use of probation by the courts for the “more hopeful type” prisoner 
is resulting in a prison population consisting of both the “serious type offender” 
with a long sentence who requires more reviews following an original denial of 
parole and also the “youthful type offender” sentenced under the Youth Correc- 
tions Act. Added to these two types of prisoners now will be those committed 
under the new legislation (Public Law 85-752) where the court either sets a 
parole eligibility date at less than one-third of the sentence or where the 
Board of Parole, under its own rules, must determine the proper eligibility 
date. 

A relatively new and expanding service of the Board are the “Washington 
review hearings.” These hearings constitute a time-consuming task performed 
by the Board and its staff. Such hearings afford members of a prisoner’s family 
and others who might have vital information to impart to the Board an oppor- 
tunity to appear in person before a quorum of the Board. There were 207 such 
Washington reviews last year. In each of these instances a case analyst prepared 
and had transcribed a summary of the prisoner’s case. The Board sets aside 
Tuesday and Thursday mornings for these hearings. As the prisoner popula- 
tion increases and the sentences become longer, and as the Board is given 
expanded authority under provisions of the new legislation, the number of 
requests for review hearings will continue to increase. 

The Board continues its modest statistical and case research program. We are 
now in the second stage of a three-stage study of the youth offenders committed 
in 1955. This limited study being conducted by our present staff will provide 
information for the Board in order to make possible an even more judicial 
selection of prisoners for parole. Framers of the new legislation will be desirous 
of information concerning regular adult prisoners committed under its provisions. 

The Board estimates that the amounts shown below are needed in the various 
categories to meet its needs during the fiscal year 1960: 


01 Personal services, $832,460 


This amount will provide for an additional staff of two case analysts and three 
clerical personnel. Some of these additional positions were needed to carry out 
the Board’s responsibilities caused by ever-increasing prisoner population and 
larger workload even prior to enactment of the new legislation. Public Law 
85-752 now makes the addition of both professional and clerical staff of para- 
mount importance. The Board members and the Board’s staff are now working 
at capacity and the many additional duties placed on them by the new legislation 
makes an increase in size an urgent matter. 


02 Travel, $25,000 


Prior to the new legislation the parole hearings by the Youth Division at addi- 
tional institutions as well as an increased number of hearings by the entire 
Board necessitated longer periods in the field. The number of hearings con- 
ducted in 1958 was greater than the number originally estimated, and the trend 
toward increased prisoner population made it evident that the number of hear- 
ings in 1959 and 1960 also would be greater than anticipated. The large increase 
in number of hearings required under Public Law 85-752 will cause the estimate 
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to go much higher. Where the Board must set the eligibility date something 
more than a “paper review” must be held. A personal hearing is indispensable 
if the Board is to carry out the intent of the framers of the new act. The act 
will thus require bimonthly rather than quarterly parole hearings in most 
institutions. 

The Federal Probation Service and various national professional correctional 
associations continue to seek leadership from the U.S. Board of Parole. Within 
the limits of the Board’s normal operations it is attempting to assist through 
participation in the deliberations of those associations whenever possible. The 
Chairman of the Board and the Chairman of the Youth Division have been elected 
to membership in the “interstate compact” which concerns itself with cooperative 
measures in the handling of both adult and juvenile offenders on parole. Thus, 
these Chairmen are instrumental in lending support for handling of certain 
offenders on a State or local level. This should ultimately lead to substantia] 
savings to the Federal Government. 


04 Communications, $2,500 


This amount represents the approximate amount needed for these expenses 
during the fiscal year just past. 


06 Printing and reproduction, $2,200 


This amount is needed to supply the Board with its necessary printed forms 
and annual report and to publish a revised edition of the Board's rules. The 
new legislation will necessitate new procedures and new printed forms. The 
Board’s rules are now out of date because of the new legislation and will be con- 
fusing if not revised. The amount shown is based on current printing costs and 
the anticipated replenishing of existing stocks of forms as they are needed as well 
as the printing of the new forms to be devised. 


07 Contractual services, $28,500 


When the Board spends longer periods in the field it requires more reporter 
Service. Persons who provide this service are locally hired reporters who take 
in shorthand the verbatim hearings and also a summary dictated by the hearing 
member. The verbatim proceedings are transcribed only when necessary. Re 
cent court decisions have made it necessary to produce these transcribed notes of 
parole hearings. They are retained in the Board files for reference if needed. 
The member’s summary, however, is transcribed and mailed to Washington where 
it is read by each member of the Board who votes on the case. 

The reporters are hired on an hourly basis and the Board must compete with 
local firms, courts, and agencies for these skilled employees. The Board’s salary 
seale for reporters has not been changed for a number of years and there is some 
difficulty being encountered in retaining qualified persons at the present salaries, 
especially since Federal employees have received a 10-percent increase and the 
Board’s reporters are not covered by the recent pay increase law. For the past 
2 years the Board has not had sufficient funds to cover costs of reporter services 
and has been forced to ask for transfers of funds from other sources in order to 
continue operating adequately. The amount requested would be sufficient to 
maintain its present staff during 1960 and would include funds for the extra 
hours of service required to report the additional hearings needed to implement 
the new legislation. 


08 Supplies and materials, $1,200 

This amount will permit replenishment of existing supplies and materials and 
allows for supplies for the new staff anticipated. 
09 Equipment, $3,000 
“This amount should be sufficient to permit purchase of desks, chairs, type 
writers, dictating and transcribing machines, and smaller equipment for the new 
staff. It will also permit the purchase of floor coverings for three members of 
the Board. It may also permit the replacement of wornout typewriters and 
other equipment. 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $21,440 


This is 6% percent of the amount requested for permanent employees and | 
represents the agency share of the cost of the Government retirement plan. 
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15 Tages and assessments, $700 


This is sufficient to pay the agency’s share of the social security (FICA) taxes 
for other than permanent employees of the Board. 


BoarD oF PAROLE 


Recapitulation—W orkload data 
























































Actual Estimated 
x ree 
1956 1957 | 1958 1959 1960 

Average population in Federal institu- 
I as ne A hid eaten Sent acini 21, 188 21, 220 | 21, 678 22, 200 23, 200 
ES: Cscckvaccqoadenpuassoneae 13, 161 12, 665 16, 045 16, 760 17, 650 
On basis of hearings. .--_.----....-.--- 13,161 | 12,665 | 12,684| 13,325 | —-14, 000 
Granted parole. _.__-_------------- 4, 522 4, 426 | 4, 094 4, 425 4, 600 
Denied parole. --.-.---...-- nied’ 7, 506 6, 831 | 6, 594 6, 400 6, 500 

Juvenile and youth offender con- } 
siderations ?_ -___- oaeeeneneetenetit 1, 133 | 1, 408 | 1, 996 2, 500 2, 900 
On basis of reviews._.......-----..----|------------ noowe eal A a, ae 
Progress reports reviewed 3_____.._}---.--.---.. A capa 3, 154 3, 200 3, 4€0 
Washington review hearings 3-_ ~_..}.-.-........|--...-___._- 7 225 250 
Warrants issued.._.........-...---.-----2- 1,469} ‘1,467, 1,773 1,825 1, 945 
SE acs Sb Krishi ia denncidaedin 913 | 876 1, 029 1, 075 1,170 
Rone) TOONS. 6 occ wot cnccnnsnca 556 591 744 750 775 
Meetings held at institutions. _____.__-___- ee ey ae eee ae 
A POREDNNUG. . .caccccsscucunanncace 11, 259 10, 559 10. 974 12, 100 13, 400 








1 Population estimates are based on Bureau of Prisors estimates of 21,300 in 1959 and 22,300 in 1960; plus an 
estimated 900 Federal prisoners in Public Health institutions who also come under paroling authority of the 
Board. 

2 Juveniles and youth offenders are given periodic review hearings at which parole may or may not be 
ordered. Reviews resulting in orders of parole are not listed in this line. 

3 Tabulations for these 2 procedures were not included in the workload statements prior to 1958. Reports 
reviewed which result in grants of parole are tabulated above in the ‘Granted parole’’ line and are excluded 
from the ‘‘Progress reports reviewed”’ line. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


Appropriations, 1959 


eS CS a 2 Se Raa ee ese IE Dawei $1, 797, 810 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases (Public Law 85-462) —- 155, 760 

i 1, 953, 570 
I eee 2, 084, 100 
i ee 130, 530 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


The Administrative Assistant Attorney General is charged with the responsi- 
bility for the business management of the Department. This includes responsi- 
bility for the formulation, presentation, and execution of the Department’s 
budget program ; the recruitment, placement, training, and classification of per- 
sonnel; the allotment, disbursement, and accounting for appropriations and 
funds; the collection and compilation of statistics; the purchase of supplies 
and equipment ; allotment and utilization of space, along with necessary services 
Such as telephones, etc.; furnishing of transportation at seat of Government; 
the receipt and distribution of mail and maintenance and disposition of records ; 
the examination and inspection of field and judicial offices; and the inspection 
of departmental offices with a view to effecting improvements in organization 
and practices, making management studies, and generally the administration 
of similar staff services. The Administrative Assistant Attorney General also 
supervises the administrative operations of the U.S. marshals and their offices, 
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the U.S. attorneys’ offices, the Board of Immigration Appeals, the Board of 
Parole, and the Office of the Pardon Attorney. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that the Administrative Division will need $2,084,100 (direct 
appropriation, $2,084,100 ; reimbursement from Office of Alien Property, $50,000) 
for the fiscal year 1960 to carry out its responsibility of conducting and manag- 
ing the business affairs of the Department of Justice. 

Although this is an apparent increase of $130,530 over the total appropriations 
required in 1959, the amount available for program obligations in 1960 will actu- 
ally be only $69,880 more than in 1959. The difference of $60,650 represents the 
reduction proposed in 1960 in the amount to be reimbursed the appropriation by 
the Office of Alien Property for executive and administrative services. Since 
these services are so integrated with the general administrative operations of 
the Department, it is impracticable to identify them specifically. Generally they 
represent overall executive direction and routine services in the areas of person- 
nel administration, procurement, payroll, accounting and budgetary functions, 
and similar activities for which no additional personnel was ever provided. The 
actual amount of the program increases requested for 1960 is $69,880 and is 
accounted for as follows: 

1. Maintenance of 1959 employment level_______.------.-----------~-- $16, 730 


2. Salary for 1 additional compensable day in 1960_......--.--~----- 7, 130 
8. Annual cost of wage board increases in effect during the current year 
4 
5 


a eS a aS eS a 


but not budgeted for in the fiscal year 1959___.--____----------- 12, 600 
. Cost of replacing additional furniture and equipment, most of which 
Ne ee eee iebih sere eae miamniasesaanatisiinentauemeics 36, 000 
. Replacement of cars: 
Deduct nonrecurring provision made in 1959______---- $6, 000 
Ge provinion for 1 car in 1900.............--456..~-2-5 1, 500 


> o> es OS RA Oe 


A 
S 


6. Contributions to retirement fund due to higher salaries payable 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Administrative Division is responsible for the overall business administra- 
tion of the Department of Justice. It performs the routine housekeeping opera- 
tions and management functions for the Department and conducts the examina- 
tion of judicial offices. ae 
In addition to the amounts indicated above in items 1 through 3 and 6, which A 
are required to comply with statutory provisions for within-grade promotions, Al 
wage board salary adjustments, the salary for an additional compensable day Di 
which falls in the coming year, and the Government’s contribution to the civil M 
service retirement fund, totaling $38,380, funds are requested to permit a start , ( 
to be made on a program of replacing old furniture and equipment during the le 
next fiscal year. Most of the furnishings and office machines now in use were 
obtained at the time the Department moved into its present building more than 
25 years ago and have reached the state of obsolescence and wear that will re Au 
quire replacements to be made on a much greater scale than heretofore. ie 
The annual provisions for equipment during the past several years have been 
substantially short of the demands for the replacement of basic items of furni- 


ture, which in many cases are over age and cannot reasonably be assigned for Re 
further office use. As stated above, the majority of the furniture and equipment v 
currently in use in the Department is over 25 years old, and we have reached f? 


the point where substantial replacement of these items must be undertaken. 
This is true to an even greater extent with respect to many of our present office 
machines some of which have been used constantly for a great number of years 
and can no longer be economically maintained in a serviceable condition or they 
are obsolete under present-day standards. 
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Authority is also requested to replace, at a cost not to exceed $1,500, one 
passenger car which is well past the prescribed age and mileage standards for 
retiring Government-owned automobiles. The car to be replaced is described 

follows : 
oe Make, Mercury; year, 1951; engine No. 507553122; mileage: Actual September 
8, 1958, 83,427 ; estimated June 80, 1959, 93,500. 

Since the Department of Justice is to continue the examination of judicial 
offices, it will be necessary to revitalize the segment of the work of the Manage- 
ment Office and recruit the necessary examiners to build the staff into an 
effective working force for this important assignment. Vacancies, which occurred 
in the closing months of 1958, were not filled because of the uncertainly regarding 
the ultimate disposition of the proposal to transfer this function to the Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts. 

Notwithstanding the disruption caused by the prospective move and the 
reduced number of examiners available for the job, a number of investigations 
and examinations were conducted in the fiscal year 1958. In addition, the 
examiner staff were called on to perform other duties such as supervising and 
directing the activities of a new marshal’s office which had experienced unex- 
pected resignations of personnel; inquiring into the qualifications and abilities 
of chief deputy marshals and chief deputy clerks, and assisting court officials 
with the preparation and submission of their accounts, the improvement of their 
office procedures, and the reorganization of their offices. 

In the fiscal year 1958, the examiners collected or caused to be collected or 
accounted for an aggregate of $69,285.22, consisting of unclaimed bankruptcy 
funds transferred to the U.S. Treasury; fees and earnings for services which 
officials had not collected, overcharges for mileage by certain field personnel, 
forfeited bonds, and miscellaneous other items. An investigation by an examiner 
in one district disclosed the embezzlement of approximately $14,500 of assets in 
two bankrupt estates by the trustee in one of the cases who was the attorney 
for the trustee in the other case. Shortly after the embezzlements were discov- 
ered, the suspected trustee committed suicide. 


BupGeT AND Accounts OFFICE 





Workload 
Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Accounting documents processed -_........-. 161, 036 153, 219 157, 256 160, 000 160, 000 
Allotment oe maintained __........-- 570 110 162 110 110 
Documents,cer forfamds............. 9, 222 OG fies. OLS. ii SL a 
anions isbursing funds prepared. 674 Gh detd:-<ath>~tiy- ecleaecete 
"a reconciliation of allotment ac- 
bi tékcadecscrvhilsda dicho cukinsidaa 218 98 100 100 100 
i temitepnds eetnede dsb insincdbemotiss 1, 674 1, 743 1, 953 2, 000 2, 000 
FUNDS CONTROL SECTION 
gueenetions Ec cesidncca cs nneanae 1, 200 1, 430 1, 387 1, 400 1, 400 
dame sen te neans 1, 700 1, 600 1, 923 1, 600 1, 600 
a ER EE Ter nee es eee cence 9, 226 9, 200 9, 200 


PAYROLL SECTION 
Regular, supplemental payrolls, pay 
vouchers 


777 880 880 
prenes number of employees paid........ 2, 576 2, 610 2, 602 2, 600 2, 600 
Average number of changes per period 346 350 350 





41889—59——36 
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Statistical and Machine Services Section— Workload 




















Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
U.S. attorney’s criminal reports received --. 2, 256 2, 256 2, 256 2, 256 2, 256 
U.S. attorney’s civil reports received 2, 256 2, 256 2, 256 
U.S. attorney’s receipts............... 66, 073 65, 000 65, 000 
Lands Pivision reports............--- oa 1, 296 1, 500 1, 500 
ee eee 7 66 60 60 60 
Dee Cigeehee FOOT. 6 6 oven ns ekncdawccced 10, 994 10, 800 10, 800 
RE A ERDOUUD...cidicndaatcestaeencdbnese 1, 128 1, 128 1, 128 1, 128 1,128 
I tien tine 7, 100 7, 186 6, 947 7, 000 7,000 
Statistical reports prepared monthly, 
annually, and as requested ._.........._-- 3, 906 3, 926 3, 822 4, 000 4,000 
Cards punched and verified. --.......-.-.. 2,085,448 | 2,105,014 | 2,424,969 | 2,200,000 2, 200, 000 
ae iain gil 113, 666, 757 |116, 316, 578 |128, 116, 906 |130, 000,000 | 130, 000,000 
Individual status inquirics as to status of 
cases reported by U.S. attorneys..-.....- 2, 769 3, 205 1,029 1, 200 1, 200 
LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE OFFICE 
Workload 
Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 
Contracts examined and processed -.--._..-.- 546 271 
Bonds, designations. revocations processed - 221 85 
Letters, inter-office memoranda, authori- 
SR PIR cic cncnnnecnanctsbidedchocs 2, 047 1, 960 
Research and legislative memoranda. .------ 106 74 
Federal Tort claims considered --........--- 57 48 
DT « ttuictieeabncceienehionnnmie 40 34 
NT cotta crenticaktachdeinanemaeaimdinne 17 14 





MANAGEMENT OFFICE 


FORMS AND REPORTS CONTROL SECTION 


The following are some of the major projects handled by the Forms and 
Reports Section of the Management Office during fiscal year 1958, and other 
projects now in progress will be completed during fiscal year 1959: 

A survey was made of the employee suggestion program records, resulting in 
a revision of the dockets and files to provide better controls, eliminate. unneces- 
sary recording, establish adequate subject index, and to facilitate reporting 
functions. 

The reports control program established in March 1957, was implemented, and 
instructions were issued to provide continuing control over reports within the 
Department. 

A review was made of over 5,000 Department. directives issued between the 
years 1903 and 1953 to determine current status, and to establish a system of 
control which would insure advice to all interested persons when published 
regulations and procedures become obsolete. 

A central point of distribution and information on directives, bulletins, man- 
uals, ete., received from other Government agencies has been established. 

A correspondence and procedural survey was made looking to a reduction of 
the workload of all interested agencies in connection with “status” notices on 
approximately 15,000 civil matters pending in the Department, the objective 
being to insure the receipt of essential information and eliminate unnecessary 
or duplicate notices. 
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Statistics on the forms control program show the following: 























‘Peres sequisktions procesee@--- =. =. 2 es See 1, 093 
ED 20 nn ies cr sercerpcrsnen eesti meiner neneneenasieiiinsiamniantae 998 
EE IRE, SOTO an nee metip te mndrernsiiGpocandpen aitanencncheahineamntiieiathaipiiaianiiinn 36 
ates ta ein sca 29 
I EE, GOREN NON i i ea cr 30 

Examiners’ Section— Workload 
Actual Estimated 
| 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
General examinations (districts): 
In progress July 1_-.--- eaxehaeas 8 4 5 5 10 
Begun during year--_..______- x 17 17 19 25 30 
Concluded during year__..__._____- 21 16 19 20 30 
In progress June 30-- ae ees 1 5 5 10 10 
Special examinations (independent): 
In progress July 1_.__.__.__-- bie 0 2 0 0 0 
Begun during year - -____- ae 27 14 21 25 30 
Concluded during year: 
Dames Storneys.................. 4 6 12 2 5 
Ree NII inca docociewcindin 18 3 6 15 15 
SR ie cs cmetbacns ? 3 7 3 8 10 
Total concluded___._....._._-___ 25 16 21 25 30 
In progress June 30.._._...----- ‘ 2 0 0 0 0 





NortE.—25 special investigations and/or inquiries were made in connection with and in relation to general 
examinations during the fiscal year 1958. 


PERSONNEL OFFICE 


Personnel operations section—W orkload 











Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Appointment, changes, separations, pay 
eres @0Oe con ts Oo ols. 111,175 6, 426 7, 085 2 12, 000 7, 000 
Leave without pay actions_...__....____._ 340 536 650 650 650 
Information and credit calls_.._..........- 5, 778 5, 345 312, 765 12, 700 12, 700 
Personnel files reviewed and service com- 
tation dates established.__.__..______- 1, 149 1, 147 901 900 900 
Official personnel and general files main- 
IGG irlok dace dnw wd iinceaeunciien ihe baciaiel 3, 800 3, 935 3, 800 3, 800 3, 800 


a 


1 Includes approximately 4,300 pay changes as a result of Public Law 94, approved June 28, 1955. 
2 Includes approximately 5,000 pay changes as a result of Public Law 85-462, approved June 20, 1958, 
5 Includes information calls from within the Department not previously recorded. 
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Placement section— Workload 





Actual Estimated 





1959 1960 





Staff assistance and standards projects 
SE vikdhpionesrncnstannpnpinedos|eessonsumeity 13, 900 3, 900 
NEON MAVEN. 46... - ccc ntnncdaren ; 
MAUMOREION COCKS... ~....c-.0-ccncncos 
ertifications requested Civil Service 
Sh nitimsbknccnesancendcation 
Interviews and inquiries_.................- 
Correspondence prepared ...........--..-.- 
Stenographic refresher classes.............. 
Character investigations reviewed _.......- 
Character summaries prepared -..........- 
Reuction-in-force register prepared ......... 
Reduction-in-force notices issued .........- 








1 Higher estimate due to increased training activity. 
2 Decreases due to discontinuance of field recruiting. 
? Unable to estimate. 


Classification section— Workload 





Actual Estimated 





ee 


Classification actions, departmental and 

a ci ae ine gmtam ne 866 897 865 
Positions surveyed ,departmental and field - 300 1, 043 1, 150 12 
Staff assistant to bureaus (man-hours) ---.|..-...--.... 880 21, 500 1 
Standards projects and reviews (man- 


$7902" 


g 8 8 828 


Program procedures and training opera- 

IO eS oe” Saandacaladecocecsecs 330 400 31, 
Classification preaudits, post audit and 

I) seb cctnckncvedsnscanatennesssensd 300 300 


- 


i Estimated increase due to establishment of annual classification review program. 

3 Increase due to assistance to Bureau of Prisons and Federal Prison Industries, Inc., or implementation 
of revised standards and establishment of wage board ratings. 

§ Estimated increase to implement classification program and training need throughout the Department 





bo 





acarooeoe ooo 
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Employee Relations Section— Workload 





Actual Estimated 





ee relations material distributed 
(individual items with varying distribu- 
BEE» de kadullseeenn den sennctseeussenchowe 
Special programs (blood, charity drives, 
ES ae es 
Computations (annuity, service credit, 
voluntary contributions, length of serv- 
ice for leave, retirement, and award pur- 
Retirement and insurance forms (applica- 
tions for retirement, service credit, death 
benefits—insurance and _ retirement, 
employee-compensation waivers; desig- 
nations—retirement, insurance and un- 
paid compensation; request for former 
service from Civil Service Commission) - - 
NS ie sd oancaa sewed iadipatomnm 
Awards and suggestions: 
Awards for suggestions. ............... 
Awards for sustained superior per- 
Oe ee 
Awards for special acts or services. -....}.-....-..-.- 
Awards for length of service. .........- 
Certificates presented (with all awards) - 
Employee suggestions considered.-_-_..- 








— computations to determine effect of percentage provision of Public Law 369, approved Aug. 
11, 1955, 

ht ae due to passage of Public Law 85-462 and 85-465 and physical examination requirement of deputy 
m Ss. 

3 The 1956 column is exclusive of FBI, I. & N. Service, and Bureau of Prisons awards previously reported. 

4 Increase due to establishment of awards for 10 and 15 years of service. 

5 Unable to estimate. 


PERSONNEL BRANCH 
Health unit—W orkload 


Actual Estimated 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
mpevees trotted. ......... <4... 2200500 15, 431 14, 981 15, 255 15, 700 16, 000 
Employees using restrooms...............- 1, 076 1, 292 1, 751 1, 750 1,750 
Infrared lamp treatments.................. 174 133 161 200 200 
Hypodermics given........................ 996 1, 108 815 1, 000 1,000 
Employees sent home ill__..............-.- 65 46 51 60 60 
Employees sent to Public Health dis- 

i gta cach soethes liciteMsina tb oni voesaidetetasntineen 54 50 68 70 70 
Employees sent to hospitals. .............. 4 6 6 5 5 
Employees sent to doctors...............--. 225 198 193 200 200 
Cafeteria employees treated. .............- 69 50 57 65 70 
Natural History Museum employees 

a 154 155 197 200 250 
General Services Administration employ- 

I ial escalated es dicen 238 264 308 350 400 
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Recorps ADMINISTRATION OFFICE 


Communications section—W orkload 

















Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
a cera acta 1, 784,892 | 1,605,255 | 1,297,424 | 1,300,000 1, 300, 000 
Ontgoing mail............i... ----| 1,199,566 | 1,640,003 | 1,244,709 | 1,250,000 1, 250, 000 
Letters prepared and mailed__..........-.- 318, 928 372, 990 297, 301 300, 000 300, 000 
RE CII Sect dc cninicenenndunsss 29, 381 12, 708 2, 336 2, 400 2, 400 
Orders and memoranda. _ ___........--.--. 363, 825 358, 838 421, 456 450, 000 450, 000 
Serene. 3 ee aid 14, 912 15, 009 15, 956 16, 000 16, 000 
ee ct eeebakaan 3, 711, 504 | 4,004,803 | 3,279,182 | 3,318, 400 3, 318, 400 





1 Since we are usually asked for piece counts of all mail handled in this section as distinguished from 
operation counts the procedures for keeping work counts was changed at the start of fiscal year 1956. 


Identification Section—W orkload 

















| Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Mail: 
Opened and assorted_....._..__.-..--- 1, 088, 970 976, 375 747,419 750, 000 750, 000 
Classified and assigned............---- 1, 088, 970 976, 375 747, 419 750, 000 750, 000 
Index and records cards made--______.____- 468, 000 443, 047 390, 461 400, 000 400, 000 
Searches-Record Cards and Classification 
UE. oe oS ee een ce hanna 67, 412 62, 261 62, 584 65, 000 65, 000 
Pa ea kee et ee ankceowds 2, 713, 352 2, 458, 058 1, 947, 883 1, 965, 000 1, 965. 000 
Service section— Workload 
Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Papers and enclosures filed_..........-..-- 1, 042, 719 879, 003 822, 903 825, 000 825, 000 
Files and enclosures issued 257, 700 226, 231 200, 093 200, 000 200, 000 
Files and enclosures indexed._. 94, 064 54, 181 37, 059 40, 000 40, 000 
Service Unit requests_....... nn 231, 148 135, 069 154, 644 155, 000 155, 000 
ict ei atcbtiendndRtndndcuiahsiibwe: 38, 724 29, 685 32, 029 35, 000 35, 000 
a a a nc cai 58, 398 53, 212 50, 810 52, 000 54, 000 
Files and enclosures shipped to Federal 
IE GN oo sedinle Riccnienmanchspian nimekububein 92, 907 97, 020 95, 000 98, 000 
TG Mi nicniicuds Cioticeskunheon 1, 722, 753 1, 470, 288 1, 394, 558 1, 402, 000 1, 407, 000 





1’*Shipping”’ includes surveying, securing clearances from legal divisions, selecting files, typing locator 
cards, stamping, packing, and labeling. 


Administrative Section—W orkload 


| | 
i 














| Actual | Estimated 
1956 1957 1958 | 1959 1960 
Letters and memoranda prepared. - _------ 14, 107 11, 817 10, 553 | 11, 000 11, 500 





sa 8,161,716 | 7,944, 966 6,682,176 | 6, 696,400 | 6, 701, 900 
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Records Retirement Section—W orkload 











Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 | 1958 1959 1960 
Material disposed (cubic feet) .--.........- 54, 989 1 55, 022 39, 544 45, 000 40, 000 
SS 6, 877 6, 878 4, 943 5, 625 5, 000 
Cost of cabinets saved -........-...----...- $343,850 | $343,900 | $247,150 | $281, 250 $250, 000 
Square feet of spare saved ----.-...-......- 48, 139 48, 146 34, 601 39, 375 35, 000 
Cost of space saved at $4 a square foot-_..- $192, 556 $192, 584 $138, 404 $157, 500 $140, 000 
Sale of price of material destroyed. _-_....- $7, 386 $6, 250 $4, 863 $5, 000 $4, 750 





1 Figures in this column have been adjusted to include all agencies of the Department of Justice. 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES OFFICE 


Supplies and Printing Section—W orkload 





























Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Requisitions received _..................-.- 15, 299 21, 914 21, 520 22, 000 22, 000 
Purehase and printing orders issued _---_-_- 12, 541 8, 620 10, 475 10, 500 10, 500 
Bids solicited and contracts made. --_-_.__-- 81 76 139 140 140 
Total amount purchased ---_..............- $1, 844, 514 | $2,060,693 | $1, 984,246 | $2,100,000 | $2,100,000 
Vouchers received and passed _--_._.._.._.- 6, 578 9, 931 11, 690 11, 700 11, 700 
gc vipcnctagchbacsacccca nce 3, 540 3, 094 2, 526 2, 550 2, 550 
eee: 1, 985 1, 264 1, 634 1, 650 1, 650 
Declarations of excess property prepared__. 370 722 623 650 650 
Transfers of excess property effected _.__._- 556 725 743 750 750 
Secretarial and Reproduction Section— Workload 
Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Number of disks transcribed. ___....._____ 3, 526 3, 084 4,152 4, 200 4, 200 
Number of letters typed__..........-.____. 39, 610 25, 576 21, 856 25, 000 25, 000 
Pages other than letters typed____.....____ 34, 267 39, 255 25, 241 26, 000 26, 000 
Total lines (disk, copy, mimeograph)._-__- 2, 649, 526 3, 067, 116 3, 021, 774 3, 200, 000 3, 200, 000 
Mimeograph orders _.__........-.._- oe 2,170 1, 787 1, 796 2,000 2, 000 
Peperann C0pies.......................- 4,710,783 | 3,657,348 | 3,952,707 | 4,000,000 4, 000, 000 
a a ee 2, 073 2,191 2, 346 2, 400 2, 400 
Sa nh ee 5, 031, 444 5, 363, 888 5, 785, 987 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
CS Se eae 3, 377 3, 144 3, 257 3, 300 3, 300 
SEI ii cathe cnt be ntiivdbe dela 271, 421 255, 361 298, 565 300, 000 300, 000 
Telephone office— Workload 
Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
3, 350 3, 400 3, 300 3, 450 3, 450 
14 14 14 17 16 
1,970 1, 985 1, 985 2, 000 3, 100 
70 7 70 70 70 
52 52 52 52 52 
2 4 
22, 000 22, 250 22, 350 22, 350 23, 350 


1 Contemplated automatic dialing equipment. 
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GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Senator Jounson. Do any members of the committee have any 
questions they want to ask on the salaries and expenses items? 

All right, if there are no questions, we will proceed then to the next 
item, Mr. Attorney General. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonnson. That item is “General legal activities.” 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The amount we would respect- 
fully request this committee to consider adding to the House figures 
is $250,000. That involves principally two items, one in the Civil 
Division for the cost of foreign litigation, and Mr. Doub is here and 
can give you more specifics on that, if you care to have them. 

(See Mr. Doub’s statement appearing at the conclusion of the 
hearings. ) 

INCREASE IN FOREIGN LITIGATION 


We find that we are having more and more litigation in foreign 
courts, both as plaintiff and defendant, and we think that item does 
require some additional appropriation; and the other item is the 
amount for the Lands Division. 


RISING COST OF ACQUIRING LAND FOR GOVERNMENT USE 


Now the land acquisition costs are going up a great deal and it is 
a problem trying to pay for them, to pay the cost of appraisals and 
the experts and specialists and so forth in this field. 

Mr. Morton is the head of that Division and is here and will go into 
more detail on that with the committee, if you desire. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE AND HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Jonnson. I would like to state at this point that the budget 
estimate on “Salaries and expenses, general legal activities,” was $12,- 
850,000 and the House allowed $12,600,000, a reduction of $250,000, 
but an increase of $227,000 when compared to the 1959 available funds. 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


The attached papers that I have here will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Tax DIvIsIon 




















Workload 
Estimated 
1956 To Apr. 1959 
30, 1959 
Oases or matters: 
Pending beginning of year-.-.....-.-- 6, 210 , 4, 386 4, 386 
ane nciknianild 4, 827 , : 4, 900 6, 400 , 
Ec Ln cmamigable 5, 973 J ; 4, 427 6, 100 . 
Pending ne of yee? . ...«0...........-. 5, 064 i 4, 386 4, 859 4, 686 
a a tar elie a Rita iit seniiscdi bapiamniiesl pinnae 


1 Based upon the request for a 15-percent increase in operating funds; otherwise closings cannot exceed 
6,100 and the backlog would be increased by 900 cases. 
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CRIMINAL DIVISION 





















































Workload 
Oe 
| Actual | Estimated 
1956 1957 | 1958 To Apr 1959 1960 
30, 1959 
ati sith 
Cases or matters: | 
Pending, beginning of year. .........-- 463 284 1 187 | 146 146 154 
seek R Sha ils in nissineiaesnenention 4, 786 4, 045 3, 720 | 2, 884 3, 803 3, 850 
es increas gimmie Seg eey deni 4, 965 4,115 3, 761 2, 868 3, 795 3, 835 
Pending end of year_-.......-........ 284 214 146 162 | 154 169 
Average number of attorneys_ ede eras 94 89 87 | 92 92 100 
| 
197 cases transferred with Civil Rights Division, Dec. 9, 1957. 
Caseload statistics by sections 
Actual | Estimate 
! ! 
' 
1956 1957 1958 To Apr. 1959 | 1960 
| 30, 1959 | | 
Administrative regulations section: 
Cases pending beginning of year-_-_____- Sa 194 117 49 36 | 36 | 36 
Cases received during year_....................- 2,881 | 12,2383} 1,414 1,073}. 1,480‘; 1,430 
Cases terminated during year_..................] 2,958 | ! 2,301 1,427 1,058 | 1,430 1, 430 
Oases pending end of year_____.._._.....__.__.- 117 | 49 36 51 36 36 
Average number of attorneys_........._._____-- 23 20 | 13 13 15 17 
Appeals and research section: 
Cases pending beginning of year. ..........___-- 22 | 27 29 | 28 28 | 28 
Cases received during year_................-___- 653 624 605 | 495 600 | 600 
Cases terminated during year............_.__-- | 648] 622 606 | 475 600 | 600 
Cases pending end of year-_-_--_.-.._._____---_-- | 27 | 29 28 | 48 28 | 28 
Average number of attorneys-_-.........___.__.. 16 | 17 | 17 | 17 17 | 18 
Fraud section: 
Cases pending beginning of year___......._____- 20 | 25 | 13 7 74 15 
Cases received during year_............._..._.-- 278 302 278 | 249 300 | 320 
Cases terminated during year.........._...____- 253 314 | 284 | 250 292 | 316 
Cases pending end of year. --.-...--.....__._._-- 25 13 | 7 | 6 15 | 19 
Average number of attorneys--.-........._._...-- 16 14 | 12 | 12 12 12 
Cases pending beginning of year_.......______-- 47 | 14 | 50 | 35 35 30 
Cases received during year_............_______.- 795 | 616 609 | 472 615 615 
Cases terminated during year_._...-_...______- 828 | 580 | 624 | 495 620 620 
Cases ences one of year. _....- ashi eis es 14 50 35 6 | 30 | 25 
Average nu eee 23 19 | 18 18 17 18 
Organized crime and racketeering seetion: 
Cases pending beginning of year_______- atthe aici 30 | 26 | 23 23 | 23 
Cases received during year_........_._- allan Be nese 84 810 586 850 | 875 
Cases terminated during year_._............-.-- Seas 58 | 813 584 850 | 875 
Oases pending end of year. -_...............-..--]___.-- a 26 | 23 | 25 23 | 23 
Average number of attorneys. ........-...---.- 2 4 13 | 13 14 | 13 
ee ene Of epoctal atterneys Saraeousrndcee siete ssa aed aie cad Me 11 | 14 
Trial staff 
Cases pendin beginning of year..__...._....--- 58 34 20 | 17 17 20 
Cases received during year.....................- 28 22 3 9 8 10 
Cases terminated during year__.......-.-----_-- 52 36 6 | 6 5 10 
Cases pending end of year_-_--........--.------- 34 20 17 20 20 20 
Average number of attorneys. -_..........---.-- 7 6 5 | 5 6 & 








1 Includes cases on liquor, narcotics, gambling, and custody matters which were transferred to organized 


crime in 19658. 


* Fraud section set up October 1, 1955. 
§ This section set up on July 30, 1954. Case recording began on May 14, 1957. 
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Civim Dtvision 


Recapitulation 1\—Workload 

















Actual Estimated 
| 
1956 1957 1958 10 months 1959 
1959 

Cases pending July 1_.-.----- 35, 721 29, 458 14, 024 14, 307 14, 307 - 70 
New cases received _-_.._....-- 14, 786 9, 649 8, 455 7, 201 8, 645 

Total cases handled_--__- 50, 507 39, 107 90, 479 S 508 22, 952 23, 505 
Cases closed... ..........------ 21,049 | 25,083 | 28,172 | 7,110 8, 222 8, 595 

Cases pending June 30_- 29, 458 | 14, 024 14, 307 | 14, 398 14, 730 | 15, 000 


| 


1 Customs cases not included in these figures since these cases are not comparable to other civil cases. 
3 Excludes cases closed by delegation to U.S. attorneys and transferred to collection report. In 1957 these 
totaled 13,322 and 1,753 respectively. 





(See also statement at conclusion of the hearings.) 
Civit DIvIsIoNn 
Workioad data (July 1, 1958-Apr. 30, 1959) 


ADMIRALTY AND SHIPPING SECTION 





























ee MUG OU is amen ation mon bose le 1, 862 
an cartes nce ic sub inainkinseh cn lok dv ade sats Stipend haart edo ie 557 
Un NOI NO a aca cht chav dak toe nce bance me sein pom amps ere caegumn ep nooo 2, 419 
I ce te i ace: prin icenicnnnin teas eisealaices iakee: qian alll 488 
Te ON RO cad diane casi sknk aenbennnmemeemenen en 1, 931 
APPELLATE SECTION 
Iu a 187 
Spee INININID  UIU ah aati dics chins ip cnas'adcciged eccclns owusaim en amen dalhmin putas enschede 640 
re NS Tt eee RN a a at ce a Oe 827 
RIE II. ncsssicsis dnt allicaasipsaineivempacins etn nvtesndeiaineeinnetemnnaeaieslpiaialiphabe edaiaiatebalibeanaaiis, el 611 
DU RON CN a a aN Senden 216 
COURT OF CLAIMS SECTION 
a nal eatin lated indacalea cian aaa 1, 284 
Se I OI ho cecilia esac e chine menanrinwnmanibicieGisiie sae 312 
Neen ee ne a a aa aos 1, 596 
I i ed a cian sieaesenaniamnuekin di Geak 453 
INI IIT sco ch deetsccecerehiacddenaieeinerenencserenenineantamaniin amicus 1, 148 
FRAUDS SECTION 
I a 1, 559 
i a oo. la on ance acand aga dnasan east wicenalin Mabitadeees ma taONeS 545 
I a i 2, 104 
alain eenigaliaan inti mended atlitiimmmataiiilelen 709 


I a ic a a ee tepid mans Sa 1, 395 
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Workload data (July 1, 1958-—Apr. 30, 1959)—Continued 


GENERAL LITIGATION SECTION 



































a SI. Bees vrsesetichcentc clei eal nieareceindlaehnesse tential ie aaa 1, 444 
I I  saceenbeneernnpinedioesnceidaseselisititsiesdiiesialadlaniaamtadisidieaialeal 700 
UG hs CURIS TUNG iii i a a a a re rec 2, 144 
cD i i re a A a ere 798 
Cases pending Apr. \30..- =... 30.0. ce ee ee Tee 1, 346 
SS 
OPS CASES 
SY REENNEE APNE Renice secede thicken ce cn mvsusdidinsansansniaktriengniecenetniaseninenieniasiaaliiailiaial is Siladial ile 12 
IAAT OS UNON i  h cs nc ha icin noc bse nae ene eee 0 
meen: Capes Nandle@se. ow hc eens ee ee ie 12 
ON I eles ini sar can bate ae ne te 3 
Gates pentling Apr. ‘OO n na vc ciccsececcien Sears Deets os Be) OT 9 
—— 
GOVERNMENT CLAIMS SECTION 
Seeee GonGine Guy tu.) et ee ee ee 3, 749 
a TTI sien cen anttineaehetitnien damuadbineiguaiasse aed cnanianoinicng adeiaaataa ae 1, 856 
I OURO ANT iii bcc i a a ee 5, 605 
i 1, 572 
RO CR IIE, BP DO iotiinti etc de eld ore aS ae eg 4, 033 
PATENT SECTION 
I cl aise ie Reticle NE chat nn ht 276 
Me OGONV OU ERAL fein a it ot hk 82 
ar Cneen nue ee eee 358 
PTO is Rte ht EE eB 55 
Gases pending Apr. 80... «<2 oe smn ited eaSSncetSsecekee eS 808 
SS 
TORTS SECTION 
UNG a a ee My ate 
aI i, imine hn sinned di tpilmnledeedichbeaib edad eam ine iach 1, 150 
Sammreevmearemes | Tice G08 site Cpt eee Ltd 9) pa ee 8, 327 
I a ca a 1, 083 
CU TTI RO ia ee 2, 294 
Sa 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS AND INSURANCE SECTION 


en NOUNS “UNIO... 1. Ed. nsesassrscell Nccaswseoninalell ices acsiennenenliemieeeiaienceeeiealn 1, 757 
New cases received 








saci ces seks teal deca pesca pec ee 1, 359 
CO I iat cla 8, 116 
i i 1, 388 
I I Bi Di ictiniccncticiccnitiniennticctniincatiitieiianee a oan 1, 728 
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INTERNAL SEcuRITY DIVISION 


Supplemented workload statistics (original estimates on p. 3.805 budget justification) 


Actual July Esti- Esti- 
1957 1958 1, 1958-Apr. | mated mated 
30, 1959 1959 1960 
Foreign Agents Registration Act _.............. 1, 189 1, 707 2, 406 2, 000 2, 200 


Matters involving unauthorized disclosure of 

Government information, possible violations 

of the espionage statutes or comparable viola- 

tions of the Atomic Energy Act .....--......-- 228 224 113 225 225 
Matters relating to the destruction of supplies 

and equipment, including possible violations 





of the sabotage statutes............-..--------- 158 107 116 100 100 
Matters which require examination under the 

Ns cincccinrenakentascenssasenanes Pe daséennncon 1 5 5 
Atomic energy matters (possible false statements 

on persone! security questionnaires) -.......... 162 69 8 75 7 
Other false statement or perjury matters__......- 1, 966 1, 780 1, 162 1, 650 1, 500 
Miscellaneous organizations - -.............-.-.-- 439 57 61 45 45 
IN 6. cntnwnnincnncesanacsmalaccseesnas 22 7 25 30 
Trading With The Enemy and related statutes___|.........- 8 2 10 15 
Matters relating to individual subversives, in- 

cluding Smith Act subjects, matters affecting 

international organizations and diplomats, | 

TORENT, GE GOGH. ... nccnocecccncsccesese 6, 475 3, 580 2, 347 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Civil actions against the Government involving 

ET <ninciRivnednneecmnindinsbemmnclen 3 21 7 25 20 

Nichi sed Hlicecn isi dike toieenacainbdshgaiasat-ashaabid 10, 634 7, 575 6, 230 7, 160 7, 225 





Criminal section workload statistics (original estimates on p. 3.806 budget justi- 
fication) 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year| Actual | Estimated, | Estimated, 


1956 1957 1958 July 1, 1958-} fiscal year | fiscal year 
Apr. 30, 1959 1959 1960 
errs 3,173 2, 753 2, 276 1, 548 2, 000 2, 000 
and memorandums. . 47,813 50, 256 52, 987 44, 679 55, 000 57,000 





Appeals and research section workload statistics (original estimates on p. 3.813 
budget justification) 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year| Actual | Estimated, | Estimated, 
1956 1957 1958 July 1, 1958-} fiscal year | fiscal year 
Apr. 30, 1959 1959 1960 





Briefs prepared: 
In Supreme Court.......- 16 26 15 16 20 20 
In circuit court of appeals. 15 13 29 16 30 25 
aa ns 31 39 44 82 |" Ff) 45 


Studies and recommendations 
on pending legisiation (pro- 
posed) 
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Registration section workload statistics (original estimates on p. 3.815 budget 
justification) 


—_—— 












































Actual, July | Esti- | Esti- 
1956 1957 1958 | 1, 1958-Apr. | mated, | mated, 

30, 1959 1959 1960 
Active registrations on file ee fiscal year . 285 293 337 377 377 420 
‘ee regiswations Dled...................-......| 59 86 110 69 135 180 
I inno he RE al a citinis bnteben wenn 344 379 447 446 512 600 
Registrations terminated during year- 51 42 70 55 90 100 
Active registrations end of year_._......-.------ 293 337 377 391 422 500 
Short form registration statements--__...._....-- 275 | 311 510 326 625 700 
Exhibit C for registrations previously filed_____- 39 64 58 60 65 70 
Supplemental registration statements filed___._- 486 | 522 607 605 667 700 
New matters received from FBI_.__.._._._._..- 304| 680 753 1, 280 800 825 
New matters from other sources__.........._--- 61 48 82 139 120 140 
tas alec osetia il | 1,458 | 1,962] 2,387 2,801 | 2,699| 2,935 














Lands division workload—1953 through 1958 and projected 1959 
| | 


1956 | 1957 1958 | Apr. 30, 1959 





1959 projected 


1953 1954 1955 to 
June 30, 1959 





Land acquisition: 
Condemnation tracts: 
aes ach te eonkseeiie 10, 025 5, 700 6, 147 |} 12,119 7, 437 6, 796 5, 150 6, 143 
acne iam 9, 282 6, 339 7, 598 7, 535 7, 864 7 883 7, 628 8, 947 
Pending (endofyear) | 27,306 | 26, 667 25, 216 | 29,800 | 29, 373 | 28, 286 25, 808 25, 482 
Title tracts: 
Rs cdeastinmwucaes 7, 928 6, 184 5, 210 7, 587 9, 534 9, 427 9,119 11, 204 
a hs siesta te 11, 458 6, 963 6, 146 6, 092 7, 645 8, 071 | 5, 974 7, 503 
Pendin F Aladin sonceiaits 6, 231 5, 452 4, 516 6, O11 7, 900 9, 256 | 12, 401 12, 957 
Total land acquisition: 
SS ee 17, 953 | 11, 884 | 11, 357 | 19,7 16,971 | 16,223 | 14, 269 17, 347 
8 ia cnisaency 20,740 | 13,302 | 13,744 | 13,627 | 15,509 | 15, 954 | 13, 602 16, 450 
SD cenrnccncune 33, 537 | 32,119 | 29,732 | 35,811 | 37,273 | 37, 542 38, 209 38, 439 
Trial section 
Regular cases: 
BETO Gaeesncaces 566 483 461 468 389 445 448 492 
EE ccs cnaes 580 485 447 472 432 397 437 480 
SS dbcccncews 690 688 702 698 655 703 714 715 
Housing cases: 
MENOUEVOG. .ccccccnues 593 794 645 364 258 84 172 189 
ahs ieeniacements 1, 165 591 600 595 294 246 125 137 
SN a nnsccuces= 312 515 560 329 293 131 178 183 
Indian claims cases: 
Received_.......-..- 50 22 6 12 10 39 28 33 
(CE 6 16 14 7 15 13 7 8 
i iin rsicintnscienenen 413 419 411 416 411 437 458 462 
Water resources cases: 
Nd di choice) c ARMs ii dines Pde edie’ tsaneonas 111 18 7 9 
I F 14 9 16 17 
ce aiaciahdnnntskvhdasye te cadinded biianwela’ 1 88 95 104 95 96 





1 Since Mar. 18, 1957. 








Civit Ricuts Division 
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Workload 
Actual | Estimated 
| 
| 
1957 1958 ! 19592 | 1959 | 1960 
Cases and matters: 
Pending start of period. -_.........-..--]-------- se 143 409 409 335 
AAR heritage Kdothecsieeneloasa~sece ese 887 1, 702 1, 950 2, 000 
NE iti th nn onumntinxienbes exe 621 31,770 2, 024 2, 000 
PRE NIN Cian andanc~ op snaleccsssnnee<- 409 341 335 335 
1 1958 figures cover period Jan. 1, 1958 through June 30, 1958. 
2 1959 figures cover period July 1, 1958 through Apr. 30, 1959. 
3 Includes necessary adjustments for deletions, duplications, etc. 
ANTITRUST DIVISION 
Workload data 
Actual | July 1, 1958 
_ . through 
| | Apr. 30, 1959 
1956 1957 1958 
District court: | 
Civil: | 
Pending beginning of year--_-- TEA a MSS 82 62 72 | 77 
Ph Metin ncnnnked bE bans Hdtk hn teak 25 37 32 12 
DI cineca ha ted salir hate ithn ih bates sc tla este 45 27 27 28 
Pease ome Of Year... ................ nation 2 72 77 | 61 
Criminal: 
Pending beginning of year_...........-.------ 34 35 30 26 
pred...3t.0J.. mh eal snnblas we auedncinkh 23 18 22 26 
| SR es ee ae 22 23 26 23 
Pen On FOR os a ice cUhingeu Uh ot. cbc 8 35 30 26 29 
Court of appeals: 
Pending beginning of year. .......-........------- 1 5 5 3 
caters t an iviceeamminnideaeihilir Manaes mare 6 5 3 2 
I eh ia cea wemaandelin 2 5 5 4 
POEUN COI OE FOOT iio vc niibd on cngclannccenddhene 5 5 3 1 
Supreme Court: 
Pending beginning of year 3 4 4 3 
a ai a ial eee ais 3 5 6 5 
RR ide nunvencanqubecss 2 5 7 5 
PPOMEIE GEOL FORE 4 6 oc icdbbe cnccntbbnncckddtece 4 4 3 3 
Antitrust division— Workload 
Actual 
Apr. 30, 
1959 
1956 1957 1958 
Major investigations: 
Pending beginning of year 280 293 302 315 
hd ibiinsendinnnnnncasenchsthbekncednmesit 143 139 144 105 
EE SE a ee 130 130 131 96 
| 302 315 324 


OE SR oid ccc cccncccccncecanecnncs 293 








Foreign litigation of unit statistical report for the month of May 1959 


CASES AGAINAT TU raymmoen oaomiamec 
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RESTORATION REQUESTED FOR U.S. ATTORNEYS’ AND MARSHALS’ OFFICES 


Senator Jounson. Now, your next item of “Salaries and expenses 
of U.S. attorneys and marshals,” the budget estimate was $22,900,000 
and the House allowed $22,500,000, a cut of $400,000, but an increase 
of $118,000 over the current year’s available funds. 


U.S. ATTORNEYS’ WORKLOAD 


The attached sheet which is a list on the work performed by the 
U.S. attorneys will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The tabulation referred to follows:) 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Work of U.S. attorneys 





Fiscal year Fiseal year 








1958 1959 through 
Apr. 30, 1959 

Cases: 

Pending beginning of year....................-.........- Cccp ules 23, 903 26, 273 

hh aca Rati ae Sire ok ee ee adhe ae ee 55, 058 45, 966 

a, dc Kicnbndndetndidsdaniduindsaganpeloiadirisaycabalnnaine’s 52, 748 43, 819 

Pending end of year.-.-.--..---- Ia ecuiiets pick AR chet ai dts aha alediccbiediglnaks 26, 273 28, 563 
Matters: 

i OO ce abd eulie boner ak abe wail 26, 643 | 25, 028 

iad oleitncice si ccceagraidea banca di. saimneiteegmsmbien al 1338, 107 114, 735 

ee, na dahannetiademaly sabi) allkes cahtes wate nels 79, 707 61, 600 

I 3221 Sd Ss 2d acnuinsipecsiethiuiinunanmisihirmre canal 25, 24, 632 
Collections through Apr. 30, 1959: 

PE RhdhiDiscnninncincnmain wine enns nnn swinitnnebrednuredwnnanndiememnnoyuetane $3, 622, 849, 91 

ei iri nate ancincinns dbummaieinwenddte dite thdeis dn tihitewttltoukeaeth 218, 482. 89 

nn die adadiiindh db Kecidkdonmisbevttaadbile dubisdwcenedalsesncseupenedh 168, 975. 12 

Bi crc ntinnniiaaiwacebeddive déetedcnce ctheltneokwospeaete 12, 780, 618. 29 
Without actual suit or prosecution: 

A A ie A ES kkdstnehiibn anode. gs sexennbe a ekanunesial 394, 550. 45 

I teen, cnepieaeneinne ti éamprieeaihundhneaianerenmnEER Esa whaw 10, 737, 528. 23 

asap saa Ra da ate wh sce cine cdo dn dk nanipin tei eobeceedscoud’ 27, 923, 004. 89 


Basico JUSTIFICATION DATA 


U.S. ATTORNEYS 


The Attorney General supervises and directs all U.S. attorneys and their 
assistants in the discharge of their respective duties. 

It is the duty of each U.S. attorney, within his district, to prosecute for all 
offenses against the United States; prosecute or defend, for the Government, 
all civil actions, suits, or proceedings in which the United States is concerned; 
appear in behalf of the defendants in all civil actions, suits, or proceedings pend- 
ing in his district against collectors, or other officers of the revenue or customs 
for any act done by them or for the recovery of any money exacted by or paid 
to such officers, and by them paid into the Treasury; institute and prosecute 
proceedings for the collection of fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred for 
violation of any revenue law and take such other action as the Attorney General 
shall direct. 


Amount requested 

It is estimated that $13,240,000 will be required to meet the needs for offices 
of U.S. attorneys for the 1960 fiscal year; $10,702,800 for personal services and 
$2,537,200 for other expenses. The increase requested exceeds the amount 
available for 1959 by $492,000. This estimate does not include funds for addi- 
tional positions. 
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General statement 


The U.S. attorneys are not only the field representatives of the Department of 
Justice, they are the sole instruments through which the Federal laws are en- 
forced and administered throughout the 48 States, the Territories, and posses- 
sions. The effectiveness of their work materially influences the degree of respect 
and compliance which the citizenry accords the Nation’s laws. This effective 
ness, in turn, is governed by the assistance furnished to U.S. attorneys in the 
way of personnel and related items. The Department of Justice is involved, 
either tangentially or directly, in most of the problems affecting our national 
life. As those problems increase both in scope and complexity, the work of the 
U.S. attorneys becomes correspondingly heavier and more difficult. The tremen- 
dous increase in land acquisition for military purposes, the ever-increasing 
amount of tax cases, both civil and criminal, the large number of fraud cases 
arising from the various governmental welfare programs are all matters which 
the U.S. attorneys must handle. The coming year will present special problems 
in the field of civil rights, and the Department of Justice through its representa- 
tives in the field, the U.S. attorneys, must be prepared to face and solve them 
adequately through appropriate legal means if we are to maintain the adherence 
of all citizens to the rule of law. This can only be accomplished if the U.S. 
attorneys are furnished with the tools to do the job, i.e., funds sufficient to meet 
the operational needs of their offices. 

Up until 1953, U.S. attorneys’ offices labored under the handicap of severe 
understaffing. This condition led to the accumulation of a tremendous backlog 
of cases and matters which could not be disposed of with existing personnel. The 
first overall inventory of business pending in U.S. attorneys’ offices was conducted 
in 1954. The results of this inventory revealed that a total of 74,972 cases and 
matters were pending as of August 31, 1954. In order to reduce this backlog and 
to bring the Government’s business to a current status, the Department at that 
time launched a backlog drive in which primary emphasis was placed on the dis- 
position of older cases and matters. To render the fullest possible assistance to 
U.S. attorneys in this drive, the Department initiated such changes as the 
delegation of broadened authority to dispose of or settle cases, the establishment 
of improved management and administrative operations, salary increases in order 
to attract and retain the highest caliber of personnel, and closer and more com- 
plete liaison with other Federal agencies. Equipped with these aids, the U.S. 
attorneys succeeded in achieving unprecedented reductions in the backlog of 
pending cases and matters. As of June 30, 1958, the total of pending cases and 
matters had been reduced from 74,972 to 49,362—a decrease of 25,610, or 34.1 
percent. Thus, in less than 4 years the backlog of Government business pending 
in U.S. attorneys’ offices has been cut by over a third. While these results are 
encouraging, the Department hopes that an even higher ratio of reduction will be 
achieved during the coming year. 

Total matters received and cases filed by U.S. attorneys during fiscal 1958 
aggregated 188,165—a rise of 10,275 over the preceding year’s total, or 5.8 per- 
cent. During fiscal 1958, civil cases filed rose 1,651, or 7.2 percent; criminal 
cases filed increased 1,316, or 4.5 percent; criminal complaints filed were up 
3,779 or 3.9 percent; and civil matters received rose 3,529, or 12.1 percent. As 
these figures show the volume of new business received was substantially above 
that of fiscal 1957 in every category. 

Total collections by U.S. attorneys during the fiscal year aggregated $29,187,- 
861. This was somewhat less than the total of $36,092,218 recovered during fiscal 
1957. We are confident, however, that through the exercise of intensive collec- 
tion efforts during the coming year we shall be able to materially increase the 
amount of money recovered on claims due the Government. The 1958 collec- 
tions represent a return to the Government of $2.46 for each dollar obligated for 
U.S. attorneys’ offices. 

Of equal importance with the monetary sums actually recovered is the aggre- 
gate of savings effected to the Government by U.S. attorneys through the defense 
or compromise of suits against the United States. During fiscal 1958, 1,299 
suits against the Government were terminated. In these suits the savings to 
the Government aggregated $81,568,351. This represents an increase of 84.9 
percent over the $44,108,371 in savings effected during fiscal 1957. 

The successful results which have been achieved in the backlog drive have 
also contributed to the alleviation of delay and congestion in the courts. The 
disposition of large numbers of older Government cases from the dockets has 
brought the administration of justice to a more current status thus reducing 
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the waiting period for all litigants, governmental as well as private. As of 
August 31, 1954, there were 10,392 criminal and 23,4138 civil cases pending in 
U.S. attorneys’ offices. In addition, such offices had 18,404 criminal and 22,763 
civil matters pending. As of June 30, 1958, the number of criminal cases had 
been reduced to 7,333 and civil cases (exclusive of tax lien suits) to 16,621— 
an overall reduction of 28.8 percent. Criminal matters were reduced from 
18,404 to 10,736 and civil matters from 22,763 to 14,428—a decrease of 38.9 per- 
cent in the category of pending matters. As indicated in the first paragraph 
of this report, the reduction in total cases and matters pending was 34.1 percent. 
There were 2,867 more criminal and civil cases filed during fiscal 1958 than in 
the previous year, an increase of 5.5 percent. Deposition of cases did not 
keep pace with this volume of new work, and cases pending at the close of the 
year were 9.6 percent above those for fiscal 1957. 

In the first years of the backlog drive, when U.S. attorneys were urged to 
accelerate the disposition of older cases and matters, they very naturally cleared 
out the less complex litigation first. As these cases were terminated, the nature 
of the remaining backlog changed, so that, in general, the hard core of cases 
now pending represents protracted and complex litigation which requires the 
expenditure of much more time and attention for its successful disposition. 
The importance of eliminating delay in the disposition of litigation can be readily 
appreciated when it is realized that each year of delay costs the Government 
between $2 and $2% million in interest charges alone. From this standpoint, the 
very considerable inroads made in the case backlog since 1954 have saved in- 
calculable sums for the Government, while at the same time preparing the way 
for further savings by bringing the existing caseload to a more current status, 

An important aspect of the work of the U.S. attorneys is the acquisition of land 
for Federal purposes. The development and testing of jet planes, guided mis- 
siles, and other modern armament has greatly increased the need for land on 
which to establish the necessary bases. Lands work is perhaps the most time 
consuming of all types of litigation because of the difficulty in locating owners, 
the number of tracts involved in each case, and the consequent number of land- 
owners who must be served with the necessary process, etc. During the past 
year U.S. attorneys received requests for condemnation of 6,796 land tracts, as 
well as requests for acquisition by direct purchase of 9,427 tracts. A total of 
7,883 tracts were acquired through condemnation and 8,071 tracts through direct 
purchase. At fiscal year’s end there were 37,542 tracts pending—28,286 in 
condemnation and 9,256 in direct purchase. As the average period between the 
filing of a complaint in a condemnation proceeding and the final closing of the 
case is over 3% years, it is clear that, aside from the new volume of work 
received in the coming year, the lands work in U.S. attorneys’ offices will remain 
heavy for some time to come. Among the almost 40,000 tracts of land now 
pending are many which involve substantial monetary amounts. As interest in 
cases runs at 6 percent per year, it is incumbent upon the U.S. attorneys to bend 
every effort to keep their lands workload as current as possible. 

It was expected that, in line with the consistent rise which has continued 
through the last decade, tax litigation would increase about 10 percent. This 
expectation was realized and exceeded when such litigation rose 11 percent 
during fiscal 1958. As the amounts involved in tax cases have increased over the 
past 10 years, there has been a corresponding increase in the complexity of such 
work. The aggregate now involved in civil tax cases is approximately $596 
million or more than seven times the aggregate in 1947. The average case 
involves about $150,000 as contrasted with $60,000 in 1947. The very consider- 
able interest charges on such sums makes it mandatory that they be disposed of 
as quickly as possible. Most civil tax work is done by departmental legal per- 
sonnel but the expense attendant upon the litigation, such as printing of briefs, 
travel, communications, etc., is borne by the U.S. attorneys’ offices. The 1,017 
civil tax cases tried last year represent an increase of 13 percent over the preced- 
ing year. This upward trend shows no sign of abatement and an increase of 
similar proportions is anticipated during the coming year. 

U.S. attorneys and their assistants are responsible for the trial of criminal tax 
cases. During fiscal 1958, 665 such cases were commenced. In addition to being 
difficult, complex and time consuming, cases in this category of litigation are also 
expensive to prepare and try. 

In the past 2 fiscal years the number of criminal complaints received has 
increased over 9,000, and there is no indication that this upward trend will sub- 
side. The review of these complaints, the selection of those which are to be 
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tried, and the careful preparation necessary for their trial all add to the gen- 
eral expenses of the U.S. attorneys’ offices. The preponderance of litigation in 
the field offices is criminal in nature and it must be carried forward promptly 
and vigorously in order to achieve effective Federal law enforcement. 

While criminal cases filed each year outnumber civil cases, it is the proces- 
sing of Government monetary claims and the defense of suits against the 
United States which occupy much of the time and effort of the personnel of the 
U.S. attorneys’ offices. Wherever possible, the cost of litigation is avoided by 
arranging voluntary installment payment plans with those who owe money to 
the Government. As a result, the bulk of the moneys recovered each year is 
collected without suit or prosecution. To accelerate the disposition of civil 
cases and matters, the authority delegated to U.S. attorneys to compromise or 
settle such cases and matters has been greatly expanded in the past 3 years. 
While this broadened authority has been of tremendous help to the field offices 
in curtailing the delay formerly attendant upon settlement, it has also added 
to the office workload. It is estimated that about one-third of the amount in- 
volved in pending civil cases (excluding Indian claims, tax claims, and anti- 
trust cases) represents claims against the Government. In approximately one- 
third of these cases, interest will be assessed directly or will be an element 
in the settlement, and such interest will average about 4 percent. While U.S. 
attorneys have been extremely successful in defeating or reducing inflated 
claims against the Government so that recoveries generally average only 10 
percent of the amount claimed, nevertheless the interest on even this small per- 
centage represents a very considerable item of cost to the United States. It is 
the inexorable running of interest which makes it critically important that 
such litigation be disposed of as quickly as possible. 

Results achieved by the U.S. attorneys in the past 4 years in reducing the 
ease backlog and expediting the disposition of pending cases and matters has 
been possible only because the field offices have been given the necessary per- 
sonnel and funds to carry out their responsibilities. To effectively cope with 
the ever-increasing volume of new business in all categories, it is vital that the 
U.S. attorneys’ offices maintain the adequate levels of staffing and appropria- 
tions which have been furnished them up to this time. The operations of the 
U.S. attorneys’ offices have a potent effect on the caliber of law enforcement 
throughout the districts they serve, consequently, it is essential that they be 
given the personnel and the necessary tools to continue the high standard which 
has been established in the field of enforcement of the Federal criminal stat- 
utes. Moreover, the Government’s expansion in the areas of military procure- 
ment, social welfare, agricultural support programs, and related matters makes 
it a party to an ever larger proportion of civil litigation each year and in- 
creases its potential liability to claims. This mass of litigation cannot be ef- 
fectively processed to disposition without a full complement of professional and 
clerical personnel. By providing the U.S. attorneys’ offices with appropriations 
realistically geared to present day economic requirements, the Congress will 
enable them to continue to be not only financially self-sustaining but an im- 
portant source of revenue for the Government, as attested by the $2.46 returned 
for each dollar appropriated last year. 


Detailed explanation by object 


SPIRE ET GUN cag ce cs cece sei ss ea ecsiv men an cas gsiemens neers eee eee ae $111, 100 
To maintain approximately the 1959 level of em- 
NN os ise ha pce tear i koyAga sp GES cae eo eee $70, 200 
Regular pay above 52-week base______-----------__ 40, 900 
NINN moh Ss al Se a ee rer aes 25, 300 


The 1958 per capita cost of U.S. attorneys’ travel 
was $213 times 1,574 (man-years 1960) equals 
$335,300 which is the estimated cost for 1960. 


gg EE a eee eS cae me $310, 000 
RINE CTI, PP CIDR. en ne ee 52, 700 
Replacement of 1958 cost exclusive of postage___.___ $322, 000 
Estimated penalty mail cost due the Post Office De- 
MII sat Sa Boeck ace te es ens i 30, 700 
RIO: UN Sri aic oia ec uaa eee mde eae 352, 700 
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Detailed explanation by object—Continued 














OB akties een ea itd oct el titi eniden nc ctnetinctiion $55, 400 
Bepteacsiient nt: IGS week. o.oo soso ek el $266, 100 
Anticipated increased volume of work. __~~------~- 28, 900 
Mietinahbe  20GQesstsk o3i5 dts eee ee 295, 000 
a iia i sin htt hs sh d- etidcdoegect 239, 600 

@U (Other: comtesetenl serviees...w. 11.2204 5-2-5 74, 700 
Replacement of 1958 costs... .........~..-... i. $557, 300 
Anticipated increased volume of work.----------~- 26, 300 
Rate increase authorized for ordinary transcript_.___ 1436, 100 
PRE OB istics Si hea cee i eee io 619, 700 
Available nts S beckons decide antacid thea bin wikcetintneai 545, 000 

Sa as a dt 6 bis em 0064 Sheds 6 here et Aad ook d Bene 66, 000 

1959 available 1960 estimate 
Increase 
Num-} Amount |Num-} Amount 
ber ber 
BEE TRON... cccvarnaese<sace 20 $7, 080 20 Toe ae 
Dictating machines_--_---- Ries aaa 16 5, 600 16 eee tea c ese 
UGE EPO cbowtbidaséccuscdducks 8 2, 800 8 Re fate 
Typewriters: 
ic. pee ccatiktnenetinanntents 7 30, 225 75 en 
Nore aenceeni eae 75 15, 000 75 76; 000 2s LE 
Photocopying machines... -.--.....-- 25 8, 125 25 S30 bitwadlsecs 
Furniture (post office controlled 
i co fa ek et dene Re inctanie ee 24,000 | 1 $14,000 
Furniture (GSA controlled build- 
EDs fi Sh Shida ds dosconkieceeemtavenbateé~chipedsl<iede« 32, 400 1 32, 400 
Library equipment: | 
ane cell ac winnie Reamer 46,000 |..-.-- 50, 600 1 4, 600 
II, Sire snccduabaducufuscaee 100, 000 |-..--- 115, 000 115, 000 
IIR i do ans cicicd <deied de hen tins 10, 170 |------ ORE A tack. 
MTD) 39 Fodilh silt og | 235, 000 | Lod. | 301,000 |" 66,000 





‘ Justifications for the increases reflected above are as follows: 

Furniture, sesh office controlled buildings, $14,000°.—A continued replacement program of 
old wornout iture at the average rate of $600 per district. 

Furniture, GSA controlled buildings $32, 400*.—Beginning July 1, 1959, this Department 
will take over the purchase of its furniture requirements in the GSA controlled buildings, 
in accordance with GSA Circular No. 160, dated Sept. 8, 1958. 

Over the years repeated requests to GSA for upgrading and replacement of furniture has 
brought some relief. However, the furniture in many districts is in a disgraceful condition 
and often unfavorable comments regarding same are made by persons doing business with 
these offices. Reasonably modern and serviceable furniture will be retained. Funds re- 
quested will provide for replacement of some dilapidated and obsolete items. 

None of the GSA furniture allotment for 1959 is apocitonily earmarked for the U. S. attorneys 
and marshals offices. That agency cannot state the amounts used annually for these offices. 
It seems reasonable,therefore, to provide for the furniture needs in GSA buildings on the 
same basis as in postoffice buildings or an average of $600 per office. 

Library equipment.—Accessions, 4,600:—Law books for new phases of U.S. law, also books 
and reports, etc., on State law. 

Continuations—$15,000:—Will provide for increased number of volumes and prices. For 
example, United States Code Annotated, title 18 now has 6 vols., title 26—10, and title 28—14. 

* These estimates combined represent an average cost of approximately $600 per district. 





1 During March of this calendar year the Judicial Conference of the U.S. courts approved 
a rate increase for the original from 55 to 65 cents and for copy from 25 to 30 cents. 
Funds will also be requested in a supplemental estimate to cover this cost for 1959 fiscal 
year. 
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Detailed explanation by objects—Continued 


11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: Contribution to retirement 





UIE Ps a a bd et eS Se ee otal 1$74, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments- ---- anne can ddbeee 6b eee Seid 2 32, 800 
Total increase over 1960 base---_--- ins odio werd aiel Sic cabies Science cette bam ees 492, 000 


1The increase 1960 over 1959 is actually only $3,300, after consideration is given to the 
underestimate made in the original 1959 budget submission. The 1959 estimate was under- 
ted by $71,400. 
~~ The increase 1960 over 1959 is actually only $14,400, after consideration is given to the 
underestimate made in the original 1959 budget submission. The estimate was under- 


stated by $14,800. 

The understatement of the above costs also applied to the 1958 fiscal year. On pp. 18-20 
of H. Doe. No. 394, 85th Cong., 2d sess., the following justification was given representing 
part of the U.S. attorneys deficit: ““The deficit under the Retirement Act contributions is 
due to an underestimate of the cost when originally submitted to the budget. 

At that time, it was determined that all assistant U.S. attorneys would be subject to the 
2% percent contribution. Subsequently, it was found that many assistants had previous 
Government service and would be covered by the 6% percent Retirement Act contribution, 
therefore reflecting a deficit against the appropriation of 414 percent of their salary in 


each instance.” 
As of Aug. 31, 1958, there were 120 assistant U.S. attorneys subject to the 6%4 percent 
retirement contribution. 


U.S. MARSHALS 


U.S. Marshals, in the discharge of their duties are subject to the supervision 
and direction of the Attorney General and account to him with respect to their 
official actions, the receipt and disbursement of funds, and conditions of their 
respective offices. 

As well as being officers of the Department of Justice, marshals are also 
ministerial officers of the Federal courts. As disbursing officers of the courts, 
they are subject to direction of the Director, Administrative Office of the U.&. 
Courts. 

Generally, the duties of marshals are to attend the terms of Federal courts, 
to execute and serve process, responsibility for the safekeeping and transporta- 
tion of Federal prisoners in their custody, and to act as field disbursing officers 
for the Department of Justice and the Federal courts. Under court order 
marshals offices for the 1960 fiscal year; $6,836,200 for personal services and 
disposition as directed, including the sale thereof. 


Amount requested 


It is estimated that $9,660,000 will be required to meet the needs of the U.S. 
marshals office for the 1960 fiscal year; $6,836,200 for personal services and 
$2,823,800 for other expenses. This estimate exceeds the amount available for 
1959 by $411,000 and the 1950 base by $445,750. The increase reflects additional 
funds for personal services, (exclusive of additional positions) travel, furniture, 
equipment, and other miscellaneous items. 


General statement 


In the past few years there has been an increase in the activities of the courts, 
and this undoubtedly will not only continue but will be increased. Greater de- 
mands are being made of the marshals for service in the courts, including grand 
and petit juries. Accelerated court activities increase the work of the marshal’s 
office. Based on past experience and present trends, it is estimated there will 
continue to be a steady influx of new cases. 

Unlike most activities, which can be conducted on a regularly scheduled tour 
of duty, the marshal’s work must be done without regard to regular working 
hours. The service of process and the execution of arrest warrants, in the 
evenings and on weekends, are commonplace. Certain process which requires 
personal service can only be served when the persons are located, regardless of 
the hour. A tremendous amount of overtime is necessary to carry out the work 
of the office. This involves not only the service of process, but the transportation 
of prisoners, particularly when conveying prisoners from the place of conviction 
to the penal institution for confinement, which, in many cases, must be done on 
weekends because the deputies are needed in the district during the week to 
assist in the service of process, to insure that the court may function without 
interruption, and to handle prisoners between the jail and courthouse. 
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The Executive Office for U.S. Marshals is continuously striving for improve- 
ment in field management and administrative control. Marshals are more 
keenly aware of the need of personally supervising the assignments of their depu- 
ties in such a manner as will result in the better utilization of manpower and 
the elimination of unnecessary travel. 

In the spring of 1958 the executive office inaugurated a system of periodic 
physical examinations for all deputy U.S. marshals. At this time 307 deputies 
have been examined, of whom 277 have been found in good physical condition 
and will be retained in the Service. Twelve have been found to have some 
temporary disability, such as high blood pressure, overweight, etc., which can 
be corrected. These deputies will be required to undergo a second examination 
at the expiration of a 6-months period, to determine whether they will be re. 
tained, retired, or separated. Eighteen deputies have been found unfit for duty, 
and papers have been processed looking toward their retirement. The Depart- 
ment has adopted a liberal policy, in the case of the men scheduled for retirement, 
of allowing them all of their accumulated sick leave, provided, of course, that 
they are not gainfully employed. In addition, they are paid for their accrued 
annual leave. Since nearly all of these men have large amounts of sick and an- 
nual leave to their credit, and their actual separation is deferred for a period 
of time, it has been necessary in most instances to authorize an immediate re- 
placement. In effect, this results, in having two people in one job. This con- 
dition exists in the districts having only a few men. In the larger districts every 
effort is made to wait through the leave period before hiring a replacement. 

The executive office has inaugurated a training course for deputy marshals, 
consisting of physical training, defense tactics (including judo), the use of fire- 
arms and gas, and legal training in the work performed by the deputies. The 
first class was conducted in Washington, D.C., and was composed of 23 deputies 
from the District of Columbia. The second class, now underway, is composed 
of 28 deputies representing the judicial districts of the New England area. Both 
of these classes are composed of comparatively young men. After completion of 
this training for the young deputies throughout the country we propose train- 
ing classes for the older deputies on a modified basis. The second class was 
originally scheduled to meet at the Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., but 
because of the fear of integration problems within the institution as a result of 
the Little Rock problem, the class was shifted to Washington. After the train- 
ing courses get under way we propose to hold annual training classes thereafter, 
with particular emphasis placed on the new men. The present emergency em- 
phasizes the need for training. We propose to use various penal institution 
sites for the training courses since facilities are generally available at those 
points; travel expenses will be kept at a minimum as the men will be drawn 
from within a certain radius of each institution, and transportation cost for 
the purpose of attending the school will he materially reduced, since the depnu- 
ties will, in most instances, commit prisoners to the institution on the same trip. 

The executive office has inaugurated a coordinated svstem of prisoner trans- 
portation, requiring the maximum cooperation possible between marshals, to the 
end that going trips with only one to two prisoners may be eliminated, and that 
prisoners could be picked up from other districts on the return trips. Our 
goal is to achieve maximum economy and eliminate unnecessary prisoner trans- 
portation trips. This is, of course, subject to local conditions and the element of 
time. Juveniles, in particular, cannot be held in local jails for unreasonable 
periods of time while awaiting consolidation of travel. Then too, when sick 
prisoners require hospitalization, and it is possible to do so, they are transported 
immediately to Federal penal institutions rather than to incur large medical 
and hospital bills. In such cases time does not usually permit arranging group 
prisoner travel. 

This office is constantly receiving requests for additional help, both in the 
deputy marshals and clerical assistants categories. Recently an extensive stndy 
of the staffing requirements for the 94 districts was made. We found only three 
which appear to have one clerical assistant each too many. In two of these dis- 
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tricts the surplus is due to the employment of temporary additional help to take 
the place of hospitalized employees. This so-called surplus will be eliminated 
when the local situation improves. In the third office the alleged surplus is due 
to the division of work between two adjacent cities. When a new central build- 
ing is completed, it may be possible to reduce the force by one employee. With 
respect to the other offices, we found many districts understaffed, for example, 
24 districts have only one clerical employee each, and they are in need of assist- 
ance. Seven districts are without chief deputies, although five will be appointed 
as soon as possible. At the present time the two remaining districts, Guam and 
the Virgin Islands do not need additional employees, although there seems to be 
a trend reflecting a recent increase in the marshal’s activities in the Virgin 
Islands which may ultimately justify the need for another employee. 

During the fiscal year 1958 the U.S. marshals service was charged with 53,004 
defendants in custody of which they personally arrested 23,250. More than 
39,000 defendants were terminated by court action and over 18,000 were com- 
mitted to Federal penal institutions. Approximately 1,300 were returned to 
penal institutions as parole violators, conditional release violators, and escaped 
prisoners. The remainder were placed on probation, diverted to local authori- 
ties, cases dismissed, or not convicted. The handling of prisoners is constantly 
increasing in number. In recent years there has been a very definite trend to- 
ward the more vicious crimes. This presents problems since the prisoners must 
be handled with maximum security, which requires the services of more field 
deputies. There has been an increase in the number of prisoners removed from 
the Federal penal institutions, particularly of the maximum security type, in 
habeas corpus proceedings. 

The present conditions existing in some 9 or 10 localities, in connection with 
the beginning of the school year, has required a considerable expenditure for 
employment of special deputies, equipment, travel expenses, etc. It is necessary 
that the Department request a supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 
1959. Since it cannot now be predicated whether similar situations will exist in 
the future, no provision is being made in the budget for the fiscal year 1960. If 
necessary, an amendment to the 1960 estimate will be submitted to the budget 
for consideration, 

Detailed explanation by object 


I IIR" SQN SO lh Maem ln re a ee $266, 900 
To increase the 1959 level of employment by ap- 
proximately 17 map-yeare 8 $201, 500 
Regular pay above 52-week base______------_- 26, 400 


Overtime and holiday pay (replacement of 


Peele CORR) Jckod ade cesnetoss Gee ee ee 11, 000 
Premium pay (replacement of 1958 cost) ~~~ 28, 000 

ct a Se a 93, 900 
Hepiacement Of 1006 Come... - oh ek $1, 727, 700 
PREINIEG BOO oct dc ane eens 1, 727, 700 
RO RNNA RIO ci Acre nerpninrecoenicaiesp geen acai 1, 633, 800 

ue CREM. CCTURPTRCUUNERE ROT VEGI nnn se cscs sen eccrine ccs 11, 800 
menmacentent-of 1968 cost... 162... $328, 000 
Anticipated increased volume of work___-----~- 16, 800 
TOGO NAD O Doo ether ede coche 344, 800 
PET URUIENED RETO es scapes snarl esi meee are et 333, 000 

eI TRIR TE CORE STAGE; SUNIU ROSIN i neces ce seve enn estar mem nee 16, 500 
Replacement of 1958: cost... ........1........ $39, 500 
URI TR on es oe eee 10, 800 
Allowance for increased prices______---------~ 6, 200 
a eee re alana es 56, 500 
a ras andar ata cena hn cae 40, 000 


NN CTR OG a I act ar ar cet 43, 350 
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Detailed explanation by object—Continued 

















1959 available 1960 estimate Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
| 
Num- Cost Num- Cost Num- Cost 
ber ber ber 
OT OIOE  nctcsptncnantsce 100 $5, 000 100 $5,000 |........ it 
ee ae 100 975 100 ol ia 
Leg irons (pairs) ........_.- 50 738 50 TO Voc cuenkn te 
Adding machines_-_..._..- 25 8, 850 50 17, 700 +25 1 $8, 850 
UTES. « cntonccpnann 69 13, 800 75 15, 000 +6 1 1, 200 
Furniture (post office con- 
trolled buildings) .._..._]...._._. G00 }2.23...5 16, 000 +{! 111,000 
Furniture (GSA controlled 
a a a at Ne a Evel 21, 600 +} 121,600 
Motor equipment: 
Automobiles......-.... 10 See F. aki sc cahssi iin. —| 19, 000 
2-way radio equip- 

Rg ite iia ts ani Bias 10 DE otk iia Madsen _ 7, 150 
etree Ricaie 4 Ben Bas icecawe ~ 8, 600 
Miscellaneous. -.-.....|.------ BOG? Fuck... 10, 987 +} 1700 

i eR a a FM Ns cd emietone 88, 000 +! 8, 600 

Less nonrecurring items_._|-.......| —34, 750 |........]--..----- +) Py 750 
ded hada eat ceca hsiani entice 

Increase Over base. -._|_......- 44,650 |_...-.-- 88,000 |.--..--- 43, 350 











1 Justifications for increases reflected above are as follows: 

Adding machines $8,850: Reflects expansion of replacement program for old machines. 

Typewriters $1,200: Reflects continuation of replacement program for old machines. 

Furniture, post office controlled buildings $11,000 *; A continued replacement program for old worn- 
out furniture at the rate of $400 per district. 

Furniture, GSA controlled buildings $21,600 *: See justification for U.S. attorneys. 

Miscellaneous $700: Round-off. 
* These estimates combined represent an average cost of approximately $400 per district. 


11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: 
en CIID oe re cine canneweus 13, 300 








Mandatory increase consistent with increase reflected 1960 
over 1959 for 01 Personal services net : 


Total InCreRae OVEP THOU DOOR ne 6m cer ek ee ncmcnie nie 445, 750 
Less 1959 non-recurring equipment requirements______ 34, 750 
Increase over 1959 appropriations__.__._.___._.._______ 411, 000 


U.S. Marshals— Workload 



































Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 | 1958 1959 | 1960 

cnsttanainae delice clea tah eddie kiibdekedcha hack eh de ba lnsinese 

Service in process: oe - ‘ 

Criminal process warrants etc. served _ - 200, 371 197, 191 \ » c | 
Civil process warrants ete. served.__--| 381, 943 396, 108 |~ 574, 498 | Sco; eae 
Process warrants etc, served by mail.-- 52, 742 53, 216 78, 282 | 85, 000 | 100, 000 
EE th hea iiescck dewmsansensanel _ 635, 056 | 646. 515 652, 780 675, 000 | 700, 000 
— —— = — — 2 ———— = ——_—— 

Cases filed: | 
TNR Died cnevincsenitiencunces 31, 554 31, 554 | 20, 485 32,000 | 33,000 
Fics aOR Rs Ree RwEKKWENs ccnp ensscons 62, 394 )2, 380 7,115 | 73, 000 | 77, 000 
eb belidbniebitadatakoseececonwenn 93, 948 93, 934 | 9%, 600 | “1085, 000 | 0, 000 
Defendants in custody... ..------------ | §2, 373 56.020 | 153,004 | 55,000. 55, 000 
Defendants arrested by marshal_-.-.-- | sskaedecinacansina ears .| 2 23, 250 | 25, 000 25, 000 
Defendants terminated-...-..--------- 42, 447 40, 898 | $39,174 | 43, 000 | 43, 000 
PET CEIGED. neccracesannsescen 136, 430 | 157. 160 | 180. 853 190, 000 200, 000 
I 5s aide ceancinbnninmansnie 138, 189 | 146, 857 | 162, 115 | 180, 000 190, 000 
ERE ee | $477, 604 $491, 176 $532,016 | $600, 000 4 $625, 000 

1 Based on Ist 8 months. 3 Excludes Alaska local offenses. 


2 Based on last 4 months, 4 Based on existing law. 
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UNCONTROLLABLE COSTS OF LITIGATION 


Senator JoHNson. You may continue. 

Mr. Rogers. This increase of $400,000 for salaries and expenses of 
U.S. attorneys and marshals, by and large, covers uncontrollable ex- 
penses, such as the cost of litigation, the cost of transportation, and 
the like. 

Each year we are required, because they are uncontrollable, to come 
back for a supplemental, and we respectfully ask the committee to 
restore that amount so that this courtwork over which we have no 
control can be properly budgeted. 


CASELOADS 


Senator Jounson. What about the caseload in the attorneys’ offices ? 
Will that result in an increase or decrease ? 


CRIMINAL CASES 


Mr. Rogers. Well, the criminal work, I think, remains fairly static. 
I think you will notice from the charts we supplied the committee 
it would appear that the criminal caseload is going down but that 
results from the decrease in the number of wetback cases. 

The fact is the criminal caseload remains fairly constant. 


INCREASE IN CIVIL CASES 


Now the civil caseload is going up each year, the tax work and 
the lands’ work particularly. ‘The tax work has increased almost 10 

ercent a year and there is every reason to think it will continue to 
increase. The lands work is increasing and the land civil litigation 
is increasing. 

I think the answer to the question is: Whereas the actual criminal 
cases are remaining fairly constant the civil caseload is increasing 
all the time. 


DECREASE IN MEXICAN BORDER CASES 


Another reason why the criminal caseload is remaining fairly con- 
stant in addition to the decrease in the wetback cases is that as much 
as possible we work it out with the State and local authorities for 
them to prosecute minor offenses and you will see from the figures of 
the FBI, with respect to prosecutions, that although there is an in- 
crease in the number of crimes, as much as possible, we cooperate with 
the local people and have the local authorities prosecute. Those two 
facts together mean that the criminal caseload remains reasonably 
constant. 

INDIAN CLAIMS CASES 


Senator Bripces. What about the Indian claims, which for some 
time now have been such a serious problem? What is the present 
status of that situation ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is a very serious problem, Senator Bridges. Mr. 
Morton can give you a lot of information on that when he testifies. 
That is a very costly kind of litigation. We have to get all kinds of 
experts and they testify about the values of the land and the value of 
the hunting rights, and so forth. As I say, it is very costly litigation, 
and it is something over which we have no control. 
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Senator Jounson. Now, are there any other questions on Salaries 
and Expenses of the U.S. attorneys and marshals? 


HIGHER APPROPRIATION REQUESTS FOR 1960 


Well. they are getting an increase of $118,000 over the current year’s 
available funds. 

I want to point out that in most of these cases, in many of these 
items the House bill allows more than they had last year, and that 
has been true generally, and has been true for salary increases—the 

salaries and expenses. There are some reg gene 

Now, as with the State Department and the other departments, on 

each part of this bill you have had testimony on they are asking for 
additional people, new jobs, and more appropriations over and above 
what the House gave this year, or over and above what the Congress 
gave them last year. 

Now, are there any other eeu on this item ? 

Senator Dopp. Will we have a chance to inquire about specific items 
later on? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR SPECIAL ORGANIZED CRIMES GROUP 


Now, I want to ask about this $200,000 about this special organiza- 
tion you want to work on organized crime. Why can you not handle 
that through your regular division, Criminal Division? Why do you 
have to have a special staff for that? You have a very competent 
criminal division, do you not? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. And you have enough manpower there to do this 
work in the Criminal Division, and enough district attorneys to carry 
out whatever program you ought to have, and now you want a special 
organization for this. 

Mr. Rocers. I think I would probably have to say “Yes” to that 
question, as a general proposition. 


SPREAD OF CRIMINAL CONSPIRACIES 


The reason we think it is important is, I do not think there has 
ever been a time in my lifetime that I can recall where the criminal 
conspiracies in the country have been more subtle in their operation. 

Senator Jonnson. They may be subtle, but the point is, I do not 
know of a man better prepared to handle it than the topflight man 
which you have at the head of the Division. 


SPECIAL NATURE OF WORK 


Now, if your answer is “We can handle it,” why not stop with a 
“Yes,” and get rid of that $200,000 and have that done with your 
regular district attorneys in your Criminal Division, because the man 
you have at the head of that Division, I assume you think is the best 
equipped man in the country available to you to handle that type of 
work. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, my answer to that is this: If I left the answer 

as“Yes.” Ithink I would be misleading the committee because I think 
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it is “Yes,” we probably could do it,” but I think the way we are pro- 
osing is much more effective. ; 

But I think it is so much more important from the standpoint of 
the national interest to have a great deal of concentration of effort on 
this particular phase of it. 

Senator Bripces. What are you doing on that now? I am curious 
about the setup. 

ORGANIZATION OF SPECIAL GROUP 


Mr. Rogers. What we did, about a year ago, Senator, was to set up 
a special group who would devote all of its time to this field of organ- 
ized crime as distinguished from routine crime. 

Now, most criminal cases develop as a result of a complaint. Some- 
one complains, or you might have an investigator group who, as a re- 
sult of a complaint or a tip or something like that, brings a case to 
the prosecutor, and that is the way the cases are made. 


INFILTRATION OF LEGITIMATE BUSINESS BY RACKETEERS 


As I started to say to Senator Johnson, never in my lifetime have I 
seen the criminal element more subtle in the approach they have taken 
to their activities. 

They have purchased into legitimate enterprises. They have used 
“fronts” to a very successful degree, so that other people are oper- 
ating for them, and the like. 

In other words, this is a good deal different than it was 20 years ago 
in the days of Al Capone. It is pretty obvious we have no shootings 
and that kind of thing, so I believe it is necessary to have the same 
kind of effort, sustained effort, directed to the apprehension of those 
people and the detection of them, and that it is necessary to have peo- 
plespending all of their time thinking of ways to doit. 

Senator Jounson. I quite agree with them in their problem, and I 
quite agree they ought to do something about it. Now, the question is 
this: 

If his answer is “Yes,” why can he not do it with the Criminal Divi- 
sion? This is what it was supposed to do, deal with crime, and I 
thought he had the most qualified and best equipped man in the coun- 
try to head it up, and it seems to me as though you are kind of casting 
a reflection on him if you have to go out and get a bunch of special 
fellows in a special unit. 


RESULTS OF SPECIAL GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


Now what results have grown out of their work outside of publicity 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I think there has been a good deal. 

Senator Jounson. Well, tell me. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Rocers. I will be glad to in just a minute. 

One of the problems in this area has been that each investigator 
group—and there are a lot of them—confines its efforts pretty much 
to their jurisdiction, so that a narcotics agent will be concerned with 
a narcotics violation, and a Secret Service man will be involved in 


counterfeiting, and the FBI will be involved in Hobb’s Act cases, and 
so forth. 
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What we tried to do—and we stated this when we set this thing up 
about a year ago—we tried to coordinate these efforts, try to check 
all the information we can, and try to think of new ways to attack 
crime, and that has been done. I think it has been done rather suc- 
cessfully. 

Now, we have several cases pending as a result of this, but I am not 
at liberty to discuss them much in detail. 


INDICTMENT OF THE APALACHIN MOB 


One is the recent indictment of the Apalachin mob, now pending in 
New York, where we indicted, I think, 27 of those people, and that 
resulted from very intensive work over a long period of time. 

I pointed out to the Appropriations Committee, Senator, last year, 
that there would be no reason to expect a lot of immediate convictions 
because you cannot make a case against organized racketeers and con- 
vict them quickly. It takes a while. 

In the history of successful prosecutions in the field, it shows that 
it is rather time-consuming. 

Now, I think the results to date have been quite good, and I hope, as 
we go along, they will be better. 


GRAND JURY ACTIVITY 


Another thing we are doing is this: We have developed a great deal 
of activity, and we have several grand juries going now against labor 
racketeering, particularly in the Teamsters Union, and we think by 
using antitrust laws that we can make quite a dent in some of the oper- 
ations in the field of labor racketeering. 

Also, as a result to a considerable extent of this particular kind of in- 
terest which this special group has had, we have had a great many 
conferences trying to develop new theories to attack these people. 


INDICTMENT OF TEAMSTERS UNION 


As I say, we have about 10 grand juries going now. We have one 
indictment in Los Angeles against the Teamsters Union as a result of 
this. 

I do not know of any $200,000 or $250,000 which has been more suc- 
cessfully spent than this, and I think if we can continue to succeed 
the committee and the country itself will be very pleased with the 


results. 
QUESTION WHY WORK CANNOT BE HANDLED BY REGULAR STAFF 


Senator Jounson. Now you have made a good statement there 
against crime. We are all against crime. The question I want to 
make, though, for the record, is this: Why can you be better equipped 
against crime with a special group than you can with your regular 
group of experienced topflight men ? 

I understand you have these programs going now. Yousay 10? 

Mr. Rocrrs. No. I was speaking last about the antitrust juries. 
We have, I believe, about eight of those going, and several others, in 
addition. 
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SPECIAL GROUP A PART OF CRIMINAL DIVISION 


Now, I do not want you to think this is not in the Criminal Divi- 
sion. This is just a bit of added effort, and a new approach, but it 
is all under the Criminal Division and is headed by the Head of that 
Division. 

Senator Jounson. Why could you not get along with your regular 
people without setting up a special group under Mr. Wilkey? How 
long do you expect that group to remain in operation? Is it a per- 
manent outfit ? 

Mr. Rocers. As to the money phase of it, I do not know. I think 
the concept ought to be permanent. I think there ought to be a per- 
manent group in the Department of Justice which devotes all of its 
attention to organized crime, racketeering, and if it is just handled 
in a routine way as it has been before, we will never make much of a 
dent in this problem. 

Senator Jounson. Well, I know we have a good group concerned 
with narcotics and Internal Revenue and so forth. 

Mr. Rogers. But, you see, none of those people are prosecutors, 
but are investigators. 

Senator Jonnson. Well, who has done the prosecuting for them ? 

Mr. Rogers. The Department of Justice. 

Senator Jounson. All right, if you can prosecute a Cabinet officer 
or anyone else in the Criminal Division, why do you have to have a 
special man? Why do you not just use them todo that? Why do you 
need a group within a group? Is it because of the special nature 
of the problems involved ¢ 


SPECIAL NATURD OF PROBLEMS 


Mr. Rogers. The special nature of the problems and the fact that 
I think there should be considerable more concentration of effort in 
this field. 

Senator Jounson. Well, it has to be done through your district 
attorneys, does it not ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. Not necessarily. 

Senator Jounson. They handle the grand juries, normally. 

Mr. Rocers. They can, but it depends on the type of case. In the 
Apalachin matter it was not handled by the U.S. attorneys. In the 
first place, it is time consuming. It takes 6 months. 


NUMBER OF LAWYERS IN SPECIAL GROUP AND THEIR BACKGROUNDS 


Senator Jounson. How many lawyers are there in that group? 

Mr. Rocers. Twelve or fourteen. 

Senator Jounson. I think it says 19. However, would you give 
me the number of lawyers you have and the names and their experi- 
ence for the record, those men in this group ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes; I will be glad to. I believe it is contained in the 
House hearings. At the present time, Mr. Andretta says, it is 14. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL’S SPECIAL GROUP ON ORGANIZED CRIME 
LEGAL PERSONNEL 


Milton R. Wessel, White Plains, N.Y., special assistant to the Attorney 
General, Chief, March 21, 1958 (born, New York, N.Y., August 19, 1923): B.A. 
Yale College, 1944; LL.B. cum laude, Harvard Law School, 1948; editor, Harvard 
Law Review,; Signal Corps, U.S. Army, 1943-45; Cahill, Gordon, Reindell & 
Ohl, 1948-53, 1955-58; assistant U.S. attorney, southern district of New York, 
1953-55 ; member, New York, southern district of New York, and Supreme Court 
bars, Association of the Bar of the City of New York, County Lawyers Associa- 
tion, American Bar Association, Federal Bar Association, author ‘Federal 
Pretrial and Jury Trial Procedure.” 

Gerald L. Goettel, Yonkers, N.Y., special attorney, Deputy Chief, April 21, 
1958 (born, New York, N.Y., August 5, 1928): B.A., Duke University, 1950; 
LL.B., Columbia University Law School, 1955; Harlan Fiske Stone scholar; 
student assistant and law clerk, U.S. attorney’s office, southern district of New 
York, 1954-55; AUSA, southern district of New York, 1955-58; lieutenant senior 
grade, U.S. Coast Guard Reserve; member, New York and southern district of 
New York bars, New York State Bar Association, American Bar Association, 


NORTHEASTERN REGIONAL OFFICE 


William Esbitt, New York, N.Y., special assistant to the Attorney General; 
Chief, May 1, 1958 (born, New York, N.Y., December 30, 1910) : B.A., City Col- 
lege, 1930; LL.B., Columbia University Law School, 1933; lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army, 1941-46; Colonel, assistant commander , 77th Infantry Division 
Reserve, 1932-41, 1946—; Legion of Merit, Bronze Star; private practice, 1935- 
41; 1946-53, 1955-58; AUSA, southern district of New York, 1953-55; member 
New York bar; Association of Bar of the City of New York. 

Joseph De Franco, Brooklyn, N.Y., special attorney, first assistant, April 21, 
1958 (born, Brooklyn, N.Y., April 23, 1929) : B.S., Fordham College, 1950; LL.B., 
Harvard Law School, 1954; U.S. Army, 1950-51; law clerk, U.S. attorney's 
office, southern district of New York, 1954-55; AUSA, southern district of 
New York, 1955-58; member, New York and southern district of New York bars. 

Thomas J. Brennan, Hollis, N.Y., special attorney, June 2, 1958 (born, Shelby, 
Mont., January 8, 1929): B.A., University of Washington, 1952; LL.B., Univer- 
sity of Washington, 1955; editor, Washington Law Review; U.S. Marine Corps, 
1946-48, 1950-51; Attorney General’s honor graduate program, Internal Security 
Division, 1955-56; Office of Alien Property, 1956-58; member, Washington State 
Bar; ABA. 

Arthur Goldstein, Huntington, Long Island, N.Y., special attorney, June 26, 
1958 (born, Jackson Heights, N.Y., September 25, 1932) : B.A., Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1953; LL.B., cum laude, New York University Law School, 1956; editor, 
New York University Law Review; Attorney General’s honor graduate pro- 
gram, Office of Alien Property, 1956-58; business and constitutional law instruc- 
tor, George Washington University; member, New York and District of Co- 
lumbia bars; ABA. 

Marvin B. Segal, New York, N.Y., special attorney, September 22, 1958 (born, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 22, 1927): B.A., Haverford College, 1949; LL.B., Yale 
Law School, 1954; U.S. Army Air Force, 1945-46; law clerk, USA, southern 
district of New York, 1953-54; Department of Justice Internal Security Divi- 
sion, 1954-58; member, District of Columbia and Supreme Court bars. 





WESTERN REGIONAL OFFICE 


Lloyd F. Dunn, Los Angeles, Calif., special assistant to the Attorney General, 
Chief, June 3, 1958 (born, Los Angeles, Calif., August 6, 1917): B.A., Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 1941; LL.B., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1948; lieutenant colonel, U.S. Air Force, 1941-46; DFC, Purple Heart, 
Croix de Guerre; private law practice, 1948-51, 1954; European field repre- 
sentative, MRA, 1951-54; chief, criminal division, southern district of Cali- 
fornia, 1955-57; member, California bar, American Bar Association, Beverly 
Hills Bar Association, Federal Bar Association; commander, American Legion 
Aviators’ Post 350; judge advocate, California, 17th district; American Legion; 
president, Catholic Big Brothers, Los Angeles; director, Big Brothers of Amer- 
ica ; vice president, FBA, Los Angeles Chapter. 
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George Patrick Coleman, Pasadena, Calif., special attorney, first assistant, 
November 26, 1958 (born, Los Anglees, Calif., December 15, 1926) : B.A., Loyola 
University, 1949; LL.B., Loyola Law School, 1954; lieutenant, U.S. Naval Re- 
serve; legal officer, LAPD, 1954-57; Los Angeles Department city attorney, 
1957-58 ; private law practice, 1958 ; law instructor, Los Angeles Police Academy ; 
member, California bar, Los Angeles Bar Association, American Bar Association. 

Charles A. Lynberg, Los Angeles, Calif., special attorney, August 10, 1958 
(born, Sioux City, lowa, August 7, 1929): B.A., State University of Iowa, 1954; 
J.D., State University of Iowa, 1957; U.S. Army, 1951-52; Purple Heart; 
Attorney General’s honor graduate program, Internal Security Division, 1957— 
58; instructor, State University of lowa, 1956-57; member, Iowa bar, Iowa 
Bar Association. 

MIDWESTERN REGIONAL OFFICE 


Richard B. Ogilvie, Northfield, Ill., special assistant to the Attorney General, 
Chief, October 16, 1958 (born, Kansas City, Mo., February 22, 1923): B.A., Yale 
University, 1945; LL.B., Chicago Kent College of Law, 1949; editor, Law Review; 
tank commander, U.S. Army, 1942-45; Purple Heart; Lord, Bissel & Brook, 
1950-54, 1955-57; AUSA, northern district of Illinois, 1954-55; special assistant 
to USA, northern district of Illinois, 1955; member, Illinois and northern district 
of Illinois bars, American Bar Association, Federal Bar Association, Illinois 
State Bar Association, Chicago Bar Association, Society of Trial Lawyers, 
Chicago Crime Commission. 

William A. Carey, Chicago, Ill., special attorney, October 29,1958 (born, Bel- 
mont, Mass., May 16, 1982): B.S., B.A., Boston College, 1954; LL.B., Boston 
College Law School, 1957; LL.M., Georgetown University Law Center, 1958; 
editor, Boston College Law Review; Attorney General’s honor graduate pro- 
gram, Internal Security Division, 1957-58; member, Massachusetts bar; editor, 
Annual Survey of Massachusetts Law. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL OFFICE 


Joseph P. Manners, Coral Gables, Fla., special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Chief, June 15, 1958 (born, Atlantie City, N.J., February 2, 1924): B.A., 
LaSalle College, 1949; LL.B. cum laude, University of Miami Law School, 1954; 
editor, Miami Law Quarterly, Florida; Florida assistant attorney general, 1954— 
57; AUSA, northern district of Florida, 1957-58; member, Florida bar; editor 
in chief, First Survey of Florida Law. 

F. William Reeb, Miami, Fla., special attorney, first assistant, December 11, 
1958 (born, Chicago, Ill., 1922) : B.S. magna cum laude, Harvard College, 1946; 
LL.B., Harvard Law School, 1949; USAF ETO, World War II; Bell, Boyd, 
Marshall & Lloyd, Chicago, Ill., 1949-54; 1957-58; Chief, Tax Section, USA, 
northern district of Illinois, 1954-57; member, Illinois bar; American Bar Asso- 


ciation, Federal Bar Association, Illinois Bar Association, Seventh Cireuit Bar 
Association. 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Jounson. Have they submitted to you any specific recom- 
mendations as a result of this study which you requested they make 
this year, in connection with any legislation or any administrative 
changes to combat the new syndicated crime ? 

Mr. Rogers. They have submitted a lot of recommendations to me. 
As I say, some of them resulted in indictments. We have had a lot 
of discussion about the way this should be done and we think that it 
ought to be phased in a little bit closer to the U.S. attorney’s office, 
and we are in the process of doing that now. 

_ Senator Jonnson. I am glad to hear that. That is what I am try- 
ing to get at. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, we do not think there should be any divided 


effort. We think those people working on it should spend all of their 
time on it. 
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LOCATION OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Jounson. Where are these people primarily located ? 

Mr. Rocers. New York, Miami, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

Senator Jounson. And this year they spent practically all of their 
time getting organized, that is the fact of the matter, that most of this 
year they have spent getting organized ¢ Q 

Mr. Rogers. I would not say “organized,” in the sense they are just 
getting their offices set up, but they have organized i in the sense they 
are getting some indictments. They have been working all the time 
and I think it has been real successful. I would not want anybody to 
think that I do not think they are working, or that this is working. 
I think it is working quite well, and if we can continue it, I think it 
will be a wonderful thing for the country. 


CONTINUATION OF ACTIVITY 


Senator JoHnson. Do you expect to make this a permanent group! 

Mr. Rocers. As I say, it should be permanent, in my opinion, and 
there should be a group of people devoting all of their time to figur- 
ing out ways to concentrate on organized crime. 

Senator Jonson. Now is that not what the Crime Division does? 

Mr. Rocers. No. The Criminal Division supervises all routine 
things and most crimes come to the attention of the Department 
of Justice by way of complaint, and this matter here is entirely differ- 
ent. We have a lot of novel theories that we are using to attack 
these people. The antitrust theory, for example, and if it works 
it will be of tremendous benefit. 


NEW APPROACHES TO PROSECUTION 


For example, we think—and we are going to try this out in court, 
that if a labor racketeer coerces an employer or two employers into 
doing things that the two employers could not do themselves by 
conspiring with each other, that he has violated the antitrust laws. 

If the labor racketeer comes in and says to employer A, “This is 
your territory and you have to work within this territory”, and he 
says to employer B, “This is your territory and you stay here”, and 
he tells employer A, “You charge so much” and tells employer B, 
“You charge so much,” and also says, “If you do not do it, watch 
out,” then we think this is a violation of the antitrust laws, because if 
A and B did that together, if they conspired together with that man, 
and allocated territories and set up prices, they would violate the 
antitrust laws and we think we can use this theory against labor 
racketeering. 

As I say, we have a lot of cases before the grand jury, a lot of 
evidence being presented before the grand jury. Part of the theory 
involved is before the special group. We are trying to think of new 
theories to attack organized crime and I think if we sit back just 
like we have been doing over the years, waiting for complaints to 
come in, and prosecuting the complaints, we will not have done our 
duty for the country. 
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RESULTS PRODUCED BY SPECIAL GROUP 


Senator JoHnson. Would you care to submit for the record the 
efforts of this special group ? 

Mr. Rocers. Well, I will be glad to. AsTI say, in this Appalachian 
effort, we have 27 approximately there. We had one in New Jersey, 
and some of these antitrust cases, although they have been handled 
by the Antitrust Division in part, they resulted from conferences 
that the special group set up to try to evolve new theories. 

(The information is as follows :) 


List of prosecutions by special group in organized crime and racketeering section 
of criminal division’ 




















| l 
Defendants District Violation Status 
James Vincent La Duca.| Buffalo, N.Y-....-.---.--.....- Taft-Hartley violation. __.___- Awaiting trial. 
Dominie Alaimo-__------ ey a a RE SPR RRR Rs eT Convicted. 
Pasquale Pagano. _.--.. Southern District, New York _| Contempt_.......-......_._-. ! Do. 
Charles Curcio--_ ------- NE AONMOE n ccattiaon maaan icra Uw nana a aan skigananteaagae Do. 
John Montana, Jr__--.- Southern District, New York Portrys i. iia.s Bie b abhi dacs Awaiting trial. 
Frank DeSimone_-_.-.--| Southern District, California..}| Contempt ........._...______- | Convicted. 
Giacomo Reina_........} Southern District, New York..|.....do.___-__._-__-__________- Do. 
Met ABs. canncsasenes Southern District, California.._| Wagering tax ~-a---2-- Awaiting trial. 
Joseph Bronge.-_.------- Chicago, Tl. ..................| Perjury dhee<vcdsexeanaal Do. 
Joseph Magliocco- ------ Southern District, New York. |-_--- hind nd dik teed eee Do. 
Joseph Profaci......-.-- . 4 Do, 
Pasquale Turrigiano- -__ : Do, 
Joseph Bonanno. -----.- vkinuen dens wise kee Do. 
Russell A. Bufalino--___- 5 Do. 
Ignatius Cannone ___---- be Do. 
Paul C. Castellano- - _- Do. 
Joseph F. Civello__.__- “ Do. 
Frank Cucchiara . -.--.. aera Do. 
John A. DeMarco Do. 
Frank A. DeSimone-.--_.|_--.-.- Mina 66 dbb tan Adie eae Set SiQiek scan th ibeedaaa kasd Do. 
Natale Evole...........|-...- Wisin iis cn csike hee ahh ahaa a ee inncsancenta ahead ane a Do. 
Salvator Falcone... ....|...-- GIO bik: sth dacelickccend bec ite oie) Md stkadaddeeskiaeedd Do. 
Joseph Ida--.--_- i ite a ah Riis eaniitdy eee <acsigie ean i ininiy a thnc ded ania Do. 
James V. La Duca.-.-.-..|-..-.- Cieccictadteddasscnasamh oe iat. nk scuiateaeoes Do. 
Louis A. Larasso--.......|..--- scsiot<dbaed cciihewtk nae beaks hasnt 5s 408 isti icetedads Do. 
Carmine Lombardozzi-.}__--_- Monk dal tania Scan Pace eae Sih a eo ee ee Do. 
Antonio Magaddino- -__|____- WP hind dhkseobuldkdakdeddak tidus ct Sei ee Do. 
Joseph Magliocco.......|...-- ine ta cal dia aad Be GO il i hu be Do. 
Frank T. Majuri--......|....- NOs i cue sedan aus tanteeaed ee ee eae Do. 
Michele Miranda----...-|-.--- Lt sensei odiaatereaat ola Eee OB... i ncncacchpabsbeumatea Do. 
John C. Montana__.....|...-- a teccennntnusendiaaeschiaua aa aceite atine seenaannae Do. 
Jenn Ormento........../....- Stk. cin agin wingiimkaeammin bakete! OU... cka ch nceedamedamane Do. 
James Osticoo..........|..... Its ba cs a cndes. wenn dienes Seabee eine iabisthisanin’: secamateeats Do. 
Joseph Profaci..........]....- cs aus Suicaisio wane ccm atigcie tei MeN is peatcisinnicaaciarearan Do. 
Anthony P. Riela..-.-._|...-- WN aes, cs aieie bcdraiid Grati dee tonics Oicicateude sausatecnkabemaaie Do. 
Jom T. Scalish.........|...-- ORE gash wctinchidanhdees cane leh 5. ncieeiinnme ces Do. 
Angelo J. Sciandra__--.-.- aati Ms a ea ee arden alia wea adeno area Nei icishadwaktubhenetannanel Do. 
Simone Scozzari_-__....|....- MOA io sdb cic i ssa i indakccnbddaecdisucgats Do. 
Pasquale Turrigiano._..}..._- OO ck le sil ee ee MGs cts toate Do. 





1 List represents a total of 10 separate cases. The first 9 are each individual cases and from the tenth 
name listed to the last name listed comprises the tenth case. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF LOCATION OF PERSON NEL 


Senator Jonson. Is there any significance in the location of these 
people? Is that where you have the most of your trouble? Is it be- 
cause of the geography or is it because of the activity in that area? 

Mr. Rogers. The activity in that area; yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. What type of background do these people have 
that are in this specialized activity ? 

Mr. Rocers. I think almost without exception they are former pros- 
ecutors, people who have had a lot of experience in prosecutions. 

Senator Jounson. District attorneys or assistant district attorneys? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right, sir. 


41889—59——-38 
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RELATIONSHIPS WITH M’CLELLAN COMMITTEE 


Senator JouHnson. Do they play a special part in connection with 
your coordination with the McClellan committee ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes; in the sense that we follow the McClellan com- 
mittee hearings very closely, and what I ask my people to do is to take 
all of the evidence we have and try to figure out, based on all the 
evidence, a theory that we can get started on. We know certain people 
are criminals. We know they have been for a long while and rather 
than waiting and finding out if we can make a case against them we 
figure out a theory. 

For instance, somebody comes in with a tax case or somebody has a 
complaint about a Hobb’s Act case, and we try to figure out from all 
the evidence we have the area of vulnerability of these people, and 
then try to make a case. 

For example, the Hobb’s Act case, the average businessman is afraid 
to complain about. We try to get leads where this is happening and 
then try to figure out ways to encourage the business people to com- 
plain and we do that quietly, and we think in that way we can develop 
something. 

We have had very good cooperation from the investigative agencies, 
the Narcotics Division, and the FBI. 

Senator Jounson. What I want is the special relationship of this 
group to the McClellan committee. 

Mr. Rocers. As I say, we follow it closely. 

Senator Jounson. I know you do, but I am asking this: If this 
group—if something happens in the McClellan committee hearings, 
what do you do through this specialized group ? 

Mr. Rocers. Well, we do it either through the special group or the 
group headed by William Hundley. He has some people sitting in on 
the McClellan committee, and if it is the kind of thing that fits in 
with what they are doing we turn it over to them, and if not, he pur- 
sues it, and we try to take everything that is developed and see if we 
can make a case of it. 


INDICTMENTS AS RESULT OF REVELATIONS BY M’CLELLAN COMMITTEE 


Senator Jonnson. This group that you have with you now, the 
group headed by Mr. Wilkey, have they attempted to secure indict- 
ments as a result of any of the revelations of the McClellan 
committee ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, we have one case, and you probably recall reading 
about where the newspapers made payoffs to racketeers getting paper 
deliveries. We have a grand jury going as a result of the McClellan 
revelations. 

Senator Jounson. Where did you say these four activities were! 

Mr. Roerrs. One in Chicago, one in New York, one in Los Angeles, 
and one in Miami. 


WHY ACTIVITIES CANNOT BE MERGED WITH REGULAR UNITS 


Senator Jounson. Do you think they can be better handled through 
this special group than through the regular Attorney General’s Crim- 
inal Division because they are highly specialized in a new method 
of operation ? 
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Mr. Rogers. I think, as you pointed out, Senator, they will be 
passed into the U.S. attorney’s office and it is not separate from 


them. 
FRICTION BETWEEN UNITS 


Senator Jounson. Do you have any friction there that you are 
aware of, or any feeling that.their work is being duplicated? Are 
there any jealousies involved that you have heard about or know of! 

Mr. Roeers. Well, I think there might always be a little of that in 
setting up a new organization, but I think that is pretty well resolved. 
As I say, in any setup there is always some hard feelings, but I think 
that is pretty well behind us. 

Senator Jounson. Any questions, Senator Bridges ? 

Senator Brinces. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dopp. No questions. 


CRIMINAL DIVISION 


Appropriations, 1959 





NNN a ca Samara cs a per ean nis a nailed ag cn $1, 454, 920 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases (Public Law 85-462) __ 124, 100 
ORO IUE Depts eu oes eel See eee SS et 1, 579, 020 
UNE CE ORR oS i a cla ee i a 1, 618, 000 
PECTONNOS 5 Oe poediwe Hoth See eee oe fee Se 38, YSO 


The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Criminal Division has re 
sponsibility for and supervision over the enforcement of Federal criminal laws 
generally, including laws relating to criminal practice and procedure, and has 
general direction and supervision over U.S. attorneys with respect to the con- 
duct of criminal prosecutions involving violations of Federal criminal statutes 
such as those relating to counterfeiting and forgery; bribery; customs; fire- 
arms; extortion; impersonation; kidnaping; larceny and theft; liquor; national 
banking and bankruptcy; narcotics; passports and visas, except those involving 
subversives; perjury; postal matters; antiracketeering; white-slave traffic; 
securities; slot machines and wagering taxes; fair labor standards; labor- 
management relations; crimes on the high seas and Government reservations, 
and criminal frauds against the Government. 

This Division also has supervision over all civil and criminal litigation aris- 
ing under the immigration and nationalty laws, except Japanese renunciation 
proceedings and suits under the Tucker Act, and all litigation under the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. It also handles libels and civil penalty actions, in- 
cluding petitions for remission or mitigation of penalties and forfeitures, of- 
fers in compromise and related proceedings under the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
Contraband Transportation Act, customs laws, Export Control Act, Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act, Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act, Federal Seed Act, Federal Trade Commission Act (where foods, drugs, 
or cosmetics are involved), Gold Reserve Act, Hours of Service Act, laws relat- 
ing to liquor, narcotics, gambling, and firearms, Locomotive Inspection Act, 
Prison-Made Goods Act, Safety Appliance Act, Standard Container Act, Sugar 
Act of 1948, and 28-hour law; offers in compromise of criminal and tax liability 
under the Federal alcohol, internal revenue liquor, narcotics, and marihuana 
laws pending criminal cases; extradition proceedings and habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings relating to the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

The Division coordinates generally enforcement activities directed against 
organized crime and racketeering, enforces the registration requirements of the 
Slot Machine Act, and maintains registrations thereunder. 
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The Division is also responsible for the preparation of briefs and arguments 
in the Supreme Court on assignment by the Solicitor General. 


Amount requested 


It is estimated that the Criminal Division will require $1,618,000 to carry on 
its program for 1960. This is $38,980 more than will be needed in 1959. The 
differences are as follows: 





1. Maintenance of necessary employment level___-____-_______-______ $27, 900 
2. Salaries for additional compensable day___-..-..-_--------.--.__-_ 5, 300 
i TR tah hain bie he elit eg hs tie nie he ndiddnn mene 3, 100 
A REE ON I hcl cgnthivchs danke cin neennmenemetinigiaine 2, 500 
a iad tect acs tae eer een mn ris ca pain ie ean wnpceore Bes eo nsichaasatmaoniidlems —1, 620 
mh sCemereeaseerce rorromens Tuna... heise 38, 980 

Bet SOIR ccetindinititd tinea tewinisemcmnnnndsdenstanntitbindenie $38, 980 


General statement 
The additional $38,980 over our 1959 budget is essentially for the development 
and expansion of our special group combating organized crime and for the 
maintenance of our regular Organized Crime Racketeering Section in its in- 
creased activity of directing a long range, continuous program against syn- 
dicated criminal elements. 
SPECIAL GROUP 


This special group is a temporary force of attorneys supplementing the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section in its continuing drive on organized 
criminal activities. 

The temporary nature of the operation and the need for experienced per- 
sonnel to commence immediate prosecutions and grand jury investigations has 
necessitated a high salary level for both professional and nonprofessionals of 
this group. 

Coordination of reports from Federal and State investigative agencies in order 
to give a full and nationwide appraisal of the workings of the criminal syndicate 
has been a major effort. The activities of the major racketeers are being ex- 
amined from all angles to determine weak points for further investigation, and 
to develop for immediate prosecution any possible violations of Federal criminal 
laws. Eight attorneys and five secretaries are presently working with the 
group and it will shortly be expanded further. 

The creation of field offices in the Federal buildings in Los Angeles and Miami 
and partial location of the New York office in the Federal building has main- 
tained lower office expenses but grand-jury transcripts, travel and communica- 
tion expenses all remain at a high level from the very nature of the work. 

No caseload statistics are yet available for this group, as its operations have 
not reached that scope but a heavy workload is anticipated as concentration is 
centered on the 100 top hoodlums. 


ORGANIZED CRIME AND RACKETEERING SECTION 


The Organized Crime and Racketeering Section supervises and assists in the 
enforcement of statutes relating to liquor, gambling, narcotics, white slavery, 
and racketering of all kinds. In addition to the enforcement of criminal 
statutes many laws carrying civil penalties are handled as well. 

During the 1958 fiscal year this section has placed special emphasis upon 
the suppression and prosecution of crimes committed by racketeering elements 
and its activities have been implemented to cut across the entire field of the 
Federal criminal law administered by the Criminal Division. 

In addition, new legislation specifically designed to cope with the activity 
of the racketeering fraternity has been proposed to the Congress and its enact- 
ment will greatly increase the work and productivity of this section. 

To supplement the work of the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section a 
special group has been set up in New York to concentrate particularly on the 
activities of the top 100 hoodlum racketeers. 

In the narcotics field, during fiscal year 1958, there were 1,524 field cases 
reported for prosecution involving the arrest of 1,815 defendants as compared 
with 1,830 such cases and 1,819 defendants reported in fiscal 1957. (This does 
not include cases involving the smuggling of narcotics or the failure of narcotic 
addicts and violators to registration before departing from or entering the 
country.) 
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There was also a precipitous rise in the number of cases involving the failure 
of narcotic users, addicts, and convicted violators to register upon departing 
from or entering the country, with 219 arrests being made for this offense. 
Since this was the first full year that the law requiring such registration 
was in effect, there are no comparable figures for the prior year. Inasmuch 
as the constitutionality of the statute has now been sustained on the appellate 
court level, it is anticipated that prosecutions for this offense will continue about 
the level experienced in fiscal 1958. 

Likewise, the number of narcotic smuggling investigations made by the cus- 
toms service increased substantially over the previous year. This will undoubt- 
edly have the effect of increasing the number of cases handled by the Depart- 
ment especially since the customs service contemplates increased efforts in this 
area and has fully staffed its Investigative Division. 

In the gambling field, violations of the wagering tax laws continued at the 
same rate as in the prior year (547 cases as compared with 545) and it is not 
expected that there will be any reduction in activity. Moreover, the ruling 
of the Supreme Court in Calamaro y. United States may prompt many defen- 
dants who would otherwise enter pleas of guilty to interpose the legal defense 
afforded by that case and thus increase the number of contested cases. Con- 
versely the number of cases involving evasion of coin operated gambling device 
taxes, fell off to a substantial degree (220-104). However a proposed broaden- 
ing of the Slot Machine Act, to comport with present gambling practices and to 
prohibit foreign shipment of gambling devices would increase substantially 
our workload in this regard. 

A substantial amount of the work, including determinations of petitions 
for relief from forfeiture submitted to the Attorney General, is only partially 
reflected in the caseload figures. In this respect our workload has shown a 
substantial increase (25 percent) with 251 such petitions being received in the 
past year as compared with 202 for the year before. Likewise, compromise 
settlements in revenue cases, increased last year. 

All phases of our liquor field violations were up over the previous year. 
Defendants recommended for criminal prosecution under the internal revenue 
liquor laws during fiscal 1958 totaled 10,181 compared with 9,515 in 1957. 
Indictments and informations were filed against 7,346 in 1958, which represented 
an increase of 681, or about 10 percent over the previous year. While the total 
of seizures of vehicles fell off to a slight degree (4 percent), with 2,563 seized 
last year as against 2,816 the year before, the number of such seizures re- 
quiring judicial action to consummate the forfeiture did not diminish to any 
perceptible degree. In addition, there were 39 defendants referred for prose- 
ecution under the Liquor Enforcement Act of 1936 (introduction of liquor into 
dry States) an increase of 3 over the prior year. 

Thus it can be expected that the increases enumerated above in enforcement 
activity in the liquor field will reflect a consequent increase in our prosecutive 
activity this year. 

Should proposed legislation in the labor field be enacted, our work in that field 
would be increased by a substantial amount. 





Actual Estimated 


Caseload statistics 











1957 1959 1960 
Pending beginning of year_........-......-..-.----.---- 23 23 
I i cc abeaie 850 875 
ET NINE WON. Sos noc cnuscocnsaccuneoswos 850 875 
ne xpiuaneaedcniacanmed 23 23 





1 Case recording set up in this section on May 14, 1957. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATION SECTION 


The Section supervises and assists U.S. attorneys in the enforcement of the 
(1) criminal, and in many instances the civil sanctions of statutes providing 
for the regulation of private activity under the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Federal executive departments and executive agencies, (2) criminal and 
civil sanctions of the smuggling and customs laws (except violations involving 
narcotics), and (3) all litigation arising under the immigration and naturaliza- 
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tion laws. It also handles all matters involving international extradition com- 
ing before the Department of Justice. 

With respect to the regulatory statutes, cases arising under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act constitute the largest single category of the workload. 
Such matters involve criminal prosecutions, condemnation proceedings, injunc- 
tion suits, and judicial reviews of administrative decisions. In fiscal year 1958 
there were 1,407 new cases, as compared with 1,110 in the previous year. This 
increase of over 25 percent was due to a 25 percent increase in the appropriation 
of the Food and Drug Division of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the substantial addition of investigative personnel. As this per- 
sonnel becomes more experienced, an even greater increase in our workload 
may be expected in fiscal 1959 and 1960. 

During fiscal 1958, matters arising under the so-called wire tapping statute 
and the Universal Military Training and Service Act were added to the as- 
signment. These two categories represented an increase of 254 matters. 

A consistently heavy workload is also experienced with regard to the numer- 
ous other regulatory statutes, particularly under those administered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Treasury Department. Examples are the Motor Car- 
riers Act, Safety Appliance Acts, Hours of Service Act, Explosives and Danger- 
ous Articles Act, Meat Inspection Act, Animal Quarantine Act, 28-hour law, 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the various agricultural acts, and the customs laws. 
Several hundred cases a year arise in a number of these categories; and a sub- 
stantial workload is also experienced under such statutes as the shipping, navi- 
gation, and pollution laws, the fish and wildlife conservation laws, the Con- 
nally Hot Oil Act, and the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

There was a decrease in the caseload figures for fiscal year 1958 from 1,217 
to 1,012 in the field of immigration and nationality, but no corresponding de- 
crease in the workload. This decrease was due to a continuation of the reduction 
of the large backlog in declaratory judgment cases by Chinese claimants to 
American nationality filed prior to the expiration of the Nationality Act of 1940, 
and the decline in the number of suits filed to test deportation orders. How- 
ever, there was no abatement in the cases with complex issues. 

The State Department referred 418 recommendations for the institution of 
suits for cancellation of naturalization under section 340(d) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, an increase of 206 over the preceding year. It is expected 
that the number of such referrals during the fiscal years 1959 and 1960 will not 
exceed 300. On the other hand, the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
during 1958 conducted about 10 percent more deportation hearings than in 1957, 
which should lead to an increase in the number of suits for judicial review. 
The tightening of controls on crewmen may also result in more deportation 
orders and the enactment of legislation for the relief of Hungarian refugees 
will probably result in some additional exclusion proceedings and subsequent 
suits to test the validity of exclusion orders. These factors should result in 
the workload in the immigration field for 1959 and 1960 continuing at the same 
high level as that for 1958. 

A substantial part of the workload of the Section, is not reflected in the case 
figures. This type of work is made up of the review of proposed legislation 
and bills introduced in Congress and the handling of matters involving inter- 
national extradition. 

The section reviewed and furnished comments on approximately 70 legislative 
proposals in 1957 and inquiries about extradition matters increased again the 
past year as has happened each year since the end of World War II. 

The overall picture for this section is one of continuing heavy activity during 


1960. 





Caseload statistics administrative regulations section 





Actual Estimated 
1959 1960 
Cases pending beginning of year.................- 36 36 
Cases received during year__..........._____- 1, 430 1, 430 
Cases terminated during year.._............-...._-..-- 1, 430 1, 430 
Cases pending during year. ..........................-- 36 36 36 





| { 





£ | Includes cases on liquor, narcotics, gambling, and custody matters no longer handled by this section. 
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FRAUD SECTION 


During fiscal year 1958, the Fraud Section received 278 new cases and closed 
284 cases. It is anticipated that new cases received will increase to 300 in the 
current fiscal year and to approximately 320 new cases in fiscal year 1960. f 

There has been a decrease in the workload in numbers of cases handled by this 
section over the previous fiscal year. During the 1958 fiscal year a substantial 
decentralization of case handling and supervision to U.S. attorneys was accom- 
plished. This resulted in more effective use of manpower, elimination of delay 
and avoidance of unnecessary duplication or professional effort. While this 
procedure lowered the number of cases handled, it has afforded an opportunity 
to give more prompt and complete attention to the problems in the major cases 
which all continue under our supervision. This elimination of duplicate control 
and nonessential review and the resultant speedier handling of cases in the 

Section and the offices of the U.S. attorneys has helped reduce the delay in 
bringing these cases to trial. In addition, it has permitted its personnel to 
perform a wider range of service for the U.S. attorneys. Attorneys in the 
Fraud Section now aid in preparing the more significant fraud cases for trial, 
including the preparation of indictments, pleadings, and memorandums of law. 

We have been able to accomplish this reduction in workload figures without 
sacrificing awareness of and the processing of the bulk of the criminal cases 
and matters in the field. In the past fiscal year, 10,700 letters, reports, memo- 
randums and other pieces of correspondence were received in the Section. All of 
the correspondence was examined to determine the existence of problems and to 
maintain an awareness of the overall operations even where further handling 
was not deemed necessary. The processing of all matters and cases in this 
Section necessitated the preparation and transmission of 1,862 letters, telegrams, 
and memorandums of all types during the past fiscal year. 

The intensified enforcement program of the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission continues to produce complex and time consuming security fraud cases. 
These cases, with their serious financial impact on the large body of the investing 
public through complicated schemes and flagrant misrepresentations, require 
careful analysis and lengthy preparation. 

In addition, the Postal Inspection Service and other sources have uncovered 
a resurgence of widespread business opportunity frauds utilizing the U.S. mails. 
Again, a large body of the buying and selling public have been affected by these 
schemes which are designed to extract advance fees for the purported sale and 
purchase of businesses, real property, and services through false and misleading 
mail solicitations and newspaper advertising, as well as from high-pressure 
salesmen. 

However, the greatest volume of workload, both in numbers and complexity, 
is in the field of Government procurement fraud. This volume continues at a 
high level and will undoubtedly increase with accelerated defense efforts. In 
procurement, the necessity of spreading the production burden through subcon- 
tracting has highlighted a somewhat novel type of fraud. Commonly referred 
to as commercial bribery, it involves the illicit payment for the award of sub- 
contracts and the passing on of the expense of those payments to the Govern- 
ment through cost-reimbursable prime contracts. While there has been a 
statutory proscription against such payments since 1946 (41 U.S.C. 51-54), it 
has only been through recent prosecutive efforts that the Government has been 
able to obtain a judicial determination of the application of the statutes to cer- 
tain types of contracts. It is anticipated that further investigations and 
prosecutions will result from these decisions. 

The multibillion-dollar public roads program has also opened up an increas- 
ing number of investigations into irregularities connected with Federal interest 
and financial support. 

Caseload figures should remain fairly constant during fiscal year 1960, but 
actual work responsibility and performance is expected to continue increasing. 














Actual | Estimated 
Caseload statistics ieee eee 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
Cases pending beginning of year____.....----_.._---____- 25 | 13 7 15 
Cases received during year.....-....-____- Ee elias 302 278 300 320 
Cases-terminated during year_._..........-.----------- 314 284 292 316 
Cases pending end of year...........-......-...-------- 13 7 15 19 
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GENERAL CRIMES SECTION 


The General Crimes Section handles enforcement matters arising in connection 
with almost 535 statutes including the offenses of extortion, bribery, perjury, 
conflict of interest, embezzlement, bank robbery, counterfeiting and interstate 
transportation of stolen property. In fiscal year 1957 the Section handled a 
total of 616 new cases while during fiscal year 1958, 609 new cases were received, 

In addition to the workload represented by case statistics the General Crimes 
Section services a great many additional matters. While Congress is in session 
one of the more important functions of the Section is to review and comment on 
the bills introduced. During the past fiscal year the Section commented on 72 
separate pieces of legislation. During the same period 312 letters from the public 
were answered and an appreciable amount of time was spent in conference with 
citizens who called at the Department regarding matters involving statutes ad- 
ministered by this Section. 

Approximately 24 memorandums for or against appeal were also prepared dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. Twelve hundred other matters were reviewed and closed 
by the attorneys in the Section with 766 of these matters relating to bribery, 
perjury, obstruction of justice, conflicts of interest and other work within the 
jurisdiction of the Government Operations Unit. Reviews of bankruptcy files, 
train-wreck violations, and violations of the destruction of aircraft were other 
important categories covered. Furthermore, the Common Crimes Unit received 
1,293 new reports by examiners showing irregularities in banks under Federal 
jurisdiction. 

In addition to the foregoing the Common Crimes Unit handled difficult jurisdic- 
tional problems which frequently arise in connection with the jurisdiction of 
the Federal and State Governments over military and naval reservations, air- 
bases, national parks, veterans’ hospitals, post offices, and Indian reservations. 
The admission of Alaska into the Union will raise further problems concerning 
the status of vast areas of Government lands in the new State. 

While Alaskan problems will eventually disappear, it is anticipated during the 
transition period that we will be called upon to render additional assistance in 
establishing policies and aiding in the drafting of their new codes in preparation 
for the orderly changeover of criminal law enforcement from the Federal Goy- 
ernment to local offices. 

The wide range of activities of this Section cause the caseload to remain fairly 
constant and the same high volume of cases as in past years can reasonably be 


anticipated. 





Caseload statistics 





Cases pending beginning Of yeOr 2.22.00. .ccccecedoccescccccececcesece 14 50 35 30 
Ne I ND ins sr 5 span jin ond gtndddenpnepenenp sip pamoes 616 609 615 615 
ee cmtenniheaennan ine tiupeathme whine ” = = “ 
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TRIAL STAFF 


At present all members of the staff are fully occupied in the preparation or 
trial of cases involving the Division. 

Typical of current trial staff assignments are the following: 

Three attorneys have been regularly assigned to the trial of the series of cases 
involving the Tobyhanna Signal Depot at Scranton, Pa., two have been active 
on these cases for over a year. 

Two other lawyers have spent almost 4 months conducting a grand jury 
investigation in Los Angeles investigating the death of a narcotics agent. 

The grand jury investigating FCO Commissioner Mack and the award of 
various television channels was directed by members of the trial staff as have 
a number of other special grand juries. 

Additional personnel have been assigned to cover labor racketeering and 
other hearings of congressional committees in order to maintain speedy liaison 
between the two governmental branches. 

The head of trial staff is presently preparing a highly technical fraud indict- 
ment for presentation to the District of Columbia grand jury. 
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The amount of cases involving the trial staff is the most difficult to estimate, 
but as U.S. attorneys receive more effective and additional services from the 
Criminal Division, requests for assistance tend to increase. In addition the 
expansion of the drive against organized criminals will result in added cases 
in which, undoubtedly, the most technical and time-consuming tactics will be 
employed by defendants. 

Trial staff workloads will undoubtedly move upward. 


Caseload trial staff 























Actual Estimated 
1957 1958 | 1959 1960 
nti DUUIIING G8 YONG 5 on noi nde namednnccsncegannas | 34 20 17 20 
CE CIEE OUR 6 6 5 iu tdsnwarid ones cukidaenthunteinicncnntideian 22 3 8 10 
nT WOO on cn naccasmadscduedecdusccumaumnenacnamon 36 6 5 10 
II MEME C8 GOON viiniiis acidic crs nasaniadatn nena bdnnanenahemaanannee 20 17 20 20 





APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION 


Criminal Division cases in the Supreme Court, which constitute the major 
portion of the Section’s appellate work, reached an alltime high in fiscal year 
1958, despite the transfer of civil rights work from the Criminal Division to the 
new Civil Rights Divison on December 9, 1957. Petitions for certiorari by oppo- 
nents totaled 259, compared with 196 in the previous peak year 1957, an increase 
of 63 cases, or 25 percent. Briefs in reply to petitions for certiorari exceeded 
those for 1957 by 47 cases, an increase of more than 25 percent. Briefs on the 
merits, although not as numerous as in the record year 1957 for this category, 
remained at the relatively high level of 22 and as of July 1, 1958, the section 
already had 11 such cases pending for briefing and argument at the October term, 
1958, as compared with 18 cases in such status at the same time last year. Prior 
to fiscal year 1955, briefs on the merits averaged about 15 each year. While mis- 
cellaneous motions and memorandums in the Supreme Court were seven less 
than in the prior year, briefs in the courts of appeals and miscellaneous briefs, 
which require a greater amount of work, showed an increase in six cases. 

In all, 605 cases, 19 less than in the prior year, were received, and 634 cases, 
17 less than in fiscal year 1957, were handled. As in fiscal year 10957, the de- 
crease in the total caseload is attributable to the decline in the number of memo- 
randums to the Solicitor General recommending for or against appeal or certio- 
rari, which work is largely limited to review of memorandums prepared in the 
other sections of the Division. There was a decline of 61 cases in this category, 
due largely to the decrease in the number of suits for declaratory judgments of 
citizenship as a result of the successful prosecution of Chinese passport and 
citizenship frauds. 

Cases at the appellate level not only run the gamut of Federal criminal law, 
but also include various civil matters. In fiscal year 1958, approximately 115 
broad classifications were involved, compared with 70 in 1954, 85 in 1955, 110 
in 1956, and 100 in 1957. 

Although it is impossible to fortell with complete accuracy the number of 
petitions for certiorari which will be filed and granted, there is every reason 
to believe that the workload of the Section will rise above that of 1958. Sig- 
nificant of the trend in Supreme Court work is the fact that 20 petitions for 
certiorari were filed by opponents during the first month of the current fiscal 
year. Since more petitions are normally filed while the courts are in session, 
the volume of such petitions is expected to continue to be heavy. 

Legislative proposals embodying new laws or amendments to laws adminis- 
tered by the Criminal Division, which were submitted to the Division for com- 
ment during fisca lyear 1958, totaled 204. This total has been surpassed only 
three times—in 1954 (prior to the separation of the Internal Security Division 
in July 1954) and in 1955 and 1957 (prior to the separation of the Civil Rights 
Division in December 1957), when legislative proposals numbered 239, 268, and 
243, respectively. Since more bills are usually introduced in the first session 
of a Congress, there is reason to believe that a larger number of legislative pro- 
posals will be submitted in fiscal years 1959 and 1960. At least 35 statutes con- 
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taining provisions touching the work within the jurisdiction of the Criminal Divi- 
sion have already been enacted durng the 85th Congress. Many legal problems 
requiring extensive research usually arise in connection with new legislation. 

In addition to preparing or supervising the preparation of briefs, memorandums 
of an appellate nature, and legislative recommendations during the 1958 fiscal 
year, 133 legal memorandums were prepared, together with a large volume of cor- 
respondence and other work incident to the work of the section. 

No decline in work is forecast. Appellate work should remain high during 


the 1960 fiscal year. 
INTERNAL SECURITY DIVISION 


Senator JoHnson. Now, Senator Dodd did want to ask some ques- 
tions on another matter before the Attorney General leaves. 

Do you want to go into that now ? 

Senator Dopp. Well, I do not want to detain him. Perhaps the 
head of the particular Division will be available for answering the 
questions. 

Mr. Rogers. Senator, I do not want to indicate that I am so much 
in a hurry that I do not want to answer any questions that you may 
have. 

Senator Dopp. Well, this will not take too long. It is on the In- 
ternal Security Division. 

Senator Jounson. All right, go ahead, Senator Dodd; you are 


recognized. 
NEED TO CONTINUE OFFICE AS SEPARATE DIVISION 


Senator Dopp. Mr. Rogers, what troubles me is this: I find it dif- 
ficult to justify the existence in my own mind. Whatever justification 
there was—and I know there was justification because I was in the 
Department at the time of the war—but now it does not seem to me 
to be justifiable. Could we not do that work in the Criminal Division 
very easily ? 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I thought of that, Senator. I think that at the 
present time my conclusion is, it would not be wise to change it. We 
have been reducing the number of people in the Division. It was 172 
and we have reduced it by 42, so it is 129, and I think to have that 
many people added to the Cirminal Division would make a very dif- 
ficult administrative problem. 

Senator Dopp. I did not mean to add them. I meant to get rid of 


them. 
Mr. Rogers. I do not think we could get rid of them. 


WORKLOAD 


They are not without work. They are doing some work all right. 
There is a good deal of work there to be done. 

Senator Dopp. Well, I read the House hearings and, frankly, I do 
not know if any other member of the committee read that part of the 
House hearings, but I find—it seems to me extremely difficult to justify 
the expense for this Internal Security Division with 131 people and 
$1,153,000. 
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QUESTION OF MERGING OFFICE 


For example, I read this question in the House hearings. Some- 
one asked : 

Why should not the work of this Division be put back in the Criminal Divi- 
sion? 

It did not seem to me that that was ever answered satisfactorily in 
the record, and also it does not seem to me that the workload justifies 
its existence as a Division. 

There is not now an Assistant Attorney General in charge of this 
Division, and there has not been one appointed for a year there, to 
handle the affairs of the Division. You have only had an acting man 
there. It would seem to me if it was that important you would have 
by now appointed someone who would actually be heading up that 
Division. 

I noticed, too, that “new matters.” As I said, I do not think it is 
quite fair to ask you these questions, maybe I should not, because I 
know how busy you are, and you cannot know every little detail of 
every Division. 

Mr. Rocers. I would be glad to have Mr. Yeagley come up. I think 
that-is a fair question. I would be glad to have Mr. Yeagley come 
up on the question of including it in the Criminal Division. 

As I say, I think administratively it is better to leave it where it is. 
I do not believe that we could abolish the Division in the sense of 
getting rid of people, because they have been employed for a con- 
siderable service. We have had some successful prosecutions and we 
have a great deal of work which is close to the work of the FBI, that 
we have to keep up with. A lot of it is intelligence work. We have 
an active coordination with the National Security Council. Mr. Evans 
is the head of the Committee on Intelligence and Security, and Mr. 
Hoover is the Chairman of IIC, and that intelligence work is very 
important. 

I will be glad to have Mr. Yeagley come up and talk to you about the 
general work of the Division, and maybe as we go along we find that 
we cannot bring many more Smith Act cases we will have to reduce 
the personnel of the Division further. 


DECREASE IN WORK 


Senator Dopp. That is one of the things that occurred to me. This 
all seems to be falling off, this type of case, and 131 people is quite 
a lot of people. 

You know, when I was in the Criminal Division, we had 10 people 
in that Section—and that was wartime, and if ever security was im- 
portant, it was then. You have had up to 170 and now you 
have 131, and this is peacetime. With this whole thing falling 
off, you would have a lot of trouble justifying its existence with me, 
very frankly. It seems to me to be superfluous and it ought to be 
back in the Criminal Division. 
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ACTIVITIES OF STAFF 


Who, for example, are these professionals?) How many are lawyers? 
What dothey do? What do these 69 professionals do there? 

Mr. Rogers. They are all lawyers. 

Senator Dopp. They are all lawyers ? 

Mr. Rogers. The Internal Security Act was passed way back. As 
I say, I will tell you this, Senator, as soon as we find that we cannot 
— the existence of people we will reduce them—we have reduced 
them. 

Senator Dopp. I know how these things grow up. As I said, I do 
not think we had more than 10 or 11, Mr. Chairman, during wartime. 

Mr. Rogers. When we set up this Division, we did not take on a lot 
of new people. As I say, we have reduced the jobs by 42, from 171 to 
129, and are going to continue to reduce if the work is not justified. 


EVALUATING AND PROCESSING FBI REPORTS 


Senator Dopp. Well, there are things I do not understand, such as 
“evaluating and processing an FBI report.” What does that mean? 

Mr. Anprerra. They are these big reports. 

Senator Dopp. I know what they are. I was in the FBI and in 
the Criminal Division, but I do not know what that language means. 

I would like to have someone interpret it. How do you evaluate 
and process an FBI report? 

Mr. Rocrers. We get a great many reports from the FBI about these 
matters, and a good many of them are matters we cannot prosecute, 

Senator Dopp. I know that. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Now there are a lot of other things being done that 
probably we ought to discuss. 


MEANING OF “PROCESSING REPORTS” 


Senator Dopp. I must say that I do not know what the meaning of 
that is. The processing I do not follow. I do not know what that 
means. Does it mean “filing it”? 

Mr. Rogers. I think if we are going to go into that we ought to 
go into executive session, because there are some facts we cannot dis- 
cuss about it, but I assure you there is a constant workload. 

Senator Dopp. Well, sure, there is a constant workload, but the 
point is: How important is the work and could it not be turned over 
to the Criminal Division, reduce the personnel, and save the tax- 
payers a lot of money ? 

Mr. Rocers. It seems to me that of the two questions, as to whether 
we can turn it over to the Criminal Division, or reduce these people, 
I do not think at the moment we can reduce the number of people 
in the Internal Security Division; I think you could consolidate it 
with the Criminal Division, but I think if you did that you would 
have too large a division; so that it seems to me that for the present 
at least it is better to leave the Division the way it is. I think these 
people are busy and are doing a worthwhile job. 
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INDICTMENTS IN INTERNAL SECURITY FIELD 


Senator Jounson. What indictments are flowing from that work? 

Mr. Rogers. We had some last year, as the Senator pointed out, 
but as to the Smith Act cases, we have not had many of those because 
we have about run out of informers. 

Senator Dopp. What are the “new matters” for example? I notice 
in the House report — I do not expect you to reel off or spiel off 
a list of those, because I do not expect the Attorney General to 
answer that kind of a question, but maybe somebody else can tell us. 

Senator Jounson. First, will you answer my question: What are 
the indictments that have flowed from this work ? 

Senator Dopp. I am sorry; I did not realize that was not answered. 

Senator Jonnson. That is all right. 

Mr. Rogers. We will get that for you 

Senator Jounson. All right; submit it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 





Indictments returned prior to July 1, 1958, and in which action was taken during 
the period July 1, 1958, to April 30, 1959, or which remain outstanding as of April 
30, 1959 
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117 dismissals subsequent to conviction; 7 reversed by CA and awaiting retrial. 
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Indictments returned or informations filed during the period 
July 1,1958 to Apr. 30, 1959 


Indict- 
Statute ments or |Defendants,Convictions| Acquittals | Dismissals | Ont- 
infor standing 


mations 





Neutrality-_- -- Wann = anna - - 16 115 108 1 - - 6 
Trading With The Enemy_..-| 5 6 Fes ccs licens Paral sis ; 
Contempt of Congress !_.----- 4 4 AE soa a ~— s | 2 
eS a ee ee 25 | 125 | 113 4 ; 11 

' 
—————————— $$ — —_— 
1In addition, citations have issued in 10 cases which had not been presented to a grand jury pending 


decision of Supreme Court in Barenblatt v. United States, decided June 8, 1959. 

* Sedition: U.S. v. John William Powell, Sylvia Campbell Powel and Julian Schuman. Motion for mistrial 
on seditious conspiracy charge granted on Jan. 30, 1959. Treason complaint filed in the porthern district of 
California on Jan. 30, 1959. Under consideration for presentation to the grand jury. 

** In addition, a 1-count indice’ ment charging willfml failure to register :nder the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act was returned against Arnoldo G. Barren on Nov. 17, 1958. On Mar. 16, 1959, defendant plead nloo 
contendere, received a 5-year suspended sentence, and was placed on probation Apr. 17, 1959. Defendan* 
registered on Mar, 6, 1959, 
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INDICTMENTS RETURNED 


Senator Jounson. Go ahead, Senator Dodd. 

Mr. Annrerra. Mr. Chairman, that answer is in the House hearings 
on page 229. There i is an insertion there of the indictments that were 
returned during 1958 

Senator Donn. How many were there? 

Mr. Rocrrs. It looks as if, on the chart, Senator, pages 230, 231, and 
232 that there are 17, and there were some under the National Fire- 
arms Act, and some perjury cases. 


CASES UNDER NATIONAL FIREARMS ACT 


Senator Dopp. That isa good point. Those seem to me to be routine 
matters. What is so pec uliar about enforci ing the National Firearms 
Act that would justify giving this Division this “highfaluting” and 
awesome title? You have been prosecuting those cases for years. 


NATURE OF WORK 


Mr. Rocers. The answer, of course, is that what you try to do ad. 
ministratively in a division is to try to split up the work so that you 
have a fairly good-sized group or load, so that the organization makes 
sense and some of those things we have transferred. to balance the 
division. 

Tt is like the Antitrust Division. There is some work in there that 
really is not antitrust work, and there has always been some. There 
is some work in the Civil Division that is really unusual, but that is 
for the purpose of dividing the jobs up. 


DEFINITION OF TERM “‘NEW MATTERS” 


Senator Dopp. I notice that, but I notice on page 3.805 of the justi- 
fications certain matters, and I wanted to ask you if they are the new 
matters. 

Constantly, in the House hearings I hear references to “new mat- 
ters.” They are not new at all. You had the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I do not mean “new” in the sense of “first time 
we have had it.” It means new work, new complaints, new work in 
the Division, not new in the sense we have not had it before. 

Senator Dopp. Everything that is left is new. The work has been 
falling off. 

FOREIGN AGENTS’ REGISTRATION 


Mr. Rocers. Except the foreign agents’ registration. 

Senator Dopp. That is what I meant. This seems to me to be so 
routine. I think there was only one successful prosecution in the field 
of the Foreign Agents Registration Act in the year 1958; is that right? 

Mr. Rocers. I think that is right. 

Senator Dopp. Do you think that justifies a whole division, using 
up a lot of lawyers and only getting one case in a calendar year? 

Mr. Rogers. That is not the purpose of the Division, Senator. 

Senator Dopp. It is not the whole purpose, but it is one of the 
purposes. 
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WORK NOT ENTIRELY PROSECUTIVE 


Mr. Rocers. They do the work. They register these people. Their 


purpose is not just to prosecute. 


Senator Dopp. No; but the registration is largely paperwork. You 
could supervise that with a h: andful of people. 

Mr. Rocers. We do not have many people in that part of it, three 
or four, something like that. 

Senator Dopp. Well, if there are not many doing that, what puzzles 
me is: what are they doing, these 131 people? 


MORE DETAILS COULD BE SUPPLIED IN EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. Rogers. I can tell you, this Senator. If you want to go into 
this off of the record, on executive session, I will have him come up 
and talk to you about it. 

Senator Dopp. I would like to do that because I do not know how 
we could justify, that is, the members of this subcommittee, could 
justify that before the Senate, this one million-odd dollars for this 
Division. I expect our colleagues would ask: 

“What about this? The work is going down all the time and yet 
this is going on and on?” 

Maybe there is some private and confidential or classified justification 
for it, but it certainly does not show up on the record. 


INTERNAL SEcuRItTY DIVISION 


Appropriations, 1959 


| ere sie Soca eee wads inion aesene. 
oe supplemental due to pay increase 2 (Public x aw 85—462)____ 102, 140 

Rane for 1060... ...... sti splat i a a al ee a 1, 258, 100 
Estimate for 1960 Eee Censcengterl ees oea' hic aa tg te iste es ail aia uta iS ea ate 1, 153, 000 
TIN tis ai i cn wea ests a tan marie eee celiac 105, 100 


The Internal Security Division has responsibility for processing and evalua- 
tion of all investigative reports relating to the internal security, the supervision 
of enforcement of all criminal laws relating to subversive activities and the de- 
fense of civil actions against the Government affecting the internal security. 
The Division counsels and directs all U.S. attorneys engaged in criminal and 
civil security cases and normally provides the trial staff. 

The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Division acts as the Attor- 
ney General’s observer on the Planning Board of the National Security Council 
and directs all departmental liaison activities in the field of internal security, 
departmental emergency planning activities including wartime organization of 
government, detention of subversives and relocation. He is the Chairman of 
the Personnel Security Advisory Committee which coordinates and assists De- 
partment and agency heads in the operation of their personnel security programs. 

The Division is charged with enforcement of the Internal Security Act of 
1950, as amended, the Communist Control Act of 1954, and the administration 
and enforcement of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as amended, 
and Public Law 893, 84th Congress, requiring the registration of persons trained 
or assigned in the espionage service of a foreign country. There is additional 
responsibility for the preparation of briefs and the conduct of arguments in the 
circuit court of appeals, and on assignment from the Solicitor General, in the 
Supreme Court. The Division is also responsible for the operation of the De- 
partment Security Office. 


Amount requested 


It is estimated that $1,153.000 will be needed for the Internal Security Division 
for the 1960 fiscal year. This estimate is $105,100 less than currently available. 
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The items of increase or decrease are— 





Decreases: 
Neen ee nn nnn nee Ee ND 54, 900 
ee Datta ihsinkccrt cietageenadsitshindhecianettaipadiabisabentonseacidastedpibipuselnsdbdicelbins 0 200 
ainda ici hai ca aah ia ae tile 105, 100 


Note.—This reduction is predicated upon the present position of the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A., the decrease in trial activity under the Smith Act as a result 
of the Yates decision, and the curtailed activity of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board pending a Supreme Court decision on the constitutionality questions 
poe t,t the Internal Security Act of 1950 and the Communist Contro} 

cto ‘ 


General statement 


For operating purposes the Division is divided into a Criminal Section, a Civil 
Section, a Registration Section, an Appeals and Research Section, an Admin- 
istrative Office, and the Department Security Office. Matters relating to emer- 
gency planning, relocation, advisory functions assigned to the Attorney General 
under Executive Order 10450, liaison with other departments and agencies in 
security matters, have for administrative convenience within the Division been 
grouped under the heading of “Policy Planning and Liaison Functions.” 


Breakdown of positions by sections 

















| Professional | Nonpro- 
| fessional 
! 

SA ei on Leona tgewe ence want sedsaasuacbeadeat | 3 | 6 
IN eo 8 da gcbveWenwousnace rhgaioneasiecal 20 | il 
a le a aan 19 | ll 
Registration Section._...........----- Sata aaa. Peace te eek ae | 8 é 
Ss id onde Ga bkeee Neb sdccmbdcendedeasecudws 8 | 4 
ik nkientennn cached dance bbehickkGekainoderd<cnandas Keds chiteees 14 
BI NOD i on scene mcencnccennccnnaens sieht 4 | 4 
Posy plenning and laison..........................- eae ae Se 7 6 
Ms nrccbiddckedstiadonkdhaeteetackiwen sche. stere becrcscelpatcewks 69 | 62 





New matters 

The Internal Security Division is responsible for the evaluation and processing 
of the reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and other investigative 
agencies relating to the internal security of the country. Although few of these 
reports actually result in litigation, the intelligence contained in them must be 
earefully evaluated to determine what action, if any, should be taken, including 
requests for further investigation and the impact of the intelligence for possible 
future action in the event of an emergency. Since these matters do not nor- 
mally result in litigation, they are grouped herein under the heading of new 
matters rather than as cases. During fiscal year 1958 7,575 new matters were 
received in the Division, exclusive of those matters falling within the purview 
of the Department Security Office or assigned to the general category of policy 
planning and liaison. These same sections which received these 7,575 new mat- 
ters received 110,965 reports, memoranda, and documents from the FBI and 
comparable sources, as compared to 105,690 similar reports, memoranda, and 
documents received during fiscal 1957 and it is estimated that the materials will 
continue to be received at approximately the same level during fiscal years 
1959 and 1960. In the evaluation of such reports it is frequently necessary 
to refer to voluminous reports and files received on the same or similar subjects 
during previous years. On many occasions more than 75 percent of the pro- 
fessionals receiving these reports are engaged in careful analytical evaluation 
of information contained in the material received and not likely to result in 
court or litigation. 

The following table reflects an analysis of new matters under the possible 
eategories of criminal or administrative violations and civil suits against the 
Government which were received during fiscal year 1958, for the 2 prior fiscal 
years, and the estimated receipts for fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 
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ee. sso SS9SsssSsS0Io«0«é«—NLI ii isis«s 


Esti- Esti- 
1958 | mated, | mated, 
1959 1960 


1957 








—_——— 


Voreign Agents Registration Act...............-..-.-.-.......---.----- 1,189 | 1,707 | 2,000 2, 200 
Matters involving unauthorized disclosure of Government information, 
ssible violations of the espionage statutes, or comparable violations 


RE RONNIO SOMONE OG iion itoria ca nde ckdacdaaeodeaoceaienehingamea 228 224 225 225 
Matters relating to the destruction of supplies and equipment, a 
ossible violations of the sabotage statutes iAeowel 158 107 | 100 100 
Matters which require examination under the treason statute. _____- Lica au 5 5 
Atomic energy matters (possible false statements on personnel security 4 | 
ln oo oa okie nanan ccd cane Nh encanenanenadeeeahiaeaeeni | 162 69 75 7 
Other false statement or perjury NON... cbckk 0c. akaadie naan | 1,966} 1,780; 1,650 1, 500 
Miscellaneous organizations pddthne tila cuttea abides wn cadbciedebe els eiomate 439 57 45 45 
EE ee ee eee eéuetnncleitaes 22 25 30 
Trading with the enemy and related statutes_.............-------------]----.--- 8 10 15 


Matters relating to individual subversives, including Smith Act sub- 
jects, matters affecting international organizations and diplomats, 


I SE Id ao ah atg tchndin pad Anti Aiba sok ode 6,475 | 3,580 | 3,000 3, 000 
Civil actions against the Government involvi ing internal security------- 3 | 21 25 30 




















a i i a il cel gee a 10,634 | 7,575 | 7,160 | 7,225 





CRIMINAL SECTION 


Evidentiary and intelligence evaluation of investigative reports 


The Criminal Section has always carried the burden of furnishing a trial 
staff for cases developed under the various statutes assigned to the Section and 
the importance of such trial activity has produced a tendency to underestimate 
the magnitude and significance of the review and evaluation work of this 
Section. Evidentiary restrictions imposed by various courts decisions in the 
security field has resulted in a decrease of trial activity through the past year 
and the foreseeable future but there has been no decrease in the workload evalu- 
ation and it is now estimated that at least 85 percent of our entire workload 
comprises the review and evaluation of investigative and intelligence reports 
furnished by the FBI and other investigative agencies. Literally thousands 
of such reports are scruitinized with painstaking thoroughness and the available 
information carefully analyzed and evaluated. As additional reports are 
received from the investigating agency it is necessary to reexamine and re- 
evaluate previous reports in light of the information furnished by these subse- 
quent reports in order to arrive at an appropriate determination as to prosecu- 
tion. As an illustration, at the present time under active and continuing con- 
sideration in the Perjury and Fraud Unit of this Section are 168 matters involv- 
ng possible prosecution for filing false non-Communist union officer affidavits. 
As new reports containing additional pertinent information are received they 
must be checked and evaluated in the light of previous studies of these matters 
embracing literally hundreds of reports in order to appraise the accumulative 
effect of the additional information on the case as a whole. Similar activity 
is carried on on a daily basis in relation to possible false statement, perjury, 
obstruction of justice, Smith Act prosecutions, espionage, sabotage, seditious 
conspiracy, neutrality, trading with the enemy, and related offenses. 

A tabulation follows containing revealing statistics regarding the magnitude 
of the evaluation workload, and while it will be noted that there has been a 
decrease in new matters received during recent years, there has been an increase 
in reports received during each year, and with continued diligent investigation 
in the security field by the FBI and other investigative agencies engaged in this 
work we must assume that the trend established over the past 3 years will 
continue. A tabulation follows: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Estimated, | Estimated, 





1956 1957 1958 fiseal year | fiscal year 
1959 1960 
ON sg hl sd 3, 173 2, 753 2, 276 2, 000 2, 000 
Reports and memoranda. ee ee 47,813 50, 256 52, 987 55, 000 57, 000 
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During fiscal year 1956 there were 40 attorneys assigned to the Criminal Sec- 
tion. In this estimate we are requesting 20 attorneys for the same Section. 
Such a reduction in staff can be justified only because all previous backlogs have 
been eliminated and we-cannot at this time forecast with any reasonable expect- 
ancy a heavy trial workload. It is imperative, however, that the reports received 
from the investigative agencies receive prompt and careful consideration and 
that lines of possible additional productive investigation be pointed out to those 
responsible for such investigation. 


PROSECUTIVE WORKLOAD 
1. Smith Act cases 


The evidentiary strictures imposed by the Yates decision, coupled with the 
measures taken by the Communist Party not only at its 16th national convention 
in February 1957 but prior thereto to disguise its continuous adherence to the 
“force and violence” conception of Marxism-Leninism and its solidarity with 
Soviet policies on international matters render it extremely difficult to forecast 
with any reasonable probability when, where, and under what circumstances 
additional Smith Act conspiracy cases can be instituted. A critical factor, if 
not the governing consideration, in future determinations to proceed in this 
sensitive area would be the wisdom and feasibility of releasing to testify as 
witnesses confidential informants of the FBI, consistent with the maintenance of 
effective intelligence coverage. In such instances, the advantages to be gained 
from prosecution must be weighed against the adverse effect of release of con- 
fidential informants on the investigative responsibilities of the FBI in the se- 
curity field. 

The foregoing considerations do not lessen the need for continuing review of 
investigative reports regarding Smith Act subjects, not only for possible future 
prosecution under the act, but for intelligence purposes. 

Three indictments are currently awaiting trial under the membership provision 
of the Smith Act. While additional Smith Act membership cases may be insti- 
tuted in extreme situations during fiscal year 1959, it now appears doubtful 
whether the constitutionality questions under this clause of the Smith Act will 
be resolved by the Supreme Court before the spring of 1959. Therefore any new 
Smith Act membership cases cannot reasonably be expected prior to fiscal year 
1960. The Denver, Colo., Smith Act conspiracy indictment involving seven de- 
fendents is presently expected to be reached for trial in October 1958. The 
feasibility of retrial of the Cleveland, Detroit and, St. Louis conspiracy Smith 
Act cases involving 17 defendants is under active study and there is no certainty 
that these cases can be reached for trial until late in fiscal year 1959 or possibly 
in fiscal year 1960. At least two departmental attorneys must be assigned to 
the preparation and trial of each Smith Act conspiracy case. 


2. Espionage, treason, sedition, Trading With the Enemy Act, Atomic Energy Act, 
neutrality laws, and related matters 


It is impracticable to forecast future prosecutions in the espionage area because 
of the imperative necessity for secrecy and elaborate coordination and prepara- 
tion, weighing in each case the advantage of prosecution against the disadvantage 
of disclosing in a judicial proceeding information relating to the national defense 
which may be involved and thus constitute an essential element of proof, before 
commencing an espionage prosecution. An excellent example of how an es- 
pionage case may have its genesis and eventuate in an indictment in a successful 
prosecution is that of Rudolf Abel, which had its beginning in early May of 
1957 when a Soviet agent defected in Paris. France. Espionage indictments 
continue to be pending against Jean and George Zlatovski and Alfred and Martha 
Stern. Since these defendants are fugitives from justice and beyond the reach 
of our jurisdiction, a prediction of trial dates is obviously impossible. The out- 
growth of the grand jury investigation which led to these indictments was the 
indictment of Mark Zborowski for perjury which is pending in the southern 
district of New York. 

Awaiting trial at San Francisco is U.S. v. John William Powell, et al., the 
first sedition prosecution brought by the Government since World War II. 
This indictment was returned on April 25, 1956, but considerable delay has re 
sulted from legal maneuvers on the part of the defense to abate the proceedings 
because of the failure of the United States to effect a judicial pact with Com- 
munist China, and because other novel and complicated legal questions have 
presented themselves. It is impossible to forecast at this time whether this 
ease will come to trial during fiscal year 1959 or fiscal year 1960. 
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3. Cuban revolutionary activities 

The past year has been marked by stepped-up activities on the part of Cuban 
revolutionaries in this country, seeking to aid and complement the movement 
headed by Fidel Castro in Cuba. Grand juries at New York, Miami, Browns- 
ville, Houston, and in the District of Columbia have heard evidence pertain- 
ing to possible violations of the neutrality laws (setting on foot a militray ex- 
pedition against a friendly foreign power), Mutual Security Act (exportation of 
munitions without a license), and the laws and regulations governing purchase 
and transfer of unregistered weapons. Indictments resulted against 89 de 
fendants, of whom to date more than 60 have been convicted and sentenced. 

Among remaining indictments is one against Prio Socarras, former President 
of Cuba, and eight other defendants, charging conspiracy to violate the neu- 
trality laws by setting on foot an armed expedition against a friendly foreign 
power. Because of legal measures instituted by the defendants to affect a trans- 
fer of the case to Miami, Fla., for the purpose of trial, and appeals therefrom, 
this indictment is not likely to be tried until the latter part of the 1959 fiscal 
period or possibly in the early 1960 fiscal year. In view of the farflung rami- 
fications of this conspiracy, the grand jury proceedings at Miami and New York 
were conducted by departmental attorneys. Undoubtedly when the Prio Socar- 
ras indictment is reached for trial, it will be necessary to assign at least two 
departmental attorneys to the preparation and trial of this case. 

The grand jury investigation of Prio Socarras in New York developed in- 
formation which resulted in a grand jury investigation conducted by depart- 
mental attorneys in the District of Columbia, which investigation culminated 
in the indictment of a corporation and three defendants for conspiring to violate 
the National Fire Arms Act and the Federal Fire Arms Act. 

For the past 6 months three departmental attorneys have been assigned on 
a full-time basis for the handling of matters arising out of the Cuban revolu- 
tionary activities. Should these unlawful activities continue at their present 
tempo, it will be necessary to maintain the present task force of three attorneys 
for an indefinite period. 


}. Congressional contempts 


Cases involving contempt of Congress have materially increased in impor- 
tance and number during recent years. U.S. attorneys, to whom contempt 
of Congress cases have been referred directly by the Congress, advise the 
Internal Security Division of the circumstances underlying the contempts and 
furnish a legal appraisal of the alleged offense. Attorneys in this Section 
review contempt cases as to their legal sufficiency in advance of their being 
submitted to a grand jury. The legal complexity of such cases and the diffi- 
culties of proof have resulted in the practice of this section to prepare indict- 
ments, furnish counsel to the U.S. attorneys, and prepare legal memorandums 
for the Court. It is also necessary to maintain liaison with representatives of 
the congressional committees involved for the purpose of securing documentary 
and other evidence which may be required for presentation of the case. 

The Supreme Court decision in the Watkins case necessitated the reexamina- 
tion of our legal position in contempt cases and also a reevaluation of the 
available evidence in all pending matters in order to determine the appropriate 
action to be taken by the U.S. attorneys. At the time of preparation of this 
material there are five indictments charging congressional contempt which are 
awaiting trial in the U.S. district courts at New York, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans. In addition, there are 10 cases awaiting presentation to grand juries 
in the near future. However, until the issues of the Barenblatt case are re- 
solved by the Supreme Court and certain facets of the Watkins decision clarified, 
it is logical to assume that contumacious witnesses appearing at congressional 
hearings involving subversive activity will continue to challenge the authority 
of the committee and assert the first amendment as a possible defense in answer- 
ing questions. It is significant that there are nine contempt of Congress cases 
pending before the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia en bane, the 
outcome of which will undoubtedly be contingent on the Barenblatt case in the 
Supreme Court. 

It is the inevitable conclusion that there will be continuing activity in this 
area comparable to what has been encountered during the last fiscal year, as we 
foresee no lessening in number of congressional hearings in this sphere of 
subversion, especially in the light of prevailing international conditions. 
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5. Perjury, filling of false non-Communist union affidavits and related offenses 


During fiscal year 1958, 13 criminal prosecutions were completed under the 
supervision of the Perjury and Fraud Unit of this Section. These cases involved 
perjury before grand juries and a congressional committee, false denials of Com- 
munist Party membership and attendance at Communist Party meetings and a 
loyalty certificate of personnel of the Armed Forces, and false denials of member- 
ship in affiliation with the Communist Party in non-Communist affidavits filed by 
labor union officials under the Labor-Management Relations Act. The Govern- 
ment was successful in eight cases resulting in the conviction of 15 individual 
defendants. 

Departmental attorneys participated in major trials charging the filing of 
false non-Communist affidavits with the National Labor Relations Board as well 
as conspiracy to violate the Taft-Hartley law in this respect at Cleveland, 
Denver, Chicago, New Orleans, and Dayton. It has been our experience that 
the effective and successful prosecution of this type of case, involving as it does 
novel and intricate questions of law and of fact, requires the active supervision 
of and preparation for as well as participation in the trial on the part of depart- 
mental attorneys. Exclusive of three retrials which resulted from the reversal 
of the Jencks case by the Supreme Court, it is reasonable to assume that the 
activity in the current fiscal period and in fiscal year 1960 will be on a com- 
parable plane. At this time there are eight cases referred to the U.S. attorneys 
in the various parts of the country for consideration for possible prosecutive 
action. There are 233 perjury, false statement, and Taft-Hartley matter under 
active review for possible prosecution at this time. 


CIVIL SECTION 


The prosecution of cases by the Civil Section pursuant to the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 and the Communist Control Act of 1954 has been temporarily delayed 
by virtue of the court of appeals remand of the Communist Party case to the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board on January 9, 1958. The remand related to the 
production of certain documents and reports of Government Witness Mary Mark- 
ward and was based on the principles of the Jencks decision. Subsequently, on 
April 11, 1958, the court’s remand was expanded to include certain disk-recorded 
interviews of Government Witness Louis Budenz that had been made by the FBI 
in 1945. The Board on May 23, 1958, moved for a clarification of the scope of 
the court of appeals order for production. On June 16, 1958, the 
court issued its clarification order stating that the party was entitled to the 
production of only certain documents and reports pertaining to Markward and 
Budenz. Pursuant to a motion by the party, Board Member Cherry ordered the 
recall of Markward and Budenz for re-cross-examination. Markward was re- 
cross-examined on July 22, 1958, before the Board, but Budnez was unable to 
appear for re-cross-examination because of an illness well corroborated by a 
Board-appointed physician. The party then moved to strike Markward’s testi- 
mony on the baseless allegation of perjury. In addition, they moved.-to strike 
all of Budenz’s testimony or in alternative to strike that part which was the 
subject of the court’s remand. A decision on these motions is currently pend- 
ing before the Board. It is anticipated that a decision by the Board short of 
complete expunction of the witnesses’ testimony will be appealed by 
the party. An order of complete or partial expunction will be ap- 
pealed by the Government if it is believed that the entire case is thereby 
placed in jeopardy. There are four attorneys working on this case at this 
time, checking current and recent developments in the Communist Party, and 
should the entire proceedings be reopened for one reason or another, it would 
be necessary to assign a staff of six to eight attorneys to the case for retrial. 
A minimum of four attorneys will be necessary on this case until well into che 
fiscal year 1960. Since the petition was filed November 22, 1950, there have been 
at the time of preparation of this statement over 175 pleadings and motions filed 
before the Board, the court of appeals and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In addition, over 510 exhibits have been introduced into evidence by the 
Government, 101 exhibits by the Communist Party, and approximately 25 exhibits 
by the Board itself. There are approximately 18,000 pages of transcript in this 
case at present. 

Twenty-one petitions were filed against Communist-front organizations with 
the Board prior to fiscal 1958. Petitions expected to be filed during fiscal 1958 
and fiscal 1959, depending upon availability of confidential informants to testify, 
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have been held in a suspended state due to the remand of the Communist Party 
ease to the Board, coupled with the complications that arose as a result of the 
Jencks decision. It is anticipated that once the Party case again leaves the 
Board and comes before the court of appeals approximately 12 petitions could 
be filed in fiscal year 1960. But it does not now appear that the Party case 
will be out of the Board much before the end of fiscal 1959. Predicated upon 
these figures and tkaing into cognizance the fact that there are 5 front cases 
still awaiting final decision before the Board, it is anticipated there will be 12 
cases awaiting hearing in fiscal 1960 and 5 awaiting final Board determination. 

Based on past experience, the combined effort of two attorneys is required 
for a 3-month period for the preparation and trial of a front case before the 
Board. A large number of organizations will be reviewed and analyzed in light 
of incoming information on a continuing basis during fiscal year 1959 and 1960. 
The Communist Party has increased its activity with emphasis on the infiltra- 
tion of existing legitimate State and local organizations, including fraternal, 
charitable, and civic groups. This stratagem by the party can be attributed, 
at least in part, to the successful prosecution of its big front organizations 
pefore the SACB. 

The two cases which have been filed involving charges of Communist infiltra- 
tion of trade unions under the Communist Control Act of 1954 are pending 
before the SACB. As a result of the Jencks decision it was necessary to request 
some 9,000 documents relative to information given by possible witnesses in 
these two cases from the FBI. The examination, correlation, and verification 
of these documents and reports necessitated the assignment of additional legal 
personnel to the staff heretofore handling these cases. This work will continue 
during fiscal year 1959 and presumably into fiscal 1960. Throughout fiscal 1960 
it will be necessary to maintain a continuing review of those unions which were 
expelled from the CIO for Communist domination, and from information pres- 
ently available to reexamine some of the unions and locals presently within the 
ambit of the umbrella clause contained within the act of 1954. 

Every Communist case reviewed for the purpose of determining whether a 
petition can be filed before the Board is also carefully scrutinized simultane- 
ously for possible designation under the Federal employees security program. 
This procedure will be maintained on a continuing basis throughout fiscal 1960. 
During fiscal year 1959 three organizations were removed from the Attorney 
General’s list. After a lengthy hearing had been conducted, the Attorney Gen- 
eral ruled that he was not satisfied that the evidence adduced met the strict 
requirements of proof the Department required in proceedings of this nature. 
Passage of time, the demise of several witnesses, the unavailability of other 
witnesses in the absence of subpena power, served to limit proof in the original 
hearing and made a rehearing impossible. It is assumed that other organiza- 
tions, heretofore silent, will press for hearing regarding removal from the Attor- 
ney General’s list. Preparing for and conducting the hearing regarding the 
three organizations removed from the list required the services of three attor- 
neys for more than a year. Therefore, there is a distinct possibility that the 
workload in the Designations Unit will be increased considerably and require 
the assignment of additional attorneys to this activity. In addition to review- 
ing reports of new organizations, the Designation Unit continues to receive re- 
ports on organizations already evaluated and some 300 letters per month received 
from the general public requesting information relative to the designation of 
organizations requires the assignment of at least one attorney to supervise and 
direct the answering of correspondence. 

Civil cases involving internal security matters assigned to this section by the 
Attorney General on February 14, 1957, have been steadily increasing. The 
Section handled 22 civil cases in the district court during fiscal year 1958. The 
number of attorneys assigned to each case has ranged from one to four depend- 
ing upon the magnitude and complexity of the case. The attorneys assigned to 
such cases ordinarily have one or more organization cases assigned to them on 
a continuing basis and therefore it is difficult to estimate the time actually spent 
on a civil case, although an attorney may spend the major portion of his time 
for a period of 2 or 3 months on certain civil cases. Six of the 22 civil cases 
are now on appeal and an attorney from this Section is assigned to each case 
to assist the Appeals and Research Section in preparing the appellant defense. 
Based on the number of civil cases handled by this Section during fiscal 1958, 
it is estimated that some 25 or 30 cases will be received during fiscal year 1959 
and approximately 35 cases during fiscal 1960, with as many as 15 or 20 cases 
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on appeal. These cases involve considerable correlation of work with other 
branches of the Government and the attorneys assigned to this work are further 
required to render advisory opinions to other departments of the executive branch 
of the Government relative to the possibility of successfully defending a par- 
ticular suit should court action be instigated. The work required of an attorney 
in rendering an advisory opinion is comparable to that required in a civil case 
at bar, short of the time required for the drafting of pleadings and actual trial. 
Ten such advisory opinions were rendered in fiscal 1958. It is expected that this 
Section will receive 15 such requests in fiscal 1959 and substantially the same 
number in fiscal 1960. 

During fiscal year 1957 when hearing work before the Board was at its height, 
as many as 35 attorneys were assigned to this Section. Even though the assign- 
ment of civil cases has substantially increased responsibilities, the present in- 
activity before the Subversive Activities Control Board has led us to the con- 
clusion that a total of 19 attorneys will be able to properly staff the Civil Section 
for fiscal year 1960. 


APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION 


The functions of this Section are divided into those of an appellate nature 
and those relating to legal and legislative research. The Section is responsible 
for the supervision of all cases of an internal security nature in the courts of 
appeal. It is charged with the preparation of briefs, motions, memorandums, and 
the maintaining of a docket. The Section is also responsible for Internal Seen- 
rity Division cases before the Supreme Court and in this connection prepares 
memorandums to the Solicitor General recommending for or against apneal or 
certiorari, briefs in opposition, and briefs on the merits, under the supervision 
of the Solicitor General. 

The Legal and Legislative Reference Unit of the Section conducts studies of 
existing law, makes recommendations for change and drafts new legislation in 
accordance with the general responsibilities of the Department and with the 
directives of the National Security Council to the Attorney General for a continu- 
ing review of internal security legislation. It conducts research into unusual le 
gal problems raised by Division attornevs engaged in trials and by U.S. attorneys 
as well as by attorneys engaged in liaison and planning functions. It edits 
Division publications of a legal nature, as well as the Division’s section of the 
U.S. Attorneys Manual, the annual, monthly, and special legal reports of the 
Division. The Unit is currently staffed by one attorney and a typist. To more 
effectively carry out its function it is planned that one additional attorney be 
assigned to the Unit. 

Since the establishment of the Division on July 19, 1954, the Division has 
been faced with a constantly increasing appellate caseload and over the past 3 
fiscal years legislative proposals for new laws or amendments to existing statutes, 
submitted to the Division for comment, have steadily increased. An indication 
of the increased workload carried by the Appeals and Research Section is shown 
by the following table: 





Fiscal Fiscal Esti- Esti- 
year year mated, | mated, 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
Briefs prepared 
ND ENG gi lncis scmmosibadddewanct 26 15 20 v1) 
In circuit court of appeals ---...-----.-.------.-- 13 29 30 25 
PMiteloes 5. lsc. ies Ne Byte see at 39 | 44 | 50 | 45 
Studies and recommendations on pending legis- | 


Silt EGE AER EAL LAA LTE TT 3 45 83 90 9 


In addition, the Section frequently confers with the U.S. attorneys offices con- 
cerning appellate matters and renders assistance as necessary in connection with 
briefs prepared by the U.S. attorneys’ offices. 

The Section itself consists of eight attorneys in addition to the Chief of Section. 
Six attorneys are engaged in appellate matters and two on other research. 

Following the decision of the Supreme Court in the California Smith Act con- 
spiracy case, some of the other Smith Act conspiracy cases were reversed by the 
courts of appeals and others were remanded for new trials. The feasibility for 
proceeding with new trials in the Denver, Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Louis con- 
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spiracy cases is currently under consideration. A determination to retry the 
aforementioned cases would probably result in trials during the coming winter, 
which would put the cases in the appellate stage during fiscal year 1960. 

The Scales and Noto Smith Act membership cases are currently pending in 
circuit courts. Three other Smith Act membership cases are awaiting trial. In 
the event the Supreme Court affirms the conviction of either the Scales or the 
Noto case, it is likely that the other three Smith Act membership cases would 
reach the appellate level during fiscal 1960. 

Other important Internal Security Division cases which will probably be tried 
this year are the cases of United States v. John William Powell, et al. (sedition 
ease), United States v. Carlos Prio Socarras, et al. (conspiracy to violate the 
neutrality statute), and United States v. Stanley J. Backman, et al. (conspiracy 
to violate the National Firearms Act). In the event of convictions after trials, 
all of these cases should be in the appellate courts during fiscal 1960. 

The Communist Party case, brought under the Internal Security Act of 1950, is 
still in the appellate process and is likely to continue in this stage well into fiscal 
year 1960. In addition seven Communist-front cases are pending in the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia awaiting final resolution of the 
Communist Party case. There are also other front cases pending before the 
Board which may reach the appellate court in the next fiscal year, as may the 
two cases against dominated labor unions under the Communist Control Act of 
1954. On the basis of our experience in prior years, it is also to be expected that 
during fiscal 1960 we can expect 15 or 20 appellate cases involving contempt of 
Congress, false statements and Taft-Hartley non-Communist affidavits, and other 
perjury and false statements cases. It is also anticipated that a number of civil 
cases now assigned to this Division will be in the appellate stages. 


REGISTRATION SECTION 


The Registration Section is charged with the administration of three registra- 
tion statutes: the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 19388, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 611 et seq.) : Public Law 893, 84th Congress, 2d session, approved August 
1, 1956 (50 U.S.C, 851-857); and the Voorhis Act (18 U.S.C. 2386). 

The bulk of the registrations handled by the Section is under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, which requires the registration with the Attorney Gen- 
eral of individuals, corporations, or organizations which act or agree to act 
within the United States as agents of foreign principals unless they fall within 
the exemption provisions of the act. Many registration statements are filed 
voluntarily by persons and organizations aware of the requirements of the act 
after they have consulted with the Section concerning the application of the act 
to their particular activities. However, in many other instances registrations 
are obtained only after detailed reviews of FBI reports, public letters and other 
sources of information have established that there is sufficient information 
concerning the activities of certain individuals and organizations on behalf of 
foreign principals to warrant solicitation of their registration. In other cases it 
is necessary to request the FBI to conduct additional investigation before a 
determination can be made that registration is required. 

In the fiscal year 1958, as in the preceding years, there has been a marked 
increase over the prior year in the number of active registration statements on 
file with the Section as well as in other new matters received, as reflected in the 
following tabulation: 








Esti- Esti- 
1956 1957 1958 | mated, | mated, 
1959 1960 





Active registrations on file beginning fiscal year__- 285 293 337 377 420 
New registrations filed........._.._______- Se 59 86 110 135 | 180 
_ Total wate Te Ths 344| 379) 447| 512] 600 
Registrations terminated during year__ 51 42 70 90 100 
; Active registrations end of year_______-- 293 337 377 422 500 
Short form registration statements. ._-- 27 311 510 625 700 
Exhibit C for registrations previously filed : 39 64 | 58 65 70 
Supplemental registration statements filed__- —— 486 §22 607 667 700 
New matters received from FBI o 304 680 753 800 | 825 
New matters from other sources. __ : a 61 48 82 120 140 
MS re agate cawaeien 1,458 | 1,962 | 2,387 | 2,699; 2,935 
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The increase in registration statements filed during the year naturally results 
in an increase in the number of supplemental statements which must be filed, 
since the act requires the filing of supplemental statements every 6 months suc- 
ceeding the filing of the original registration statements. These supplemental 
statements must be examined for legal sufficiency and completeness with the 
same diligence as the basic registration statements. It generally follows that 
the increase in the number of registration statements is accompanied by an 
increase in the number of short form registration statements required to be filed 
by each officer, director, or partner and by each employee in other than a clerical 
or secretarial capacity who renders assistance to the registrant for or in the 
interest of the foreign principal. 

The time and attention of the Section were also required in connection with 
the 14,000 pieces of propaganda which were filed with the Section pursuant to 
the act during the fiscal year by registrants who disseminated the propaganda 
in the United States, as well as the 3,500 reports of such dissemination likewise 
required to be filed under the act. This propaganda must be examined to deter- 
mine whether it has been properly labeled in compliance with the requirements 
of the act; reviewed and analyzed to establish the propaganda trends, and filed 
and retained in accordance with the act. 

The removal of restrictions on travel and commercial intercourse with a num- 
ber of Soviet bloe countries has again this year been responsible for an increase 
in the number of registrations by travel agencies engaged in the promotion of 
tourist travel to those countries. During the fiscal year, 15 such travel agencies 
registered under the act, and the implementation of the cultural exchange pro- 
gram between the United States and the U.S.S.R. can reasonably be expected 
to bring additional persons and organizations within the purview of the act. 

The political situation in Cuba has continued to require the attention of the 
Section in the study of the activities of organizations in the United States whose 
aims and purposes are the overthrow of the present Cuban Government and 
support of Fidel Castro. A number of July 26 Clubs are now registered under 
the act and if the movement acquires adherents throughout the United States, 
it may be anticipated that additional registrations will be solicited. 

Heightened tensions in the Middle East may be expected to bring intensified 
efforts by Middle Eastern countries to present their respective viewpoints to the 
American public, resulting in the necessity for requiring registration under the 
act of those persons in the United States engaged for that purpose to act as 
publicity agents or public relations counsel. 

Although compliance with the act is usually obtained through established 
administrative procedure two prosecutions were instituted for violation of the 
registration provisions of the act and were successfully concluded during the 
fiscal year. John Joseph Frank was convicted on December 9, 1957, on all four 
counts of an indictment charging that he acted within the United States as an 
agent of the Dominican Government and Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo without 
having filed the registration statement required by the act. He was sentenced 
to 8 months to 2 years on each count, the sentences to run concurrently. The 
ease is now pending on appeal. 

The prosecution which had been instituted against the Rumanian-American 
Publishing Association and its officers for failure to register as an agent of the 
Government of the People’s Republic of Rumania was disposed of on February 
26, 1958, when the court accepted a plea of nolo contendere from the association 
and imposed a fine of $2,000 after the association had filed the required state- 
ment under the act. 

Eleven registration statements were filed during the year pursuant to Public 
Law 893, which was approved August 1, 1956, bringing to 18 the total number of 
such statements filed since the enactment of the statute. The number of regis- 
trations under this law represents but a small portion of the reports, totaling 
about 1,000, which were reviewed to determine whether there was evidence of 
counterespionage, or sabotage service of a foreign government which required 
registration. In some of these cases instances have arisen where the Attorney 
General or the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency has determined that 
the registration of certain individuals would not be in the interest of national 
security and an exemption from registration has been granted. 

At the time of the preparation for the justification for fiscal year 1959, the 
usual work in the section relating to the solicitation of registration and the 
processing and review of registration statements, supplemental statements, and 
propaganda, coupled with the preparation for the trial of the Frank and Ru- 
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manian-American Publishing Association cases, required the assignment of 10 
attorneys to the section on a full-time basis, as well as the part-time assignment 
of attorneys from other sections. Since there are no prosecutive actions 
pending at this time, the staff of the section has been reduced to eight attorneys. 
Although the volume of work appears to be increasing steadily, it is believed 
that the staff as presently constituted is adequate to discharge the section’s obli- 
gations under the statutes it administers unless there is an unprecedented in- 
crease in registrations brought about by the changing world situation. 

Since the act provides that registration statements and dissemination reports 
shall be available for public examination, in addition to the usual stenographic 
staff the section must maintain a staff which not only processes and records the 
registration statements filed, but which also handles from 250 to 500 requests 
received each month in person and by telephone from the public concerning 
registrants under the act. 


DEPARTMENTAL SECURITY OFFICE 


The Departmental Security Office is charged with the handling of all cases 
arising within the Deparement under Executive Order 10450, as well as all 
physical security functions of the Department and the Offices of the U.S. at- 
torneys and the U.S. marshals as required by Executive Order 10501. During 
fiscal year 1958 the staff evaluated information contained in reports of full 
field investigations in 2,821 cases. These cases involve applicants for positions 
and investigations of present employees for whom requests were received for 
clearance for access to classified information. It is anticipated that the volume 
will remain approximately at the 1958 level or slightly above during fiscal years 
1959 and 1960. For the duties involved in the execution of the responsibilities 
under Executive Orders 10450 and 10501, there has been a decrease of one 
employee during fiscal year 1958 so that there are now two professionals and 
three clerical employees. However, in May 1958, additional duties were assigned 
this Office requiring the full-time assignment of two attorneys and one clerical 
employee, the exact nature of the project being classified in the interest of 
internal security. The duties of this additional project will be continuing 
through fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 


POLICY PLANNING AND LIAISON 


For purposes of administrative convenience all functions of the Division 
relating to liaison with other departments and agencies, as well as functions 
performed on a departmentwide basis relating to emergency planning, reloca- 
tion, and civil defense, and representation of the Attorney General on the 
Planning Board of the National Security Council and its committees are 
grouped under the heading of “Policy Planning and Liaison” and handled out 
of the Office of the Assistant Attorney General for ‘the Internal Security 
Division. 

The President designated the first assistant of this Division as Chairman of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security of the National Security 
Council. The confidential assistant serves as his alternate. The Division 
provides the executive secretary and clerical assistants for the staff of the 
Secretariat of ICIS which is housed in the Department of Justice. The other 
member departments, State, Treasury, and Defense, also provide staff repre- 
sentation. These ICIS functions are departmentwide in scope and are of par- 
ticular concern to this Division, the FBI, and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. They represent a continuing departmental responsibility. 

The Internal Security Division, in addition to responsibility for ICIS func- 
tions, is also charged with Department functions under section 13 of Executive 
Order 10450, relating to the furnishing of advice to departments and agencies 
of the executive branch in connection with the Federal employee security pro- 
gram. The Assistant Attorney General for the Internal Security Division is 
Chairman of the Personnel Security Advisory Committee which is responsible 
for the coordination of the personnel security programs of departments and 
agencies, with policy development and with its dissemination throughout the 
executive branch, and advising representatives of departments and agencies on 
delicate and extremely sensitive personnel security matters upon request. <A 
continuing study of the preparation and implementation of the personnel security 
program with a view toward affecting improvement and uniformity is required. 


41889—59——_40 
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An employee of this Division represents the Assistant Attorney General as the 
Attorney General’s observer on the Planning Board of the National Security 
Council, and also represents the Department on the staff of the Planning Board 
assistants and in the meetings of the special committees of the Council and of 
the Operations Coordinating Board, and acts in a coordinating capacity for the 
Department in special internal security matters requiring departmental eo- 
ordination. 

The Assistant Attorney General in charge of this Division serves as Chair- 
man of the Departmental Committee created by the Attorney General to co- 
ordinate the internal security interest of this Department in connection with 
visits to the United States of Soviet bloc nations under the East-West exchange 
program. This Division also represents the Department on the Interdepart- 
mental Committee for East-West Exchanges which is chaired by the Department 
of State, and serves as liaison between this Department and the Department 
of State on a daily basis in connection with that program. 

This Division serves as liaison for this Department with the Department of 
State in connection with activities of Soviet bloc diplomatic and official personne] 
which pose a threat to our national security. A frequent result of this liaison 
is action by the Department of State either declaring the offending individual 
persona non grata or notifying the Soviet bloc mission in question that further 
instances of such conduct will not be tolerated. 

The Division performs the Attorney General’s statutory responsibilities arising 
under section 8 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 and, in this con- 
nection, has liaison functions with the Central Intelligence Agency and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

The Division also serves as liaison with the Department of State and Im- 
migration Service in connection with problems arising with respect to the tem- 
porary admission of special classes of persons. 

This Division is charged with coordination within the Department of all phases 
of emergency planning and the direction of activities of officials of the depart- 
ment charged with the preparation of legal matters required for use in the event 
of an emergency, wartime organization of Government and civil defense. This 
involves a preparation and review of proposed Executive orders, writs, summons, 
and other legal forms and documentations, as well as emergency legislation in 
correlation with the Office of Civilian Defense Mobilization. There is respon- 
sibility for developing programs for the apprehension and detention of subversives 
and the administration of an enemy alien control program. It is necessary to 
keep these emergency programs under continual review in order to maintain 
departmental planning in a state of constant readiness. In this connection the 
Division furnishes representation on several committees of the Office of Civilian 
Defense Mobilization, and the Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Division represents the Department on the Civil Defense Coordinating Board, 
with the confidential assistant acting as his alternate and furnishing staff as- 
sistance. 

This Division has been charged with the recruitment and training of the de- 
partmental executive reserve other than the Bureau of Prisons, the FBI, and 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Twenty billets for executive re 
servists have been created and the Division has set up a training program which 
involves the participation of the reservists in certain designated exercises and 
which furnishes training materials on a continuing basis to the members of the 
executive reserve. Any costs of travel or per diem are absorbed by the divisions 
to which the reservists are assigned. 

The Division coordinates all relocation activities for the Department and the 
field, including the direction of U.S. attorneys in the selection of relocation sites 
and in furnishing representation on the regional mobilization committees set up 
by OCDM. Relocation costs involving personnel and travel are absorbed by the 
respective divisions and bureaus of the department. 


ANTITRUST DIVISION 


Senator Dopp. Now, I also had a few questions about the Anti- 
trust Division. 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead. 

Senator Dopp. I do not want to take up a lot of your time. 

Senator Jonunson. Finish your questions. 
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BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Dopp. The Antitrust Division is asking for $4,500,000, 
involving 518 positions. ‘This is an increase of $362,000 and 39 posi- 
tions over fiscal 1959. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROSECUTIONS 


Now I know this was allowed by the House. There are a lot of 
people and I am one of them who think that a great part of the 
resources of the Antitrust Division are directed too much against 
small business. 

Now, I grew up always believing that we should have an antitrust 
operation in our Government. We are against giant monopolies and 
big mergers, but I think the way it has been going, if the reports 
that I hear are accurate, that a vast amount of its time is spent on 
small businesses. 


ARTICLE IN WALL STREET JOURNAL 


There was an article in the Wall Street Journal, by the way, Mr. 
Chairman, that I think ought to be put in the record. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The article referred to appears on p. 631.) 

Senator Dopp. I do not know if it is all true or not, but it is cer- 
tainly something to arouse the interest of this committee. 

It lists a lot of the activities, such as pretzels, potato chips—it is 
a long list—and if you read that article, the investigations being 
carried on are all on small business people. 


IMPACT OF ACTIVITIES ON NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Now, I know this lifts the box score of the division when it shows 
the statistics, but I wonder if this is really what it ought to be doing. 
I think it has very little impact on the overall economy, and in this 
era of giant mergers and administered prices, I do not know why we 
are devoting so much time to that. 


THE UNITED STATES STEEL CASE 


I do not know, but I would be interested if someone here could tell 
me what the real accomplishments are. What, for example, happened 
to the United States Steel case? There is a big one that whets the 
appetite of everybody that is interested in doing something about 
these big outfits that have affected our economy. 

It was ready for prosecution, if my memory serves me correctly, in 
1953. A lot of work went into the preparation of that case—about 
5 years of it. It was never tried, so far as I know. Why was it not 
tried ? 

Mr. Rogers. Do you want me to direct my answer to the last 
comment ? 

Senator Dopp. No. I was asking what happened to that case. 

Senator JouNson. Rephrase your question, Senator Dodd. 
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RECORD OF ANTITRUST DIVISION 


Mr. Rogers. You said quite a few things. I would be very happy 
to discuss the whole thing at length because I think the record of the 
Antitrust Division has been substantially good, and I think the people 
that followed it would say that. Your comments about your going 
after big business sort of suggests I have been living in the wrong 
world, because I sure get an awful lot of complaints from everybody 
connected with big business. 


MAJOR CASES 


We have cases against General Motors and Du Pont and the grand 
jury is going against United States Steel. We have cases against 
preckoany everybody that you could name, and I would be very 
1appy to name a whole investigation of the accomplishments of the 
Antitrust Division, but I did not have any idea you would go into 
that in detail. 

Senator Jonnson. Now, would you mind answering his question? 
Rephrase your question, Senator Dodd. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, he asked several questions. 

Senator Jonnson. Rephrase your question. I thought you had 
asked what happened to the United States Steel case. 

Senator Dopp. I did, but I said a lot of things before that. I talked 
about the small business cases. I will ask only one question now: 


DISPOSITION OF UNITED STATES STEEL CASE 


What happened in the United States Steel case? 

Mr. Rogers. I do not frankly know. When you say “the United 
States Steel case,” I do not know just what you have reference to 
there. 

We have a grand jury now involving United States Steel out on 
the west coast. I would assume that if there was a case against United 
States Steel—if it was going to be brought, it would have been 
brought. 

I do not have any idea of what you have reference to. 

Senator Dopp. I thought I made that clear. I referred to a case 
that was prepared in the Department of Justice and I was informed 
it was ready—in 1953—a case against the United States Steel. 


CASES AGAINST BIG BUSINESS 


Mr. Rocers. Well, the answer is “I do not know.” I know we 
brought a case against Bethlehem, and, as a matter of fact, you can 
probably find in the Wall Street Journal a lot of complaints about the 
vigorous prosecutions of big business. 

I would like to put some of those in. I can give you a great many 
of those complaining about the fact we have been much too vigorous 
against big business. 

Senator Dopp. I am not complaining about that. I am not trying 
to hurt big business. 7 


REPORT ON UNITED STATES STEEL CASE 


I think you will find that last year the judiciary subcommittee 


tried to inquire about this steel case and was told that the file was ac- | 
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tively being worked and therefore no information could be given 
about it. 

I wish you would look that up and tell me if my information is 
correct. 

Attorney General Rogers. I would be glad to. We have one grand 
jury going now involving United States Steel. We have one grand 
jury going involving General Motors. Any time we can make a case 
we bring It. 

Senator Jonnson. Would it be fair, Senator Dodd, to ask the At- 
torney General to supply for the record an answer to your question 
what happened to the United States Steel case you referred to that 
was about to be filed in 1953 and that the Judiciary Subcommittee 
asked about last year ? 

Attorney General Rocrrs. I would be happy to do that as long as 
Senator Dodd would agree not to call it a case. 

Senator JoHNnson. You mean investigation, I assume ? 

Senator Dopp. I think we understand each other. I tried to 
do a little homework on it, and I do not want to badger you about it. 
I suppose it is our duty to ask if we have something on our minds 
about these goings-on and money being expended. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

There was no antitrust case in the steel industry, against United States Steel 
or any other company, filed or ready for filing in 1953. At no time since then 
has there been any antitrust case against United States Steel. However, in 
the latter part of 1952 a preliminary, but thorough, study regarding steel, and 
focusing on the position of United States Steel in that industry, was well un- 
derway. The study was used extensively in the preparation and prosecution of 
the antitrust case attacking the merger between Bethlehem and Youngstown. 
It has also effectively served as a basis for other inquiries in the steel indus- 
try, such as the presently pending west coast grand jury inquiring into steel re- 
inforcing bars, and the continuing steel pricing survey referred to by former 
Assistant Attorney General Hansen in his comments last year before the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee. Thus, there was no case ready for fil- 
ing in the steel industry in 1953, but there was a preliminary steel survey 


which has served and continues to serve as an aid to antitrust litigation and 
investigations in this industry. 


CHECK ON ANTITRUST ACTIVITIES 


Attorney General Rocrrs. Senator, I agree with that. I would be 
very happy to have a complete check made of the activities of the 
Antitrust Division. 

Senator Jounson. That is what he is trying to do right now. He 
isasking you a few questions. Youanswer them. You answered him 
you are always glad. He has done wonderful work. Let him go on, 
answer the question. 

Attorney General Rogers. I am happy to. I say I am glad to 
have—— 

Senator Jounson. Let us stay happy if we can. Do not get dis- 
turbed when asked about what happened in one case. 

Attorney General Rogers. I am not disturbed. I do not think you 
are any more than Senator Dodd is disturbed. 

Senator Dopp. I am not. 

Senator Jonnson. We are going to be happy. 

Continue with the questions. 
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BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF ANTITRUST ACTIONS 


Senator Dopp. There seems to be a difference in the basic philosophy 
of how this thing should be done. 


THE MARYLAND-VIRGINIA MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION CASE 


Let me ask you about another case, the Maryland-Virginia Milk 
Producers Association. You are familiar with that? 

Attorney General Rocers. In a general way; yes, sir. 

Senator Dopp. Well would you say this is a good example of how 
the Antitrust Division is moving to break up monopolies or not? If 
others here on the committee would like to know what I mean before 
he answers the question 

Senator Jounson. Let him answer the question. 

Attorney General Rogers. I think it shows it certainly is one of the 
activities. I mean I do not think you could take a case and say is 
typical of all the cases in the Antitrust Division. This was a suc- 
cessful prosecution. 





MONOPOLIES IN THE DAIRY BUSINESS 


Senator Dopp. Yes. That is what bothers me. Here is this milk 
producers’ association with 1,800 members, a farmers’ cooperative. It 
was made to divest itself of its retail plant. By the same token, Bor- 
den’s, National Dairies—I do not know the names of all these people— 
they go merrily on monopolizing the whole dairy business. That is 
what bothers me about it. That is why I ask if that is a typical case 
or attitude or philosophy presently of the Antitrust Division. 

Attorney General Rogers. As I say I think the question about phi- 
losophy of the Antitrust Division is rather difficult to answer. I 
think that the best answer I can give you on that kind of a question is 
this: That there are a lot of different types of matters that are 
brought to our attention in the antitrust. field, some involving very 
large companies, some involving sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act, 
some section 7 of the Clayton Act. 


DEPARTMENTAL POLICY ON ANTITRUST MATTERS 


The policy that we have in the Department is to make an investi- 
gation of those matters, and if we can establish that the law has been 
violated, we proceed. If we cannot establish that the law has been 
violated, we do not. I try to see that the decisions are combined 
decisions of all the career people and head of the Division and myself 
We try to pull no punches regardless of who is affected, and we try 
not to make decisions ourselves. We try to enforce the law as Con- 
gress wrote it and as interpreted by the courts. 

In the case you referred to we succeeded and the courts sustained 
us. It isnot a matter of our policy. Tt isa matter of what the law is. 
The law said this was a violation. The courts held this was a viola- 
tion of the law. 

Senator Dopp. You and I both know it is not quite so simple. It 
does not work automatically. People apply the law. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC AND A.T. & T. CASES 


Let me ask you about the Western Electric and the A.T. & T. case. 
There was a consent decree but not with these 1,800 cooperative farm- 
ers. They really put the wood to them. That is what troubles me 
about this situation. 

It seems to me in this case these little farmers, this cooperative, they 
really got the business, but the Western Electric and A.T. & T. got a 
consent decree. 

Attorney General Rocrers. Just by way of contrast, Du Pont does 
not feel very happy about the case. They feel that we were pretty 
vigorous and Bethlehem Steel feels the same way. I can name a great 
many others if you would like to have me sometime. 

Senator Dopp. I would like to have that for the record. 


POLICY PURSUED BY ANTITRUST DIVISION 


Senator Jounson. We have no obligation to make people happy. 
We have an obligation to do what ought to be done. There is too 
much talk about happiness here, I think, this morning. What we 
want to talk about is whether or not your Antitrust Division is pur- 
suing a vigorous, active policy that will do a good job for all the peo- 
plein all the fields. — 

Attorney General Rogers. Yes, I understand. 


HEAD OF ANTITRUST DIVISION 


Senator Dopp. I never like to raise questions about personalities, 
and you probably think all I do is read the Wall Street Journal—but 
they had an article about the man who is running the Antitrust Divi- 
sion which you probably read. I donot know him. But if that arti- 
cle is factual this would raise some questions in my mind. Maybe this 
is what is wrong. You know what I referto. They say he is a young 
man without experience, 30 years old. He has never had any real 
experience in this field. What about that? 

Attorney General Rogers. Well, of course, the questions you ask me 
all relate to matters before he took over. 

Senator Dopp. He was in the Division though—prior to the time 
he became head of it. According to that article he was in there 
anyway. 

Attorney General Rogers. He was not running it. 

Senator Jonnson. Who is the head of the Antitrust Division? 

Attorney General Rogers. Robert Bicks. 

Senator Jounson. Robert what? 

Attorney General Rocers. B-i-c-k-s. 


BACKGROUND OF ROBERT BICKS 


Senator Jonnson. What is his background ? 

Attorney General Rogers. He has been in the Antitrust Division 
sometime. He was first assistant. 

Senator Jounson. How old is he? 

Attorney General Rogers. A young man, 32 or so. 

Senator Jounson. How long has he been in the Antitrust Division? 

Attorney General Rocers. I don’t know, 6 years. 
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Senator Jounson. What did he do before he came there? 

Attorney General Rocers. Worked for a U.S. Senator. 

Senator Dopp. Had pretty good training then. 

Senator Jounson. What experience did he have here? What was 
he here, an administrative assistant ? 

Attorney General Rogers. Yes, I think so. 

Senator Jounson. How long was he in the Senate? 

Attorney General Rogers. I don’t recall that, sir. As a matter of 
fact, I would be very happy to have him up here. 

Senator JoHNSON. What qualifications 

Attorney General Rogers. Would you like to have him up here and 
talk to him ? 

Senator Jonnson. I would like to ask you some questions. 

Attorney General Rogers. Oh, sure. I would like to have him up 
here if you would like to have him. 

Senator Jounson. We may want him. 

I am trying to put this question a little any about his qualifications 
unless you have some objection. 

Attorney General Rocers. Not at all. 

Senator Jounson. Did you appoint him ? 

Attorney General Rogers. I appointed him acting. Judge Hanson 
left a couple months ago. 

Senator Jonnson. Was he the first assistant ? 

Attorney General Rocers. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. How long did he serve as first assistant ? 

Attorney General Rogers. About 6 years, 5 or 6 years. 

Senator Jounson. So he came down as first assistant from the 
Senate ? 

Attorney General Rocers. I think maybe I am wrong. I think he 
came down in some other capacity. Judge Barnes was there. He 
became first assistant maybe 4 years ago approximately. He has 
been there quite a while. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think he is competent to head that 
Division ? 

Attorney General Rogers. I think he is an exceptionally able young 
man. I think everyone who has had any dealings with him thinks he 
is an outstandingly able man. 

Senator Dopp. I do not want the record to show I do not think he is. 
T just raised the question. I donot know. 

Senator Jounson. Where was he trained ? 

Attorney General Rocrrs. The school ? 

Senator Jounson. Yale? 

Attorney General Rogers. Yale. 

Senator Dopp. A very good school. 

Senator Jounson. He worked in the Antitrust Division 6 years? 

Attorney General Rocrrs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Has he participated in the trial of cases during 
that period ? 

Attorney General Rocrers. A great many and argued cases before 
the Supreme Court, very active, very successful. 

Senator Jonnson. As assistant to the Attorney General for anti- 
trust does he have any administrative responsibility as an assistant! 

Attorney General Rogers. Yes. 
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Senator Dopp. Mr. Chairman, I only raise the question because I 
read that article. I have been wondering what is the trouble, why is 
the program down there the way it is. That is why I raised these 
questions to show whether or not they are inordinately concerned about 
small business and not enough concerned about big business. 

Senator JoHNson. You read the article? 

Attorney General Rogers. Yes, I did, Senator. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you feel the concern he expresses ? 


ARTICLE IN WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Attorney General Rogers. I was concerned about the article for a 
different reason. I do not think the trust of the article was that there 
was a tax on small business. I think quite to the contrary. The 
article suggested we are maybe too tough on big business. 

Senator Dopp. No, that is the other article. I made some notes 
about it. I donot know where they are now. I have them somewhere. 
I think, if my recollection is correct, this was the article that said why 
is the Division devoting so much time to pretzels, potato chips, bras- 
sieres, stitchers and staplers, rags, jukeboxes, gunsights, olive oil, 
fish sticks, kosher meats, shoulder pads. That is the article I refer 
to. That was the article of June 9. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[From the Wail Street Journal] 


ANTITRUST TARGETS: AUTO, STEEL CASES LEAD List BUT SMALL BUSINESS SUITS 
OUTNUMBER THEM—PRETZEL, PICKLE, AND OLIVE O1r~ SELLERS COME UNDER 
Fire; PRICE FIxInc CHIEF CHARGE—BvuT SMALL FIRMS BENEFIT, Too 


(By Monroe W. Karmin, staff reporter of the Wall Street Journal) 


WasHINGTON.—“Charade!” cried the Government trustbusters. The play 
acting, they charge, went like this: 

At a New York City meeting of the Fur Shearers Guild, officials distributed 
printed lists of higher prices to be charged by member firms for fur-shearing 
services. Louis Ferrari, partner of Dominick Ferrari & Sons, urged members to 
adopt the new prices. But Arthur Cooperman, guild attorney, reminded the 
group it was illegal for them to agree on uniform prices. Mr. Ferrari declared 
his own firm would put the new price list into effect anyway. Then all members 
charged identical higher prices. 

Government prosecutors contended Mr. Ferrari’s performance was designed to 
make an agreed-on price boost look legal. They accused the guild of price fixing. 
The Fur Shearers consented to an injunction against such practices and in a 
companion case pleaded guilty to criminal antitrust charges. 


SMALL BUSINESS TARGETS 


The technical charged may have been unusual, but the rest of the case was 
not. The story of the Fur Shearers helps point up a little-noticed trustbusting 
truth: Even while training their big guns on auto and steel giants, antitrust 
policemen are finding most of their targets among little and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. While no statistics exist on this precise point, the Justice Department 
figures no less than 70 percent of the antitrust suits it filed last year affected 
either firms which it classes as small in size or somewhat larger firms whose 
operations were limited to one or only a few geographic areas. 

Sometimes the little entrepreneur is accused of rather sophisticated law- 
breaking. James H. Matthews & Co., a Pittsburgh maker of bronze grave 
markers, devised an intricate system, the Government contends, to buttress its 
competitive position. 

According to court records, operators of some park-type cemeteries were 
accused of having agreed to allow only grave markers of a specific minimum 
bronze alloy formula, identical to the Matthews formula, to be installed in their 
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grounds. In return, Matthews allegedly agreed to sell its markers through 
the cooperating cemeteries only. The cemeteries also were allegegd to have 
charged stiff extra fees for the installation of markers of the same formula not 
bearing the Matthews brand. The Matthews company settled the Government's 
complaint by promising to sell to all buyers and paying $45,000 in fines last fal], 

More often, officials say, small businessmen go astray through pure naivete, 
Antitrusters quote this bit of correspondence, from a trade association to its 
small business members: “We are advised by our attorneys, that it is all right 
for us to set uniform prices as long as we don’t put the agreement in writing,” 
Needless to say, any such advice was utterly unfounded. The mere written 
statement by the trade association that its members had agreed verbally on 
prices was enough to force a settlement of Government price-fixing charges 
without trial. “It was a beautiful piece of evidence,’ rejoices a Government 
sleuth. 

TWO BASIC WEAKNESSES 


The case underscores some basic reasons for small business’ vulnerability to 
antitrust attack: Unfamiliarity with the law and lack of adequate legal advice, 
“We've found,” declares one Federal lawyer, “that small businesses may not be 
as well advised as large firms.” An extreme example is recounted by a vet- 
eran Government investigator: 

“We got a letter from a group of small businessmen saying they had gotten 
together to set prices. But the letter complained one member wasn’t living up 
to the agreement and wanted to know what action could be taken against him. 
Of course, we investigated the letterwriters.” 

Another reason suits against small business predominate is the simple fact 
that there are so many more little firms than big ones for trustbusters to attack, 
The Small Business Administration classifies 95 percent of all business firms as 
little. Its yardstick is either the number of employees or sales volume, depending 
in part on the type of business. By SBA standards, there are about 4,250,000 
small and 250,000 larger companies in operation today, say agency Officials. 


PRETZELS, PIZZA, ICE, AND INSURANCE 


For these and other reasons, the Government is amassing a fat portfolio of 
antitrust cases against the makers or sellers of a wide assortment of products— 
many of them just as small as the nature of their business suggests. Some recent 
examples: 

Pretzels and potato chips, brassieres, stitchers and staplers, rags, jukeboxes, 
gunsights, olive oil, fish sticks, Kosher meats, shoulder pads, hormones, fencing, 
whipping cream, cranberries, ice, embroidery, false teeth, goat milk, grocery 
earts, burial insurance, frozen pizza, bottle caps, aptitude tests, and bull semen, 

Price fixing is the most common antitrust charge filed against small business, 
A price conspiracy is regarded by Government attorneys as one of the easier 
charges to prove in court. All that’s needed is evidence, written or otherwise, 
that two or more businessmen agreed on what prices they will charge. 

The trend toward small business prosecutions, if anything, is gaining ground. 
The Justice Department’s calculation for 1958, which it cautions may be impre 
eise, estimates 40 out of the 57 new antitrust filings concerned small firms or 
the localized operations of somewhat bigger firms. The 1957 ratio was similar: 
39 out of 56. In 1956, however, the ration was 23 out of 46 cases. Current signs 
indicate 1959’s score will be heavily weighted with small business suits. 

Though the Government’s other trustbusting arm, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, doesn’t keep comparable statistics, one official agrees: “Certainly, if you 
look at it from the standpoint of the number of people proceeded against, there 
are more small ones than big ones.” More often than not. a small business case 
involves a whole flock of firms; the number of big business defendants in a 
single case is generally far more limited. 


PRICES AND AUTO PARTS 


Current action by both agencies shows the effect of such packaging. In one 
whack recently, the FTC ordered 14 New York and New England wholesalers 
of auto replacement parts and their Newton, Mass., buying organization, Six-State 
Associates, not to get together to solicit price favors from suppliers. 

Just the other day, a grand jury indicted 22 Ford dealers in the Detroit area 
of price-fixing charges, including John Barber, Inc., in Belleville; Dick Lutz, 
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Ine., in Flat Rock; Clem Rinke Ford, Inc., in Warren; and Bud Truba Ford, 
Inc., in Berkley. 

This same sort of action can be expected to crop up repeatedly, since the Jus- 
tice Department is waging a continuing campaign against suspected price rigging 
by auto agencies. Grand juries are hearing evidence on the subject in other 
cities. Besides Detroit, cases have already been filed against groups of auto 
dealers in New York City, Washington, D.C., and northern California. 

Most of these firms are in the smallish category. But the distinction of being 
the tiniest antitrust targets, at least in recent years, probably falls to the 2,100 
members of the Maine Lobstermen’s Association, which lost a price-fixing tussle 
with the Government last year. The lobster gatherers earn gross annual incomes 
ranging from as little as $2,000 to $15,000; the mean income stands at only 
$6,000. Ina rare gesture of mercy, the Justice Department persuaded the court 
to refund the $6,000 in assessed fines. “We felt they couldn’t afford it,’ comments 
one official. 

The prosecutors got what they really wanted, anyway. In a companion case, 
the lobstermen had consented to discontinue limiting their catch so as to buoy 
prices. A trustbuster comments, “Our goal is to remove private clogs from 
the competitive process by whomever they’re imposed—large or small groups.” 


A MORE IMPRESSIVE SCORE 


An effect, if not a motive of the assault on small business offenders is to lift 
the total enforcement box score, which can be used to impress Congress when 
appropriations season arrives. In addition to price fixing, little firms are most 
often accused of boycotting other businessmen and divvying up markets—cases 
that Government attorneys say are relatively easy to prepare and win. A compli- 
eated big business case, on the other hand, may tie up key personnel for years 
and then count only as a single victorvy—if the Government wins at all. 

Trustbusters don’t like to discuss this subject, but they do admit they win 
a high percentage of their samll business prosecutions without even going to 
trial. 

The steady stream of small business defendants is a source of some contro- 
versy. Just about a year ago a special study of antitrust enforcement by two 
prominent economists serving as special Government consultants—Ewald T. 
Grether, dean of the University of California’s School of Business, and Carl 
Kaysen, of Harvard University’s economics department—criticized the Justice 
Department for spending too much time on easy-to-win small-business offenses. 
Instead, the study urged renewed emphasis on the broad economic goals of trust- 
busting. Summed up one Department official: “They want us to pay more 
attention to redesigning basic industries and less to simple violations of law.” ( 

All this is not to imply that antitrust enforcement at the present is weighted 
against the little proprietor. The reverse is probably nearer the truth, Govern- 
ment officials contend. The objective of antitrust action is to foster free com- 
petition which, in theory, creates or preserves business opportunities for the 
smaller operator. The trustbusters also say most of their attacks on big 
business stem from claims of injury by small business and work to the advan- 
tage of little enterprise. 

THE SAFEWAY CASE 


As evidence, the trustbusters point to a pair of examples. The Justice 
Department not long ago won companion criminal and civil cases charging 
Safeway Stores, Inc., the Nation’s second largest grocery chain, with cutting 
prices below cost to drive out smaller competitors in Texas and New Mexico. The 
court fined Safeway and its officers a total of $187,500, and the company in the 
companion civil case consented to an injunction against the challenged practices. 

“I’m convinced,” exclaims a trustbuster, “the successful prosecution of this 
case has opened up tremendous possibilities for small grocers, not only in Texas 
and New Mexico, but throughout the country.” 

More concrete evidence, according to the antitrusters, is the number of small 
firms processing color film and slides as an outgrowth of a 1954 consent decree 
signed by Eastman Kodak Co. At least 150 processors now handle Eastman’s 
color film, whereas prior to the decree the film maker alone did all this work. 

It’s worth noting, too, that at least 514 private antitrust suits for triple dam- 
ages—filed mostly by small motion-picture exhibitors—flowed from the Justice 
Department’s 1946 court victory against the major movie producers. Government 
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courtroom triumphs can be used as evidence by private companies to support 
their own antitrust suits. 

Despite these benefits, however, antitrust can be a pesky problem for the 
small businessman when the weapon is turned against him. One of the most 
bothersome problems for some small businessmen, perhaps, is the Government's 
attacks on attempts to get groups of sellers to agree to hold the price line, an 
especially difficult endeavor for the little entrepreneur in these days of discount 
houses and the collapse in several States of “fair trade” arrangements by 
which a manufacturer can require retailers to sell his product at a fixed price. 


DEALER-DISTRIBUTOR COLLABORATION 


A Justice Department study counts more than 150 cases, dating back to 1906, 
attacking conspiracies among businessmen to freeze out price-cutting competi- 
tion. About two-thirds of the suits charge collaboration between dealers and 
distributors to boycott manufacturers selling to price cutters. 

Example: A group of Long Island, N.Y., hardware dealers belonging to the 
Nassau & Suffolk County Retail Hardware Association paid a $5,000 fine 2 
years ago after conviction on charges of conspiring to refuse to handle the 
products of blacklisted manufacturers who also supplied discount stores. Just 
recently, the association consented to an injunction in a companion civil suit. 

The remaining suits studied challenged agreements among manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers to cut off the discounters’ source of supply. Meredith 
Publishing Co., for instance, consented in 1956 to quit seeking certain pledges 
from New York area distributors of its Better Homes and Gardens books. The 
pledge read: “I agree price-cutting of Better Homes and Garden books can be 
effectively curtailed by controlling stock sources and hereby submit my pledge 
to discontinue selling to area discount houses and other outlets who sell below 
the nationally advertised prices.” 


COURTS DRAW A LINE 


Over the years one of the more frequent antitrust abuses charged against 
small businessmen has been the use of trade associations to fix uniform prices, 
There’s a fine line drawn by the courts between right and wrong in trade asso- 
ciation activity. The Supreme Court has ruled it is perfectly proper for a 
trade association to gather and disseminate price, production, and inventory 
information as long as the facts and figures are limited to the past activities of 
members, are made generally available, and are not designed to establish uniform 
action among the membership. But if this information is used to suppress 
competition by fixing prices, restricting production, allocating markets or boy- 
eotting nonmembers, the court has held, an antitrust prosecution probably is 
warranted. 

Just recently the Justice Department won an indictment of the Long Island 
Fence Association, Inc., in New York State on charges of functioning as a con- 
spiracy among its members to fix uniform prices for wood fencing sold to local 
homeowners. The case still is pending. 

Last year the trustbusters accused members of the Greater New York Food 
Processors Association of agreeing on pickle and sauerkraut prices to be charged 
restaurants and retailers in the New York metropolitan area. The Government 
charged the association with picketing plants that sold below the agreed prices 
and of hindering shipments from noncooperating pickle packers. The association 
paid $15,000 in fines and consented to a court order barring price-fixing practices. 

Price-fixing, boycott and customer-allocation conspiracies usually are prose- 
cuted criminally under section 1 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, which outlaws 
concerted action by two or more organizations to restrain trade. Violators 
can be fined a maximum of $50,000 and company officials can be sentenced to a 
year in jail on each count of an indictment. 

Such charges need not, of course, involve any group so formal as a trade asso- 
ciation. In a recently completed trial, the Government simply charged several 
Omaha drive-in theater operators with conspiring to fix admission prices. 
Bernard Dudgeon, who manages the 76th and W Dodge Drive-In Theater, told 
in court of a luncheon at Omaha’s Blackstone Hotel on February 7, 1955. Others 
present: Frank D. Rubel, representing the Council Bluffs Drive-In; J. Robert 
Hoff, of the Airport Drive-In Theater; and Herman Gould, of the 84th and Center 
Drive-In Theater. 
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“My best recollection is we thought 65 cents a fair price,” recalled Mr. Dud- 
geon. “I said, I think they all agreed 65 cents was a fair price.” The other 
theater operators, however, deny any firm agreement grew out of their Black- 
stone discussion. They contend” they couldn’t get competitors to go along. 
“The whole thing died aborning,” insists Mr. Rubel. A court ruling is expected 
soon. 

YOUTH OF OFFICIAL 


Attorney General Rogers. I thought you had reference to the one 
about Mr. Bicks. 

Senator Dopp. That was the second article. 

Attorney General Rocrrs. I do not believe I saw this article you 
have reference to. I saw the one about Mr. Bicks. 

Senator Dopp. In reference to Mr. Bicks, the article of April 20, 
1959, says, “Part of the problem with Mr. Bicks, although not all of 
it, is his youth. He is the youngest man ever to sit on the top anti- 
trust job” ; and so on. 

I said to you that I do not say this is so but it raised a question in 
my mind. 

Attorney General Rocers. The article does point out his abilities 
and how respected he is by a great many people and how an unusually 
capable man he is. 

enator Jounson. Do you expect to recommend him to head the 
Division ? 

Attorney General Rogers. I have not made a decision on that, 
Senator. 

Senator Dopp. I have nothing against him. I have never met him 
or seen him in my life. 

Senator Jounson. How long has this place been open ? 

Attorney General Rogers. A couple, 3 months, 2 months, some- 
thing like that. 

Senator Dopp. No. I guess this was meant to be complimentary 
to him. I so read it. I did not think this was an attack on him. 

Attorney General Rogers. I think on the whole it was quite 
complimentary. 

Senator Dopp. Thinking about it and while I read this I thought 
maybe this explains some of my pe When I was about that 
age I thought you went after the big boys for antitrust purposes. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Antitrust Drtvision 
SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 


Appropriations, 1959 


dia tn es ek <8 5k sips lp ipo deh since Sah ation ceil Onin alice atalian ne $3, 800, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases (Public Law 85-462) __ 343, 000 
RIED. al dcbehaliigpaymnce dean Sroppn eps Speeetinn cts tynianenmnniesmntionei ate 4, 143, 000 
I EIS BOI EI OD fi sia. rerneeceronngiei eee minine endian ienietaditiddcsteaaael 4, 500, 000 
8 ick 128 Car ccs ep cige apis ies apn peasy nar mnamrethiaielitns bea bia 357, 000 


ANTITRUST DIVISION 


The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Antitrust Division is respon- 
sible for enforcement of the Federal antitrust laws. This involves invetsigat- 
ing possible antitrust violations, conducting grand jury proceedings, preparing 
and trying either civil or criminal antitrust cases, prosecuting appeals, and nego- 
tiating and enforcing final judgments. In addition, the Division is charged 
with the enforcement of numerous kindred laws. Thus, it supervises and di- 
rects litigation arising under certain Federal regulatory acts, participates in 
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proceedings before numerous administrative boards, such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board, and handles court appeals 
from the orders of such boards. Finally, Antitrust Division duties include 
studying, reporting, and advising on the antieompetitive effects of Government 
and industry activities connected with the Nation’s defense program, the inter- 
state oil compact, the Small Business Administration, as well as disposal of 
Government-owned rubber-producing facilities and surplus property. 
Amount requested 

It is estimated that $4,500,000 will be necessary for the Antitrust Division to 
maintain a basic program in fulfilling its assigned obligations. This amount 
exceeds by $357,000 the funds required for 1959. The details of the increase 
are as follows: 


Personal services: 





New positions (13 attorneys and 26 clerks) ...-_...-_____________ § 5207, 000 
Maintenance of average employment______-______.. ~~~ 87. 400 
Salary for additional compensable day__----..... csi etgnaniieiuadaa 15, 000 

ne enn 

I a carci kaha es Salta tis taeda tab lip aaah eaien la rshnaininn el henaii ae AR 259, 400 
ai tin ical ia tes enalliealla eaadn beanie bilaiibes indemiien eitsecgh eines aiepedblaidibadhamaiaic 20, 000 
I a a 5, 000 
tra tadneide daria abddiniaiesin indica miigrnct eit etn eninige 20, 000 
CERO GORTIRSTIIRE COT VI0O8 kone ieee 3 IO 
INN RO GORGE Ns is oil ee stb RE Semmens eae biclinlbeticiee 13, 500 
cist ek cieeniniers i eee aches chp enincentnnes aemaaianentnesien ents ren an wsenae mein inpicaticnesiepee 13, 500 
crn cman enema nem enemmamemnmegeiee 15, 000 
a Nn an me ct ate po cs a ee re eet Se mes nies 600 
Total.......--..-~.--.-------+~-~-----~--~~~~-.-------.~---... 357, 000 


Current workload 

As of August 31, 1958, the Antitrust Division had an active caseload of 102 
antitrust cases pending in court. In fiscal year 1958 the Division filed 54 cases. 
By closing 53 cases, the Division effected a turnover of about one-half of its 
eases during the year. This record almost matched the preceding year when 
55 cases were filed and 50 closed. This is a record of more effective enforcement 
than, for example, 1952, when with 147 cases pending only 30 cases were filed 
and 30 closed. 

The number of cases has jumped sharply and consistently in the past few 
years. It can be anticipated that the upswing of cases will continue. Active 
prosecution has so far kept pace with the demand of increased litigation and 
prevented stockpiling of unattended cases. Effective enforcement in the future 
will necessitate increased turnover of cases just to maintain the Division’s pres- 
ent ratio of cases on the dockets of the courts. 

Investigations of possible violations continue to multiply. In fact they have 
grown from 211 pending at the end of the year 1952 to 315 pending at the end 
of the year 1958—a greater number than the Division has had for over a decade. 
There is every indication that the number of possible violations demanding 
attention will continue on the increase. Proper enforcement of the law requires 
that these leads be explored with promptness. 


Attorney personnel 

To keep up with expanding needs, the Division has made every effort to fill 
the 227 authorized attorney positions. This is the staff authorized for the 
current workload of 103 pending cases, the filing of over 50 new cases, and the 
development of 315 pending investigations. (Not included are 12 attorneys 
assigned to the enforcement of kindred laws and 14 required for congressional 
reports.) Two hundred twenty-seven attorneys cannot adequately meet the 
full demands of the Division’s expanding program. As a result, both cases and 
investigations which should be pushed have been kept in low gear. Several 
minor investigations are now in abeyance. 

Even now the Division’s trial staffs are consistently outnumbered by defense 
counsel. In the recent trial of the case against Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 19 
attorneys participated in the trial representing the 10 defendants. The Division’s 
staff for this case was three. At recent hearings on the Government’s discovery 
motions in the oil cartel case there were as many as 30 to 40 attorneys in the 
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courtroom for the defendants. The Division was represented by five. In the 

taking of a single deposition in the Soap case, 20 attorneys were present for the 
5 . Sant a8 

defendants, with 3 attorneys representing the Division. 


Anticipated workload enV 

Despite efforts to expedite cases, there continues current criticism of the 
delay between filing and trial of some antitrust cases. In addition to other 
methods to prevent delay, the division has adopted a policy of refusing to agree 
with defense counsel to continuances in antitrust cases. rhis policy will in the 
future keep more cases in continued activity. Asa result, more of the division’s 
staff will be tied up in pending cases. ; ’ . 

In the face of greater activity in pending cases, an increased caseload is 
expected in 1960 as a normal result of the record high number of investigations 
now being conducted by the division. Furthermore, there is no reason to believe 
that the rising number of investigations will fall off by 1960. : 

It is not simply a greater number of investigations and cases which will have 
to be handled, but a greater number of investigations and cases of unusual 
complexity. As more mergers and acquisitions are taking place, the number of 
investigations which concern mergers increases. This current force in economic 
development has given a new pattern to antitrust enforcement and added a new 
complexity to antitrust investigations. Merger investigations involve major 
industries, large areas of the country, and numerous lines of commerce and 
levels of competition, as well as novel questions of law. Merger investigations, 
even more than monopoly situations, are dependent on detailed and thorough 
economic and statistical evaluation of an industry, because violation lies not in 
a past act or presently existing condition, but in an economic effect or tendency 
which may in the future occur. 

To effectively meet this heavily increased workload, expansion of the division’s 
attorney personnel is required. A corresponding increase in clerical personnel 
will be necessary to support their activity. 

Keeping active an increased number of cases and investigations will require 
meeting correspondingly increased costs of travel, reproduction of documents, 
court reporting, grand jury and court transcripts, and other expenses necessarily 
connected with effective enforcement. Prosecuting an increased number of 
merger cases will add heavily to the normal cost of enforcement. The economic 
evidence required to prepare and try such cases is extremely expensive. One of 
the most costly items is IBM tabulation of large quantities of detailed informa- 
tion necessary to give an accurate picture of anindustry. Chart work for under- 
standable presentation of economic data must be prepared. Expert witnesses 
are of paramount importance in these cases. Merger investigations and cases 
operate under severe pressure of time. If mergers are consummated and the 
identities of the merged companies become lost, the object of antimerger cases 
becomes harder to accomplish. 


Major trials 


Several major cases are being prepared for trial. These include: 

United States v. Standard Oil Company of California et al. (civil, southern 
district of California) : Defendants are charged with monopolizing crude oil and 
refined petroleum products in the Pacific States area. 

United States v. General Motors Corporation (civil, eastern district of Michi- 
gan) : General Motors is charged with monopolizing the manufacture and sale of 
transit and intercity buses and with conspiring with bus operating companies to 
monopolize the manufacture and sale of new buses in the United States. 

United States v. Pan American World Airways, Inc., et al. (civil, southern 
district of New York) : Defendants are charged with combining in restraint of 
competition and monopolizing air transportation between the United States and 
Latin American countries. 

Of the 12 pending merger cases, 10 are now or will shortly be in active prevara- 
tion. (In the other two, trial has either been completed or is now underway.) 
These important cases include: 

United States v. El Paso Natural Gas Company (civil, district of Utah) : The 
Government charges that the acquisition of Pacific Northwest Pipe Line Corp. 
eliminates the only major pipeline competitive with El Paso in the purchase and 
sale of natural gas in several Western States. It also alleges that El Paso has 


acquired control of all transmission of natural gas from out-of-State and foreign 
sources into several Western States. 
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United States v. Continental Can Company, Inc. (civil, southern district of 
New York): Defendant, allegedly the second largest metal can manufacturer, 
acquired the country’s second largest glass container manufacturer, Hazel-Atlas 


Glass Co. 

United States v. Continental Can Company, Inc. (civil, southern district of 
New York) : Defendant acquired a major producer of paper and other containers, 
and obtained a paper enterprise highly integrated from forest to finished product. 

United States v. Owens-Illinois Glass Company (civil, southern district of 
New York): Allegedly the Nation’s largest glass container producer, defendant 
acquired the third largest producer of shipping containers. As a result, it is 
charged that defendant became the largest domestic shipping container manu- 
facturer and one of two container manufacturers with completely integrated 
facilities for the production of shipping containers. 

Among other significant cases are: 

United States v. American Natural Gas Company, et al. (criminal, eastern 
district of Wisconsin) : Defendants are charged with having combined and con- 
spired to restrain and to monopolize, have attempted to and have monopolized, 
commerce in the transmission and sale of natural gas in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and parts of Illinois and Michigan. 

United States v. Eli Lilly and Company, et al. (criminal, district of New 
Jersey): Five important pharmaceutical houses are charged with fixing prices 
on poliomyelitis vaccine sold to Federal and local government agencies. 

United States v. Arkansas Fuel Oil Company, et al. (criminal, eastern district 
of Virginia) : Twenty-nine major oil companies are charged with fixing prices on 


crude oil and automotive gasoline. 
Other important trials are expected to develop from investigations now under- 


way. 
Other activities 

Fines have continued to climb. In fiscal 1958 fines totaled $855,875 (23.6 per- 
cent of the total appropriation for that year.) This is a dramatic jump from the 
$460,800 imposed 2 years ago before the increased maximum penalty went into 
effect. It is an increase over the $719,500 imposed in fiscal 1957 when the in- 
creased penalty was put into effect. Higher fines can be expected in the next few 
years. The most important aspect of these figures is the increase they promise 
in effectiveness in criminal proceedings as a weapon against antitrust violations. 


NO APPEAL FROM HOUSE ACTION ON INTERNAL SECURITY AND ANTITRUST DIVISIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Jonnson. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, General. 

Attorney General Rocrrs. Thank you very much, Senator. I ap- 
preciate you letting me out this morning. 

Senator Jonnson. I would like to review just one more thing briefly 
with you maybe before you leave. 

As I understand it as to the questions on internal security and anti- 
trust, there is no difference between the Department and the House 
bill in that respect ? 

Attorney General Rocrrs. That is correct. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW PENITENTIARY 


Senator Jounso. The questions that you raised involve the total 
sum of $50,000. I assume that your personal feeling is that the action 
on the floor of the House referred to earlier this morning by Senator 
Dirksen, and we have the distinguished Congressman from that district 
present awaiting testimony, but he asked that he wait until you fin- 
ished because of other engagements which you told us about and we 
still wanted you to come this morning and get through with it—you 
would recommend that the committee follow the House action and 
testimony of the Congressman and the Senator ? 

Attorney General Rocrrs. Yes, I would, Senator. 
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EFFECT OF ACQUISITION OF LOMPOC FACILITY AND NEED FOR NEW PENITENTIARY 


Senator Jonnson. What effect does this California situation have 
onthat? I understand you have a camp out there that you are taking 
over. 

Attorney General Rocrrs. Yes. I wrote a letter to Senator Hayden, 
chairman of the full committee about that. Mr. Bennett can discuss 
it. He is of the opinion that there is need for both of these institu- 
tions and one does not affect the other. 

Senator Jounson. That is your feeling ? 

Attorney General Rocers. That is my feeling. 

Senator JoHnson. The transfer would not render unnecessary the 
need for this midwestern prison ? 

Attorney General Rogers. That is right. 


NEED FOR PRISON IN MIDWEST 


Senator Jounson. You do need it in the Midwest? If you get the 
money you are going to put this place in Illinois, if we concur in that 
action and the funds that they voted would be adequate to get it 


underway. 
LOCATION OF NEW PRISON 


Attorney General Rogers. I substantially accept that with one minor 
reservation and this is not a very serious reservation. On the ques- 
tion of location, we did not tell the House that that is exactly where 
we are going to build it. We said we had a committee of Porter Stew- 
art, of the Supreme Court, and Mr. Bennett and one other man to 
select the best site, and they made a very adequate study and they 
recommended three places, and this place is No. 1 on the list. In order 
to avoid any political considerations, I indicated to them that I would 
accept their recommendation whatever it was. I did that. 

Senator Jounson. I do not want to have any either. But I havea 
Democratic Congressman and Republican Senator and a House of Rep- 
resentatives two to one and I sure would hate to put in this money to 
build a prison in Congressman Gray’s district and Senator Dirksen’s 
State in Illinois and find out they got it located in X, W, Z somewhere. 
I think part of our duty is to ascertain if it is necessary in this area 
and if that has been the recommendation of the site committee and 
if you feel that way about it and if the committee—I do not know what 
pleasure of the committee would be, but I would say that we are dis- 
posed to try to keep everybody happy. 

And we want to find out what your viewpoint is. If that is your 
viewpoint, we will consider the House action and perhaps go along 
with the pleasure of Congressman Gray and Senator Dirksen and the 
committee and the Department, which I think there is a good deal of 
merit in. I want to be sure the fact that we have these in- 
stallations that are available at various parts of the country—every 
State has some—they cannot meet the need No. 1; No. 2, the fact that 
you are getting this transferred to the west coast is not going to elimi- 
nate the necessity of one in the Midwest; No. 3, that if you get the 
money for the one in the Midwest, that Congress appropriates it for 
this place selected by your site committee as No. 1. Is that a reason- 
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able assumption that I can state to the committee when I get more 
members present than I have now? 

Attorney General Rogers. I will take the points that you raise in 
order. 

The first two I agree with, and I rely principally on the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Bennett, because, as Senator Dirksen says, I think 
he is an outstanding prison administrator. 

Senator Jonson. Is Mr. Bennett here? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 


SITE SELECTED BY SPECIAL COM MITTEE 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Bennett, can you support that now ; if you 
get the money are you going to put it in Congressman Gray’s distri let 
and Senator Dirksen’s State in the place that the site committee said 

vas No. 1, and that the Attorney General recommended ? 

Attorney General Rogers. Senator, before he answers that, IT would 
like to say this: On the first two points I agree with it. There ought 
to be another one. The fact that we are negotiating for other snace 
out on the west coast does not affect it. On the site selection I have 
felt all along. and T will continue to feel. that I will be bound by the 
recommendation of the committee, but I would not want to say if 
something serious developed that was unforeseen that we could not 
change. I would certainly say that in 99 cases out of 100 there wonld 
not be a question about it. But I think the act provides I have dis- 
cretion to decide, and IT would not want to lose that discretion if it 
was required to be exercised. I am sure by exercising- 

Senator Jonnson. I do not want to lose ours either. T want to 
specify it. I want to have an understanding for good. It would 
certainly be a disappointment if we anvropriated for the place rec- 
ommended and then put it some other place. 

Attorney General Rogers. You can be sure, Senator. T wonld have 
to have a pretty good reason to change it in view of the history of 
this thing. 

Senator Jonnson. Since I recommended to the committee to pass 
on the thing, I would like to get Mr. Bennett’s judgment. 





Bureau OF Prisons 


STATEMENT OF JAMES V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR 


DEPARTMENT’S POSITION ON LOCATION OF NEW PRISON 


Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, that has been the recommendation 
of the committee which has been submitted to the Attornev General 
and, as he indicated, I am sure he will give it every consideration. 
That is our recommendation, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That would be your recommendation, if we put 
the money in the hill? 

Mr. Bennetr. Oh; yes, sir. 

Senator JOHNSON. You know of no reason why that recommenda- 
tion could be changed in any way ? 

Mr. Bennetr. None whatever; no. 

Senator Jonnson. Is that your feeling, too, General? 
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Attorney General Rogers. Yes, except, as I say, suppose some un- 
foreseen dignalopnonn occurred? I certainly would not want to be 
bound by it. I do not think the Senator wants me to be bound. 

Senator Jounson. What if we put it inthe bill? We build projects 
all over the country. We locate buildings and public works in every 
State of the Union. We build dams every place by locating them. 
Why should we not put language in the bill? If you have not made 
up your mind we will give you enough time to make it up. If you 
have made up your mind we will take your recommendation and put 
itin there. We have a function in this regard and we want to exercise 
some discretion, too. 

Attorney General Rogers. Of course, if Congress wants to put it in 
that would eliminate my discretion. All I am saying is if Congress 
wants to give me discretion they have to give it to me, and assume I 
will act in good faith. 

Senator Jonunson. You have had discretion for several years now. 
I want to know if you made up your mind. I will give it to you for 
that purpose. If not, I do not want to give you money and have you 
shopping across the country for a site. 

Attorney General Rogers. I wouldn’t say that, Senator. I have 
from the beginning taken the position that the decision should be based 
on what is best for the country and what is best for the prison service. 

Senator Jounson. We will agree with that. 

Attorney General Rogers. I continue to do that. 

Senator JonNson. We all agree with that. 

Attorney General Rogers. 1f Congress wants to give me discretion, 
I promise you I will exercise the discretion in good faith. I do not 
think you ought to give me discretion and have me commit myself in 
advance. If you want to take discretion away from me that is up to 
Congress. 

Senator Jounson. I thought you were somewhat committed to that? 

Attorney General Rogers. I committed myself to this extent, and I 
do not. think I should go any further. We said the same thing on the 
House side. We said this is the way it looked; unless there was some 
unforeseen development this is the way it would go. 


QUESTION OF SENATE COMMITTEE SPECIFYING LOCATION 


Senator Jounson. Do you have any objection to specifying it in 
the appropriation ? 

Attorney General Rogers. As I say, if Congress wants to do it that 
is up to Congress. But I do not want to have C ongress say 

Senator Jounson. I ask you if you have any objection? Answer 
my question. 

Attorney General Rogers. You mean if Congress does it ? 

Senator Jounson. That is right. If Congress took your site selec- 
tion board recommendation, your Prison Director recommendation, 
and your present judgment and said, “We will do this based upon this 
recommendation for this location.” Would you have any objection ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Not if it is in the report, Senator; certainly not. 
Senator Jounson. You say no. You say you would have no objec- 
tion ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir; not if it is in the report, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Allright. What about you, General ? 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL’S ATTITUDE CONCERNING SELECTION OF SITE 


_ Attorney General Rogers. As I say I do not have any strong feel- 
ing. If Congress wants to make a determination where it is going to 
be built, of course, it will have to go back to Congress. They can do 
that. It seems to me in view of what I think has been a pretty con- 
structive attitude on this thing all along you ought to leave the dis- 
cretion with me. If you do not want to do that, I am certainly not 
going to object. 

Senator Jounson. If you do not object, all we want to do is if we 
appropriate the money to settle the dispute. There has been some 
Cepate about a site. 

Attorney General Rogers. Not in the Department of Justice. There 
has not been any. I appointed a committee and told them to pick out 
the best site in the United States for the prison. They picked it out, 
and I am for them. 


SENATE COMMITTEE’S DESIRES CONCERNING LOCATION OF NEW PRISON 


Senator Jounson. The Department of Justice is not everything in 
this world, and there are some people interested in prisons. I want 
to try to settle this right here in this committee so I do not have some 
other sites proposed, and there are some other sites proposed. I have 
understood that one of the reasons for this serious fight over there— 
off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Jounson. If Senator Dirksen feels we ought to follow Mr, 
Bennett’s recommendation and Mr. Bennett feels we ought to follow 
the site board’s recommendation, and you have great confidence in 
both of them, I thought we would be sure that is what we appropriate 
the money for because I am going to have 20-odd men asking us 
where is this prison going? I am going to say, well that is discretion- 
ary. They just may use a right of their discretion and do like they 
have been doing in 3 or 4 years until I can tell them more about it. 

I think if now I am able to tell them that everybody who has any 
dealings with it in the Department of Justice had no dispute about it, 
that they feel this is the site where the money could be spent best in 
the public interest—that is right, is it not, Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. You agree with that, do you not, General ? 

Attorney General Rogrrs. I sure do. 


BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Mr. Bennett. With your permission I should like to insert a for- 
mal statement together with exhibits relating to general request of 
the Bureau of Prisons and the supplemental request involving the 
transfer of the Army Disciplinary eke at Lompoc, Calif., to the 
Bureau of Prisons. 

Senator Jounson. That may be done. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES V. BENNETT, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, BUREAU OF PRISONS, 
BEFoRE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE JUNE 11, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to discuss with you the financial requirements of the Bureau of Prisons, 
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Department of Justice for fiscal year 1960. I should like in preface to my re 
marks to acquaint you with several significant developments which have occurred 
since I last appeared before your committee. 

We were all encouraged last year by the passage of Public Law 85-752, new 
sentencing legislation, which holds much promise of helping to eliminate certain 
disparities in sentencing. Public Law 85~—752 also broadens the responsibilities 
of the Bureau of Prisons with respect to providing diagnostic reports and treat- 
ment recommendations to the courts and the Board of Parole. 


POPULATION TRENDS 


The past year also saw a new record established—the highest population in 
the history of Bureau of Prisons was recorded at 22,304 on May 28, 1959. Un- 
fortunately, I fear that this record will not long endure for there is every indica- 
tion that our peak population in fiscal year 1960 will exceed 23,000. This high 
population is accompanied by further increases in the relative proportion of 
prisoners convicted of the more serious crimes and of those sentenced to long 
terms. Particularly unfortunate has been the sizable growth in the numbers of 
youthful offenders. Thirty-four percent of offenders committed by the courts in 
1958 were under 25. 

The growth in population has presented us with increasingly acute problems. 
The committee took note of this in its report on the fiscal year 1959 appropriation 
bill where it stated that “* * * very persuasive testimony and evidence was re- 
ceived by the committee in support of appropriations for * * * the construction 
of two new prisons * * *.” The Senate Committee on National Penitentia- 
ries has also strongly recommended action to relieve overrcrowding in its report 
of April 24, 1959 (S. Rept. 220, 86th Cong.). 


SAFFORD, ARIZ., CAMP 


I am happy to report that we are making substantial progress in providing 
additional space to handle the population. Your committee greatly assisted the 
Bureau last year by providing funds to construct a new camp at Safford, Ariz. 
I think the committee may be interested in seeing these photographs of construc- 
tion progress at the Safford, Ariz., camp. As of last Friday facilities were com- 
plete to handle 130 prisoners with additional construction underway to accom- 
modate another 170 prisoners. We expect that within the next 4 months we shall 
be in a position to start assigning construction details to the Swift Trail on 
Mount Graham. 


GREENVILLE, 8.C., CAMP 


Last fall the Air Force invited the Bureau to establish an additional camp at 
Donaldson Air Force Base in Greenville, S.C. The camp is similar to the Federal 
prison camps in operation at the Air Force bases in Montgomery, Ala., and 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

The first prisoners were received by transfer from nearby institutions on Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. The population reached a peak of 282 on May 14, 1959. All 
prisoners must qualify for minimum custody status. They are engaged in con- 
structive work at the base which generally releases military personnel from 
housekeeping duties. Such projects include clearing several hundred acres of 
wooded land for use as a recreational area, KP, and grounds maintenance. In 
addition, part of the prisoner complement is engaged in the development and 
maintenance of the prison-camp facilities and living area. The use of Federal 
prisoners does not displace any civilian employees. 

In addition to the work program, extensive recreational and educational pro- 
grams will be in operation for prisoners at both camps, including academic and 
vocational training classes, a hobby shop, and a library. 


1960 PLANS 


The fiscal year 1960 budget as originally submitted to the Congress contains 
funds to reactivate the 600-man institution at Sandstone, Minn., and to con- 
struct a new maximum security institution for 600 prisoners. Early this spring, 
after hearings had been held before the House Appropriations Committee, we 
learned that the Army was considering consolidating its military prisoners 
into a single disciplinary barracks. As a result the disciplinary barracks at 
Lompoc, Calif., is available for use by the Bureau of Prisons, This was an- 
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nounced in a Department of Defense press release dated May 26, 1959, which 
I would like to insert in the record. 


[Immediate release, May 26, 1959—No. 625-59] 


ARMY’s LoMpoc DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS VACATED DUE TO DECLINE OF PRISON 
POPULATION 


The Army disciplinary barracks at Lomnoc, Calif., will be vacated beginning 
August 1, due to a decline in prison population, the Department of the Army 
announced today. 

Most of the approximately 400 prisoners at Lompoc, which will be occupied 
temporarily on a revocable permit basis by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, will 
be transferred to Fort Leavenworth, Kans., the only remaining disciplinary 
barracks in operation by the Army. 

The prisoner population has leveled off to numbers that can be confined in 
a single facility, provided those prisoners normally housed in Federal peni- 
tentiaries can be transferred from disciplinary barracks to the custody of the 
Department of Justice. The Department of Justice has agreed to accept such 
military prisoners on a continuing basis. The permit of occupancy at Lompoc 
will be indeterminate in duration, subject to return for Army use when and 
as required in the future. 

The Army’s disciplinary barracks population has declined 75 percent in the 
past 3 years due to personnel policies which have effected improvement in 
personnel selection : retention policies ; and fewer courts-martial. 

Lompoc will be the fourth disciplinary barracks to be vacated since June 30, 
1957. The others were at Fort Gordon, Ga.; Fort Crowder, Mo.; and New Cum- 
berland, Pa. 

Mr. James V. Bennett, Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, has in- 
dicated a desire to employ a number of the 200 civilians affected by the closing. 
In addition, it is anticipated that other military activities in the immediate 
area will offer additional job opportunities. 

In order to provide initial financing for Bureau of Prisons operation of Lom- 
poe, the President has submitted appropriation language to the Conrress (H. 
Doc. 169) which would permit the transfer of not to exceed $1,500,000 from 
Army appropriations to the Bureau of Prisons. I would like to insert the perti- 
nent material from the President’s message in the record at this point. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PRISONS 


“There mav be transferred from the appropriation to the Department of 
Defense for ‘Operation and maintenance, Army’, fiscal year 1960, an amount, 
to be determined by the Bureau of the Budget, but not to exceed $1,500,000, 
to the appropriation for the current fiscal year for ‘Salaries and expenses, Bu- 
reau of Prisons’.” 

There has been a steady increase in the inmate population of the Federal 
prison system since 1948. Currently, the population is 17 percent above the 
normal capacity of the system. There is every indication that population will 
continue its rapid increase, further taxing available facilities. While the Bu- 
reau of Prisons is initiating a construction program, it is necessary to take 
interim action to avoid critical and potentially dangerous overcrowding. 

The Department of the Army is consolidating its prison operations with the 
resnit that most of the capacity of the disciplinary barracks at Lompoc, Calif,, 
will become surplus to its needs. An agreement is being worked out under which 
the Bureau of Prisons will take responsibility for the remaining military 
prisoners and operate the barracks as a civilian penal institution. This pro- 
posed provision is to enable the Bureau of Prisons to begin operation on August 
1, 1959. 

I also advised Senator Hayden of these developments in a letter dated June 4, 
1959, a copy of which I would like inserted in the record. 
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JUNE 4, 1959. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: The Attorney General has suggested that, in an- 
ticipation of our appearance before your committee, I advise you of pending 
negotiations with the Department of the Army looking to the temporary trans- 
fer to this Department of the Army disciplinary barracks near Lompoc, Calif. 

You are, I think, aware of the fact that for several years the number of pris- 
oners committed to our custody has increased each vear and that all of our in- 
stitutions have been dangerousdy overcrowded. Our population today, for in- 
stance, is just short of 2,000 more than it was 2 years ago on this same date. 
Even at that time our maximum and close-custody institutions were 15.6 percent 
over their normal capacity. 

Partially to remedy this situation and avoid serious difficulties caused by an 
influx of more desperate bank robhers, kidnapers, and members of organized 
criminal gangs we submitted to the Budget Bureau and to the House committee 
a 5-year program of institutional construction. As our first priority we re- 
qvested funds for a new maximum-custody institution and an amount to reac- 
tivate the correctional institution at Sandstone, Minn., temporarily leased to the 
State of Minnesota after the war when our population declined. These requests 
were granted by the House in the bill pending before vour committee. 

Since, however, the allowance of these funds will provide only very limited 
relief for the overcrowding in our close-custody institutions and afford no im- 
mediate answer to our needs for maximum-security cells, we have sought the co- 
operation of the Department of the Army in view of the fact that the number 
of military offenders being committed to disciplinary barracks has been declin- 
ing for some years. 

The proposed plan contemplates granting this Department a revocable lease 
on the Lompoc institution on condition we agree to accept for service of sen- 
tence those military offenders who cannot be safely and properly incarcerated in 
the disciplinary barracks the Army plans to continue to operate at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. As I think you know we were forced to discontinue receiving 
practically all military offenders a few years ago when our maximum-custody 
population went bevond the peril point. 

The precise method of financing this arrangement has not yet been decided 
by the Bureau of the Budget, but we hope to be able to present an agreed-upon 
plan when we meet with your committee. You can be assured, however, that 
whatever the details the program will result in a net saving to the Government 
in current operating costs of handling its military and civilian prisoners. We 
also contemplate withdrawing, for the present, our request for construction of 
anew west coast penitentiary. 

We will, if you wish, go into these plans in more detail when we appear before 
your committee. If meanwhile there are any further facts you or members 
of vour staff would like to have us develop, we will be most happy to do so. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


Director, Bureau of Prisons. 
LOMPOC, CALIF., CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 


It is planned that beginning approximately August 1, 1959, the facility at 
Lompoe will be opened as a correctional institution. A handful of military 
prisoners will be left by the Army. Lompoe will accommodate youthful offenders 
25 years of age and under who must now be confined in the U.S. Penitentiary, 
McNeil Island, Wash., and the Federal correctional institutions at Terminal 
Island, Calif., and la Tuna, Tex. In addition, it will permit a reduction of the 
population of the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla. Persons committed or 
transferred to the new institution will be residents of the west coast and ad- 
jacent areas. 

The institution will also accept male prisoners of all ages from the judicial 
districts of the west coast for purposes of observation and classification before 
commitment to other institutions and will accept prisoners committed by the 
courts in that area specifically for observation under the provisions of 18 
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U.S.C. 4208(b) and 18 U.S.C. 5010(e). Such commitments must now be made 
to the penitentiary at McNeil Island, Wash., the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, 
Okla., or the Federal correctional institution, Englewood, Colo. The institution 
will, therefore, have two major functions, that of a training and treatment in- 
stitution for young offenders and that of a diagnostic and reception center for 
the west coast. 

It is estimated that as a result of transfers and direct commitments the num- 
ber of prisoners confined will eventually increase to 1,200. This will provide 
relief to presently overcrowded institutions as shown below: 





Ts eee, pecieen: BOGNNO, "WON... 8. ence cen ew eennce 250 
Federal correctional institution, Terminal Island, Calif-__._.__.__.__----_~_ 150 
Ss BS St SR a 200 
Federal correctional institution, La Tuna, Tex-__.--------------_----_ 5 
Nene ee ede ducbipiaerad earernrcmmicemmeee a wenet ancaiesimcheocnadee 200 
I i cl ina wot ow lk ies sabes Gap peo t> whecard Sa ts takcnce tig Sh 200 
Prisoners to be committed from west coast for purpose of classification 
SETI ca te A ahs hale gh ao ng Me es div cnn ign cn alma tote 150 
chad hesiais dale tocol eect alt led Lado stan ioesog suai sis ts ben cide rnc i aa das ol 1, 200 


SANDSTONE, MINN., CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 


The Federal correctional institution, Sandstone, Minn., will be reactivated 
as a Bureau of Prisons facility on July 1, 1959. The initial group of prisoners 
will be transferred to the institution July 1, 1959. Sandstone will house adult 
offenders with sentences of 5 years or less who are residents of the North Cen- 
tral States. The reopening of the institution will help relieve overcrowding of 
other Federal institutions and particularly of the U.S. penitentiaries at Leaven- 
worth and Terre Haute and the Federal correctional institution at Milan, Mich. 

It is estimated that as the result of direct commitments and transfers the 
population of Sandstone will number 100 on September 30, 1959; 200 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1959; 400 on March 31, 1960: and 500 on June 12, 1960. 

In summary then, the events and proposals outlined above, if fully realized, 
will make available space for 2,300 prisoners in 1960. The relation of this 
to our expected inmate population is graphically shown on this chart which 
I would like to insert in the record. The chart shows rather clearly that 
the additional capacity is coming none too soon to meet the problems which 
severe overcrowding produces in any prison system. 
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MAXIMUM SECURITY INSTITUTION 


The problems of the Bureau of Prisons cannot be described solely in terms of 
total numbers. Some of our most difficult problems are due to a lack of ade- 
quate space for maximum security prisoners. Our penitentiaries on May 28, 
1959, had 9,679 prisoners confined in a space designed for 7,711 prisoners. I 
would like to insert a table showing the situation in each penitentiary. 


Penitentiaries 

















Total Population, 

| capacity May 28, 1959 
PA ik Sad sine ook Sn ck iden cei e nn ckcneeadaenaceeanraneeas | 336 264 
i En ad i eanenenene SR EEE Sn ae ee 2, 103 2, 786 
RR WONGM... is dodo ee ok akercsupesh ob sPamadidh dt ak akad aged dt akelal ea tm es 1, 976 2, 568 
EF EM EEL OM Fuh habudatugl dull thatndas ft bak 1, 422 1, 476 
ene SN, AO og hang hok hab atihadl chaiudngad dash ciahagepeundeches« 760 1, 154 
OD TRO I Ae gs cisiicnupdabueadiae ---s- eae rita eres eae 1,114 1, 431 
po RR PR RE RL a i 7,711 9, 679 








Furthermore these penitentiaries have only 2,585 one-man cells—the only 
type of facility which is suitable for many of our difficult inmates. It is for this 
reason that we have proposed, since 1954, the construction of a maximum se- 
curity institution. The House has allowed $2 million, an amount which will be 
sufficient to cover the first year costs of construction. 

The maximum security institution is estimated to cost a total of $10 million. 
It will be of the most modern construction using economical, but effective, modu- 
lar precast or prestressed concrete. The institution will be built for 600 pris- 
oners with a potential for further expansion. The sites for the institution have 
been carefully studied by a site committee appointed by the Attorney General. 
This committee which included Hon. Potter Stewart, the circuit judge of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals, Mr. Larson Knott, Assistant Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings Administration, Mr. Robert Seaver from the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office and myself have recomended a site on Federal property near Marion, 
Ill, as our No.1 choice. This site has the advantage of being Government owned, 
well located for transportation, and has easy and economical access to utilities. 
It also has the enthusiastic support of the community. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES APPROPRIATION 


The requested appropriation for “Salaries and expenses” is $41,600,000. This 
represents an increase of $3,156,000 over funds appropriated for 1959. Almost 
60 percent of this increase is connected with the costs of reactivating and op- 
erating the Sandstone Institution. The remainder is intended to provide for 
the additional costs of caring for prisoners, which have risen from 76 cents to 
78 cents per day per prisoner; for increased population; for small staff in- 
creases principally in custodial and treatment personnel to handle additional 
population; for increased costs of maintaining and operating institutions; and 
for necessary equipment. I should like to point out to the committee, however, 
that the activation of Lompoc may force certain adjustments in the funds as 
originally programed, depending on the amounts which can be transferred from 
the Army. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES APPROPRIATION 


The appropriation bill as amended by the House provides a total of $6,400,000. 
The major items are $2 million to start construction of the maximum security 
institution, $1,350,000 to complete the new powerplant at Lewisburg and $1, 
200,000 to replace the powerplant equipment at Chillicothe. It has been nec- 
essary on two occasions recently to make emergency boiler repairs at Chillicothe 
to keep the plant in operation and a major breakdown could occur at any time; 
$500,000 is provided for the continuing program of major repairs and improve- 
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ments. A complete listing of projects is shown in the table below. As is the 
ease with the salaries and expenses appropriation the acquisition of Lompoc 
may require minor reprograming of funds. 


= tevepen wai —_ 


Project | Institution 











Amount 

| | 

| 
Maximum security institution. ..| Site undetermined | $2, 000, 000 
Repairs and improvements- - | All institutions-___ snmate er 500, 000 
Electrical rehabilitation. --.........-- ail U.S. Penitentiary, Alcatraz___ gkedsapneed 50, 000 
Visiting building - ; : U.S. Penitentiary, Atlanta__ sadeaces 35, 000 
Transportation service center | U.S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth_- | 65, 000 
To ones * and equip farm dormitory--_-_| Otek: ’ , | 100, 000 
Powerplant_- ios | U.S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg- : | 1,350,000 
Storehouse - - ‘ U.S. Penitentiary, MeNeil Island genus 150, 000 
Activities building aida [bnew elee wae en 40, 000 
To complete and equip farm dormitory | U.S. Penitentiary, Terre Haute patcaeal 100, 000 
Chapel - . Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe ----| 80, 000 
Powerplant equipment , | _do | 1,200,000 
School building ‘ | Federal Reform: atory, El Reno- ae 240, 000 
Kitchen and dining hall | Federal Reformatory, Petersburg - _- | 100, 000 
Waterline - - | Federal Correctional Institution, Ashland_-_. 75, 000 
Transportation service center Federal Correctional Institution, Danbury _- | 45, 000 
Deep well. -. | Federal Correctional Institution, Sandstone | 24, 000 
Thermost: atic control sy stem _ b= ante ag anaiancin el SWS SS Seekaeaeeie patnaea 20, 000 
Towers - x oe 3] ‘ Loh 70, 000 
Remodel kitchen and dining hall__-__- ends Correctional Institution, Terminal | 86, 000 

Island. 

Telephone rehabilitation. _............-- Various institutions_ pcciesuiwstcaneseeseens 70, 000 

ie 


E22 tetctecdss gis ous | j eee eee | 6, 400, 000 


STAFF HoUSING—FEDERAL PRISONS 


Last year the Bureau of Prisons submitted, at the committee’s request, a 
partial listing of needed staff housing at Federal penal institutions. Submitted 
herewith at the committee’s request, is a current revision of that list showing 
a need for 263 housing units. This includes 163 houses at an average cost of 
$18,000 each and 100 apartments at an average cost of $12,000 each. 

Staff housing plays an integral part in the operation of Federal penal institu- 
tions. The nature of prison work is such that emegency situations frequently 
arise. Disturbances among the prisoners, escapes, utility breakdowns, un- 
scheduled arrival of prisoners, and urgent medical problems are some of the 
day-to-day problems of a warden. He should be in a position to assemble 
needed staff on very short notice. Having adequate staff living on the reserva- 
tion makes this much easier. Prompt action in a prison situation is often the 
key to preventing a very expensive situation from developing. 

Several years ago the Bureau of Prisons worked out with the Bureau of the 
Budget an analysis of needed staff housing. The proposed additional units are 
within the allowances determined at that time. The Bureau of Prisons has 
found, through experience with its existing housing, that the rents collected 
are sufficient to amortize the cost of housing over the life of the property. 

It is, of course, possible to accomplish a staff housing program in smaller 
segments than the totals identified in the listing. For example, for less than $1 


million, it would be possible to partially meet the needs of eight institutions as 
shown below. 


Terminal Island, Calif, 20 apartments______.._____-______.._______ $240, 000 
Medical Center, Springfield, Mo., 10 houses__.____.__._.._________ 180, 000 
I eo  cauiiesibedipnoabrcaenem dai euiaiaadeaaae 180, 000 
NN ee ee in estas dacieidenahice ee 90, 000 
ES ts, Wiles, 1p MINION... is cedasus qapscsnmncciuresesnabebtepssmnetiebiemelidieaie 96, 000 
I I "0 en ciadnteee nse ene 54, 000 
«IS ee cashes Sctcheeschceuchel Sheen adds die maPa ee 72, 000 
tas UNO OS TI isk al Sia sebuah niobate eisai 72, 000 
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Staff housing requirements, Federal Prison System 



































Present facilities | Additional requirements 
Institution | 
Houses Apart- Total | Houses Apart- Total 
ments ments 
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SUPPORT OF PRISONERS 


The funds in this appropriation are used to pay the contract costs of coi- 
fining Federal prisoners in State and local institutions. Because of overcrowd- 
ing in the Federal system aggressive efforts have been made to find State 
institutions which would be suitable for confinement of Federal prisoners. These 
efforts have met with very limited success because overcrowding is a phenomenon 
common to almost all penal systems. New Hampshire has agreed to accept a few 
prisoners and some juveniles have been confined at State institutions in Utah and 
Nebraska. There are approximately 750 Federal prisoners serving short 
sentences in local jails in addition to those awaiting trial. The amount requested 
for 1960, $3,100,000 is the same as was appropriated in 1959. 


FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES 


Federal Prison Industries had one of the best years in its history during 
1958. Sales reached $31,134,900 and net earnings $4,393,217. The corporation 
paid a dividend of $2 million to the Treasury and at its annual meeting last 
month declared a 1959 dividend of $4 million. During 1958 Industries employed 
4,304 inmates. The modest increases requested in the vocational limitation is to 
carry out reclassifications made by the Civil Service Commission and to provide 
six vocational instructors, one ussistant superintendent, and one placement 
officer. These positions are needed to handle expanded population and program, 
No increase is requested for the administrative limitation. 


BUREAU OF PRISONS 


STATEMENT OF SENATORS HUMPHREY AND McCarRTHY ON SANDSTONE, MINN, 
INSTITUTION 


Senator Jounson. I have received a joint statement from the Sen- 
ators from the State of Minnesota, Hubert H. Humphrey and Eugene 
J. McCarthy, urging the appropriation of adequate funds to effect 
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the reactivating and expansion of the Federal correctional institution 
at Sandstone, Minn. 


Without objection, this statement will be placed in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Prisons, in justifying its request for a new $10 
million maximum security prison, describes the overcrowding of inmates in 
Federal prisons as “critical”. According to the Bureau, the present Federal 
prison population, estimated to be about 21,995, is the highest in history and it 
has been increasing in proportion to increases in the national population. Con- 
sequently, the prison population is expected to continue to rise. Bureau officials 
estimate that the 1960 Federal prison population will exceed an average of 22,300 
inmates and that the number of inmates in 1970 will be about 30,000. 

It takes very little imagination to picture the explosive situation now plaguing 
Federal prisons where hardened criminals are mixed with first offenders and 
where there is overcrowding. The President, the Attorney General, and the 
Bureau of Prisons have heretofore urged Congress to do something about these 
conditions before violence erupts and before our prisons turn into training schools 
forcrime. Now these recommendations are before us again. 

To alleviate some of the overcrowding, the Bureau is reactivating the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Sandstone, Minn. An appropriation in the neighbor- 
hood of $2 million is requested to bring this facility up to standards and to 
operate it during the next fiscal year. 

Sandstone Prison, situated on several thousand acres of Federal property, was 
originally opened in 1938. It was deactivated in 1951 and was turned over to 
the State of Minnesota which used it as a mental hospital. Sandstone will take 
eare of some 600 prisoners that have been accumulated in other overcrowded 
institutions and will take care of a portion of the increase in the prison popu- 
lation anticipated during the present year. 

According to Mr. J. V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau of Prisons, Sandstone 
is a “fairly modern institution which needs a good deal of repair.” He also 
states that “it is not dilapidated by any means, but on the other hand it is in 
need of some alterations and changeovers to meet our needs.” 

Included in the alterations and changeovers are replacement of certain bars, 
gates, etc., which were removed by the State of Minnesota and reparation of 
water and utility systems. The total cost of staffing, equipping, rehabilitating, 
repairing, and operating the institution for the next year will be about $1,822,000. 

We are certainly aware of the serious implications of overcrowded Federal 
prisons, and we share the alarm of the administration, the Attorney General, 
and the Bureau of Prisons over this matter. However, we sincerely believe that 
an appropriation of $10 million for a new maximum security institution would 
indeed be a needless extravagance when much less money could be used to ex- 
pand an existing prison facility to absorb much of the bumper crop of prisoners. 

In the interest of economy and efficiency, we urge this committee to reeom- 
mend the expansion of the existing Federal prison at Sandstone. 

Sandstone can be expanded and improved to house a large number of Fed- 
eral prisoners under maximum security conditions. This would not only pro- 
vide some needed relief from overcrowding, but would show very clearly that we 
are making every possible effort to get the maximum benefit from existing pris- 
ons. This certainly would be a realistic, economical, and practical approach 
toward solving this harrassing problem. 

There are other justifications for expanding the Sandstone prison. First, 
there is no maximum security Federal prison serving the upper Middle West, 
desnite the fact that there is a real need for one. A Federal institution located 
at Sandstone would be geographically ideal for serving this vast area. Sec- 
ondly, the committee should be aware of the fact that with the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and the increased activity at the port of Duluth, Minn., 
there will be an increase in many other activities. We must be realistic in 
making provisions for an increase in crime. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we submit that the approach we are presenting 
is a realistic as well as an economical one. We also realize that our approach 
will satisfy the pressing needs of the Bureau of Prisons. 
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We know that this committee will give its respected consideration to these 
suggestions, and we are indeed hopeful that our suggestions will be recom- 
mended by this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we are very grateful for this opportunity to express our views. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much for coming before us. 
We appreciate your attitude on the amounts that you did not appeal. 
We appreciate your understanding our problem in not being adamant 
about the amount you have appealed. 

I know that the committee will attempt to meet you halfway or at 
least be as reasonable about the small amounts involved here as you 
have been. And I trust that the Department will be provided suff- 
cient funds to permit you to continue to have a healthy, active, and 
effective administration of your responsibilities which I think you do 
administer well. 

Attorney General Rocers. I appreciate very much, Senator, both 
the support of you and Senator Hayden very much. 

Senator Haypen. I wanted to ask a question. 

Attorney General Rogers. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you want to ask the general 

Attorney General Rogers. Mr. Morton is here. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Morton. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Morton, would you come up, please? 





STATEMENT OF PERRY W. MORTON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR LANDS DIVISION 


Senator Haypven. There is a request for an increase over the amount 
allowed by the House of $77,000 for your Division. 

Mr. Morton. Yes,sir. That is correct, $77,300. 

Senator Haypren. Does some of the restoration requested for the 
Land Division relate to the defense of the Indian claims against the 
United States? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, most surely it does, Senator. 

Senator Haypen. To date what is the total amount of final judg- 
ments the courts have awarded against the United States in Indian 
claims cases ? 

JUDGMENTS IN INDIAN CLAIMS CASES 

Mr. Morton. Under the Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946 
there are now 15 final judgments involving $20,343,527.63. I should 
explain, perhaps, that this is a mere scratching of the surface of the 
ultimate liability of the United States because we still have approxi- 
mately 458 cases to process toward the conclusion. 


ESTIMATE OF ULTIMATE LIABILITY 


Senator Haypen. Do you have any estimate of the amount of 


awards that may be made against the United States on the pending | 


Indian claims cases ? 
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Mr. Morton. I have always been reluctant, Senator, to even give an 
informed guess on that subject because it would range very consider- 
ably from one end of a good guess to the other end of a good guess. 
In the House hearings I was asked the same question, and I am stick- 
ing by the guess I made about 3 years ago that the ultimate liability 
to the United States, by the time the whole pile is worked through, will 
be somewhere in the order of $1 billion. That is billion, not million. 


SUFFICIENCY OF FUNDS FOR APPRAISERS AND WITNESSES 


Senator Haypen. If the Congress restores the amount requested, 
will you have suflicient funds to employ the necessary appraisers and 
witnesses to assist the Government in the defense of these cases ? 

Mr. Morton. I am afraid, Senator, I will have to hedge on that, 
because whether I will have sufficient funds is something that would 
take a crystal ball to answer. I would say that I certainly need a 
restoration of the funds. 

Senator Haypen. How much was it? 

Mr. Morton. With the restoration I would do the best Ican. I am 
anticipating, however, in all fairness to your question, Senator, that 
supplemental funds will be required as the year goes through. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Haypen. That is exactly what I am coming to next. If 
you do not have enough, you will come back. I would like to know 
how much the Department of Justice asked the Bureau of the Budget 
for your work. 

Mr. Morton. For the total Lands Division operation I was author- 
ized to request of the House a 1960 appropriation of $3,011,200. That 
represented an increase of $86,100 over the present year base. 

Senator Haypen. You are talking about what is authorized by 
the Department. I am asking what did the Department ask the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for your work ? 

Mr. ANpretTTA. $3,011,200. 

Mr. Morton. In other words, the Budget followed my recommenda- 
tion as it was then made, Senator. That was early last fall. How- 
ever, I have simply run out of money in the current year, and I am 
anticipating now that this will not be adequate to tide me through 
the year even if the restoration is made. 


SCOPE OF PROBLEM 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion we have to buy back 
the whole United States from the Indians. That is about what it 
amounts to in defending those cases. It is very unfortunate the Su- 
preme Court refused to review Otoe Missouria v. U.S. and it is the 
law now. We are just going to be up against tremendous costs. 

Senator JoHnson. We will consider that when we mark it up. 

We are glad to see what you are faced with, Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Morton. Thank you, Senator. 
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FrepERAL PENAL SYSTEM 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH J. GRAY, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


PRoposEeD PRISON CONSTRUCTION AT MARION, ILL. 


Senator JoHnson. Congressman Gray, would you come forward, 
please ? 

Representative Gray. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Congressman, the committee is pleased to wel- 
come you. We would like to have any prepared statement that you 
care to make inserted in the record. And you have permission to do 
that and revise your statement this morning in any way you care to. 
We want to get your recommendation and are quite impressed with 
the very excellent and effective fight that you made in the House that 
resulted in the House action about 2 to 1 in connection with the prison 
items. We have not recommended any kind of conclusion on it. It is 
our belief and our understanding that the new prison is going to be 
necessary. It is our belief and understanding that it will be best 
located in the Midwest. It is our belief and understanding that the 
site selection committee selected a site in your area. We would like 
to have you give some specifies on that, and we want you to know that 
we are going to decide the matter on its merits, but that we are aware 
of your details. We are very anxious to accord you every consider- 
ation. 

Representative Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First, if I may, let me say how deeply I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before the committee this morning, and I certainly ap- 
preciate the kind consideration that I have received from you and 
the other members of this committee in behalf of my people. 

We have thousands of unemployed people in southern Illinois and 
I want the record to show that this committee has certainly been very 
considerate of our problems in the past. 

I do not have a prepared statement this morning, Mr. Chairman, 
and in the interest of conserving time, if I may have permission to in- 
sert in the record a full statement. 

Senator Jounson. Yes. As a matter of fact, I have to be on the 
floor to open the Senate pretty soon. I want you to get on. 

Representative Gray. I appreciate that. 

Senator Jounson. You give the clerk any additions you want to 
make. 

Representative Gray. I deeply appreciate that. 

Senator Jonnson. First of all, are you competent from your knowl- 
edge of the whole thing that this is the site that will be used if the 
money is appropriated ? 

PRISON LOCATION 


Representative Gray. I might say this, Mr. Chairman, that the 
House in voting on this amendment I offered felt that it was going 
into southern Illinois, due to the fact that the record pointed out it 
will be a substantial saving to the Federal Government. 

We have 1,200 acres of Government-owned land available. We 
have free water and sewerage facilities on the site which will be a sub- 
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stantial saving to the Government. And in the interest of economy 
they felt that the site recommendations would be carried out in voting 
for this amendment. 

The reason my amendment did not contain language as to the par- 
ticular site was, of course, to avoid a point of order. 

The original basic act of 1930 called for the Attorney General to 
have the authority to select sites for penal institutions. 

If we had not been subject to a point of order we would have 
stipulated the No. 1 site recommendation. That was the only reason. 
I assure you that the House in voting 266 to 133 felt that the recom- 
mendation of the site selection committee would be followed and the 
prison built at Marion, Ill. 


NEED FOR INSTITUTION 


If I may take just a half minute, Mr. Chairman, as to the need for 
this institution 1 would like to point out here four clippings from 
newspapers in my district. You might notice on the left it says, 
“Subcommittee hears plea for appropriation for new U.S. prison at 
Crab Orchard.” This was April 17 this year. The very day I ap- 
peared before the House committee there was a serious riot in Mon- 
tana. It says, “Convicts to kill hostages if troops rush prison. 
Deputy Warden slain during first outbreak.” 

This points out that Mr. Bennett has been doing a terrific job in 
our Federal system compared to the job being done in the State 
prisons and every one of the wardens will tell you these outbreaks 
are caused mostly by overcrowded, antiquated facilities, and we have 
now reached the danger point in our Federal penal system. 

If I may have the large chart here very quickly to point out to you 
the prison population. 

In 1955 we had a total capacity of about 1,900; we had a prisoner load 
of better than 2,000. In 1957 that prisoner population fai grown to 
almost 22,000. 

In 1960 we are going to have around 21,000 capacity with the re- 
activation of Sandstone and Lompoc but the prisoner population 
will be up sharply. I think in 1960 the estimate is 3,100 excess pris- 
oners. In 1963, the year this institution will be completed if the 
money is allowed, taking into account the reactivation of Sand- 
stone and Lompoc these other camps, you are going to have about 
5,200 excess prisoners. 

So you can see that the situation is very critical. This new Mid- 
west institution for the maximum security risks will only house 600. 
So the problem will not be entirely solved even if we proceed im- 
mediately. However, if we wait, the situation will only get worse. 

In addition, the cost of this institution since funds were first. re- 
quested 4 years ago has increased over a million dollars. 

So I think it is in the interest of economy, I think it is in the inter- 
est of the American people, that we go forward with this project. 


BENEFITS ANTICIPATED 


I will not take up your time in pointing out the great benefits that 
southern Illinois will receive by having this institution built at Crab 
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Orchard. I am sure all of you will read my remarks in the hearings 
conducted by the House. 

I am sure Mr. Bennett later will cover the great need for building 
this institution. 

In closing I might leave you with one thought. We are spending 
$40 billion a year for our defense from a possible foreign enemy. Yet 
we have some very serious enemies here in the United States with 
no place to put them. 

I might point out to you the Carol Jackson case here in Virginia, 
I am sure all of you have read about it. Where a man took two 
small children, killed them and their parents. I do not know of any 
foreign enemy that is a greater threat to society or to the decent 
America-loving people than the criminal who killed that family. 

My question, the thing that I wanted to pose to the committee is, 
Where are we going to put this type of criminal when he is appre- 
hended, if we do not provide adequate facilities ? 

The last maximum security institution, built, Mr. Chairman, was 
in 1902 in Atlanta, Ga. That was 57 years ago. There has not been 
a penitentary of any kind built since 1940, almost 20 years. 

So I think for the defense of our American society this is a meri- 
torious expenditure of public funds and I deeply appreciate the con- 
sideration this committee has given and wiil continue to give in the 
future to this problem. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity. 

Senator Jounson. We thank you for your alertness and effective 
manner in which you have dealt with this problem. We appreciate 
your interest very much. 

Representative Gray. Very fine indeed. I appreciate it. 

Senator Jonnson. Your district and State have had able repre- 
sentation here. 

Representative Gray. I certainly appreciate those kind remarks. 

Senator Jounson. We want to go along with the House recom- 
mendation. But if we do it will be as a result of the very effective 
presentation that you made to the committee. 

Representative Gray. Thank you very much, sir. You are very 
kind, and we certainly appreciate it. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection we will insert Mr. Bennett’s 
prepared statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES V. BENNETT, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to discuss with you the financial requirements of the Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice for fiscal year 1960. I should like in preface 
to my remarks to acquaint you with several significant development which have 
occurred since I last appeared before your committee. 

We were all encouraged last year by the passage of Public Law 85-752, new 
sentencing legislation, which holds much promise of helping to eliminate certain 
disparities in sentencing. Public Law 85-752 also broadens the responsibilities 
of the Bureau of Prisons with respect to providing diagnostic reports and 
treatment recommendations to the courts and the Board of Parole. 

The past year also saw a new record established—the highest population in 
the history of Bureau of Prisons was recorded at 22,304 on May 28, 1959. Unfor- 
tunately, I fear that this record will not long endure for there is every indication 
that our peak population in fiscal year 1960 will exceed 23,000. This high 
population accompanied by further increases in the relative proportion of 
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prisoners convicted of the more serious crimes and of those sentenced to long 
terms. Particularly unfortunate has been the sizeable growth in the numbers of 
youthful offenders. Thirty-four percent of offenders committed by the courts in 
1958 were under 25. 

The growth in population has presented us with increasingly acute problems. 
The committee took note of this in its report on the fiscal year 1959 appropriation 
pill where it stated that “* * * very persuasive testimony and evidence was 
received by the committee in support of appropriations for * * * the construction 
of two new prisons * * *.” The Senate Committee on National Penitentiaries 
has also strongly recommended action to relieve overcrowding in it’s report of 
April 24, 1959 (S. Rept. 220, 86th Cong.). 

I am happy to report that we are making substantial progress in providing 
additional space to handle the population. Your committee greatly assisted the 
Bureau last year by providing funds to construct a new camp at Safford, Ariz. 
1 think the committee may be interested in seeing these photographs of construc- 
tion progress at the Safford, Ariz., camp. As of last Friday, facilities were 
complete to handle 130 prisoners with additional construction underway to accom- 
modate another 170 prisoners. We expect that within the next 4 months we shall 
be in a position to start assigning construction details to the Swift Trail on Mount 
Graham. 

Last fall the Air Force invited the Bureau to establish an additional camp at 
Donaldson Air Force Base in Greenville, S.C. The camp is similar to the Federal 
prison camps in operation at the Air Force bases in Montgomery, Ala., and 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

The first prisoners were received by transfer from nearby institutions on Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. The population reached a peak of 282 on May 14, 1959. All 
prisoners must qualify for minimum custody status. They are engaged in con- 
structive work at the hbase which generally releases military personnel from 
housekeeping duties. Such projects include clearing several hundred acres of 
wooded land for use as a recreational area, KP, and grounds maintenance. In 
addition, part of the prisoner complement is engaged in the development and 
maintenance of the prison camp facilities and living area. The use of Federal 
prisoners does not displace any civilian employees. 

In addition to the work program, extensive recreational and educational pro- 
grams are in operation for prisoners at the camp, including academic and voca- 
tional training classes, a hobby shop, and a library. 

The fiscal year 1960 budget as originally submitted to the Congress contains 
funds to reactivate the 600-man institution at Sandstone, Minn., and to construct 
anew maximum security institution for 600 prisoners. Early this spring, after 
hearings had been held before the House Appropriations Committee, we learned 
that the Army was considering consolidating its military prisoners into a single 
disciplinary barracks. As a result the disciplinary barracks at Lompoc, Calif., 
is available for use by the Bureau of Prisons. This excellent institution will 
provide for 1.200 prisoners. In order to provide initial financing for Bureau of 
Prisons operation of Lompoc, the President has submitted appropriation lan- 
guage to the Congress (H. Doc. 169) which would permit the transfer of not to 
exceed $1,500.000 from Army appropriations to the Bureau of Prisons. The 
preliminary plans for utilizing Lompoc and Sandstone are as follows: 

Beginning approximately August 1, 1959, the facility at Lompoe will be opened 
as a correctional institution. It will accommodate youthful offenders 25 years of 
age and under who must now be confined in the U.S. Penitentiary, MeNiel Island, 
Wash. and the Federal correction institutions at Terminal Island, Calif., and 
LaTuna, Tex. In addition, it will permit a reduction of the population of the 
Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla. Persons committed or transferred to the 
new institntion will be residents of the west coast and adjacent areas. 

The institution will also accent male prisoners of all ages from judicial districts 
of the west coast for purposes of observation and classification before commitment 
to other institutions and will acepet prisoners committed by the courts in this 
area specifically for observation under the provisions of title 18, United States 
Code, section 4208(b) and title 18, United States Code, section 5010(e). Such 
commitments must now be made to the penitentiary at McNeil Island, the Fed- 
eral Reformatory, El Reno, Okla., or the Federal Correction Institution, Engle- 
wood. Colo. The institution will, therefore, have two major functions, that of a 
training and treatment institution for young offenders and that of a diagnostic 
and reception center for the west coast. 
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It is estimated that as a result of transfers and direct commitments the number 
of prisoners confined will eventually increase to 1,200. This will provide relief 
to presently overcrowded institutions as shown below. 
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The Federal Correctional Institution, Sandstone, Minn., will be reactivated 
as a Bureau of Prisons facility on July 1, 1959. The initial group of prisoners 
will be transferred to the institution July 1, 1959. Sandstone will house adult 
offenders with sentences of 5 years or less who are residents of the North Central 
States. The reopening of the institution will help relieve overcrowding of other 
Federal institutions and particularly of the U.S. penitentiaries at Leavenworth, 
and Terre Haute and the Federal correctional institution at Milan, Mich. 

It is estimated that as the result of direct commitments and transfers the 
population of Sandstone will number 100 on September 30, 1959 ; 200 on December 
31, 1959; 400 on March 31. 1960; and 500 on June 12, 1960. 

In summary then, the events and proposals of the past year, if fully realized, 
will make available space for 2,300 prisoners in 1960 and an additional 600 
by 1963. The relation of this to our expected inmate population is graphically 
shown on this chart which I would like to insert in the record. The chart shows 
rather clearly that the additional capacity is coming none too soon to meet 
the problems which severe overcrowding produces in any prison system. 

Turning now to the specifics of the appropriation pending before the committee, 
I should like to state that we do not wish to appeal any of the allowances made 
by the House of Representatives. As the committee knows, the only change 
made by the House of the budget was to reduce the funding for the maximum 
security institution from $9,875,000 to $2 million. The amount provided is 
sufficient to cover anticipated costs for fiscal year 1960 and should not delay 
construction. 

The requested appropriation for salaries and expenses is $41,600,000. This 
represents an increase of $3,156,000 over funds appropriated for 1959. Almost 
60 percent of this increase is connected with the costs of reactivating and operat- 
ing the Sandstone institution. The remainder is intended to provide for the 
additional costs of caring for prisoners, estimated at 2 cents per day per pris- 
oner; for increased population; for small staff increases to handle additional 
population ; for increased costs of maintaining and operating institutions; and 
for necessary equipment. I should like to point out to the committee, however, 
that the activation of Lompoc may force certain adjustments in the funds as 
originally programed, depending on the amounts which can be transferred from 
the Army. 

RECESS 


Senator Jounson. Without objection the committee will recess until 
2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee recessed until 2 p.m. of the same 
day.) 
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AFTERNOON SEssIon (2 p.m., THurspay, JUNE 11, 1959) 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR; HARRY T. CARTER, 
GENERAL COUNSEL; JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR (ADMINISTRATION) ; BEN POSNER, BUDGET OFFICER; JOHN 
E. PICKERING, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, FAR EAST; AND HAYNES 
R. MAHONEY, POLICY OFFICER 


BupGet REQUESTS 


Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. 

We are glad to have you back with us, Mr. Allen. We are sorry you 
have been detained. I regret that you were unable to complete your 
presentation, since I was called away. 

As I recall, we were principally concerned with three funds, one of 
which was salaries and expenses. The budget gave you $106 million 
roughly and the House gave you $101,500,000. You were cut four 
and a half and you want $4,354,000 restored. 

On acquisition and construction of radio facilities, the budget gave 
you $10,900,000. The House cut you to $9 million, a reduction of 
$1,938,000; you want a million of that back. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Senator JoHNsSON. Payment to the Informational Media Guarant 
Fund is estimated at $3% million. The House bill gave you $2% mil. 
lion, a cut of a million, and you are asking that the entire million be 
restored. 

Let’s take those for last year and work them up. 


INFORMATIONAL MeEp1A GUARANTY PROGRAM REQUEST 


Last year you got $2% million for the Informational Media Guar- 
anty Fund. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. The House gave you the same amount this year 
as you had last year. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. However, I think I should point out 
that the same amount of new money this year will result in a 25 percent 
reduction in the amount of activity under the Informational Media 
Guaranty Fund because we had some funds left over last year that 
enabled us to carry on a larger program, so with the same appropria- 
tion as last year, we will have a 25 percent reduction in activities. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES REQUEST 


SENATOR JOHNSON. In the salaries and expense item, last year you 
had $101,673,000. This year they gave you $101,557,000. So you 
have approximately the same amount in those two. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION REQUEST 


Last year in your acquisition and construction, it was $14,750,000 
and this time it is, the House bill gives you $9 million; is that correct? 
Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 
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REQUEST FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Jonnson. Would you like to address yourself to the ne- 
cessity of getting this $4,354,000 back in salaries and expenses. 

Mr. AuLEN. I would, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonnson. That is 138 jobs? 

Mr. Auten. That is correct. 


POSITIONS IN FAR EAST 


Senator Jonnson. You remember the trouble our friend got in 
here yesterday. He did not know where he wanted these folks or how 
many. Let’ssay the Far East. You have 1,932 positions there, have 
you not? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. That is for 1958. In 1959, you had 1,964, 
1,990 estimated, the House allowed you 1,964. You want 1,990, so 
you want 26 additional positions in the Far East. Senator Ellender 
says you have too many out there now. 

Senator ELienper. [ think so. 

Senator Jounson. I want to hear about this. 

Senator ELLENDER. In my opinion, Senator Johnson, if there were 
a proper distribution of the number of people Mr. Allen has under his 
control, there would be no necessity for the additional people. 

In some areas there are entirely too many people who could be sent 
to other places where they are needed. 

I want to make it plain, Senator Johnson, the report I made last 
year covered only South and Central America. I was in every country 
there, and it is my considered judgment, that a good deal of the work 
now being done there could be curtailed, and the money thereby saved 
used to greater advantage by expanding the binational centers and 
by increasing our exchange program. 


PROGRAM IN BURMA 


Senator Jonnson. You want seven people*in Burma. Tell us 
why you need seven additional in Burma. 

Mr. ALLEN. We want one American and six nationals. The Ameri- 
can is to open up a new office in Myitkyina, near the frontier of Burma 
and Communist China. Very important possibilities are opening in 
Burma, Senator. Our Ambassador, who is here at the present 
moment, told me yesterday about the opportunity we have, if we 
work carefully and judiciously to explain our position to Burma, 
which has not existed since Burma became an independent country. 


NEED FOR INFORMATION CENTER AT MYITKYINA 


The northern part of Burma around Myitkyina, as you know, is an 
area inhabited by tribal groups which at one time or another have 
felt very far from Rangoon and where misunderstandings have arisen 
between the people of that area and other peoples of Burma. A 
small information center in Myitkyina, our Ambassador feels and I 
feel, would give us a great opportunity to reach a very significant 
group of people in an area which is spotlighted at the present ‘moment 
because it is near a very tense border with Communist China, where 
concentrated Chinese Communist effort certainly will continue. 
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Senator JouNson. Assuming that your are correct in the need 
for these seven people in Burma exists, let me ask you this: You had 
a total of 139 people in Burma last year. Is that right? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Jounson. The House gave you 139 this year; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Auten. That is correct. 


POSSIBILITY OF SHIFTING PERSONNEL 


Senator Jounson. Do you mean out of that 139 you cannot find 
any that you could shift? You have 112 in the Philippines, 420 in 
Japan, and approximately 200 in Korea, and approximately 139 you 
already have in Burma. Could you not squeeze out seven there? 
I assume the House felt you could because they gave you the same 
number as you had last year. 

Do you not think we want to try to keep expenses down and, as 
the President says, keep a sound dollar and, could we not stretch 
ourselves a little bit and take some of these folks from other countries 
where you have 200 or 300 and squeeze 1 out and do away with a 
few local jobs so that you could take care of them over here? 

Mr. Auten. There is no doubt about that. You are correct. 
Of course we could do it, and if the Congress does not allow this 
request we are making now, my opinion is that the need is so great 
in northern Burma that we will have to do just what you have said. 
However, we are only asking for two additional Americans in the 
whole Far East, and there are many areas where our embassies would 
like to have an expanded operation. 

We planned to close two offices recently in Japan, for example. 
They were information centers. I am not exactly sure where the last 
one was but I remember that the local chamber of commerce and the 
mayor and the prefect sent word to Tokyo begging us to keep it open. 

Senator Jonnson. You had the same number of people there in 
1958 and 1959, and the House gave you what you asked for in 1960. 

Mr. ALLEN. We inherited a very lerge establishment from the 
miitary government during the days when the Army was doing this 
type of activity in Japan and in Germany. Ouvur Army carried on a 
large information and cultural relations program. Ever since the 
work bas come under the civilian branch of the Government, we have 
gradually had to reduce activity in both Japan end Germany. We 
have already turned over to the Japanese 9 of our original 23 centers 
there, for example. Our staffs have been steadily cut from 89 Ameri- 
cans to 50. 

Senstor Jounson. You have had the same number of people in 
Japal in 1958 and 1959 and the House hes given you all you estimated 
for 1960. 

Mr. Hoornactue. That is true. 


ELIMINATION OF POSITIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


I should like to comment further with respect to 1958. In fiscal 
1958, the figures before the committee are the net figures after the 
ene reductions were made in Japan and other countries in 1958. 

or example, in Japar, during fiscal year 1958, 11 American positions 
were eliminated and 25 local positions. In 1958 a total of 970 positions 
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were eliminated in the Agency in the United States and at the overseas 
missions of USIS. 

Senator ELLENDER. The relations between us and Japan are very 
fine, are they not? 

Mr. Auten. That is true and I think a great deal of that fine 
relationship is due to the very active work of these information centers, 
The same is true in Germany. 

Senator ELLENDER. We have been helping Japan, as you know, and 
now she is well on ber feet. In my bumble opinion, that is the reason 
for the contentment of the people there. As Senator Johnson pointed 
out, beginning in Australia and throughout the Far East area, you 
now have under the House allowance a total of 1,964 people, 1,721 of 
which are locals and 243 are Americans. If you were to place those 
people properly you would not need any additional help. It is my 
considered judgment that you could even go further by making reduc- 
tions and your program would probably be more effective. 


PROGRAM IN INDONESIA 


Senator Jonnson. Let’s go to Indonesia. You had 219 in 1958 and 
229 in 1959, and you asked for 238 this year, and the House gave you 
the same amount you had in 1959. 

I assume that you want to get nine extra people, one American 
and eight others. 

Mr. Auten. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. Would you give us a brief justification for that? 

Mr. Aten. Mr. Pickering will give the information on that. 

Mr. Pickerina. In answer to the question, 60 percent of the 
population in Indonesia is concentrated on the islard of Java. Out 
of 80 million, approximately 50 million are concentrated there. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I thought the population was greater than that 
unless there has been a change in the last 5 years. 


COMMUNIST STRENGTH IN JAVA 


Mr. Pickerine. That is the most accurate information we have, 
Senator. Also this is where the Communist Party in Indonesia is the 
strongest, in the island of Java. We wart to open another branch 
office at a place called Semarang. 

Senator ELtenpeR. Where is that? 

Mr. PickerinG. It is on the north central coast. It is a semi- 
industrial area. It is also an area where the city council is in the 
contrcl of Communists. 

Senator ELLENDER. With all cf the money we bave spent there, ard 
with the number of people you have there, you cannot hold the line. 
Sukarno changes his attitude almost overnight. 

I honestly cannot see why you cannot get by with your present 
force. 

COMMUNIST COMPETITION 


Mr. Picxerina. In Indonesia, we are up against the toughest kind 
of competition ; they recognize Red China, which has an active diplo- 
matic mission there. The Soviets established the first information 
center in the Far East in Indonesia. They bave also established there 
a Peoples’ University. The Communist Party, Indonesia, also 
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operates, I think, two daily newspapers. We have no such weapons 
at our disposal at all. 

Senator Extenper. All of that has developed recently not- 
withstanding the work you have dore in the past, but that is true all 
over the world. In Soutb and Central America, as I pointed out in 
my report, witb all of the money we have spent there, with all the 
preaching of Americanism there, you still have that trouble. Just 
because a little bit breaks out here and there you want to run in and 
put in more Americans. 

In my humble opinion, if you would make the shift I have suggested, 
you would not only save money but you would probably do better. 
In many places, you have programs which could be dispensed with. 

Mr. AtLeN. The more active the opposition in these areas, the 
harder we have to work—rather than give up. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is not a question of givingup. You have been 
there for years and the conditions are just as bad if not worse than when 
you started. 


ADDITIONAL READING ROOM IN BURMA AND INDONESIA 


Mr. ALLEN. In both of the countries we are talking about at the 
present moment, opportunities are opening to us at the present time 
which we have not had for the last several years to do effective work. 
That is why we are anxious to open these two additional reading 
rooms. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why do you not do what I have been suggest- 
ing—furnish them the books and let them handle it? 

r. ALLEN. We have tried that. 

Senator ELuENpeER. All of these programs, unless we do something 
about it will keep growing like Topsy. The President is now asking 
us to increase the debt limit. The interest alone on our debt amounts 
to 11 or 12 percent of our budget. It strikes me that we ought to start 
cutting back on some of these programs. 


OPPORTUNITY TO ADVANCE U.S. INTERESTS 


Mr. AuLEN. We will operate this program, of course, with such funds 
as the Congress wishes to allocate to us, but my associates and I would 
be negligent in our duty if we did not say as honestly as we can where 
the opportunities are which we believe can be taken advantage of to 
advance the national interests of the United States. 


PERSONNEL IN LAOS 


Senator ELLENDER. In Laos, you presently have 13 Americans. 
In addition you have 73 locals and you are asking for 5 more. 

I have been to Laos two or three times. It is an area of 2% million 
people. There is much ignorance there, as you know. It strikes me 
that your present program is more than ample. 

Mr. Picxerina. A very critical situation has developed in Laos. 

Senator ELLENDER. Because of the Chinese? 

Mr. Picxerinc. No. About a year ago, in an election for 21 seats, 
pro-Communists won 14 of the 21 seats. 

_ Senator ELLENDER. We have been there for 7 or 8 years. Someone 
is not doing an effective job. With all of the money we have given 
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them, with all the literature you have been distributing, it does not 
seem that we are making any progress. On the contrary, the situation 
is worsening. 

PROGRAM IN TAIWAN 


Taiwan is another area. The House allowed you 13 Americans 
and 69 locals, which is just about the same as you had in years past, 

Why increase the number of positions in Taiwan? We have spent 
millions there. It strikes me that the people there ought to take note 
of what we have done because they had little when we went in. We 
have made it possible for them to have electricity all over the island, 
They have never been better off than they are now, and if they do not 
understand our aims now, they never will. 

Now tell us, why do you need five more people in that area? 


NEW INFORMATION CENTER AT TAIWAN 


Mr. PickerinG. As we see it, the answer is that (1) we are in a 
new information center there. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why do you call it new? 

Mr. PicxertnG. Because the other one was virtually destroyed and 
we had no quarters for a long time. 

Senator ELttenpER. Did you build this yourself? 

Mr. Pickxertna. No, we rented it. 

Senator ELLtENDER. How much rent are you paying for this 
facility? 

Mr. Picxerine. The figure is $10,000 a year which was the same 
figure we paid in 1958 for the other quarters, except that these are 
considerably better and they also house our offices. We are keeping 
that library open 6 days a week until 9 p.m., and, therefore, we huve 
to stagger the number of employees. 

Senator ELLENDER. Were you not surprised when they set fire to our 
library after all we have done for them? 

Mr. PickrerinG. | was somewhat surprised that they got away with 
it. I think it was Communist-inspired, myself. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much inspired? What is Chiang Kai- 
shek doing to keep the Communists out of Nationalist China? 

Mr. PickerinG. They have a security system but there is bound to 
be infiltration. 

Senator ELLeNpmER. Is it not his job to keep them out? 

Mr. Pickrertna. That is true. 

With the Chairman’s permission, I have a statement I’d like to place 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 

The requested restoration of $204,800 for the Far East in this budget is con- 
cerned primarily with launching new programs in three important areas in which 
we have not adequately operated before. 

In the first instance we are seeking to strengthen our relations with the pro- 
vincial leadership of Burma and Indonesia; secondly, we are attempting to create 
greater interest in America among the Cambodian leadership through an English- 
teaching program; and thirdly, we propose production of motion pictures on 
aman to demonstrate the advantages of Asian association with the United 
otates. 

All three efforts are aimed at strengthening friendly ties between the United 
States and nations of southeast Asia and to expose the Communist tactics. 

These new efforts are made more significant in Burma, Indonesia, and Cambodia 
because of the long, persistent, grassroots efforts of Communist groups not only 
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to undermine the prestige of the United States but to infiltrate and subvert the 
Governments in those countries. 

With the spread of education and the growing power of public opinion, the 
provincial areas of the newly developing countries are becoming increasingly 
important. One such region is the Kachin State of northeast Burma, with a 
thousand miles of torderon Communist China. Because it is difficult to reach this 
region effectively from our posts at Rangoon or Mandalay, we propose to estab- 
lish a new post at Myitkyina, the provincial capital. 

Among the 3,000 islands of Indonesia, 60 percent of the population is con- 
centrated on Java. Here also the Communists wield their greatest strength. 
Thus a new post at Semarang, a key provincial center in north central Java, 
which has a Communist-controlled council, kecomes important. 

In koth of these areas, an American officer with a local staff and books, publica- 
tions, ard films in the local language is the most effective way to reach the provincial 
leadership. Atove all, their personal contacts with local leaders, merchants, 
schoolteachers, the clergy, and other people of influence will produce the most 
lasting friendship and understanding of America. Only through such patient, 
long-term localized efforts can the Communist lies and tactics be exposed. 

In Camkodia, the Government’s neutral policies have limited our normal USIS 
operations, while the Communists from Radio Peiping and Hanoi, as well as 
through their agents in the country, have poured unceasing vilification of Ameri- 
can policies and motives into the country. Our greatest need here is to sustain 
Cambodian confidence in the American people and the friendly objectives of our 
foreign policy. 

Experience in other Asian countries has shown that English-teaching programs 
are unusually effective in creating harmonious relations with local opinion leaders 
and inspiring greater interest in the United States. Fortunately in Cambodia 
there is widespread eagerness to learn English. Thus we propose establishment 
of a binational center, to combine an effective English-teaching program with 
cultural presentations oriented toward American life and institutions. 

Our proposed increase in the USIS Taiwan program responds to a dual problem. 
During the past year, the Chinese Communists have intensified their efforts to 
destroy the free Chinese people’s confidence in the determination of the United 
States to support their national freedom. At the same time the Red Chinese 
loudly proclaim their Communist system as the best means of rapid economic 
progress for the people of southeast Asia. 

Thus we desire to produce two documentary films and six newsreels dramatizing 
American economic assistance on Taiwan. This will serve to emphasize to the 
people of free China the continued American support for their national aspirations. 
Adapted for use in other Asian countries, the films will dramatize the Republic of 
China’s remarkable economic progress under a system of freedom. 

In Laos we are requesting five additional personnel to expand and improve our 
general programs and to insure wide dissemination throughout the country. This 
enhanced effort is considered imperative because of the Communists’ campaign, 
conducted from Red China, North Vietnam, and within the country to under- 
mine the Laos Government’s orientation toward the free world. 

Five additional local employees are required in Taiwan to make full use of the 
new information center in Taipei, and to increase the book translation program. 
Both of these programs are designed to reinforce the Chinese intellectuals’ con- 
fidence in U.S. support for free China. 

The House allowance would not permit us to undertake the new programs 
cited above. While the House provided the same level of funds as in the current 
year, it would actually force some decrease in the Far East program because of 
rising inflationary costs. 


AGENCY'S SHIFT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Atien. I should have made the record clear, when I spoke 
about one American in Indonesia and one in Burma, that we were 
confining our discussion to the Far East. I would like to point out 
that in the overall request, we have done just exactly what you have 
suggested. We have shifted Americans so that the total number of 
overseas Americans we are asking for this year is exactly the same as 
last year. We have reduced the number of Americans in Western 
Europe by seven and in Iraq by one. We have added two Americans 
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to the Far East and six in Africa, so that makes eight being reduced 
and eight added. One of those added is in Burma and one is in In- 
donesia, but they are being shifted from Europe. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why are you asking for more? 

Mr. ALLEN. We are asking for only two increases in the Far East, 
but when we get to Europe we will show you we are reducing the 
number of Americans there by seven. 

Senator ELutenper. Are you dissatisfied with the House allowance? 
If you are doing what you have just told us there is no excuse for you 
to come up here and ask for restoration. 

Mr. Atuen. The House allowance is 26 below what we requested 
in 1960, Americans and locals. We are asking that they be restored. 
The number of American positions overseas would remain the same, 

Senator ELLENDER. Your total number of positions abroad in 1959, 
according to the chart, is 7,425. 

Mr. Posner. That figure is correct for overseas missions. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You are asking, however, for 7,474 for your 
1960 estimate. 

Mr. Aten. That is locals and Americans? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Senator ELuteNpER. You say that the House has cut you back 
from 7,425 to 7,346? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Of that number, 7,346, how many American 
positions have been cut out? 

Mr. Posner. Eight. We say that these have been cut out, sir, 
because the agency proposed in the 1960 budget to shift eight from 
one area of the world and add them to others. 

The House in effect cut out the American positions that we proposed 
be cut out but it did not allow the requested increases. 

Senator ELLENDER. So the House then gave you the same as you 
had last year? 

Mr. Posner. No, sir; the House gave us eight less overseas Ameri- 
cans. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about on the Washington level and in 
New York? Did the House in any manner cut that number? 

Mr. Posner. The effect of the House action would be a reduction 
in the number of local overseas, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many? 

Mr. Posner. There would be a reduction of 71 from what we had 
had in 1959, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. 71? 

Mr. Posner. That is non-Americans overseas. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about the Washington level? 

Mr. Posnrer. At the Washington level, for domestic employees, 
there would be no reduction. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you proceed to justify for the other 
areas. Let’s take the African program. What is the situation there? 

Mr. Posner. The witness for the African area is Mr. William Hand- 
ley, the Assistant Director. 
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AFRICAN PROGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM J. HANDLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; 
AND EDWARD V. ROBERTS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


RESTORATION OF POSITIONS IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Senator E.uenpeER. I notice, Mr. Handley, that the restoration 
requested for the African area 1s 58. 

Mr. HANDLEY. 58 local positions and 6 Americans. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many Americans in French West Africa? 

Mr. Hanpuey. We have two Americans in Dakar. We have a 
PAO and a public affairs assistant. We would like to add a cultural 
affairs officer, make a total of three Americans. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Is that all you have in French West Africa? 

Mr. Hanpbtey. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have none in the interior? 

Mr. Hanptey. No, sir; they are all at Dakar. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are asking for one American and seven 
locals. Were would the locals be located? 

Mr. Hanpuey. Three of the locals would operate a reading room 
in the interior of French West Africa. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where would the others be? 

Mr. Hanptey. In Dakar. 

Senator ELLENDER. What will they do? 

Mr. Hanb.ey. They will be working on films, exhibits, press place- 
ment and cultural programs in Dakar. 


POSITIONS IN GHANA 


Senator ELLENDER. In Ghana, in 1958, you had 5 Americans and 
14 locals. In 1959, you had 6 Americans and 14 locals, a total of 20. 
Your estimate for 1960 is 6 Americans, and 22 locals. 

Mr. Hanptey. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you justify that number. 

Mr. Hanp.eEy. Two of the additional positions would be for the 
library at Accra. We would also like to have four additional positions 
to operate the two additional mobile units we are putting into Ghana. 
Two positions would be for informational and cultural programs. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many units do you have there now? 

Mr. Hanpuey. We have one unit at present. 

Senator ELLENDER. You had more before that and, somehow, as I 
remember, they were dispensed with. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Hanpuery. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator ELLeNpER. If you will look up your record, I am sure you 
will find that at one time there were three. 

Mr. Posner. I would have to check it, sir. I do not know. 

Senator Ellender. It was about 1956 or 1957. It was called 
the Gold Coast then. I know there were at least three of them. 
Some of them were dispensed with. You intend to get two more in 
operation? 
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Mr. Hanbury. Yes, sir; two more mobile units for films. 

Senator ELLENDER. To operate these units, you will use local 
talent? 

Mr. Hanpuny. That is right. We are asking for no additional 
Americans for 1960. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are asking for the same number as this 
year? 

Mr. Hanp.ey. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. The only addition you are asking is in locals? 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, sir. 





NEW POST IN GUINEA 


Senator ELLENDER. I see in Guinea, which is more or less a new 
post——— 

Mr. Hanpury. That will be a new post. The State Department is 
opening a new embassy there and an ambassador has just been named. 
The new Ambassador’s name is Morrow. The capital is Conakry, 

Senator ELLENDER. You are asking for one American and six locals? 

Mr. Hanptey. That is correct. 


POSITIONS IN LIBERIA 


Senator ELuenpeEr. In Liberia, I notice that you are asking for 
four more locals. 

Mr. Hanptey. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have 2 Americans and 11 locals there for 
a total of 13. 

Mr. Hanptey. That is correct. We are asking for four additional 
local employees. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the justification for the addition? 

Mr. Hanptey. We are asking for two local positions for film and 
library activities at Freetown in Sierra Leone which has been serviced 
from Liberia. We are also asking for two local positions for distribu- 
tion and cultural activities in Monrovia. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will those two in Sierra Leone remain there? 

Mr. Hanp.uey. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Is that independent? 

Mr. Hanpbtey. It is not independent yet. It has been under British 
control. It has been within the consular area of the Embassy in 
Monrovia. 

Senator ELLENDER. This will be a new venture for you? 

Mr. Hanpuey. That is right. The reading room in Freetown was 
opened in 1959. 

POSITIONS IN MOROCCO 


Senator ELLeENpER. The next is Morocco? In that area you had 
in 1959, 10 Americans and 34 locals. You are asking for the same 
number of Americans and 40 locals, an additional 6. 

Mr. Hanptey. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why is that necessary? 

Mr. Hanpuey. We would like to station one of these locals in the 
reading room in the heavily populated quarter of Casablanca, and to 
have one position for mobile unit operations outside of C asablanca. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where would that be? 
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Mr. Hanptey. In the countryside, outside of Casablanca. Two 
positions are for an information center we opened in Marrakech in 
1958 and two are for distribution clerks 

Senator ELLENDER. How many people do you have in Rabat? 

Mr. Hanpuey. We have 14 local positions in Rabat at the moment. 
We have 34 local positions and 10 Americans in all of Morocco and 
we are asking for 6 additional locals. We are not asking for any 
additional Americans. 

Senator ELLeENDER. That is primarily for reading centers? 

Mr. Hanpuery. That is correct, and for mobile unit operations. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many mobile unit operations are you 
asking for? 

NUMBER OF MOBILE UNITS 


Mr. Hanptey. I believe we have two mobile units there now. 

Senator ELLENDER. And you want more? 

Mr. Hanp.tey. Yes, sir. We are asking for one additional mobile 
unit. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you have funds in any other part of your 
request, Mr. Allen, to provide for these mobile units? 

Mr. Auten. To purchase the units themselves? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Posner. The funds for the units themselves are a part of the 
motion picture service budget, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. And you have added to that over last year? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 


WORLD TOTAL OF MOBILE UNITS 


Senator ELLENDER. How many units do you propose to add all 
over the world in total? 

Mr. SHe.ton. Seventy-four is the total we plan to purchase. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are those additional units to be used in such 
countries as Africa and the other underdeveloped areas? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir, primarily. 

Mr. SHELTON. It is 27 additional units and 47 replacements. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you do with the ones that are worn 
out? Do you sell them there? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir; they are sold. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. What do these units cost? 

Mr. SHetton. They cost approximately $4,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. That includes the vehicle as well as the motion 
picture machine and whatever accessories you need in order to con- 
duct a movie show. 

Mr. SHetton. Yes, sir, that is completely equipped with the 
generator, and everything else. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are these additional units to be used primarily 
for motion pictures? 

Mr. SHetton. Yes, sir; they are. 

I might add, however, that the fact that the motion picture is being 
shown affords an opportunity for the distribution of pamphlets and 
also for the possibility of a speaker to make some very effective points 
before or after the film showings. 
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POSITIONS IN NIGERIA 


Senator ELLeNpER. In Nigeria, I notice you are asking for two 
locals. You now have there, or the House has allowed you, 34 locals 
and you have 7 Americans there. 

Mr. Hanputey. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many do you have at Lagos? 

Mr. Hanptey. We have 16 local positions at Lagos. We have 
six at Ibadan, which is about 100 miles from Lagos. We have six at 
Kaduna and six at Enugu in eastern Nigeria. 

We are asking for two positions for Kaduna in the northern region, 
the most populated region of Nigeria. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Is that where the Arabs are located? 

Mr. Hanpuey. That is where the Moslem population is located, 
It is north of the Niger River. 

Senator ELLENpDER. The southern part is primarily Negroes and the 
or part primarily Moslem, as I recall. How far is Kaduna from 

ano? 

Mr Hanptey. Kaduna is the actual capital of the northern region, 
although Kano is an important focal point. Because the capital is 
Kaduna we have established our post here. 

penator ELLeENDER. You are asking for two locals to put in that 
area? 

Mr. Hanp.ey. That is correct. 


POSITIONS IN SOMALIA 


Senator ELLENpER. The next is Somalia. You are asking for one 
American and two locals. You already have there two Americans 
and nine locals. 

Mr. Hanp.ey. That is correct. This is a country that will be- 
come independent next year. We now have a public affairs officer 
and a pubs affairs assistant. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who has jurisdiction over Somalia at the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. Hanptey. It is under the U.N. at the moment. It used to be 
under Italy. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is sparsely settled there, is it not? 

Mr. Hanoptey. It is but there are greatly developing interests in 
Somalia. We now have one mobile unit there. We plan to purchase 
a second in 1960. There are 13 commercial theaters in Somalia. 
There is a trade fair at Mogadiscio this year, and there was also one 
2 years ago. We also show and lend out our motion pictures. 


POSITIONS IN TUNISIA 


Senator ELtenprer. Next is Tunisia. That is a place where we 
have had much difficulty notwithstanding what we have done for 
those people. 

In 1959, we had 6 Americans and 33 locals, for a total of 39, and 
you are now requesting three more locals. 


NEW READING ROOM IN TUNIS 


Mr. Hanpuey. We would like to have one position for a new 
reading room we plan to open in the heavily populated quarter of 
Tunis. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Do you not have some there now? 

Mr. Hanp.ey. Yes, sir, we do. We have one library but not in 
the medina. We would also like to have two additional positions 
for the central staff in Tunis. 

Senator ELLENDER. What kind of books do you propose to have 
in the medina? 

Mr. Hanpuey. We have books in Arabic, French, and English. 
We have been building up our Arabic books over the years. 


LIBRARY IN TUNIS 


Senator ELLENpDER. At the library in Tunis, what kind of attend- 
ance have you had there and what kind do you have now? 

Mr. ALLEN. I was there recently, Senator, and the most exciting 
thing I saw in Tunis were the English language classes, which en- 
courage use of our library and books. 

We started 2 years ago with a little English class of 30, I believe. 
Tunisia had been under French control for many years and the 
orientation was and still is, culturally, toward France. We opened 
very quietly a small English language class. There are now more 
than 800 students. I believe about 90 percent of the officials of the 
government of the assistant secretary rank, as we would call it in 
this country, are studying English lessons in the USIS installation 
in Tunisia. 

Senator ELLENDER. How do you pay for that expense? You do 
not do that with the 6 Americans and 36 locals. 

Mr. ALLEN. The students have to pay a certain amount of tuition. 


GRANTEES IN TUNISIA 


Mr. Hanptey. The grantees are provided for separately. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is the grantee included amongst the 6 Amer- 
cans and 33 locals. 

Mr. Hanptey. No sir, the grantees are not included in that total. 
They are separate. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many grantees do you have there? 

Mr. Hanpbtey. Four. 

Senator ELLENDER. In one center? 

Mr. Hanpuey. They are at the Bourguiba School of Languages. 

Senator ELLENDER. That does not appear in here. So that means 
you have four more persons there who are engaged in carrying on 
the work of educating these people. 

Mr. Hanp.iey. That appears, however, as a cost item under our 
local costs for the missions in the same local mission budget. The 
$35,000 estimate that we have in our actual budget for 1959 includes 
the cost of these grantees. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you pay the Americans working at the 
local Washington level? 

Mr. Hanp ey. ‘lhe six Foreign Service positions are funded from 
the States, but the four grantee positions are actually charged to our 
local general operating expenses. 

Senator ELLENDER. Out of the $35,000? 

Mr. Hanpuey. That is right. It is out of our local budget. 
Senator ELLENpDER. Does that cover their travel expense, their 
living allowance and other costs? 

41889—59——43 
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Mr. Hanpuey. There are in addition certain counterpart contri- 
butions made by the Tunisians. 

Senator ELLENDER. We generated that. 

Mr. Hanpuey. I should not use the term “counterpart” in that 
sense. I believe these are actual contributions made by the Tunisian 
Government, but our part of the contribution amounts to $35,000. 
It is not quite a binational center. It is a school jointly run by our- 
selves and the Tunisian Government. 

Senator ELueNpER. Of course the Tunisian Government, collects 
tuition from the students? 

Mr. Hanptey. That is right. 

May I add, you asked the attendance at the Tunisian library, 
The figure is 149,728 for last year, nearly 150,000 attendance. 


‘ 


LIBRARY AT MARRAKECH, MOROCCO 


Mr. AtLEN. It might be interesting to insert here, if I may, the 
story of our new library in southern Morocco, at Marrakech. It is 
right down in the Medina, the heart of the city. 

Within 1 month, the library had become so popular that we had to 
issue to the people who joined the library different colored cards: 
red, blue, green, yellow, white, and so forth. And the member 
could only come on the day of the week his card color permitted, 
Because so many people were trying to attend, some method was 
required to determine who could come on what day. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am not surprised at that at all, because the 
people have so little to do there. I have walked for miles in those 
Medinas. 

Mr. AtLEN. We had only 175 volumes in Arabic. The librarian 
had great difficulty keeping one of those volumes on the shelf because 
there was a long waiting list to borrow those volumes. We had two 
Arabic editions of the Reader’s Digest on the shelf that we would not 
let go out. They were so dog eared from reading that you could 
hardly make out the language, but people were still poring over them. 

The night before I was there, the director of the center invited 25 
or 30 people in foraseminar. A local leader or teacher led a discussion 
in Arabic on some subject or other. Rather to his surprise, two 
Moroccan women came into the meeting, very heavily veiled. As 
you know, women there still wear very heavy veils. The two women 
sat in the back of the room, very demurely, without participating in 
any way, until the discussion got very excited. Finally they stood 
up together and participated in the discussion, speaking through 


their veils. 
REQUEST FOR CENTER IN FEZ 


The excitement which resulted from our opening that library was 
so great that it began almost immediately to have a response in 
Rabat. That is why the Embassy has urged so strongly that we 
should open in Fez. Our French friends who had been in Morocco 
for 80 years were so amazed at our succcess in opening a reading room 
in the Medina that although we had only been open 1 month, the 
report was that the French were already looking around for a similar 
place to open. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Of course, you find that in all of those countries 
where colonialism has prevailed for a long time. 

We find ourselves in the position of going there and doing some- 
thing that should have been done 100 years ago. What concerns 
me is that those people who have had a hold there, that is, the French 
in Morocco and the British in India, are engaged in much of the com- 
merce there. Yet we are called upon to do things that should have 
been done 100 years ago. 


THREE NEW PROGRAMS IN AFRICA 


I notice on the bottom of the page marked ‘Africa’, you have 
three new programs for each one you are requesting one American 
and six locals. Will you tell us where those countries are located? 

Mr. Hanptey. These are still being negotiated with the govern- 
ments. 

Senator ELLENDER. What countries? 

Mr. Hanpuey. Off the record? We are still negotiating with 
the governments. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why should it be a secret? 

Mr. Hanptevy. Is this for the record or off the record? 

Senator ELLENDER. You are asking for the money, and I think 
the public is entitled to know, however. I don’t want you to testify 
to anything that is secret. 

Mr. Posner. We will be glad to supply the information to the 
committee, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Near East ANp SoutuH ASIAN PROGRAM 


POSITIONS IN INDIA 


Senator ELLENDER. What is the next area. 

Mr. Posner. The next area is Near East and South Asia. Mr. 
Handley will aso speak to that. 

Senator ELLENDER. You now have in India, or you had in 1959, 
67 Americans, 528 locals, and you are now asking i in addition to that 
25 locals. There is a very low rate of literacy there. 

Mr. Hanptey. India has a population of 400 million people. 
Literacy is gaining rapidly. Attendance at our libraries is tremen- 
dous, and our estimate is that literacy is now 20 percent in India. 

Senator ELLEeNvER. In what period of time has that happened? 

Mr. Hanputey. That is the last estimate I have—1958. 

Senator ELLENDER. It has increased over the past few years. 

Mr. Hanpuey. There has been a tremendous increase. 

In addition to that, a lot of the things in which we engage—motion 
pictures—do not really require literacy. Yet I think that our library 
attendance of over 2 million in 1958 indicates the quite spectacular 
growth in literacy. 

Senator ELLENDER. We are spending, as you know, millions of 
dollars in India today to assist them in every way possible. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. Hanp.tey. That is correct. 
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IMPORTANCE OF INDIA 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, why is it necessary to spend money in 
India to sell America to the Indians? 

Mr. Hanpuey. Because I believe this is a situation in which there is 
great competition for ideas. I believe that the Indians are very much 
interested in knowing how we stand on particular issues and I believe 
from my experience in India that a great deal of effort is being spent 
by other people to distort what we stand for. 

I believe that India is really the pivot of Asia and I believe it is 
important that we do everything possible to make our pos't'on known 
clearly and without distortion to as many Indians as possible. 

Senator ELLeNpeErR. I thought Nehru was doing a pretty good job, 
He is against communism and he fights it, so why should we step in 
there and do it? Is it not within the rrovince of the Indian Govern- 
ment to fight the Communists? I believe so. 

What are you going to do with the 25 loca's? 

Mr. Hanptey. Nine will be for library operations, three for exhibits, 
three trans‘ators, two cultural affairs assistants, one file-room clerk, 
one press-morgue librarian. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is that? 

Mr. Hanptey. Some one who works in a press library, keeping 
records, pictures, feature stories. Also, we are requesting a photo lab 
technician, a radio producer, and an ICA project reporter. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Why can’t ICA furnish the project reporter? 

Mr. Hanptey. We are charged with that resvonsibility. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can they not give you that information? 

Mr. Hanpuey. They cannot give it to us in suitable form for 
media use. 

Senator ELLENDER. We are spending millions there and the Indians 
know it, yet we have to spend money to tell them we are helping 
them out. 

Mr. Hanpury. These are local positions and in this particular case 
there is a point to be made for having an Indian report on these 
proiects. Hecansee them from a point of view that none of us can. 

We are a!so requesting a Hindi news writer, a Punjabi typist, and a 
research assistant. These are all locals. There are no American in- 
creases. 

POSITIONS IN PAKISTAN 


Senator ELLENpDER. Next is Pakistan. There is another area where 


we have spent hundreds of millions of dollars. 
We now have in that area 36 Americans and 295 locals for a total 


of 331, and you are asking for three more loca!s. 
NEW READING ROOM AT KHULNA 


Mr. Hanptey. We are requesting these positions for a reading room 
we plan to open in Khulna in East Pakistan. It is a city of a popula- 
tion of 200,000. It is a port, principally for jute. 


POSITIONS IN SAUDI ARABIA 


Senator ELLENpER. Next is Saudi Arabia. 
Mr. Hanptey. This is a post that we began this year. 
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Senator ELLENDER. You had money last year. Did you use it? 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, the Public Affairs Officer was assigned there 
in the spring of 1958. 

Senator ELLeENpER. And how about the locals? Do you have three? 

Mr. Hanpuey. We have three and we are asking for two more for 
film distribution and for lending libraries and book loan collections. 


POSITIONS IN TURKEY 


Senator ELLENDER. Next is Turkey. In 1959, you had 19 Ameri- 
cans, 88 locals and you want five more locals. 

Mr. Hanptey. We are asking for no additional Americans. We 
are asking for two local positions for Istanbul. We are installing a 
radio teletype arrangement in Istanbul and these local positions are 
intended for reception and distribution of wireless file material to the 
newspapers. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where would you get that material? 

Mr. Hanbury. From the United States. 

Senator ELLENDER. From Tangier? 

Mr. Hanptey. I believe that is the relay point. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is your next area? 

Mr. Posner. Before we leave these areas, I would like to point out 
that, as indicated in the appeal document at page 21, the total resto- 
ration requested of $326,400 includes costs other than those for per- 
sonnel. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you want to put that in the record. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir, we would be glad to do that. 

Senator ELLENDER. We will place that at the record at this point. 
Let’s make it for all of the areas. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Breakdown of restoration request, fiscal year 1960, between personal services and 
related costs and all other costs 


Personal 
services and All other Total 
related costs 


$35, 493 $169, 307 $204, 800 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Hann .ey. I have a statement, with your permission, I would 
like to put in the record. It is for both Africa and the Near East 


and South Asia. 
(The statements referred to follow: ) 


STATEMENT FOR AFRICA 


Within the past 2 years the Agency has shifted considerable resources to Africa 
in order to meet the opportunities brought about by the rapidly changing politica] 
complexion of that continent. Since World War II Africa has grown from three 
(Ethiopia, Liberia, and Union of South Africa) to eight independent nations, 
with the achievement of nationhood by Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Ghana, and 
Guinea. Furthermore, during 1959 11 states formerly comprising French West 
and French Equatorial Agrica became autonomous republics. In 1960 inde- 
pendence comes to the Trust Territories of Somalia, Togo, and Cameroons, and 
to Nigeria, most populous nation of Africa. Important developments in the 
direction of self-government are taking place in Sierra Leone, Uganda, and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Department of State has estimated 
that within 5 years three-fourths of the population of dependent African terri- 
tories are likely to be governing themselves. 

Forces inimical to the United States have increased their propaganda operations 
in Africa. A widespread Communist-led effort to launch front movements has 
made considerable inroads among student, economic and cultural groups through- 
out Africa, and particularly in West Africa. In calendar year 1958, the Moscow 
radio quadrupled its broadcast time to Africa and apparently plans further 
expansion, particularly in African vernacular broadcasting. 

The job of USIS in this increasingly difficult and complex situation is that of 
convincing peoples dedicated to African advancement that the United States 
supports legitimate aspirations toward independence, and at the same time recog- 
nizes the past achievements and the future potential of free world nations in 
promoting African development. Propaganda from hostile sources brands the 
American position as hypocritical and levels charges of imperialism at the U.S, 
technical and economic assistance programs for Africa. The Agency seeks to 
assure that the information program contributes fully to the U.S. effort to influence 
Africa toward the free world. 

In 1957 the Agency had 17 posts in 11 countries. It had stationed in all of 
Africa 42 Americans and 151 national employees. In the past 2 years we have 
had to almost double our program resources in Africa, and yet we know that we 
have met only some of the most important opportunities awaiting us. 

Our staff in Africa is now 61 Americans and 245 nationals. We have programs 
in 13 countries operating through 25 posts and 3 reading rooms. Our libraries 
in 1958 had an attendance of 775,000, an increase of 241,000 over 1957. We are 
showing our newsreel, ‘‘Today,’’ in 185 theaters in Africa and reach an audience 
per issue of nearly 500,000 people. 

But perhaps of most importance is the effort we have been making to put 
people into our Africa jobs who have the aptitude, attitude, and language pro- 
ficiency needed. Today we have a PAO in northern Nigeria who speaks Hausa. 
Our PAO in Tangier is fluent in Arabic. Our PAO in Dar-es-Salaam in Tang- 
anyika, a woman, speaks Swahili. Our PAO in Tripoli speaks Arabic, as also 
our PAO and our CAO in Khartoum. Our CAO in Tunis is fluent in spoken and 
written Arabic. 

In Mogadiscio, in what used to be Italian Somaliland, our PAO is Italian- 
speaking. All of our PAO’s and our other officers in the French-speaking countries 
speak French. 

While the rapid pace of political events confronts the Agency with a challenge 
of startling proportions, it has sought to exercise conservative judgment in 
tailoring the expansion dictated by the course of events in Africa. Therefore, 
it feels that it should request restoration of its original budget request. 

The House figure would necessitate cutting operations below their present 
level, and would not permit the expansion contemplated in the Agency’s original 
request. The requested restoration of $370,400 in mission support funds would 
finance increased operations which the Agency deems essential to protect U.S. 
national interests in Africa. 

This sum would permit the Agency to operate in four new African countries. 
First importance is given to opening a post in Conakry, the capital of newly 
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independent Guinea. Many other African territories are watching closely the 
success which Guinea achieves as a nation. Soviet and orbit nations have been 
quickto. realize the symbolic importance of Guinean independence, and have put 
forwatd nimerous and attractive offers of aid and support. The Agency feels 
that a USIS operation in Guinea could play an important part in offsetting this 
Communist initiative. 

Of the other three new programs for which restoration is requested, two would 
be located in countries achieving independence in 1960 and one in a state which 
became internally autonomous in 1959. 

The Agency also feels it desirable to open reading rooms in the medinas of 
two north African cities—Casabalnca and Tunis. Experience this year with a 
new information center in the Marrakech medina has demonstrated that such 
operations can reach potentially important audiences that otherwise have little 
knowledge of the United States. Two thousand Moroccans joined the USIS 
library in Marrakech during its first 2 weeks of operation. Thereafter the 
library was so overcrowded that members were provided with a card limiting 
attendance to 1 day each week. 

A third reading room would be opened in a sub-Saharan city where distance 
and poor communications have kept out effective American informational ma- 
terials. In an area where libraries are few and the written word is highly respected, 
favorable attitudes toward the United States arise from providing a place where 
people can read American books and periodicals. During his address at the 
opening of the Kaduna USIS library in northern Nigeria the Prime Minister 
stated, ‘You have touched on a point on which my Government lays stress— 
the dissemination of information. We realize no country can be governed by 
people uninformed of what is happening in their region or in the world. We 
welcome your library. The idea is identical with our war against illiteracy.” 

Steady increases in attendance indicate that USIS book and periodical collec- 
tions meet the desire of Africans to learn about the United States. In 1959, 
attendance at USIS-Tripoli’s library reached 10,000 per month and at four other 
posts, larger library quarters had to be found to accommodate the overflow of 
patrons. 

The African expansion which the Agency feels necessary would require 6 new 
American positions and 58 new local positions. Of the six Americans, four would 
direct new country operations. A cultural affairs officer would be added to 
Dakar and an information officer in Somalia. 

Dakar, seat of the only university serving a population of 19 million, offers 
challenging opportunities for a cultural program. Front organizations have had 
marked success with African youth and student groups in creating affiliations 
with the Communist-dominated International Union of Students. In addition 
to conducting youth activities, a CAO is needed to implement an expanded 
exchange program which among other activities will attempt to place six American 
professors at schools in the area. Further expansion of cultural events such as 
the Lincoln commemoration program is also sought. This program filled to 
overflowing the largest theater in Dakar. The African audience frequently 
applauded during a lecture on the “Life of Lincoln’’ and during the showing of 
the USIS film “The True Face of Lincoln.’’ On request the program was twice 
repeated to accommodate those unable to gain admission and excerpts from the 
lecture were broadcast over Radio Dakar. 

An information officer is needed in Somalia to devise materials suitable for an 
area of limited literacy. An important activity will be to film materials for 
inclusion in the Agency’s African newsreel ““‘Today.’’ A Somali-language version 
of this film is now shown in theaters and reaches outlying audiences by mobile 
film unit showings. 

Of the 58 additional local positions sought, 29 would staff new country posts 
and reading rooms. The remaining 31 are required for added activities in existing 
posts. 

The experience gained in the Agency’s initial effort in Africa is proving of 
great value in developing more effective program content for this emerging con- 
tinent. The great majority of Africans are poorly informed but intensely curious 
about the United States. While educational levels are low, a great effort to 
improve this situation is underway. In this situation, the Agency finds that 
materials that present the American and free world experience in democracy 
within terms familiar to African life and experience are the most effective. 

This experience is reflected in the request for restoration of funds for media 
activities. A restoration of $29,566 would permit expansion of the American 
Outlook, a USIS-produced monthly newspaper now circulated in four west African 
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countries. Two more countries would be added to the distribution and four 
pages added to accommodate reporting on increased American governmental and 
private activities in the countries involved. This sum also would permit the 
Agency to launch two quarterly magazines aimed at students in west and north 
Africa. A trial issue of the west African publication was quickly exhausted and 
several callers at USIS-Lagos asked where in the United States they should write 
for copies since a magazine so excellently edited must have been published ip 
America. 

The $12,664 requested for information placement is intended to extend the 
use of the Agency’s wireless press material now received directly by all major 
posts in Africa. An important use of the file is to inform audiences on the visits 
of African leaders to the United States. During the recent tour of Prime Min. 
ister Nkrumah, the Ghana press carried USIS accounts of his warm reception by 
the leaders and people of the United States in Washington and other American 
cities. All told the coverage ran to thousands of column inches. 

In motion pictures, the Agency asks for restoration of $56,243 to add coverage 
of two more African countries for its African newsreel, ‘‘Today.’”’ This monthly 
newsreel is designed to show American support for the social and economic devel- 
opment of Africa and to present events in the United States which are significant 
to Africa. Commercial distribution has doubled in 1 year and the 185 theaters 
in which ‘‘Today”’ is being shown are located in seven African countries. In 
these countries and in four additional territories ‘“Today”’ reaches large audiences 
through showings at USIS centers, mobile units, and private organizations. The 
total audience for ‘‘Today” during the past year is estimated at 5,850,000. To 
reach further audiences where there are no theaters, the Agency seeks restoration 
of $9,042, principallv for the operation of seven mobile units added during 1959, 

The restoration of $47,274 for information centers is asked chiefly to fund rent 
and operating costs of new posts and reading rooms ($22,165); and to finance 
showing of the Family of Man exhibit in three additional countries ($18,330), 
To date, this exhibit has heen seen by more than 250,000 persons in the Union of 
South Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 





STATEMENT FOR NEAR East AND SoutuH AsIA 


I would like to state the principal considerations which shaped Agency plans for 
the Near East and South Asia in fiscal year 1960 and which motivate our request 
for restoration of 38 national employee positions and $326,400. 

A calendar of events of the past year is perhaps the most eloquent indication of 
tasks facing the United States in this area. 

Last summer’s upheaval in Irao; unrest in Lebanon which occasioned American 
and British deployment there and in Jordan; Soviet propaganda campaigns and 
threats directed against such Baghdad Pact and NATO allies of the United States 
as Iran, Turkev, Greece, and Pakistan; the flight of the Dalai Lama to India asa 
result of the Chinese Communists’ brutal and cynical suppression of Tihet’s 
revolt against tyranny; the emergence of the military in certain countries reflect- 
ing impatience at the slow rate of progress made by earlier administrations; an 
ominous increase of Soviet activity in her border nations of South Asia and in 
Irao; the contest for leadership within the Arab world———these happenings 
compounded the complexity of the already staggering problems which exist in 
this area. 

Of special significance to the United States is the growing appetite of the people 
and governments in this area for the economic, technological, educational, social, 
and political know-how and doctrine of whichever of the world’s systems—free or 
Communist—can present evidence of its superiority in the most convincing 
manner. The directions taken by the nations of this area are not likely to be 
soundly guided if based upon deliberately fostered or accidental misconceptions of 
the United States. What is needed is an accurate image of this country and its 
free world associations plus an ecually accurate assessment of the true motives of 
communism.~ There exists a widespread demand for and reception to this in 
formation because of the rapid growth of communications and literacy and the 
passionate desire to learn much and learn it ouickly. It is in response to this 
opportunity that the Agency intends to intensify the projection of an accurate 
image of America through increased support to binational centers and their 
English teaching activities, publications, library services, hook translations, 
exhibits, and cultural programs. Not only will the Agency continue to convey 


the foreign policy actions, motives, and objectives of the United States to its 
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foreign audience but it will further concentrate on reflecting the totality of 
America’s life and culture. 

In the past decade, USIS has gained community acceptance abroad in terms 
of its ability to provide informational material and cultural programs to the 
audience that it serves. The growth of that audience, its diversified and multiply- 
ing interests and an established and respected USIS role in the communities of this 
area are the factors which have imposed a larger responsibility on USIS. 

The requested restoration of 38 positions and $326,400 would enable the Agency 
to offer more services that public demand and our national interests require. Of 
the 38 local positions requested, 23 will be directly engaged in library services and 
eultural activities. The remaining 15 positions represent the minimum additional 
staff needed to support increased press, publications, radio, and film operations. 

Symptomatic of the area’s leap across time barriers is the rapid development of 
the powerful but infant medium of television for which restoration of $6,710 is 
requested for India. In a 4-month experimental period ending last January, 
90 USIS films and kinescopes were shown. tegular programs will begin in July 
providing even greater opportunities for placement of USIS film and special pro- 
grams on United States-India cooperation. 

To project in depth abroad the American image, an additional $102,000 is being 
asked to permit publication and distribution of three book supplements to the 
USIS India periodical, the American Reporter. Subjects of these books— 
each to be produced in seven languages for a total of 265,000 elpies—will be the 
American economy, a Lincoln biography, and U.S. science and technology. In 
Ceylon increased distribution of the publications Free World and American News 
will require $5,100 while the distribution of Markin Parikrama, published in 
English and Bengali in East Pakistan will be increased at a cost of $5,948. 

In Sudan the Agency plans to produce a documentary film on the U.S. aid 
program——especially in the fields of public health, education, and transportation. 
An increase of $6,885 in the motion picture activities portion of this budget will 
cover financing of this project. 

As a means of reading the higher level students and the young professionals of 
Pakistan and India, the USIS libraries are among our most effective instruments. 
In 1960 the Agency plans to open a new reading room in Khulna, East Pakistan, 
and to improve services in India and Cevlon libraries at a combined cost of 
$9,775. Last year the 100,260 books in USIS libraries in India were borrowed 
552,921 times; the 12,675 in Ceylon, 101,684 times; and the 71,295 in Pakistan, 
282,793 times. This is an outstanding indication of the depth of interest in 
American thought and culture in south Asia, and especially in pivotal India. 

In a related field—that of arranging for the commercial publication and sale 
of American books—the Agency requests an increase of $23,920 to produce 12 
additional editions totaling 41,000 copies in Pa'istan and 5 additional editions 
totaling 21,000 copies in the United Arab Republic. In this open martetplace of 
ideas which can have a profound effect upon the thinking of the generations 
which will help shape the course of world events the Arency last year published 
approximately 600 editions in 4 million copies in the Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa. Still this is not enough for international communism is pouring tre- 
mendous resources into its own book program. Sample titles of USIS-backed 
commercial publications in the United Arab Republic last vear include ‘‘Demoe- 
racy in America,”’ ‘““The Patriots,’’ “Stories Behind Great Inventions,’’ ‘‘Maters 
of the American Economy,”’ and ‘‘New China,” all in Arabic. In Pakistan, the 
list includes ‘‘Abe Lincoln, From Log Cabin to White House,’ ““You and Atomie 
Energy,”’ and ‘‘Helen Keller,” all in Rengali. 

In India, Agency exhibit programs reach a mass audience of both literate and 
semiliterate persons. With the requested increase of $61,000 for this program, 
the Agency plans to inaugurate a major exhibit on the U.S. economy for showing 
in the major cities of India—similar to the Atoms for Peace exhibits which we 
have been showing to millions during the past 4 years—and to increase showings 
of smaller exhibits on Lincoln, American proposals for world peace, U.S. assistance 
to India, and U.S. life and culture. In the current year hundreds of thousands 
of Indians are viewing such USIS exhibits as: Partners in Progress, on U.S. assist- 
ance; They Belong to the Ages, on the common bonds of Lincoln’s and Gandhi’s 
philosophies, and The Common Man in America, based upon a speech by Indian 
Ambassador Mehta, formerly assigned to Washington, highly laudatory of U.S. 
ideals and institutions. 

An increase of $36,811 in the cultural activities field will provide a broad 
series of events permitting contact with intellectuals and educators in India, 
Iran, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Sudan. Perhaps the most important category here 
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is that of the seminar wherein leading educators, writers, and teachers participate 
along with our cultural affairs officers, U.S. Fulbright scholars, and other qualified 
Americans. These cover a broad range of subjects related to U.S. life and 
culture and have frequently provided new ideas and material which has resulted 
in changing college and university curricula. In India planned seminar subjects 
include “Press and Public Opinion” and ‘‘The American Economy.”’ 

The Agency seeks a $42,772 increase for its binational center activities in Iran 
and Greece. These funds will provide four American director-English teachers 
for these programs. In Greece the binational center program is relatively new 
but already 800 persons are regular dues-paying members and center-sponsored 
lectures on American culture attract audiences averaging about 1,200. In Iran, 
where a countrywide program of centers has been underway for several years 
demand for membership and for English-teaching is on the increase. The 
3,000-member program in Iran provides 66 percent of its operating expenses from 
local resources, largely fees from English classes. 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM 
FUNDS FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Posner. The next area is the Latin America area and the 
witness is Mr. John McKnight, the Assistant Director for Latin 
America. 

The total restoration requested is $464,800. There are no positions 
involved. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Mr. Allen, I notice that under the appropria- 
tion for 1959 you had authority and I presume the money to place in 
the Far East 243 Americans, 1,721 locals, for a total of 1,964 people, 
but as of April 30, 1959, you used only 233 Americans, 1,632 locals, 
for a total of 1,865. Why is that? Why could you not fill all of the 
positions provided by the appropriation? 

Mr. Posner. The difference is the element of vacancies which 
always exist at any given time. We know from experience that 
between 2 and 5 percent, or some such figure, of the authorized 
positions will be vacant. 

Senator ELLENDER. What becomes of the money provided for 
these positions, if you do not fill them? 

Mr. Posner. All of the estimates for personal services are lapsed 
to allow for anticipated vacancies. We do not request the full annual 
salary of each position. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are we to understand then that in the Far 
East if you had employed all of the employees authorized you would 
not have had enough money to pay them? 

Mr. Posner. Actually, to answer the last question, sir, if every 
position had been filled for the entire year, we would not have had 
sufficient funds. 

USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS 


Senator ELLENDER. Well, that answers the questions. Nowin 
the Latin American program you are not asking for any additions? 

Mr. McKniaeut. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Could you tell me, Mr. McKnight, how much 
Public Law 480 funds are being used for your U ISIS program in 
Latin America? 

Mr. Posner. In the Latin American area, sir, in 1959 a total of 
$68,501 will be allocated for the translation and distribution of text- 
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pooks and a total of $933,621 will be utilized in connection with capital 
assistance to binational centers. 

Senator ELLENDER. Has any of that money been allocated to con- 
struct binational centers? 

I hope you will reconsider that, Mr. Allen. 

In the event the Public Law 480 program should not produce 
sufficient funds and you are not able to- complete the ones started, 
you are going to receive much criticism. 


BINATIONAL CENTERS 


Mr. McKniaut. May I say this: As I told you in Rio, I am in 
entire agreement with your view on the binational centers. They 
are extremely important. 

Senator ELLENDER. We agreed at the time of my visit that this 
was the most important program you had in South America. 

Mr. McKniaur. Yes, without question. 

We also agree with you that it is highly desirable to have these 
centers as nearly autonomous as possible. But we feel also the centers 
are proud of their cooperation with the USIA. We recognize that a 
great many of them are up against the problem of rapidly rising 
rentals in an inflationary period and they are not able to give the 
services that the people want out of them. 

We believe that one-shot injections of funds such as these cash 
grants from Public Law 480 that they provide will permit these centers 
to get on a going basis. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, I believe it would be bad precedent. 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS FOR GRANTEES AND TEACHERS 


Mr. McKnicur. May I refer to the question you asked about the 
use of the Public Law 480 money for grantees? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. McKniaur. I believe, sir, that that is not possible under the 
legislation as it now stands. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is not possible to do what? 

Mr. McKniaur. For them to hire their own grantees. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why not? 

Mr. Posner. The teachers need to be paid in dollars primarily, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Not the local teachers? 

Mr. Posner. Not the local teachers. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I am talking about. Many of 
them have graduated from our colleges and should make excellent 
grantees for the binational center. 

Mr. Posner. The local ones; yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Posner tells me we could not pay teachers out of 
Public Law 480 funds under the way these funds are now used. 

Senator ELLENDER. I mean local ones, 

Mr. Auten. Local or Americans. 

Senator ELLenpER. I do not think so. I am chairman of the com- 
mittee that handles that bill and if it can’t be done I will make it 
possible. 

Mr. Carter. We have authority under Public Law 480, subsection 
(i) of section 104, to use Public Law 480 funds for any purpose author- 
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ized under section 203 of the Smith-Mundt Act, and that would include 
the payment of grantees out of local funds. 

Senator ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. Carter. That is true, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Carter. However, the agency has had a consistent policy of 
not using Public Law 480 funds for purposes for which we receive 
appropriated funds. 

Senator ELLENDER. I hope you use the same policy on the building 
program. 

Will you give us a statement on the restoration of $464,800 you are 
asking for the Latin American countries? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir; we will provide that in detail. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Restoration of $464,800 for the Latin American area is requested to (1) provide 
for establishment of 5 new binational centers and 14 additional university student 
center programs; (2) expansion of the book translation program with emphasis on 
low-priced editions for students; (3) publication of a scholarly journal in Spanish 
for areawide use in reaching intellectuals; (4) strengthening the exhibits and cul- 
tural programs and the promotion of English teaching; (5) increase radio and 
television programing, primarily for labor audiences; (6) local production of more 
documentary films which explein U.S. technical assistance and American private 
investments in the area; and (7) relatively smaller amounts for production of a 
special pamphlet on the ‘‘History of Democracy” and miscellaneous items. 


Mr. McKnicur. Might I leave my prepared statement for the 
record? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


LATIN AMERICA 


A good many reasons are given for the upsurge of anti-American sentiments in 
Latin America of late. 

The committee is aware, of course, of the intensified effort of the Communists 
to put the United States in the worst light—to exploit minor grievances against us, 
to estrange our friends from us, to make the world believe that we are everywhere 
cordially hated. 

However, it would be ingenuous to blame all our troubles on the Communists. 
A considerable reservoir of good will for the United States still exists in Latin Amer- 
ica. But it is doubtless true that since the end of World War II the esteem in 
which we are held has to some degree lessened. 

Why? A reason Latin Americans in all walks of life give me is our neglect of 
them. 

Now this neglect is more apparent than real. The U.S. Government and people 
have an earnest, continuing preoccupation with the welfare of their neighbors to 
the south. But in the postwar struggle to preserve the peace, the responsibilities 
of the United States have become global; and until the last year or so the succeed- 
ing crises of the ‘cold war’’—Greece, Korea, Formosa, the Middle EKast—have 
gotten the headlines. It is thus onlv natural that our friends to the south conclude 
that our attention has been diverted elsewhere. 

The Latin Americans bring other charges, of course: that we coddle dictators; 
that we patronize our hemispheric neighbors rather than treat them as equals; 
that the United States identifies with the reactionary elements in their home 
countries rather than with the forces of progress and change; that certain U.S. 
Government policies are in error. 

Insofar as these antipathies to the United States are based on misconceptions 
and deliberately fostered distortions, USIS can do something about them. But 
what we can do is limited by resources, human and monetary. One dollar’s worth 
of effort can reach just so many people, no matter how wisely it is expended. 
Thus the bulk of our program effort makes no attempt to reach mass audiences 
directly. We concentrate on opinion-moulding people—people who do reach the 
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masses—and on those elements of the population significant politically: the mass 
media themselves are largely tailored to reach audiences of political significance. 

Again, since our resources are limited, I think they can best be used for programs 
that have demonstrated already their capacity to reach population elements we 
know to be important, and, even more important, for programs that offer the 

ssibility of continuing on their own momentum. 

This is why I appeal strongly for restoration of funds for increased efforts in 
the book translation field and for Bi-National Center expansion. 

The student and intellectual audience is one of the keys to Latin American 

litical motivation today. The value of the right kind of book well translated 
and within the price range of the average student or professor has been so well 
demonstrated in the past that I need not argue the point here. That the Com- 
munists esteem it highly is evident from the flood of publications they are making 
available at low cost all over the area. 

The Bi-National Center has long since proven its ability to focus intellectual and 
student thinking in the right directions. With the particular emphasis in some 
countries this year to special student programs operated through the centers, 
their effectiveness has become even more evident. Let me note that during fiscal 

ear 1958 these centers paid more than 65 percent of their operating costs, taught 
English to more than 130,000 Latin Americans, and reached thousands of others 
through programs designed to promote understanding of the United States. 

Thus we are asking $80,000—nearly 19 percent of new program restoration—to 
finance expanded book translation activities, particularly good titles at low cost 
suitable in many instances for use as textbooks. And we are asking $223,000— 
more than 52 percent of the restoration to finance new program items—for an 
intensification of the Bi-National Center effort. 

Other restorations of smaller amounts we consider important in helping us 
reach influential elements of opinion formation I have mentioned earlier. These 
items are explained in the material the committee has before it. I wanted particu- 
larly to stress the two most significant items I have just discussed. 


West ano East European PROGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM L. CLARK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR AND 
WALTER R. ROBERTS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


PROGRAM IN CANADA 


Senator ELLENpER. Mr. Posner, what is your next area? 

Mr. Posner. For the West European program the Agency proposed 
a reduction from 1959 to 1960 of 78 positions and $56,900. There is 
no item of appeal included for that area or for the East European area 
where the Agency has proposed a reduction of $92,600. 

Senator ELuenper. You include Canada in your West European 
area. That is a new one, is it not? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER? Why is it necessary to put an information 
service in Canada.? Are you trying to sell American to the Canadians? 

Mr. Posner. I believe Mr. Clark, the Director of the European area, 
will speak to your questions, sir. 

Mr. Cruarx. Mr. Chairman, this committee was informed, in our 
sessions last year, of our intention to do it and of the reason. 

Mr. Allen made a statement I believe in your presence. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I do not know whether I was here or not, but I 
presume it grew out of a little trouble we were having regarding wheat? 

Mr. Ciark. The problems on the sale of wheat had come subsequent 
to that decision. 

There have been, as you know, sir, a number of problems in Canada 
arising out of difficulties we have as neighbors. The purpose of our 
extremely small program in Canada, which does not have an infor- 
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nation center, is basically to explain the American policy position to 
Canadian journalists in particular. 
] 

PURPOSE OF THE AGENCY ; 

Mr. Auuen. Senator Ellender, could I take this occasion to refer 1 
again to my opening remarks about the purpose of the U.S. Infor- J 
mation Agency? t 
Senator ELLENDER. Yes. : 
Mr. ALLEN. Canada is an excellent example. USIA activity is a ; 
new dimension in the conduct of relations between nations. It is not te 
restricted to relations between governments. It includes relations, b 
using all means of communications, with the Canadian people, with = 
Canadian organizations, with private groups and societies. The . 
embassy in Ottawa is receiving an increasing amount of inquiries from hh 
the local press, radio and television. vi 
This is the kind of activity our Government is getting into these a 


days. I personally, think it is a useful development, but whether we | 
agree on that point or not, it is something that exists everywhere, { 19 
with more and more frequency 
The Canadians, incidentally, have 12 people in the United States 
doing exactly the same type of work for which the United States has 
one man in Canada. 
Senator ELLENDER. They have them at their Embassy. 
Mr. Cuark. They have it in the consulates as well as the Embassy. 
Senator ELLENDER. It is an embassy establishment. It is a part 
of their work, the same as it was ours before USIS forces were created. 


~ Sa 
BASIS FOR ESTABLISHING OFFICE IN CANADA 


Mr. Crark. Senator, the basic reason why we established a USIS 
in the Embassy in Ottawa was because the Embassy requested it ST 
because they needed an expert in our field to carry on work which : 
they felt their present staff was unable to cope with. 

USIS is a part of the Embassy in Canada as it is all over the world. 


DECREASE IN POSITIONS S 

N 

Senator ELLenpErR. I see the total number of employees in the nag’ 
Western Europe area have decreased. S. 
Mr. Posner. Yes, sir . M 
Senator ELLENpER. Nevertheless in France, you still have 37 Amer- | yoy, 


icans and 199 locals. In Italy you have 40 Americans and 206 locals. pers 
In the United Kingdom you have 12 and 60, respectively. You might ang 
do a little cutting out there. T' 

Mr. Criarx. Might I point out in the case of France we have gone | gqqi: 
from 51 Americans to 37. In the case of Italy we have gone from 48 t0 mony 
40, and in the case of the United Kingdom we have gone from 19 to 12. 4 gta 


With the chairman’s permission, I have a brief statement I would So 
like to insert in the record at this point. (T 


(The statement referred to follows:) nie 


Mr. Chairman, for the Western European area the 1960 budget request repre- minist 
sents a decrease of 78 positions and $56,900 in funds from the 1959 level. trainiz 
This reduction reflects a continuation of the downward trend in the size and |  sentat 
scope of the Western European program which has been in progress since 1954 |  sentat; 
The overall savings from the decreases for 1960, however, are offset partially by | provid 
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two factors: First, inflation is costing us more each year to do less. Almost 
certain inflationary trends will absorb an estimated $250,000 in 1960 in the operat- 
ing budgets for our posts in Western Europe. Second, we must allow for program 
increases for long-range cultural activities upon which the Agency is placing greater 
stress. 

In Europe these USIS long-range programs are tied closely to the common 
values and traditions shared by 300 million Western Europeans and 175 million 
Americans. Our association with the Western community of nations underlines 
the importance of a carefully conceived program of information and cultural 
relations to establish a basis of solid understanding of the United States generally, 
jts economic structure and cultural life, the character of its people, and the moti- 
vations for its actions. USIS carries out its activities in Europe by providing full 
texts of United States high-level official statements and press conferences and 
background for the interpretation of the news. This material is supplemental to 
and not in competition with services normally supplied by press associations, 
newspapers, and radio. 

We work through cultural centers with student groups and other organizations. 
In 1960 we will place greater emphasis on work with binational centers in pro- 
viding instruction in the English language and American orientation, as well as 
with educators and educational institutions in promoting interest in American 
studies. 

In addition to emphasizing the long-range cultural objectives, we propose during 
1960 to concentrate on the following political and economic objectives: 

First. To support the NATO alliance by showing that the United States 
regards NATO as the cornerstone of its European policy. 

Second. To demonstrate U.S. interest in the strides being made by Europe 
in economic integration. 

Third. To explain U.S. progress in science and technology in the non- 
military and military fields. 

Fourth. To show how the American official position on disarmament is 
in the interests of all countries desiring to achieve disarmament, security, 
and eventually a durable peace. 

Fifth. To facilitate an understanding of the U.S. economic system, 


Senator ELLENDER. That is fine. 


WoRLDWIDE MIssIONS 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
ADMINISTRATION 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator ELLENDER. What is your next item, Mr. Posner? 

Mr. Posnrer. The next item is worldwide missions and Mr. Hoof- 
nagle is the witness. 

nator JOHNSON. You had an estimate of $5,072 500? 

Mr. HoornaGur. We request a restoration of $150,500 over the 
House allowance. Under this item we are not requesting additional 
personnel. The personnel would remain at the same level as in 1958 
and 1959. 

The item of appeal of $150,500 consists of requests for $60,000 for 
additional representation expenses and $90,500 for vehicle replace- 
ments. If the chairman desires, I would be glad to place in the record 
a statement covering these items. 

Senator Jonnson. All right. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Included under worldwide missions costs are field activities which are ad- 
ministered on a worldwide rather than a geographical area basis. These are 
training, home leave and transfer costs, the ‘‘full complement’”’ personnel, repre- 
sentation funds, and the USIS vehicle replacement program. Except for repre- 


sentation and vehicle replacement, the House allowances as distributed will 
provide for the 1960 needs of the Agency under this activity. 
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It is requested that $150,500 be restored to this item. An increase of $60,000 
is requested over the House allowances for representation. If this increase jg 
approved the Agency would have $135,000 available in 1960 for representation 
expenses. The 1959 appropriation provided $90,000 for representation, or $15,000 
more than approved by the House for 1960. The $135,000 is needed to enable the 
USIS officers serving in the missions overseas to meet the necessary costs of 
maintaining contacts and developing important new contacts with key officials 
in the country of assignment. Key officials include newspaper editors, publishers 
writers, radio and television officers, and educators. : 

It is requested that $90,500 be restored to this item to permit the Ageney to 
carry out a vehicle replacement program which would replace the Ageney’s 
overseas vehicles every 5 years. . 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS FOR REPRESENTATION EXPENSES 


Senator Jounson. Let me ask you this: Suppose we inserted a 
provision to the effect “not to exceed so many thousavd dollars 
equivalent to X dollars in foreign countries’ or ‘not in excess of that 
authorized by law unless as may be utilized at the discretion of the 
Director’’? 

Could we have some kind of language like that to take care of your 
representation allowance and make appropriations on it? 

Mr. HoornaGue. Senator, I am afraid I did not follow the language. 

Senator Jonnson. Could you take the Public Law 480 funds from 
some of these countries and not only use them for capital expenditures 
but for your representation allowance? 


Mr. Carter. | know of no provision in Public Law 480 authorizing | 


it. 
Senator Jounson. I did not ask you if you knew of any, but I am 
asking for your judgment. You are asking for 60,000-odd dollars 
and I am standing here and we give you authority to use $100,000. 
Mr. Hoornaaue. Mr. Chairman, in those countries where Public 
Law 480 funds are available, there would be no reason why these 
funds would not meet our representation needs. if we had legal au- 


thority to use such funds. 

Senator Jounson. Now where vou use the $60,000, would the 
Public Law 480 funds be available iv, those countries? 

Mr. HoornaGuer. This $60,000 is a part of the total request for the 
Agency of $135,000 for representation, and if Public Law 480 funds 
were available for representation, they would mect at least part of 
our total need. 

Senator Jonson. In those countries where you have authority to 
use Public Law 480 funds, would you exceed $60,000? 

Mr. Posner. In the countries where there are Public Law 48% 
funds I think we would find that the requirements fcr the represents 
tion allowances are considerably less than the $60,000 requested, sir. 

Senator Jounson. If I gave you authority to use up to $60,000 in 
those countries, would you do a little juggling? Would that be help- 
ful or would you prefer that we leave it as it is? 

Mr. Posner. It would be helpful, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. If we gave vou authority to use “not to exceet 
$100,C00’’, would that help? 

Mr. Posner. It would be helpful in those countries. 

Senator Jounson. All right. Just take those two countries wher 
Public Law 480 funds are available and see how it would be used. | 


want to encourage traveling around in those countries. [ want t0 
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encourage the meeting and conferring and entertaining with this 
representation money. 

Whenever someone at the embassy or one of the directors puts on 
a lunch or a dinner or takes out a group of county judges or county 
commissioners or press representatives or whoever they may be, 
out to dinner, is there any reason why Public Law 480 funds, if avail- 
able, should not be used by them for this purpose? 

Mr. Hoornac.e. No, sir; if Public Law 480 funds are available. 

Senator JoHNSON. Well I say if they are available is there any rea- 
son why you should not use them? 

Mr. Hoornac.te. No, sir; but several conditions have to be met. 
One, as you mentioned, would be the authority from the legislative 
branch. In addition we have the Public Law 480 agreements which 
which would have to permit the use of such funds for representation. 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS FOR TRAVEL 


Senator Jounson. Is there anything in Public Law 480 that pro- 
hibits you from using Public Law 480 funds for travel? If I can use 
them, why can you not use them? They say that a Congressman 
can use it but a director of USIA cannot—do you know about that? 

Mr. Hoornac.e. No, sir. The General Counsel might be able to 
answer it. 

Senator Jonnson. Maybe we have something that we should 
know about these agreements and I want to see if you know about 
them. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will do the best I can on that. 

I negotiated one or two in Greece while I was there. The standard 
agreement that I was involved with provided that we would supply 
Greece, say, $1 million worth of wheat and Greece would pay into a 
fund $1 million worth of drachmas. Some of the agreements read 
that we could use up to 10 percent of the $1 million, some 15 percent, 
and some as high as 25 percent for the purposes of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in that country. 

I presume you have in mind that this travel fund would come out of 
that 15 to 25 percent. 

Senator Jounson. Well you go over there and the head of our out- 
fit meets you and wants you to check out to see that country and he 
has to buy some gasoline and he has to buy some food and maybe 
he has to pay for getting a tire fixed, or whatever it is, I do not 
see why he cannot use this fund for that purpose instead of building 
some building with it or keeping it there and using it for nothing, and 
I want to see why we cannot spread this out, this representation allow- 
ance, to really encourage travel and encourage it for the purposes for 
which your representation allowance allows you to use it, I mean for 
good purposes. 

Mr. ALLEN. This is a snap judgment on my part, but it seems to me 
your suggestion is a very fruitful one. 

Senator JoHNsoNn. It is not mine. It was suggested to me by 
Senator Fulbright and he is very interested in it, and there are a good 
deal of others who are much better authorities in the field, but { think 
Senator Fulbright is a living example and a good example of what you 
can do by going to these countries and seeing firsthand the knowledge 
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you can acquire of those people and what is happening to our funds and 
programs out in those countries. 

Now we have a difference in judgment, but a man’s judgment is not 
better than his information and certainly our people ought to get as 
much information as they can; so I would like for you or your general 
counsel to report to Mr. Merrick, our chief clerk, and go over this 
language with him, the USIA, and give us an estimate that if you had 
the $60,000 or $75,000, whether it would be used in the countries 
where we would like to have it be used and how much could be used 
and so forth, and have that done before we write the bill. 

Is that a good proposition? 

Mr. AuLEN. Yes, sir. We will explore it in a thorough and sympa- 
thetic manner. 

VEHICLE EXPENDITURE 


Senator Jonnson. Now what about the USIA vehicle expenditure? 
You are asking for a restoration of $101,700. 

Mr. Hoornacusn. That is correct. This estimate is based upon 
having a replacement program for our vehicles every 5 years. This 
would provide for the complete replacement for all of our vehicles 
on a 5-year basis. This additional money is designed to put the 
replacement program on a 5-year basis. ; 

Senator Jounson. Why did the House take it out? 

Mr. Hoornaciz. The House did not specify a cut in this particular 
item, but we had applied the House allowance to provide for the 
current operating level. Since this vehicle replacement program re- 
quired an increase of $101,700 over the current level we did not include 
this item under the House allowance but asked that it be restored by 
this committee. 

Senator Jounson. I still do not know why they took it out. Do 
you know why? 

They cut you $101,700 and did they tell you why they cut you? 

Mr. HoornaGue. This was not a specific action of the House. 
When the House gave us an allowance for 1960 at approximately 
the 1959 level, the Agency made the decision not to include Agency- 
requested increases under the House allowance; so we, in the Agency, 
made the decision as to where to take the reductions below our 
budget estimate required by the House allowance. This was one of 
the places we decided to take the reduction and appeal it to the Senate. 


COSTS FOR TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Jounson. Now I notice the House says that the report of 
their staff discloses many instances of exorbitant costs in connection 
with the transfer of personnel. You are going to get that cleaned 
up, are you not, Mr. Allen? ‘Exorbitant” is a mighty hard word. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have taken the House language on this and the 
hearings on this subject in the House very much to heart. I can tell 
the committee that after the House hearings Mr. Hoofnagle, who is 
sitting here with me, told me on our way back to the office, ‘“This 
certainly is going to fortify my hand to take strenuous action with 
regard to these matters in the future.”’ 
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AGENCY LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Senator Jonnson. Now next I want to ask you about your language 
program for the past year, but before you answer that you saw what 
they said about the State Department? 

Mr. HooFrnaG_e. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. They do not have a good language program and 
their Foreign Service officers have not had sufficient language training. 

Did you read what they said? 

Mr. HoornaG.Le. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. They did not make that same criticism of you? 
I wondered if they did overlook you? 

Mr. HoornaGie. Mr. Chairman, it is our policy, when we train an 
officer in a language, to have, at the time he is assigned to a language 
program, a definite assignment in mind to a country where the 
language will be useful. 

We supplied to the House committee a list of the USIA officers we 
have given language training, together with their first post of assign- 
ment following the language training program. 

Senator JoHNson. Now are most of your officers schooled 
sufficiently? 

Mr. HoornaG.e. Sixty percent of the USIS foreign service officers 
speak at least one foreign language. Forty percent of our officers 
speak the language of the country of assignment. 

At the present time we have approximately 80 officers in full-time 
language training. In addition to that, we have 300 officers studying 
the language of the country at their post of assignment, usually for an 
houra day. In addition we have a number of officers who are study- 
ing on their own a foreign language. 


USAGE OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE ABROAD 


Mr. Auten. I think it also ought to be borne in mind in this con- 
nection, Senator, that perhaps 20 percent of our posts abroad are in 
countries where English is the basic language. 

Moreover, in India, all the debates in Parliament are in English. 
At the Bangkok conference in Indonesia, the discussions were in 
English amongst all the African and Asian countries. 

We consider English to be the basic language of the Philippines, 
although we have some officers studying local Philippine languages. 

In a recent count, out of our 125 officers in the whole Far East at 
other than the English language posts such as Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Philippines, 69 of those officers spoke the language of the post, 
which includes Japanese, Korean, Chinese, Vietnamese, Cambodian, 
and all the others. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any questions, Senator Ellender? 

Senator Ettenper. I have no questions at this moment. 
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PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM W. COPELAND, DIRECTOR; AND MAR. 
VIN SORKIN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Jonnson. All right, Mr. Posner, proceed to the next item, 

Mr. Posner. The next item for which the agency requests a res- 
toration is that for the Press and Publications Service, where g 
restoration of $95,300 is requested. There are no positions involved, 
The witness for this item is Mr. William W. Copeland. 

Mr. CopreLanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit my prepared 
statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

In 1960 the Press and Publications Service desires to take advantage of new 
opportunities in Africa and to give an adequate amount of direct support—that 
is, paper and other supplies—to overseas posts. The amount allowed by the 
House would not permit the Press and Publications Service to operate at its 
current level nor would it permit the following program increases, for which 
restoration of funds is now requested of the Senate: 

(1) Paper and other press and photo supplies for African posts, particularly 
Ethiopia, Tunisia, Libya, Kenya, and Morocco; 

(2) A supplementary wireless file to Africa enabling us to transmit special 
regional program materials of a timely nature to that area | hour a day, § 
days a week; j 

(3) Paper for USIS Rangoon to permit that post to increase the cireula- 
tion of its major publication from 30,000 copies bimonthly to 45,000 monthly; 

(4) Additional spare parts and supplies required for the Ageney’ S Overseas 
radio teletype s stem: 

(5) Increased photographic laboratory production to meet requirements of 
the Agency’s photo exhibits overseas. 

The Press and Pulications Service is reyuesting the Senate to restore $82,000 
which would enable the above-mentioned new programs to be undertaken, as 
well as $13,300 to maintain “going” programs at their current level. 

The details with respect to the requested restoration are shown on page 37 of 
the appeal document. 


TECHNICAL FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


Senator Jounson. For technical facilities and services you requested 
in your estimate for 1960, $1,622,623 and the House cut you $28,272 for 
which you are requesting restoration. 

Would you explain that item? 

Mr. Copenanp. The $28,272 that we are asking for restoration of 
on technical facilities and services consists of two items. 

One is a special supplementary wireless file to Africa, and in addition 
to that is the item of communications supplies. There are two figures, 
$23,272 and $5,000 for exhibit program photos. 

The first figure of $23,272 consists of the item of supplementary 
wireless file to Africa. This is for the cost of enabling us to transmit 
special regional program. materials of a timely nature to that area | 
a day, 5 days a week. The amount is $9,672. The second item of the 
$23,272 is for our radio teletype spare parts and supplies and other 
equipment in the amount of $13,600. This other item of $5,000 is for 
the production of photos in support of the expanded photo exhibits 
program overseas. 
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Senator ELLENDER. In 1958, for Press and Publications Service you 
had $7,702,000 plus and in 1959 it was approximately $9 million, and 
for 1960, you are requesting $9,201,800. In addition, you have re- 
quested 805 positions for 1960. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS IN UNITED STATES 


How many of those positions are in Washington or New York? 

Mr. Sorkin. [ have to add up several figures to arrive at that. 
We have 351 overseas in Manila and Beirut. We have six radio 
teletype technicians overseas and nine locals in London. 

Senator ELLENDER. | am speaking only of Press and Publications 
service. 

Mr. SorkIn. We have 435 American positions in the United States 
in the Press and Publications Service. 


DUTIES OF PERSONNEL IN UNITED STATES 


Senator ELLENDER. What do those people do? Gather the news 
for you from the newspaper clippings? 

Mr. Sorkin. Well, 123 are in technical facilities. That entails 
agency communications, the agency’s photographic laboratory, and 
photo morgue, and a central reproduction shop for the entire agency. 

We have 71 people producing the two America Illustrated maga- 
zines, one in Russian and one in Polish. 

Senator ELLENDER. Isn’t that a separate category? 

Mr. Sorkin. No, sir; that is part of this. Also, we have 228 people 
in the editorial services. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where do those 228 people get their material? 
Do they get it from local newspapers? 

Mr. Sorkin. We have some reporters in Washington. We have 11 
reporters in Washington and we have 3 in New York. 

Senator ELLENDmER. Yesterday it was mentioned that two were on 
the Hill. 

Mr. SorkINn. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. One over at the House, and one here. Are 
those included in the 11? 

Mr. Sorkin. Yes. 

Senator ELLeENDER. What information do these reporters obtain 
which could not be obtained from the press services in Washington, 
such as UP and AP? 

Mr. Sorkin. Sir, the UP and AP services that we get are the 
domestic services, and very often we are interested in an oversea 
angle which is not of interest to the wire services. 

Senator ELLeNDER. You have people abroad doing that also? 

Mr. Sorkin. We have our own USIS staff abroad sometimes sending 
us material that we feel will be useful to cross-play to other areas. 
There are many foreign visitors coming to this country as one example, 
whom the wire services are not interested in at all. We feel it is 
useful, from a program point of view, to send stories back to those 
visitors’ countries explaining what they are saying here, quoting them 
on what they think can profitably be brought back to their countries. 

Senator Exuenper. Are the 228 located here in Washington? 

Mr. Sorkin. Yes, sir; except for one American and three local 
employees that we have in Paris who cover international events, 
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conferences and so on, in Western Europe for us. I should point out 
these people are not all involved in news gathering and reporting, sir, 


PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN NEWS GATHERING AND REPORTING 


Senator ELLtENpDER. How many have you actually engaged in news 
gathering and reporting? 

Mr. Sorkin. 112. That would include feature .writing, sir, and 
background materials. It would also include the people who are 
involved in the transmission of those materials. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Sorkin. In the wireless transmission of those materials. 

Senator ELLENDrER. Actually doing the work of radioing them? 

Mr. Sorkin. Radio teletype. The others are involved in feature 
writing, column or commentary writing, screening American maga- 
zines for suitable reprint material, producing publications other than 
America Illustrated, primarily one magazine called Problems of 
Communism, which is a high level, analytical type of publication on 
the subject of Communist developments. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the source of their information? 

Mr. Sorkin. In that particular case, we call on outside contributors, 
usually outstanding experts in the field of Communist affairs. 

Senator ELLENDER. Such as whom? The State Department? 

Mr. Sorkin. No, sir. They are primarily outside of Government. 
There are many professors of Russian studies or experts on Communist 
affairs, Chinese studies, and so on, whom we call on. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Are you paying for that? 

Mr. Sorkin. Yes, sir; we are. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you pay someone to edit what the professor 
furnishes? 

Mr. Sorkin. Yes, sir; we do. 

There are also picture stories. These are regional stories, stories 
that are produced that are of interest to one country overseas or to 
one area overseas. We produce cartoon strips that promote US. 
foreign policy or which expose and ridicule communism. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you have cartoonists on your staff? 

Mr. Sorkin. We have a small staff of professional cartoonists. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is your next item? 


Morton Picture SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF TURNER B. SHELTON, DIRECTOR; AND ATHONY 
GUARCO, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Posner. Sir, the next item is the Motion Picture Service, and 
the total restoration requested is $400,200. There are three additional 
positions requested, which would be located in the United States. 
The witness on this item is Mr. Turner B. Shelton, the Director of the 
Motion Picture Service. 

Mr. SHetton. The Motion Picture Service is requesting a total oi 
ce eae which is $400,200 in excess of the amount allowed by the 

ouse. 

Full restoration of the $400,200 cut is essential to meet the urgent 
needs for strengthening the motion picture operations in Africa and 
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maintaining priority film activities in other areas where the motion 
picture program has proven to be an extremely effective means of 
combating Communist distortions and presenting those aspects of 
American life and culture which are so important in creating mutual 
understanding. 

The application of the House cut to our 1960 estimates would actu- 
ally have the effect of reducing the present going level of operation 
by $30,000, since approximately $90,000 is required in 1960 to provide 
for the full year certain positions and activities which were only 
partially funded during fiscal year 1959. 

Senator ELLENpER. Of course, the House allowed you $5,352,100 
in contrast to the $5,293,100 you had last year. 

Mr. SHEttToN. That is correct, sir. But that still is short about 
$30,000, due to the full year costs of certain activities which were 
only partially funded last year. 


MAJOR FACTOR OF REQUESTED RESTORATION 


The major factor, however, accounting for the requested increase 
is to make it possible for the Motion Picture Service to record its 
films in additional languages, particularly for Africa, where the open- 
ing of.new posts have increased the requirements for these additional 
language versions. This, of course, also brings about the necessity 
for additional release prints, exhibition equipment, and other services 
to provide the proper support to our field establishments. 

Estimates for the fiscal year 1960 are based on a careful analysis 
of field program requirements. 

We have especially taken into consideration the important role that 
films must play in bringing the American message to the peoples of 
those newly independent and developing countries where the motion 
picture is certainly among the most important of all the means of 
communications available for our use. 

The Motion Picture Service has been increasingly successful in 
expanding its access to such distribution outlets as theaters, television 
stations, public and private groups throughout the world, and espe- 
cially the Far East and Near East and Africa. 

e sincerely believe that it is important that we maintain the 
widest possible distribution of our films to these highly important 
audiences. 

We are therefore asking full restoration of the $400,200 to permit 
us to take advantage of the opportunities for furthering U.S. Govern- 
ment interests in those countries of the world where the motion picture 
medium can have its greatest impact. 


INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF ALBERT HARKNESS, JR., DIRECTOR; AND PARKER 
MAY, CHIEF, OPERATIONS STAFF; AND ROBERT M. BEERS, 
CHIEF, INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTY DIVISION 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Posner, what is your next item? 

Mr. Posner. The next item is the Information Center Service for 
which restoration is requested in the amount of $1,210,400. There 
are three positions included. 
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The item appears at page 46 of the appeal document. The witness 
is Mr. Albert Harkness, Director. 

Senator ELLenpER. Do you have a statement for the record? 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


The total restoration requested for the Information Center Service is $1,210,400 
which would provide for three additional positions and the program increases 
described in the Agency budget justifications under tab 16. The restoration 
amounts for the various activities of this Service are described in the Agency’s 
appeal justification on pages 46 and 50. ; 

Priefly, these amounts are requested to provide books, periodicals, musie, 
supplies, and equipment for 6 new information centers, 4 new reading rooms, and 
11 rew binational centers, for presentations to key individuals and irstitutions in 
east Europe, and for support to English-teaching and music programs overseas; 
to provide for increased production of low-priced books, in English and tra’ slated 
editiors, to counter the Communist output of low-priced editions available in 
countries of Asia and Africa; to provide financial support to the nonprofit publish- 
ing corporation over an 18-month period so that its financing can be put ona 
calendar year basis; and to provide additional exhibits depicting various aspects 
of American life and eulture, particularly science. 

These increases reflect the Agency’s effort to give greater emphasis to the 
development of long-range cultural programs designed to promote permanent 
understanding of the United States and its position in world affairs. The actiy- 
ities of the Information Center Service are well suited to this purpose. New 
center installatiors are planned in newly developing countries in Africa and the 
Far East to provide information about our country to audiences in these arvas cf 
increasing political importance. In Latin America, university-student projects 
are planned by binational centers in 16 countries to improve our contact with an 
articulate part of the body politic in the area. Other activities, such as the low- 
priced book program, are designed to make more American books available, in 
both English and translated editions, to student, government, professional, and 
other influential groups overseas. 

Exhibits portraying our country’s leadership in the use of recent s~ientife 
developments for the benefit of mankind, our elections, architecture, educatio~ al 
svstem, labor practices, agricultural progress, arts and crafts, ard other aspevts 
of American life and culture provide a better understanding of what we stand fer 
among the peoples of other nations. 

Restoration of the requested amounts will enable this Service to extend its 
programs into important new areas and apply new techniques to some of its 
activities resulting in a more effective program overall. 


LIBRARY IN PARIS 


Senator ELLENDER. Two years ago when I was in Paris I complained 
bitterly about the library you had next to Sorbonne. Do you still 
have it? 

Mr. Posner. Mr. Clark can answer that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well I hope you gave it up. 

Mr. CrarKk. We have not. That is the most successful library we 
have probably in Europe. 


RENTAL OF PARIS LIBRARY 


Senator ELLENDER. Well they are all successful according to all of 
you. How much rent are you paying for that building? 

Mr. Cuark. The rent is on a sliding scale. I believe this year it is 
approximately $12,000. 

Senator ELLENpDER. As I remember, you had it for 2 years at $1,800 
a month. 

Mr. Crark. I think it is $18,000 a year, if I recall correctly, and 
the rent goes down over the years. 

Senator Ertenper. I am sorry, I meant $1,500 a month. 
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Mr. CuiarK. That would amount to $18,000; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. And you still maintain that building? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, we do. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many more libraries have you in Paris? 

Mr. Cuiark. That is the only library as such. We have a center 
six blocks away which has reference works in it and it has an audito- 
rium. ‘This is really the reading room, the one you are referring to. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How much do you pay for the center? 

Mr. Ciark. You mean the rent? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Cuark. I would have to supply that for the record. 

Senator ELLENDER. What will happen if you do not get your 
reclama? 

Mr. Harkness. We will have a smaller program. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have almost the same budget you had last 

ear. 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 


BROADCASTING SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF HENRY LOOMIS, DIRECTOR; BARRY ZORTHIAN, 
RADIO PROGRAM MANAGER; AND EDGAR T. MARTIN, CHIEF 
ENGINEER 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Posner, what is the next item? 

Mr. Posner. The next item is the Broadcasting Service. The 
restoration requested is for $103,785. There are no positions in- 
volved. ‘The witness is Mr. Henry Loomis. 

Senator ELLENDER. What will happen if we do not allow you the 


$103,785? 
I1FFECTS OF HOUSE ACTION 


Mr. Loomis. Two things will happen. First, we will not be able 
to increase our support, primarily to Africa, for local radio programs 
prepared in each country. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much of this money is used to broadcast 
in France, England, Italy, and other countries in Western Europe? 

Mr. Loomis. We do not broadcast to France except for a 15-minute 
period that is carried over the French radio network. We do have 
another 15 minutes in the French language which is aimed behind 
the Iron Curtain, it is not jammed and there are many behind the 
fron Curtain who do speak French. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about the programs for the other coun- 
tries in Western Europe? 

Mr. Loomis. We have no programs short wave to any country 
in Western Europe. 

Senator ELLENDER. You stated that this $103,785 will permit you 
to carry on a better program in Africa? 

Mr. Loomis. Primarily in Africa; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, are there not some areas where you will 
be able to make reductions and apply the amount so saved to Africa? 

Mr. Loomis. Well, in fact, sir, we are reducing $4,000 in the Far 

ast. This is because of a reduction of capital equipment which we 
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purchased last year which we do not have to repeat this year. We 
plan for an increase of almost $19,000 in Africa. 

We have found the preparation of radio material in each- pest: to 
be one of the most effective means of reaching an audience. 


DRYDOCKING U.S.8S. “‘COURIER” 


Senator ELLENDER. Part of this money will be used for the dry- 
docking of the U.S.S. Courier, which must be done every other year, 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Tell us about that? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. The Courier, as you know, is a ship that is 
operated for us on contract by the Coast Guard. 

For the last 3 years it has been stationed off the island of Rhodes, 
The Coast Guard regulations require that it be drydocked and its 
bottom repainted every other year and this is the Coast Guard’s 
estimate of what that will cost. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 


PRIVATE BROADCASTING CONTRACTS 


Mr. Allen, last year the appropriation bill contained the following 
limitation for private broadcasting contracts: 
of which sum not less than $300,000 shall be available by contracts with one or 
more private international broadcasting licensees for the purpose of developing 
and broadcasting under private auspices but under the general supervision of the 
U.S. Information Agency radio programs to Latin America, Western Europe, 
Africa, as well as other areas of the free world, which programs shall be designed 
to cultivate friendship with the peoples of the countries in those areas, and to 
build improved international understanding: 

The 1960 estimate carried the same limitation except the words: 
“of which sum not less than $300,000,” and provided instead of these 
words: ‘‘such funds as may usefully be employed.”’ 

The House bill provides none of the language carried in the 1959 
act or proposed in the 1960 budget estimates. 

The question is this: How much has been obligated so far this year 
for this purpose? 

Mr. Loomis. $350,000 has been obligated this year. 

Senator ELtenper. Will you furnish us with a statement of the 
obligations for that purpose since fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Loomis. I have it right here, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Statement of obligations for private enterprise broadcasting (WRUL) 


Obligations | Appropriation language 


provision 
Fiscal year: 

le aa ia aisle ciple $258, 683 | Not less than $200,000, 
i catel AbRion aeibek aneudiinudaehsadinbpeaeewkbaes 202, 471 Do. 

RR bide ab drta th ian btu ile anctdshin bbhbbdnabiddususs 313, 247 | Not less than $350,000. 
SN dah Sdtdiris vant ee aovits inant ws Gages To scape snc adaieniag a nels Mis clini iees 349, 385 Do, 

Ne ii th Seah kisses eben ki meio aac ee 1 350,000 | Not less than $300,000. 
he arin ce Mininddciwticsnene ng this «ibiinentene ak ad 1150, 000 | No language provision, 


1 Estimated. 
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Senator ELLENDER. For 1960 your estimate is $150,000. Why? 

Mr. Loomis. $150,000 would be used for radio in Latin America, 
sir, not. necessarily for this contract. 

We originally had $350,000 in the budget request, which assumed a 
private contract. 

In view of the language in the House report, we reduced our request 
by $200,000, leaving $150,000 to be used for radio in Latin America. 

May I supply my general statement concerning radio broadcasting 
for the reeord? 

Senator ELLeENpmER. Certainly. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


During fiscal year 1959, the competition in radio broadcasting has continued 
te increase in quantity, quality, and in signal power. For example, total Com- 
munist broadcasts increased from 2,350 hours per week in 1957 to 2,500 hours 

r week in 1958. The increase was pinpointed to special areas. Arabic increased 
from 70 to 110 hours per week. 

Jamming also continued to increase at about 10 percent a year as it has for the 
past several years. 

The Agency undertook a technical study to determine the most effective use 
of its present transmitter plant in combating the new situation. These engineering 
considerations led us to reduce our air time in jammed languages from 46 to 27 
hours per day, in order to increase the number of transmitters per broadcast to 
the necessary level. The results have been gratifying and reception has been 
better in every language. 

For example, in Latvian we reduced the air time from 2% to 1% hours a day, 
in order to raise the average number of transmitters per program, The percent- 
age of unjammed frequencies more than doubled. 

These improvements will gradually deteriorate again if the Communists 
continue to increase their jamming and unless we increase our transmitter 
capability. 

aradoxically, and in spite of the jamming, we estimate that a higher percentage 
of the population in central Europe listen to the Voice than is the case anywhere 
else in the world. This is due to the great desire on the part of the average captive 
person to learn what is going on outside. 

In order to distribute our resources more effectively, we undertook a study to 
determine the relative priority of each language broadcast. Broadcast priority 
is a composite figure including the political priority of the area, the number of 
receivers, the degree of jamming, the strength of our signal, alternative methods 
of reaching the target, and so forth. 

As a result of both the engineering and language studies, we eliminated two 
languages: Uzbek and Thai. 

We reduced program originations in six: Russian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Es- 
tonian, Ukranian, and German. 

We also increased English. In part, because it is the most widely spoken lang- 
uage, especially among the politically curious, whom we seek as an audience. 
We believe that any country is more credible when it speaks in its own language. 
Many people desire to learn English and listen to our programs for that reason. 
Lastly, it is largely unjammed., 

During the Mideast crisis, we provided both English and Arabic news every 
hour to the area in order to fully explain the American actions and counter 
misstatements. 

We carried the full debate of the United Nations General Assembly worldwide 
in the five official languages of the United Nations. The world noted when the 
Russians jammed their own Foreign Minister. 

In order to improve the quality of our service, we instituted fresh, early morning 
news shows to the satellites. In the past we merely repeated the previous night’s 
programs, then 12 hours old. 

In another move to improve our quality we instituted a new program, ‘Forum, 
the Arts and Sciences in Mid-Century America.”’ This program is designed not 
only for the specialist but also for the well-educated layman* with broad interests 
and it consists of a series of lectures given by leading American experts. For 
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example, both Dr. Paul White and Dr. Jonas Salk contributed to the medica} T 

series. ago 
In order to continue the programs discussed, the Broadcasting Service re. 

quests the restoration of $103,785. And 


’ eri 
TELEVISION SERVICE P 


STATEMENT OF ROMNEY WHEELER, DIRECTOR; AND THEODORE "° 


A. VANKUYK, SPECIAL ASSISTANT = 
RESTORATION REQUESTED 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Posner, what is your next item? ; 

Mr. Posner. The next item is the Television Service and the $ 
requested restoration is $582,800. This involves four positions. wen 

The items appear at page 55 of the appeal document. The witness 'S! 
is Mr. Romney Wheeler, Director of the Television Service. a 

ESTABLISHMENT OF TELEVISION SERVICE 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, television was established by the — 
U.S. Information Agency as a separate media service November 3, 
1958. 

The purpose of this organizational change was— ees 

(1) to recognize the major importance of television as a means of 
communications overseas, and fone. 

(2) to allow the Broadcasting Service to concentrate on its primary Japan. 
activity—‘‘Voice of America.” Pulp; 

Events since then have underscored the urgency of taking ad- ™* 


r 


vantage of television as a primary means of reaching people in other | 
countries. NEAR 

In all major countries of the free world, expansion of television 4 jg, 
continues at an extremely rapid rate. It is worth noting that current  Cypru 
° 5 v F ° ° Egypt. 
information for the first quarter of 1959, alone, indicates there was | india. 
an increase of nearly 3 million sets in use outside the United States jf 


and Canada. Kuwai 
INCREASE IN TELEVISION RECEIVERS Moroec 
Nigerie 


At the end of March, there were 25,633,400 sets in 53 countries over- | #udi. 
seas, 21,750,000 of them in the free world and 3,850,000 in the Com- . 
munist bloc; and by the beginning of 1960 it is estimated that there 
will be at least 28 million sets outside the United States and Canada, 
This means a potential audience of more than 100 million people in 45 | Argent 


7 


countries of the free world overseas who can be reached by television Bail 
at the present time. oe 
Senator ELtenperR. Do you think television will become possibly | Suba.. 
more popular than radio? Ouater 
Mr. Wuee er. I think it will serve a different purpose. I donot it. 
think we can say it will become more popular than radio. ae 
Senator. ELLENDER. In any event, the use of TV as a communica- | Pew.. 
tions medium will continue to increase? wat 
Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. Venezu 

: T 

INCREASE IN TV AS A COMMUNICATIONS MEDIUM burs 


If I may address myself to that, sir: In terms of percentage of in- | 
crease, the Near East has more than doubled its set count in the last 9 
months, from 25,800 to 53,700. 
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The Far East has advanced 63 percent, from 1,815,000 9 months 
ago to 2,963,000 at the end of March. 

Latin America has advanced 26 percent, from 1,920,000 to 2,822,900. 
And Europe has jumped from 13,421,000 to 16,432,000 in that 9-month 
period. ae > fe | 

The number of transmitters is increasing in equally dramatic meas- 
ure. In the free world, the number rose from 458 last July 1 to 617 at 
the end of March, and the number by the beginning of fiscal year 1960 
undoubtedly will exceed 700. 


TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS BY COUNTRY 


I have two statements—one indicating the number of television 
transmitters by country and the other indicating the number of tele- 
vision receivers by country—lI would like to place in the record at this 
point. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


Television transmitters, by country 















































December | December |Estimated,|/Estimated,|Estimated, 
1956 1957 December | June 1959 | June 1960 
1958 
FAR EAST 
SE cids hci ochababbavasnbaaddakbinn 5 6 | SS . (1) (1) 
NES. ceahiiauenp cuniancednadudacelwawsimca duce (?) (?) (1) (1) 
Eo coicenennidecasde ae 10 18 49 (1) (1) 
otis cnc idicicdvmianankgoae 1 1 1 () (1) 
CE iapertancasn dbandvnnawbadge 1 | 1 2 (!) (') 
SR iitiieinspidcin rieneeideaisiannnte 1 1 | 2 () (!) 
ES a ee ee 18 27 | 60 80 | 110 
NEAR EAST, SOUTHERN ASIA, AND AFRICA 
PE ieewccdcewnccnn sce sahbaiate apbibeud 1 1 2 (1) ro) 
aiknvawhaceerenccnaceiaascansne |--<----=- a. 1 1 (?) (1) 
nt Chwansakewsenwen tania di Sem aicetaraied ees salen ea Gowk waa (') (') 
as ovndincswwnss conan anthhitewda nécnmedik dentinenamees ie (1) (!) 
ee actinic sccktoncduman pisinineraes gage Adasimeepabc dail pelea id as 1 (1) (') 
RE lab stonnitossanncpinasintae 1 1 | 1} @) (1) 
I crelaclarsag See pe cesnty Westen alninbip Btaion dainade sce eromenndalaccasamennes (') (!) 
Lebanon... ---- sheckler ete sacle es a ines Peisainiplianeicedl (1) 7) 
oh aca idea hem aen 2 (3) } 2 () (1) 
EL ebuhgnasck a cnescicecusandoes <nblecegaewe esd aeolian se itis ncaa (1) (') 
 SehindaccakcnedakndhaWncsmn sal vxasoun : 1 1 (@) (') 
eg coc on web aucnas 1 1 1 | () () 
Total, Near East, Southern Asia, 
RN inc hinaidmmiackibiadmnadnlnad 5 7 | 10 24 30 
LATIN AMERICA | 
I 1 1 1 |} () (1) 
ies akncamgbaciunhduindnaneeten Serle Meat a () ) 
Ss .......-....-. ees 6 7 7 Q) | @ 
oe ccnunesawd od Z a cea te pel ae (!) (!) 
Colombia__ ___- EES ee RS EE, 6 6 9 () | (1) 
ees ogee Se fy ma nen 16 19 23 () (') 
Dominican Republic. .-...-...----.------. 1 $i 3 oO) (') 
ei 2 2 | 2 | (') (1) 
ee a Fists sina nate cece ee ee (1) (1) 
re 10 11 | 13 () (!) 
i as EES 1 1 | 1 (1) (1) 
8 a cd ect nh os Lue caedanen Me cemenen (1) (1) 
a ee See a a4 2 () (1) 
I Soh ne gh ci ee a 1 | 2 (1) (1) 
a a 1 | 1 | 1 (1) (1) 
RT Rae oe 9 10 | 11 (1) (1) 
, Total, Latin America____----- wiiascedatill 54 61 | 7 125 | 160 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 700. 
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Television transmitters, by country—Continued 








WESTERN EUROPE 
Austria 
Belgium 
Ne tht hore ee ke. 
Finland _ ----- 
France_.--_-_- ‘ 
West Germany-.........-.. 
oe eat 
Ireland 
Luxembourg. 
Monaco... 
Malta__- ‘ 
Netherlands. ie 


PE fh ocec ce cnk 5 cane 


Portugal..-..-. 

Saar 

Spain cel 

Sweden enkts a 
Switzerland -__- an 
United Kingdom__--.- ee 
Yugoslavia. -_ 


Total, Western Europe 
Total, free world 4____- 


COMMUNIST BLOC 
Bulgaria__. 
Communist China- .- 
Czechoslovakia___.__--- 
East Germany.- ------ ae - 
Hungary -.--- ed 
Poland___- pS ; 
Rumania... ; seloitied 
U.8.6.R..... wea se cabal 


Total, Communist bloc 


Grand total, overseas 4___-. 





| 


December 
1956 


1957 
| 
seosiaenaan eo 
4 | 8 
4 | 4 | 
3 | 4 | 
2 | 3 
17 | 23 
32 47 | 
37 142 | 
1 | 1 
1 | 1 
3) “a 
1 1 
1 2 | 
1 | 1 
1 1 
3 | 4 
4 | 5 
19 | 23 
9 ») 
2 | 2 
135 | 276 
212 371 
1 | 1 
3 Uy. 
9 9 
‘I 1 
2 | 5 | 
1 | 1 | 
31 | 56 
48 | 76 
260 | 447 
| 





December |Estimated, 
| December | 


| 





1958 


— a AI 


122 


739 


1 Estimates for June 1959 and June 1960 based upon areawide growth trends. 
21 closed circuit. 

3 2 closed circuits. 
4 Excluding United States, its Territories, Armed Forces, and Canada. 


June 1959 


550 


779 


Estimated,|Estimateq 
June 1960 


650 


950 


193 


1, 148 








650 


950 
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OVERSEAS TELEVISION 
Transmitters 












3000 / 
Possible expansion / 
at increase in rate 
during 1958 : / 
2500 { 2539 end of 1964 
/ 2239 end of 1963 
i] 
2000 / 
t 1939 end of 1962 
| 1639 end of 196] 
1500 i! 
f 1339 end of 1960 
/ 
1000 [ 1039 end of 1959 
/ 739 at emi of 1958 reported in service 
, Possible expanded increase 
500 ax 
/ ye Projected increase of transmitters 
ys a in Soviet Orbit 


Z Ci 


Z~ _— 100 in 1958 in Soviet Orbit 
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Television receivers, by country 





FAR EAST 
Ee 
6 soba ead ith inte 
Japan -__. 
Korea (South) _- — 
(SS rere 
Tee. . sc.. cadesbuad 


Total, Far East 


NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, 
AND AFRICA 


Ea Sicisindniesncun 
Cyprus. 
a 
Iran Gocagiag taneh 
RT ccaunes seniiannadell 
Kuwait... .--- i Lenina 
Morocco aces 
2 
Turkey. 


Total, Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa---..- 


LATIN AMERICA 


Argentina_ 
Brazil bt 
Colombia_- 
Cuba can 
Dominican Republic. sendin 
Guate nala_ Shin _ 
Mexico 
Nicaragua. ...-..-..- 
Panama_.--_. 
Peru 

E] Salvador 
es 
Venezuela 


Total, Latin America -- 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Austria 
Belgium ____- 
Denmark . - 
Finland 
France 

West Germany 
Italy 
Ireland cae 
Luxembourg 
Monaco 
Malta 
Netherlands. 
Norway 
Portugal 
Saar 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland _._........----- 
United K ingdom cauiceeaat 
Yugoslavia 7 ‘ 


Total, Western Rae 


Total, free world 2 
COMMUNIST BLOC 


Bulgaria 
Communist China. 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Hungary 
Poland 

waa 


Total, Comments bloc 
Grand total, overseas ?__ 


| 
| 
| 

























































































December | December | Estimated, | Estimated, | Estimated, | Estimated 
1956 1957 December | June 1959 | June 1960 1962 
1958 
20, 000 150, 000 | 500, 000 700, 000 900, 000 1, 538, 000 
_ 2, 000 2, 500 3, 000 4, 000 5,000 
450, 000 942, 000 1, 976, 300 2, 300, 000 3, 320, 000 5, 052, 000 
300 2, 000 3, 000 3, 700 4, 200 6, 000 
10, 000 11, 000 18, 000 21, 000 23, 500 25, 000 
7, 300 17, 000 30 - 500 43. 300 75, 300 162, 000 
487, 600 1, 124, 000 , 530, , 300 3,07 07 1, 000. ~ 4, 327, 000 6, 788, 000 
sennigitiveaan 6, 000 20, 000 30, 900 40, 500 48, 500 
kb cibnieds 1, 000 4, 000 6, 900 15, 000 
100 2,000 8, 100 50, 000 
: ; 1, 500 3, 300 5, 900 25, 000 
600 3, 000 6, 000 11, 200 17, 200 81, 500 
600 700 900 . 000 
5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 8, 000 2, 000 
600 1, 000 1, 900 4, 500 ie 000 
200 500 1, 000 2, 000 4, 000 50, 000 
5, 800 15, 100 36, 61, 000 96, 000 302, 000 
——=== = = ——= === =|= a os —== 
90, 000 100, 000 | 250, 000 450, 000 900, 000 ; 273, 780 
405, 000 600, 000 850, 000 975, 000 1, 227, 000 1, 569, 400 
50, 000 100, 000 150, 900 225, 000 450, 000 665, 000 
275, 000 300, 000 350, 000 441, 000 491, 000 631, 559 
7,000 7, 500 7, 500 8, 500 10, 000 12, 635 
8, 500 i 000 20, 000 30, 500 37, 500 48, 000 
250, 000 300, 000 450, 000 515, 000 865, 000 1, 137, 500 
500 1, 200 2, 000 3, 000 5, 500 10, 640 
2, 000 6, 000 8, 000 9, 000 10, 500 14, 040 
ae 5. 000 9, 500 15, 000 29, 986 
1, 000 7, 000 7, 400 8, 000 9, 760 
1, 000 15, 000 23, 600 36, 500 56, 500 
100, 000 200, 000 302, 500 444. 000 541, 500 
_l. 190, 0 000_ 2 314, 500 3. 000. 000_ e 500, 000. 6. 000. 300 
7,000 15, 000 60, 000 72, 500 122, 000 232, 000 
125, 000 250, 000 300, 000 331, 000 385, 000 427, 000 
40, 000 100, 000 200, 000 222, 000 300, 000 482, 000 
1, 500 7, 000 10, 000 14, 500 29, 100 50, 000 
400, 000 700, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 304, 000 1, 611, 000 2, 023, 000 
700, 000 1, 250,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,673,000 | 4, 200, 000 6, 300, 000 
410, 000 700, 000 1, 070, 000 1, 223, 000 1, 865, 000 3, 830, 00 
; 30, 000 45, 000 65, 900 96, 000 
1, 000 1, 400 | 3, 500 4, 500 6, 500 7,5 
2, 000 6, 000 11, 000 12, 500 14, 000 15, 000 
o : 4, 000 6, 500 8, 000 10, 000 
100, 000 200, 000 370, 000 465. 000 600, 000 946, 000 
300 300 1, 000 1, 500 5, 000 50, 00 
300 4, 500 20,000 | 24, 500 32, 000 200, 000 
3, 500 6, 000 (1) 
700 6, 000 35, 000 40, 000 69, 000 150, 000 
14, 000 65, 000 200, 000 246, 000 337, 000 640, 000 
19, 000 30, 000 48, 200 61, 000 83, 000 119, 000 
6, 539, 800 8, 000, 000 9, 313, 800 9, 900, 000 | 10,841, 000 12, 422, 500 
4, 000 4, 000 7, 500 9, 500 13, 500 75, 000 i 
8, 368, 100 _11, 345, 200 14, 684, 000 _16, 656, 000° _20, 587, 000 28, 075, 000 
“10, 051, 500 _14, 045, 100" 19, 565, “000° 22, 788, 000 29, 510, 000 41, 165, 300 
500 500 500 | 1, 000 10, 000 25, 000 
. . 200 1, 200 25, 000 75, 000 
70, 300 160, 000 315, 000 422, 000 565, 500 874, 000 
100, 000 150, 000 274, 000 430, 300 608, 000 1, 000, 000 
500 2, 000 12, 000 20, 000 37, 000 104, 000 
6, 000 25, 000 100, 000 136, 000 150, 000 266, 300 
500 7, 500 12, 000 15, 500 22, 500 46, 000 
1, 300, 000 2, 000, 000 _ 2% 600,000 | 3,611,000 4, 855, 000 7, 040, 700 
144 477 800. 2, 345, 000. * 313, 700 ce 637, 000 , 6, 273, 000° 9, 431, 000 
“LL, 529, 300° “16, 39 390, 100° 3 878, 700° 27, 425, 000° “35, 783, 000 | 50, 596, 
| 


1 Saar receivers included in West Germany figures. 
2 Excluding United States, its Territories, Armed Forces, and Canada. 
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OVERSEAS TELEVISION 
Receivers 


/ 
/ 
/ 


/ 
/ 
f 55,278,000 at end of 1962 
/ 
/ 


{ 47,178,000 at end of 1961 


/ 
/ 


r 39,078,000 at end of 1960 


Millions of Receivers 
70 






















(NOTE: Increase of 8,100,000 per year based on 
/ rate at end of 1958 but not reflecting 25% 
/ increase in rate during 1958) 


# 30,478,000 at end of 1959 


/ 


/ 
/ 


22,878,000 at end of 1958 for all overseas 


/ Possible expanded increase in 
i Soviet Orbit 


/ 


- si - Projection based on 1,400,000 increase 
J YZ during 1958 


7 
a om 


Sf 3,313,700 at end of 1958 in Soviet Orbit only 


10 








152 54 15 '58 *60 '62 64 


j TELEVISION IN COMMUNIST BLOC 


' In the Communist bloc, there are at least 141 major transmitters; 
| and a substantial number of these is along the Iron Curtain in Europe, 
| where their signals can reach people of the free world. 
_ Indeed, it may be said that, in this area, the television has entered 
the battle on both sides. Approximately half a million sets within the 
Communist bloc, including some in the Soviet Union, itself, can 
| receive television programs from the free world and about the same 
number in the free world can be reached by Communist television. 


| 41889—59——-45 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF EASTVISION SYSTEM 


The Communist bloc countries are concentrating heavily on building 
up. their television networks, so that they can establish an “East. | 
vision” system comparable to the Eurovision network that links 19 | 
countries of Western Europe. 

Already there is Communist pressure to get sporting events and 

“cultural” programs onto Eurovision, or onto the television services 
of individual Western countries. When “Eastvision” is an accom- 
plished fact, this pressure certainly will increase. 


TV STATIONS IN SOVIET UNION 


Senator ELLENDER. With reference to the first sentence of that last 
paragraph, do you know where the stations are located? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where? 

Mr. WuHeeter. The stations themselves. 

Senator ELLENpER. Yes. Those that transmit to us. | 

Mr. WHEELER. These that transmit to us are along the border 
along the Iron Curtain. If you take them right around they would be | 
in the Soviet Union itself reaching Finland. 

Senator ELLENDER. Where in the Soviet Union? Moscow? | 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, there is television right across the Soviet 
Union. Of course, there is in Moscow itself. The Moscow station 
would not reach the West 

Senator ELLENDER. As I remember, television in Russia does not 
compare with ours. There is no coaxial cable. Most stations are 
operating on single units. 

Mr. WHEELER. Some of their stations are not connected. They 
are extending their coaxial cable from Leningrad down into Poland 
and eventually to Czechoslovakia, but you are correct that most 
stations are operating on single units 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 


COMMUNIST PROGRAMS IN EUROPE 


Mr. WHEELER. Now we know one thing in Europe, and that is that 
already there is Communist pressure to get sporting events and cul- 
tural programs onto Eurovision, or onto the television services of | 
individual Western countries. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Well, that will not hurt, will it? 

Mr. WHEELER. We would like to see it go the other way, too. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you not think Western Europe will do it, | 
too? 

Mr. Wuee ter. Yes, sir. This is the important thing. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you not think they are interested in meeting | 
this competition? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir; definitely, and that is exactly the thing We | 
want, ourselves, to take advantage of. 

Senator ELLENDER. W hy not let them do it? They are getting 
more prosperous than we. 
Mr. Wueeter. I am sorry. I will not be able to address myself to 

that. 
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Senator ELLENDER. I have been in Western Europe practically 
every year, since 1946, and I have never seen such prosperity. Of 
course, we are greatly responsible because of our aid. However, I 
feel the time has come for them to take care of themselves and also 
help us win the economic war for the free world. 

Proceed. 

Mr. WueetER. When “Eastvision”’ is an accomplished fact, this 
pressure certainly will increase. 


COMMUNIST BUILDUP IN MIDDLE EAST AND LATIN AMERICA 


There is Communist pressure being exerted, also, in the Middle 
East and in Latin America, where Soviet cultural officers are offering 
television stations free films featuring outstanding talent like the 
Bolshoi Ballet, the Moiseyev Dancers, the Moscow State Circus, 
the Peking Opera, and so on. 

Because television is expanding so rapidly, and because it so ob- 
viously is becoming a primary means of reaching people in key coun- 
tries of the world, our posts in the field have asked for more and more 
support for television. 

RESTORATION REQUEST 


The restoration of $582,800, referred to on page 55 of the budget 
request for 1960, is asked so that the Agency may expand its television 
production in response to these requests from the field. It would 
permit also the acquisition of programs originally developed by the 
American television industry, by American business firms, and by 
American education television, in the fields of science and research, in 
industrial relations, in labor relations, and in American cultural 
achievements. 

The restoration also will provide for the development of new pro- 
grams and program formats to exploit our opportunities overseas. 

No experimental programs of this nature were produced in 1958 or 
are being produced in 1959. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRONIC RECORDING OF TV PROGRAMS 


Above all, the Agency feels it must recognize and take advantage 
of the rapid development of electronic recording of television programs, 
both at home and abroad, and the 1960 estimate contemplates the 
acquisition of one videotape recording unit, to assist the Television 
Service in adapting taped programs for use overseas. 

This is a vital investment because videotape recordings will permit 
the Agency to make television the fiexible medium it should be, and 
will enable the Television Service to compete with the best that the 
Communists may offer. 

A net increase of four positions will be necessary to handle the 
workload resulting from expanded television production for our 
posts overseas, and this also has been reflected in the restoration 
request. 

r. Chairman, that conlcudes my opening statement. 

Senator ELLENDER. As I understand the amount of your original 
request it was to be used exclusively for the production of the pro- 
grams and not to pay stations for showing them? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator ELtenper. Allright. Thank you, sir. 
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OrricE OF Private CooPrpERATION 


STATEMENT OF CONGER REYNOLDS, DIRECTOR; AND MORTON B | 
LEVIN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENpDER. Mr. Posner, what is the next item? 

Mr. Posner. The next item of restoration is that under the heading 
of “Office of Private Cooperation.”’ 

Senator ELLENDER. What does that entail? 

Mr. Posner. It entails operating expenses for the committees of 
the people-to-people program, and assistance to other nonprofit 
organizations. 

he people-to-people program was established in September of 
1956. It operates through the mechanism of approximately 40 
citizens’ committees. Mr. Reynolds is here to explain the item, and 
to peek to the restoration. Mr. Reynolds has a statement for the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) | 


The people-to-people program inaugurated in September 1956 operates through 
some 38 citizen committees. Many of these committees have become self- 
sufficient. Eleven of them have been receiving grants to cover their adminis- 
trative expenses in whole or in part. Experience in this field has shown an 
excellent payoff on such grants. tn order to make several more committees more 
effective it is proposed that an additional $48,000 be provided. This increase 
will provide funds to cover operating expenses of $16,000 for the Women’s Groups 
Committee, $16,000 for the Foreign Affairs Committee, $10,000 for Scientists 
and Engineers Committee, and $6,000 for the Legal Committee. 

The Agency assists some nonprofit organizations that are not within the frame- 
work of the people-to-people program. They are doing good work which they are 
unable to fund completely themselves. An increase of $20,000 is proposed for 
school affiliation programs and $4,000 for sponsorship of letterwriting campaigns, 
Letterwriting is proving to be one of the more promising forms of communication 
in people to people. hese groups are currently handling letters received by the 
Voice of America at 10 times the rate of a year ago. Outside letterwriting groups 
having no direct connection with USIA established 227,000 new correspondents 
and exchange relationships last year. 

Final addition of $3,000 will provide needed pamphlets and other informational 
materials to measure up to the growth of this type of supplementary activity. 

Work in the private sector is showing a large payoff in the interest that many 
thousands of Americans who formerly paid little attention to foreign affairs ar 
taking in some kind of contact or communication with peoples of other countries, 
Private citizens have collected and sent abroad a quarter of a million books in the | 
last 18 months. They have donated more than 2 million American magazines | 
for distribution overseas of which all but 100,000 are new magazines. They have 
increased affiliatiors of American cities with foreign cities to 75, and of American 
universities with foreign universities to about 40. ‘They have increased the private | 
exchanges in the sports field and have made hobbies an important interest in | 
bringing Americans and other people together. For example, 85,000 first-day 
covers v ere mailed by philatelists in this country to their foreign counterparts in 
1958. These have drawn more than 100,000 replies. The Music Committee has | 
established contacts with 200 organizatiors in 60 countries. The Fine Arts 
Committee has already obtained donations and loans of 57 American painting | 
for American embassies and consulates abroad. The Armed Services Committe | 
has greatly stepped up the consciousness of military personnel concerning their ' 
representational resporsibilities. The Insurance Committee has inaugurated §| 
whole series of drives to obtain books for distribution abroad. The Youth Com 
mittee has worked out an excellent program for increases in the international 
activities of many of the great youth groups in the United States. These ar) 
concrete examples of achievement in the field of private cooperation. Hundreds | 
more could be cited. 

This kind of activity, as one Senator recently remarked, is “going and growing.’ 
It needs the sum of $75,000 requested for expansion. 
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INVCLVEMENT IN PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. How did we get into that program? 

Mr. Posner. I think Mr. Reynolds should speak to that, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Proceed, Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Rrynotps. For more than 10 years the USIA has been seeking 
the aid of private organizations and individuals in supplementing its 
own activities. This was specifically confirmed in section 1005 of 
Public Law 402, which charged the Information Agency to use such 
private organizations to the extent they possibly could. 

Work of this kind was going on with individual organizations for 
at least 10 years past, and along about 1956 the Agency determined 
that it would like to get this kind of help on a bigger scale, and the 
plan for the people-to-people program was therefore devised and 
organized. 

USE OF COMMITTEES FOR SPECIAL INTERESTS 


It involved the creation of some 40 committees in all areas of Ameri- 
can interests, businessmen, farmers, ministers, lawyers, everybody 
having special communitive interests. 

These committees went to work taking up various projects, getting 
in touch with their counterparts abroad through correspondence, 
through contact, as they traveled, through meeting their counterparts, 
since they came to this country, through setting up town affiliations 
between their American towns and foreign towns, through university 
affiliations, and various other kinds of private interchanges. 

Now this is an activity that gives us an entirely different kind of 
approach to foreign peoples. 

Senator ELLENDER. How does it differ from the ICA program? 

Mr. Reynotps. The Government pays for bringing the people 
from abroad to here under the ICA program. 

Senator ELLeNDER. This is a cooperative program. How much 
cooperation does the Government put up? 

Mr. Reynoups. They put up a great deal of money for their own 
activities. Let us take, for instance, a specific example. 

The Sports Committee has raised $100,000 in the last year to pro- 
mote sports events, exchanges of sports. 

Senator ELLENDER. What are the matching funds furnished by 
those promoting this program? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is pretty difficult to pin down definitely, be- 
cause these bring in private concerns. They do not give us an exact 
accounting of how much they contribute. 


BOOK DRIVES 


Let us take the books, the book drives put on by insurance com- 
panies, and the Lions Clubs, and other organizations. These book 
drives in the current year are producing some 235,000 books to be 
sent Overseas. 

If we consider that those books are worth $1 apiece you would 
have a return of $235,000. 

Now, we have made some surveys from which we deduced that the 
Government gets about $4 in services, actual contributions, and so 
forth, for every dollar it spends on this program. 

Senator ELLenpER. What specifically is the money used for? 
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Mr. Rerynotps. The money is spent to support the committees 


administratively. There are certain committees that have no funds | 
of theirown. We provide them with a secretariat, and they are able to | 


organize the resources of their particular group. 


Mr. Auuen. Perhaps, Senator, I might give an illustration of one | 


activity we sponsor. 
AFFILIATION OF AMERICAN CITIES WITH FOREIGN CITIES 


We encourage American cities to form a sistership affiliation with 
foreign cities. One of the most recent was Coral Gables, Fla., which 
is affiliated with Magdalena, Colombia. 

They recently put on a big pageant and performance in Coral 
Gables. I would not know how to estimate how much money they 
spent. 

They brought a good many people from Magdalena, Colombia, to 
Coral Gables. They had receptions and parades and all sorts of 
municipal activities for developing friendly relations between that 
area in Florida and Colombia. 

There are some 75 American city affiliations. San Diego, Calif, js | 
affiliated with Kobe, Japan, for example. 

Senator ELuenper. I am familiar with that. 

Mr. ALLEN. And a great deal of expenditures and activities are 
carried on by these orgaaizations. 

Senator ELtutenpeEr. I have noticed that the House has allowed you 
the same amount as last year. What will that do? 

Mr. Reynotps. I think this is an excellent investment. 

Senator ELLENDER. I know all of it is excellent. 

Mr. Rnynotps. Yes. 

Senator Extenper. After all, we cannot expand all of these pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Reynoups. Well, there are certain areas such as the area of 
education where we do not think we have been doing enough. We 
have not been doing enough work with educational institutions, and 
we would be able to provide administrative support for a greater 
activity in that field. I would like to insert in the record a prepared 
statement about the work of this Office. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Only brief information about the Office of Private Cooperation has been pre. | 
sented to the Senate committee in recent years, but I believe members know | 
a good deal about its functions. 

More than any other element of USIA it concentrates on that section (1006) 
of Public Law 402 which makes it a duty “to utilize, to the maximum extent , 
practicable, the services and facilities of private agencies.”’ 

This is done by assisting literally thousands of organizations and individuals | 
who seek some part in the task of building international understanding and good | 
will. They come to Government asking ‘‘What can we do?” And it is usually | 
our Office that has to try to find the answer. 

The activities of private organizations and individuals are many and various. | 
Often they seem small by themselves. But in the aggregate they amount to4| 
heavy payoff on USIA’s investment of a small part of its services and appro 
priation. 

The main result we see is the fact that many thousands of Americans—f not | 
millions—who formerly paid little attention to foreign affairs are today purpose | 
fully engaged in some kind of contact or communication with peoples of other 


countries. 
The many-sided nature of private cooperation and the justification of USIA' 
concern with it can perhaps best be shown by citing some of the outstanding 
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accomplishments of the past year, as well as some current activities. These 
include the following: 

Collection in the United States and shipment abroad, without expense, to the 
Government, of 250,000 donated books (in the last 18 months) of estimated 
value of $335,000. ‘Thus far in fiscal year 1959, 100,000 books have been pro- 
duced and collections are underway for an additional 135,000 for an estimated 
total in fiscal year 1959 of 235,000. (Average of $1 plus 25 cents other costs.) 

Donation of 1,100,000 new magazines, overseas newsstand returns, and 840,000 
domestic newsstand returns, or more than 1,900,000 magazines collected for 
distribution overseas. In addition private drives which receive guidance, esti- 
mated at 116,000 more ($514,000 at 25 cents each). 

Increase in town affiliations to more than 75 American cities and towns. 

Increase in university affiliations to 37 American institutions affiliated with 41 
abroad. 

Establishment of 227,000 new correspondence and exchange relationships 
between individual Americans and new-found friends overseas through the guided 
efforts of volunteer letter writing groups. 

Stimulation by the Sports Committee of the people-to-people program of the 
following private, international sports events: 

(1) Finland’s gymnastic team’s exhibition at Penn State in January 1959. 

(2) Ecuadoran basketball team’s tour in the United States. 

(3) World fencing tournament in Philadelphia. 

(4) 14-day tour of Pakistani national cricket team. 

(5) American boxing team’s participation in second international tourna- 
ment in Mexico City. 

(6) Visit of cricket team from Federated West Indies. 

(7) Visit of German equestrian team to United States. 

(8) Visit of men’s field hockey team from Bermuda to Connecticut. 

(9) Arlington High School rowing team in Henley Regatta. 

(10) U.S. amateur roller skating team exhibitions in New Zealand. 

(11) Dartmouth rugby team’s triumphal appearance in Britain. 

Most striking of all the developments to date is Project Hope, originated by the 

Medical and Health Committee, endorsed by the American Medical Association, 
raised in editorials in the New York Times, Philadelphia Inquirer, Washington 
tar, and other publications. This project will involve turning an American 
hospital ship into a medical center manned by forces of private doctors and nurses. 
The ship will visit Far Eastern lands for exchanges of medical skill, education, and 
service with the indigenous profession. Money for this private operation is now 
being raised by a distinguished board. 

Development of thousands of new connections between Americans and citizens 
of other lands through mutual hobbies. Mailing of first-day covers honoring 
leaders of various countries in 1958 totaled 85,000. Many contacts were made 
even through the Iron Curtain. 

Sending of 25 medical libraries to hospitals in the Sudan. 

Connections made by the Music Committee with more than 200 organizations 
in 60 countries. 

Donations and loans of 57 American paintings to American Embassies and con- 
sulates. Estimated value $61,000. 

Raising of more than $100,000 privately by the Sports Committee to finance its 
projects. <A larger sum is already promised the Medicine and Health Committee 
for its Project Hope. Smaller amounts raised by other committees (Handicapped 
$1,500; Cartoonists $2,500; Letters Abroad $6,700; Children’s Plea for Peace 
$9,000; International Friendship League $10,000; Hobbies $60,000; Veterans 
$13,500). 

Distribution of more than 1,600,000 copies of pamphlets and brochures to in- 
form, guide, and assist private citizens in achieving contact and communication 
with their foreign counterparts. 

Presentation last year of 471 speeches on people-to-people topics, 47 radio pro- 
grams, 15 TV shows, as well as publication of many newspaper articles, editorials, 
trade publications, and general magazine articles, all helping give private activities 
purposeful direction. 

In practically all of these things the 21 officers of the Office of Private Coopera- 
tion have had a helping, guiding hand. They have done everything from handling 
hundreds of letters and calls from foreign posts and private Americans to setting 
up and providing the staff help and guidance of important people-to-people meet- 
ings. 
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The people-to-people program is developing slowly but soundly. The 41 com. 
mittees originally planned have shaken down to 38 and some profitable further 
consolidation may take place. At least 24 have carried out plans and had some | 
real impact on international relations. Others have been less spectacular but re. 

| 
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main a strong resource for further development. It is impossible to provide g 
brief summary of everything these committees have done but here are some 
further highlights: 

The Advertising Committee is currently asking on radio that listeners send cer. 
tain books to Washington to be sent abroad. The list started with Mark Twain 
James Fenimore Cooper, and Ernest Hemingway. To date 2,000 books have been 
received through this drive. 

The Armed Services Committee has made people-to-people activities a respon. 
sibility of all military personnel stationed or going abroad. They are regularly 
indoctrinated in it, guided by local commands in specific efforts to build good wil] 
in communities they visit or live in; they are commended for such things as 
entertaining visitors on ships, flying needed medicines to trouble spots, living 
in local housing in Italy and other countries. I have a 4-page statement of 
specific examples of things they are doing. Some of these things they would be 
doing anyhow. Many they are doing only because of the new, heavy emphasis 
on the need of our getting closer to the people we live with abroad. Public 
affairs officers have reported recently a marked improvement in behavior of 
military personnel abroad. Much of the credit goes to the work of the Armed g 
Services Committee of People-to-People. li 

The Banking Committee is working on a plan to bring young banking executives 
from Latin America for study of North American banking methods. This is 7 
form of exchange that costs the Government nothing. 

The Books Committee has arranged for donations of 100 complete sets of 
Encyclopedia Brittaniea to foreign organizations with a value of $35,000. 

The selling of sets of the American Bookshelf has been taken over by the 8 
Fraternal Organizations Committee. One fraternal organization has bought 300 
sets of these books for foreign distribution. 
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The Insurance Committee has published a booklet, ““How to Run a Successful | 7 
‘Books Abroad’ Campaign” making its experience in book drives available to st 
thousands of organizations. This committee has inspired a dozen such book ‘i 
drives. . 

The Virginia State Bar Association has developed a group active in promoting 
international understanding. Its example has been called to the attention of = 
other State associations. - 

The Letter Writing Committee is now in touch with 42 groups and individuals tc 
who are actively promoting correspondence with persons abroad. Ww 

The reorganized Public Relations Committee has originated and published a wi 
new folder on the program and is working to stimulate private participation. to 


Service organizations are taking up many new projects. The junior chamber 
of commerce sends books and magazines abroad. Lions International in Dela- | 
ware and the District of Columbia raised $75,000 to send CARE school supplies 
and vocational training tools to children in Colombia. 

The Committee for Scientists and Engineers has been sending technical publi- 
cations to Near Eastern universities and to Yugoslavia. Of this activity the 
dean of engineering in American University, Beirut, wrote: 

“T should add that much of the value of these periodicals lies in the fact that 
they are not new gift subscriptions but rather that they are used personal copies 
of practicing American engineers who are willing to share their private source of 
professional knowledge with their Arab colleagues. In the sociological mores of 
this society there can be no greater gesture toward equality.” 81 

Group tours to other countries have been a feature of veterans’ activities. | 
Most notable was that of New York’s Adpost of the American Legion to European 
countries last year. The Veterans of Foreign Wars have embarked on a 3-year 
program of sending self-help kits to countries overseas. i 

In New York’s Grand Central Station in January there was a striking display 
of pictures taken by Camp Fire Girls. These were all from scrapbooks made up | 
in hundreds which Camp Fire Girls sent to girls in Africa and Asia to tell about | | 
life in this country and to invite exchanges with the other countries. This is one | tio 
example of the many international activities of the youth groups with a member é' 
ship of 25 million represented in the Youth Committee. 

Outside the formal people-to-people program our Office has worked with several 
organizations active in the Middle East, South Asia, and Africa. Accomplish am 
ments have included formation of an International Advisory Committee for the 
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Council on Islamic Affairs, assistance in support of a Johns Hopkins medical 
mission, raising of $15,000 for Arab refugee relief, recruitment of Moslem scholars 
to teach in American colleges and universities, a series of seminars on Islamic 
affairs, and publication of articles explaining the role of American-supported 
educational institutions in the Middle East. 

The Business Council for International Understanding has formed a bi-national 
group in Mexico that is cementing good relations between Americans and Mexicans 
jn a common program of aiding youth organizations. More recently it has formed 
a top-level advisory committee to consult with the State Department on matters 
of common interest to government and business in foreign lands. 

We represented USIA on the Interdepartmental Committee on Travel Policy 
which is implementing the Randall report. Our specialty has been promotion. 
Steps taken have assured adequate material to encourage Americans to go abroad 
and invite others to come to the United States. This stimulation of private ex- 
change is a service to the cause of getting different peoples acquainted with each 
other as a means toward better understanding. 

Through our chairmanship of the operations coordinating board’s working 
committee on people-to-people activities, we keep other departments of the 
Government informed of developments, gather their information and comments, 
and help coordinate all such activities as they develop in different branches. 

Our office has furnished guidance, recognition, and publicity for two successive 
group tours in Europe sponsored by the Patriot News of Harrisburg, Pa. Simi- 
larly it has furnished services in connection with welcomes accorded visiting foreign 

oups by the Small Businessmen’s Association of Washington, D.C., and the 
National Association of Home Builders. 

USIS, London, asked for help in getting American representation in an exhibi- 
tion of anti-Communist cartoons called ‘“The Great Challenge.’”’ We presented 
the opportunity to the National Association of Editorial Cartoonists. They 
gathered numerous entries, and several were selected for the outstanding cartoons 
actually displayed. 

With some staffing help from our office, a People-to-People Council was formed 
in Hartford, Conn., and a week of activities of people-to-people promotion was 
staged in that city. 

A group of women at the Johns Hopkins Research Laboratory was aided to 
establish connections for exchanges with women in Burma. 

Our office receives and talks with a constant stream of American visitors who are 
seeking guidance in carrying on some type of contact with people in other countries 
in the hope of helping better international relations. Examples: A speaker who 
tours other countries and speaks in other languages, an expert in travel promotion 
who offered to help implement “Visit U.S.A. in 1960,” an expert in communica- 
tions for a private company seeking a way for builders of missiles to work privately 
to assure that missiles will never be used in anger, a USIA wife who was planning 
to work with writers in a Southeast Asian country, the executive of an organization 

lanning a series of public meetings in Near Eastern countries, the president of a 
uffalo organization that supports exchanges of students with Panamanian 
families. 

In trying to be brief this record omits reporting on many things that many 
other groups have done and are doing. 


Senator ELtenper. All right. Thank you, sir. 
PRoGRAM DIRECTION AND APPRAISAL 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF SUPPORT 


Senator ELLENDER. We will take up the next item. 

Mr. Hoornaaie. Mr. Chairman, the next item is “Program direc- 
tion and appraisal,’’ item 20. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are not asking for an appeal on that? 

Mr. Hoornaatie. That is correct. We are asking only for the 
amount of the House allowance, $2,627,100. 
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Senator Extenper. Allright. Speak to your next item of appeal, 
“Administration and staff support.’ 

Mr. Hoornacte. The amount of restoration required is dependent, 
in large part, on the total estimate allowed. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are asking for $55,715 for ‘‘Administration 
and staff support,” and for this other item of ‘Administrative sup- 
port,”’ you are asking for $314,600? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Senator ELLenpsER. And that will be necessary if the Senate restores 
the amount reduced by the House? 

Mr. Hoornactsz. That is correct. These items are related to the 
overall allowance which the Senate and conferees finalized in allowing 
for this appropriation. This item completes the USIA ‘Salaries and 
expenses” appropriation request. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF Rapio FACILITIES 


STATEMENTS OF HENRY LOOMIS, DIRECTOR, BROADCASTING 
SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY EDGAR T. MARTIN, ENGINEERING 
MANAGER 


ACQUISITION OF SITE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator ELtenprerR. Mr. Loomis, I have noticed in the newspapers 
that we are having difficulty obtaining property in North Carolina, 
on which you hope to build this transmitter. 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. I believe the statements in the newspaper 
said we were having difficulty getting agreements with foreign coun- 
tries to build oversea bases. 

We have been able to get the land in North Carolina. It is now 
being obtained through court process. 

Senator ELtenpER. Are you paying the same price for which it 
was sold by our Government a few years ago? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. This is, of course, different land. 

Senator ELLENDER. It is not the same area? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. This is in Greenville, N.C., or near it, and 
the other was near Wilmington, N.C. 

I have a prepared statement on the construction program which I 
would like to place in the record. 

Senator ELLeNprER. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

The technical goal of the Voice of America is to be able to lay down a radio 
signal in all important areas of the world which is not only audible but which is 
competitive in strength and quality with the broadcasts of others. 

Technically, the United States has the most difficult job of the three major 
international broadcasters. 

; = United States has to cross thousands of miles of ocean to reach any of its 
argets. 

The United States is dependent upon agreements with foreign powers for over- 
sea transmitter bases. 

The United States has to overcome jamming on many of its programs. 

Broadcasting is an increasingly competitive undertaking. 

Even though the Congress has appropriated funds, we have had no major 
change in our transmitter plant for 5 years. During these 5 years the competition 
has been steadily increasing and therefore our relative position has deteriorated, 

During the last 5 years, total international broadcasting has risen from 7,500 
hours a week to 11,000 hours, an increase of almost 50 percent. Communist 
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proadecasting has risen from 1,600 hours to 2,500 hours, an increase of over 50 
percent. The Voice has remained static at 600 hours per week. 

New transmitters are being built not only by the Communists but also by 
practically every other country as well. Most new shortwave transmitters are 
in the 100-kilowatt class. For instance, Ghana has four 100-kilowatt transmitters 
on order. The average power of our shortwave transmitters is 60 kilowatts. 
The Russians have numerous 500-kilowatt transmitters and there are indications 
that they may have some in the 1,000-kilowatt class. 

While we have three 1,000-kilowatt medium-wave transmitters, they cover 
only parts of Europe, China, and eastern Siberia. 

The Communists have been increasing their jamming effort by about 10 percent 
a year. Our massing of transmitters this fall increased our penetration. This 
improvement will diminish, however, if the Communists continue to increase 
their jamming and unless we increase the number and power of our signals. 

In order to meet the increased competition the Agency has developed an overall 
plan to fill the weakest spots. 

The plan calls for— 

(1) Replacement of four small, old, oversea plants with modern ones; 

(2) Two new oversea plants to cover important areas not now reached; and 

(3) A powerful new transmitter plant on the east coast, replacing four 
obsolete and weak plants. 

We therefore are asking the Congress for authorization to seek agreement for 
five new oversea bases in addition to Delta. 

Each is required. 

The sequence of building would be determined by our success in getting agree- 
ments rather than by an arbitrary priority. 

We view this as a long-range goal which would require at least 5 years and 
which may never be completed due to the difficulty of securing agreements. 

The power of our oversea bases would be increased from under 6,000 kilowatts 
to 10,800 kilowatts, or almost doubled. While our signal would reach 14 million 
new receivers, I believe the improved quality of reception by the 250 million 
now reached relatively weakly is a more important gain. 

Our most difficult problem is to negotiate agreements for oversea bases. The 
foreign country demands assurances that we have the money before they will 
sign, while the Congress is loath to grant funds until a definite location and 
agreement have been obtained. 

The Agency therefore proposed that a fund of $1 million be authorized by the 
Congress for the purchase of land and preliminary surveys at any three of the 
five possible new bases. 

The Agency will request construction funds only after an agreement has been 
signed and a definite location established. 

The House disallowed this million dollars. Since the House hearings we have 
made very rapid progress for one site and expect to sign the agreement within a 
few days. Negotiations on three additional sites are progressing and may be 
completed during the fiscal year. The Agency therefore urgently requests the 
restoration of the $1 million. 

To be effective our oversea bases must be able to receive a good signal from 
the United States. The present signal to our bases in Europe and the Medi- 
terranean is marginal. In order to rectify this weakness, the Agency requested 
the Congress last year for funds to build a modern, high-power transmitter plant 
on the east coast. This plant will replace four old, small, and weak plants. The 
cost of the new plant will be $26.3 million. The Congress appropriated $10 
million last year. 

We are utilizing $3.3. million of equipment and $2 million of funds previously 
appropriated for projects which have had to be abandoned during the last 5 
years. We therefore are asking the Congress this vear for $10,938,000 additional 
with which to complete the plant. 

The House disallowed $938,000. The Agency is not requesting restoration 
of these funds at this time. Our estimate of $26.3 million is still our best estimate 
of the total cost. However, no transmitter plant of such power and complexity 
has been built before, so it is reasonable to assume that the estimate may err by 
a few percent. 

Next year we will have progressed much further, will have more accurate 
cost data, and will ask the Congress for any additional funds which appear to 
be necessary to complete the installation. 
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AUTHORIZATION REQUESTED FOR FIVE OVERSEA BASES 


Mr. Loomis. I would like to stress one point, Senator. Our greatest 
difficulty in construction is to obtain oversea base rights. 

Now we have a dilemma here. The countries overseas do not wish 
to come to an agreement until they have assurance that we have 
money. On the other hand, the Congress is understandably reluctant 
to appropriate funds until it is sure we have an agreement, so we have 
the chicken and the egg problem. 

What we propose here is that we obtain from the Congress authori- 
zation to seek agreement for five oversea bases spread around the 
world, which we need to give us a signal that is competitive with al] 
of the other broadcasters. 

Senator ELLENDER. What would those five facilities cost? 

Mr. Loomis. The total cost would be about $35 million if we are 
able to obtain all five agreements. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the amount you are now requesting? 

Mr. Loomis. The original amount? 

Senator ELLENDER. Was that $10,938,000? 

Mr. Loomis. That is correct, sir, which would be for fiaishing the 
transmitter plant in North Carolina. You see, we got $10 million 
last year from the Congress as the first appropriation for that. 

Senator ELtenprer. Much profit is being made on that North 
Carolina land. 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. We expect great advantage from this 
transmitter plant. 


Senator E.tenprr. As I remember, you had much of your hard- 


ware? 
Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. We have the six 500-kilowatt transmitters 
left over from previous projects. 


RANGE OF FACILITY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator ELLENDER. What will be the range of this station? 

Mr. Loomis. This will lay down a signal as far east as Moscow which 
is as strong as the signal now being put in there from our present small 
relay bases in Europe. It will be a major increase. 

Senator ELLenprER. Will it also cover South America? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. Our present coverage of South America, 
with our existing bases, only gives reliable coverage down to the hub 
of Brazil. This will carry it down below Buenos Aires. 

Senator Ettenpmr. As I understand the allowance made to you 
by the House does not affect the construction of your facility in North 
Carolina? 


TOTAL ESTIMATED COST OF FIVE PROPOSED BASES 


What was the cost of the five facilities overseas? 
Mr. Loomis. $35 million in total. 

Senator ELLENpER. Do you agree with the local country on the 
wavelength to be used? | 
Mr. Loomis. Usually the clause says that we will agree with the 
local country for whatever wavelengths we use. Usually the agree- 

ment itself does not put in a specific wavelength. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Are there any restrictions imposed on the kind 
of programing you will be able to transmit over these facilities? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 

Senator ELLeNnpeR. As I recall, you were having a little trouble 
with the Arabs in Tangier, were you not? 

Mr. Loomis. That was not on the programs we were having. That 
was the question of whether the agreement reached with the French, 
when Tangier was separate from Morocco, was still valid with Morocco 
as an independent country. 

Senator ELLENDER. I thought the basis for the complaint was that 
you were using the facilities to speak adversely about some of the 
peoples there. 

Mr. Loomis. I think you may be referring to recent newspaper 
reports and those ee would be made not against our facility, 
but a private radio called Radio Tangier which operated in Tangier for 
a Moroccan audience. 

Senator ELLENDER. In making these agreements, then, you are able 
to give us assurance that they will be made in such a manner as to 
permit free use of the facility for such purposes as we desire? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR RESTORATION REQUEST 


There is one point I would like to add, Senator: Since the hearings 
at the House, we have made very rapid progress in negotiations for 
one base in particular, so that this $1 million is of real necessity now. 

Senator ELLENDER. Let me ask you this now. Is this to purchase 
land? 

Mr. Loomis. This would be one of the things. It would also per- 
mit site surveys to select the land, and to have a team of engineers 
to work this out. 

Senator ELLENDER. This $1 million is just a beginning? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

a E.uLenDeER. All right. Is there anything else you want 
to add? 


EFFECTS OF THE HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Loomis. I would just like to outline again, sir, what the House 
did in its report. 

It approved $10 million for the east coast transmitter plant, instead 
of the $10,938,000 requested. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Loomis. I would like to point out the $938,000 additional is 
still our best estimate of what will be required, but this is only an 
estimate, and we will do our best to live within the $10 million granted 
by the House. We know it will be sufficient to carry on construction 
this year, and if experience shows that we must need more funds we 
would then of course come back to the Congress next year. 

The House also stated that the $1 million we had kept aside for 
the oversea construction should be applied against the east coast 
construction, and that is why we are requesting restoration of the 
$1 million for the oversea bases. 

Senator ELLenpER. Thank you, sir. 
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INFORMATIONAL MrEpiA GUARANTEE PROGRAM 4 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. BEERS, CHIEF, INFORMATIONAL 8 
MEDIA GUARANTEE DIVISION ; ACCOMPANIED BY PARKER MAY, 

CHIEF, OPERATIONS STAFF As 
RESTORATION REQUESTED in 
In 
Senator ELLenpER. Mr. Posner, what is the next item? ity 
Mr. Posner. We just have one more left col 
Senator E,uenpER. Is that the item I had a little skirmish op ig 
last year? He 
All right, proceed. if t 
Mr. Posner. The item is for payment to the informational media 
guarantee fund. The restoration requested is $1 million. "| 
The witness is Mr. Robert Beers. | ma 
j C0 
USE OF IMG FUNDS un 
pro 
Senator Ettenprer. As I pointed out in the debate last year on the ai 
Senate floor, Mr. Beers, because of poor management this fund did offe 
not revolve as it was supposed. curt 
As I recall, restrictions were placed on the use of Israeli pounds 
which made it impossible to convert them to dollars. Then eventu- 
ally these same pounds were used for over 40 projects benefiting the | 
Israelis. Certainly this would never have occurred if this fund had | 
been properly managed. 
I wish you would address yourself to that. did 
Mr. Beers. Thank you, Senator. Soure 
May I, at the outset, offer a statement for the record, Senator, and ; 
address myself to your question? F 
Senator ELLENDER. All right. The statement will be inserted in 7 
the record at this point. Balan. 
(The statement referred to follows:) : 
The Informational Media Guaranty, or IMG, program makes possible a com- ns 


mercial, business-to-business relationship in certain countries between American 
publishers and foreign booksellers, and between American motion picture distrib- 
utors and foreign motion picture exhibitors. In countries which are not able to 


pay U.S. dollars to cover the import of American books, periodicals, newspapers, Appli¢ 
and films, IMG enables American firms to accept local currency in payment for t 
the sale of these commodities. Under the IMG contracts issued by the US, Int 
Information Agency, these firms may then exchange their local currency sales 1 
receipts for equivalent U.S. dollars. 


IMG does not buy any books, periodicals, or films, nor does it make any dollar 
grants to foreign governments. IMG simply converts foreign currency into US. 
dollars for those American exporters of informational materials who hold IMG) 
contracts. M) 


IMG began operating in 1948. Through June 30, 1958, $63 million in IMG! S 
contracts were issued, under which $46 million in local currencies were purchased,| al 
The estimated net cost to the Government of this entire program is approx | Ser 
mately $10 million, or about 25 cents on the dollar. expar 

Until Iast year all IMG transactions were financed under a revolving fund, Mr 
established and maintained under a borrowing authority of $28 million. Loeal| due t, 


currencies purchased from American exporters were sold, through Treasury, t/ 

agencies of the Government to meet their operating expenses in IMG countries result 

The appropriated dollars paid for these currencies were then credited to the IMG) currey 

revolving fund. and ti 
Some of these currencies were sold at a loss, however. Also, in recent years) 

it has become increasingly difficult to sell IMG currencies in certain countrie} 
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because of the accumulation of other local currency credits generated by other 
U.S. Government programs. The IMG fund was therefore impaired, first, by 
the losses incurred through the sale of some currencies, and second, by the pur- 
chase of currencies which the Treasury at present cannot sell. 

To restore part of this impairment, an appropriation of $7 million was requested 
in the supplemental appropriation for 1959, but only $2.5 million was enacted. 
As a result, the value of IMG contracts issued during the present fiscal year 
represents a Sharp reduction below the level issued in fiscal year 1958. Approx- 
imately $9.8 million in contracts will be issued this year as against $11.5 million 
in fiscal year 1958. Furthermore, in contrast with the unused contracting author- 
ity of $1.8 million carried over from fiscal year 1958, only about $200,000 in unused 
contracting authority will be carried over into fiscal year 1960. 

If the full appropriation of $3.5 million requested for 1960 is enacted, it will 
make possible the issuance of $10.8 million in contracts during fiscal year 1960. 
However, if $2.5 million is enacted, as provided in the House bill, it is doubtful 
if the IMG fund could support the issuance of more than $7.3 million in contracts 
in 1960. This surely would entail closing out the program in several of the 12 
countries where IMG is presently in operation. 

The effectiveness of IMG can best be measured by the fact that all of the books, 
magazines, and films exported under the program are bought and paid for by the 
people in the participating countries. Furthermore, more than half of the exports 
under the IMG are technical and textbooks for the schools, universities, and 
professional people—the teachers, the doctors, the engineers, and the scientists 
in these countries. IMG provides a relatively inexpensive means of enabling the 
informational producing industries of America to compete, and compete 
effectively, in soft currency markets with their Communist counterparts, to whom 
currency convertability is not a problem. 


Statement of sources and application of funds 


1959 Revised 1960 1960 1960 
1958 budget | 1959 budget House | estimate 
actual | estimate | estimate | estimate |allowance}| to the 


(estimate)| Senate 
| 


Sources of financing: 














| 


Es inn aan cannnaaeunenacag bee Naee bill $2, 500, 000/$2, 500, 000/$3, 500, 000)$2, 500, 000) $3, 500, 000 
Proceeds from sale of foreign currency _|$5, 491, 829) 5, 522, 843) 4, 928, 882) 5, 556,855) 4,051,270) 5, 556, 855 
ND oc agic let da cick eialnkace | 152, 848] 133, 900 117, 206 144, 600) 87, 906 144, 600 
Recovery of prior obligations ____..--- 2, 170, 549) 1, 767, 279) 1, 480, 810) 1, 937, 707| 1,074, 608) 1, 937, 707 
tin sa sae dink batt sieale 7, 815, 226) 9, 924,022) 8, 976, 898|11, 139, 162) 7, 713, 784/11, 139, 162 
Balances brought forward from prior years.| 5, 471, 926} 1, 815, 866) 1,815,866} 672,124 172, 000 172, 000 
Total amounts available _.__..___-- 13, 287, 152) 11, 739, 888/10, 792, 764/11, 811, 286} 7, 885, 784/11, 311, 162 
Balances carried forward to subsequent 
ns Gi nahin ahennnne cea —1,815,866| —672, 124) —172,000| —547, 502} —172,000} —47,378 
Financing applied to program_-_-_.._- 11, 471, 286] 11, 067, 764/10, 620, 764/11, 263, 784) 7, 713, 784/11, 263, 784 





= ~ = = 





Application of funds to program: | 
Informational Media Guaranty con- 
i. co cchinconh dep okt ndten’ « 11, 471, 286'10, 300, 000} 9, 853, 000/10, 850, 000| 7, 300, 000/10, 850, 000 

767, 764 767, 764) 413,784| 413,784 413, 784 


iin dpicugduatemdeucwaie |11, 471, 286/11, 067, 764/10, 620, 764 








11, 263, 734) 7, 713, reat, 263, 784 

















REPLENISHMENT OF FUND 


Mr. Beers. This fund does operate on a revolving principle, 
Senator. In most countries, there are no restrictions at all on the use. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why isn’t it self-sustaining then. Are you 
expanding the fund? 

Mr. Beers. The need for replenishment, Senator, is not entirely 
due to any desire to expand the program. The pyramiding of funds 
results primarily from two sources. First, when we sell some of these 
currencies we take a loss because of the rate at which we acquire them 
and the rate at which the Treasury releases them is different. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Why should that be? That should be offset 
by the guarantee fee charged the American book seller. 

Mr. Brers. The rate applicable, Senator, to the import of com- 
modities, such as books and periodicals, is not always the same as the 
rate for diplomatic use in the country. 


TOTAL NET COST OF IMG PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. What is the total amount of contracts you have 
guaranteed since the inception of the IMG Fund? 

Mr. Beers. Well, Senator, since the beginning of the program 
through last June 30, over $40 million in exports have gone out under 
ey and the total net cost to the Government is approximately $10 
million. 

Now, this represents the net loss, taking into account the value of 
the currencies that we have on hand. The total impairment to the 
fund amounts to $16 million as of last June 30. 

Now, there has been a great deal of revolving in the sense that these 
currencies have been turned over, but in some situations, certain 
countries, the great accumulation of currencies through other Govern- 
ment programs makes it very difficult for us to sell our currencies for 
U.S. Government expenses. 

As I say, this matter of loss is something where we fit into the 
regular commercial practice. There is a certain rate that applies to 
imports. The books and periodicals are brought in at that rate, 
and we convert the foreign currency at that rate for the American 
publisher and the Treasury, in some cases, releases it to other Govern- 
ment agencies at another rate. 

Senator ELLenpeER. For fiscal year 1960, the guaranty program 
will amount to $10,856,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Beers. That is right, sir. 


ESTIMATE FOR 1959 


Senator ELLENpDER. And the estimate for 1959 was $10,300,000? 

Mr. Beers. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. How near did you come to it? 

Mr. Beers. Unfortunately, Senator, we do not have the resources 
to make the 1959 estimate. I would like to explain that we cannot 
issue a contract unless we can back it up 100 percent. 

Senator ELuenper. I understand. But why were you unable to 
reach the estimate? 

Mr. Beers. Well, with the recoveries from sales of currencies and 
the losses taken on currencies, the total losses exceeded the estimate 


we made many months ago; so we have had to reprogram our opera- | 


tion during the current fiscal year down to $9,853,000. 
LOSS ON SALE OF CURRENCY 


Senator ELLENDER. What are your actual realized losses on the 
sale of foreign currencies? 
Mr. Beers. The actual realized losses are $4.8 million. 
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REQUEST FOR 1960 


Senator FLLENDER. Your budget request for fiscal year 1960 
totals $3.5 million. 

Mr. Beers. Yessir. It is for $3,500,000, of which almost $500,000 
will go immediately into the Treasury in payment of interest, as 
required under our basic legislation, which will leave roughly $3 
million to replenish our borrowing authority. 


INTEREST PAID ON FUNDS 


Senator ELLeENpDER. How much interest do you pay on your 
borrowings? 

Mr. Beers. You are asking about the rate of interest, Senator? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Brrrs. 4 percent, Senator, is the rate we must pay on any 
borrowings that we draw down today. The rate has varied from the 
beginning of this program from 1% percent up to 4 percent at the 
present time. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, under the authorization you 
must pay the Treasury the going rate? 

Mr. Beers. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. All right, do you have anything further to 
state on your reclama? 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Beers. Only that if the House allowance stands, Senator, it 
looks as though we will have to reduce the program about 25 percent 
below this year in 1960. 

Senator ELLENpER. Are all of these contracts with American 
publishers? 

Mr. Beers. American publishers, motion picture distributors, ex- 
porters of books and other information materials. 

Senator ELLENDER. They are very much interested in this program? 

Mr. Beers. Yes, I think the publishers support it, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. When I presented the matter to the Congress: 
in August of 1958, I included in the record a list of the contractors 
and the amounts of the contracts. I wonder if you could look at that 
list and bring it up to date? 

Mr. Beers. I would be happy to doit. I can offer it immediately 
for the record. It has been published in full in the House record. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, if it is in the House record, it would be 
wasteful to put it in this record. We will use the House record, Mr. 
Beers. 

SOFT CURRENCIES READILY UTILIZED 


A moment ago, you mentioned you had some soft currencies that 
could be readily utilized. What is the total amount and in what 
countries are the funds located? 

Mr. Berrs. I would say this, sir. In the 12 countries where we 
are presently operating, in January 1954, the Treasury had about 
$1,500,000 in those currencies to sell for administrative expenses of 
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the United States. In January of this year the balance was approxi- 
mately $631 million in the same 12 countries, of which IMG cur- 
rencies represented about $7 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. Those 12 countries are Burma, Chile, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, Pakistan, the Philippines, Poland, Spain, Taiwan, 
Turkey, Vietnam, and Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDeER. All right; is there anything else? 

Mr. Brerrs. No, thank you, Senator. 

Senator ELueNnpER. Mr. Allen, we thank you and your staff for 
your appearance. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR Dopp 


Senator ELLENDER. The record will show at this point the state- 
ment of Senator Dodd on the IMG program. 
(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR THomas J. Dopp ON THE INFORMATIONAL MeEpIA 
GUARANTY PROGRAM 


The time has come for the United States to take more vigorous action to make 
our life and culture better understood abroad, especially in the new nations of 
the world. The Soviet Union is becoming ever more effective in this field, with 
its touring teams of performing artists and its expanding subsidized exports of 
published materials, not infrequently in the English language. 

We are already doing a considerable amount in this field with the student 
exchange programs and other activities of the State Department and the U.S, 
Information Agency. There is one area, however, in which I believe that we 
could greatly increase our effectiveness at a very small cost and in a manner 
which has few of the disadvantages of direct Government action—which fre- 
quently is discounted abroad as propaganda. This is the area of facilitating 
the export of American published materials and other informational media 
through normal channels of trade. American business firms and nonprofit groups 
are already doing a magnificent job in this field wherever it is possible for them 
to operate commercially. American book exports have grown from a level of 
less than $5 million a year before World War II to over $60 million last year— 
measured in wholesale prices. American periodical exports have also greatly 
increased in the postwar period—especially exports of scientific, technical, and 
scholarly journals and the overseas foreign language editions produced locally, 
such as the international editions of Reader’s Digest. American motion picutre 
showings abroad have grown to about the same magnitude as domestic showings. 

This is excellent as far as it goes. These American materials are made avail- 
able abroad at no cost to the Government; the foreign consumer buys what he 
has enough interest in to pay for; and there is no tinge of Government propa- 
ganda. The drawback is that there are important areas of the world where 
this private enterprise operation will not function at this time. A good many 
countries, especially the new and underdeveloped countries, are so short of for- 
eign exchange, especially, dollars, needed for economic development purposes 
that dollars are not available for the import of American books, periodicals, and 
other informational media. 

We have had for some 10 years a device for dealing with this problem—the 
informational media guaranty program. Under this program the U.S. Govern- 
ment makes it possible for U.S. materials to be sold in dollar-short countries for 
local currencies, which in turn are purchased by the U.S. Government for its 
own use in those countries. In this way over a 10-year period some $150 million 
(at retail prices abroad) of U.S. exports of informational media have been made 
possible—at a cost to the U.S. Government of between $10 and $16 million, or 
about 10 cents on the dollar. 

There was an original authorization of $28 million for this program in a revolv- 
ing fund. Because of losses this amount has gradually been reduced to a point 
where the program cannot function without a replenishment of the revolving 
fund by new appropriations. The Congress authorized such appropriations last 
year, and the President recommended an appropriation of $7 million at that 
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time. Unfortunately, the other body cut out this item entirely, and it was only 
possible for the Senate conferees to salvage $2.5 million in conference. This 
made possible a program of about $10 million in wholesale export terms during 
the current fiscal year, which means about three to four times that amount in 
retail prices abroad. ‘This year the President’s budget recommended an appro- 
priation of $3.5 million, which the House has reduced to $2.5 million. This 
would make possible in the next fiscal year a program considerably smaller than 
jn the current year and probably only about one-third of the size of the export 
demand for American materials in the 12 countries in which the program now 
operates: Burma, Chile, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, Spain, 
Taiwan, Turkey, Vietnam, Yugoslavia. In addition there are other countries 
to which the program ought to be extended but for which the present revolving 
fund is totally inadequate. 

The appropriation for this program is now before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. I trust that now that it has been reviewed, our committee 
will authorize an amount which will make is possible for this activity to be 
carried out in a vigorous way. As the report of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations under the chairmanship of the junior Senator 
from Montana pointed out last year, this is an exceedingly valuable and useful 
program which aids a number of our foreign policy objectives. For example we 
have a great asset in the English language, which is becoming ever more popular 
abroad as a second language, and even in some cases a first language. We are 
helping this development along by the English language teaching program of the 
Us. Information Agency. We ought to capitalize on it further making available 
to these users of the English language in other countries the American books, 
periodicals, and other materials which they are so eager to be able to purchase 
and use. It is noteworthy in this connection that an increasing volume of 
subsidized Soviet publications are being offered in many of these countries in 
our own language—English. 

Without in any way deprecating the importance of many of our other valuable 
programs in this general area being carried out by the State Department and 
the U.S. Information Agency, I sincerely believe we are overlooking a great 
opportunity not making maximum use of the informational media guarantee 
program which is at the same time so inexpensive and so effective. I do hope 
that the Congress will take advantage of the opportunity which is open to us 
to go ahead strongly in this field. 


Senator ELLENpER. This concludes the hearings for this date, and 
the committee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:18 p.m. Thursday, June 11, 1959, the subcom- 
mittee recessed until 10 a.m., Friday, June 12, 1959.) 








DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDI- 
CIARY AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1960 


FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson, Hayden, Ellender, Bridges, Smith, and 
Dworshak. 


PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 
APPEAL LETTER 


Senator Jonnson. The committee will come to order. 

This morning the committee will hear from representatives of the 
U.S. Information Agency, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of State on the 1960 appropriation for the President’s 
special international program. 

The 1960 estimate was $7,700,000; the House bill provided 
$6,145,500 plus prior year balances of $265,000, or a net reduction of 
$1,289,500, which is requested to be restored to the House bill. 

Before you begin with your presentation, gentlemen, I will place 
in the record the appeal letter dated June 4, 1959, from George V. 
Allen, Director of the U.S. Information Agency, who is the coordinator 
of the President’s special international program. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

U.S. InrormaTion AGENCY, 
Washington, June 4, 1959. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JouHNnson, 

Chairman, Subcommittee of the Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies, Senate Committee on Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: As coordinator of the President’s special international 
program, I respectfully request that your committee make certain amendments in 
title IV of H. R. 7343, ‘“‘Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 

Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1960.” 

The House allowance under this title is $6,410,500: $6,145,500 in new appropri- 
ations, plus unobligated balances from funds available for the Universal and 
International Exhibition of Brussels in the amount of $265,000. This amount is 
$1,289,500 less than the $7,700,000 requested in the President’s budget, a reduction 
of more than 16 percent. 

The President’s budget request for the items included in the House allowance 
submitted under two appropriation titles: (1) A request for $7,100,000 for the 
President’s special international program, covering trade fair exhibits and artistic 
and athletic presentations; and (2) $600,000 as a part of the regular budget 
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of the Department of Commerce covering trade missions under the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. However, House Report No. 377, from the Subcommittee 
on the Department of Commerce and Related Agencies, page 4, deleted the item 
of $600,000 for trade missions from the budget for the Bureau of Foreign Com. 
merce and House Report No. 376, from the Subcommittee on Departments of 
State and Justice, and Judiciary, and Related Agencies, page 18, included funds 
for trade missions “in the same amount as for the current fiscal year’’ ($539,000), 
No appeal is being taken from this action which restored the source of funds for 
this activity to the President’s special international program. 

However, restoration of appropriations in the amount of $1,289,500, or the 
entire reduction made by the House, is requested. Distribution by activity of 
the amount requested and the House allowance is as follows: 


ee 











President’s Reduction 
budget and House and 
Senate allowance restoration 
request requested 
Department of Commerce: 
Nee ae ciel heals $4, 300, 000 $3, 456, 500 $843, 500 
Sa ee UE ar 600, 000 539, 000 61, 000 
Department of State: 
CI Ni iii nn 6 oes ds cknsengede en cddeesis 2, 800, 000 2, 415, 000 385, 000 
ident idienk: ite nondntae dteiweinecanedacieouanake 7, 700, 000 6, 410, 500 1, 289, 500 


Section 5 of Public Law 860, 84th Congress, authorizes appropriations to carry 
out the International Cultural and Educational Exchange Act of 1956. This 
section further provides that the funds appropriated pursuant thereto ‘remain 
available until expended’. Heretofore, the phrase “to remain available until 
expended”? has always been repeated in the appropriation language for this 
program. H.R. 7343 as passed by the House omits this phrase. To remove any 
doubt concerning the availability on a ‘‘no year’ basis of the funds appropriated 
for the President’s special international program, it is requested that the language 
“to remain available until expended”’ be restored. 

The bill also includes a limitation of $25,000 on the amount which may be used 
for representation, as compared with the amount of $61,800 included in the 
President’s budget ($49,800) in the original budget for the President’s special 
international program and $12,000 for trade missions transferred from the Com- 
merce Department budget). The limitation of $25,000 severely curtails the 
impact of the program and restoration of the full amount, as adjusted, is requested. 

Attached are a list of the amendments requested in title IV of H.R. 7343, and 
the justification therefor. 

We will appreciate an opportunity to appear before your committee to discuss 
this appropriation request. Representatives of the Department of Commerce 
will appear to justify an increase of $904,500 in the amount available under the 
House allowance for trade fair exhibits and trade missions. Representatives of 
the State Department will appear to justify an increase of $385,000 in the amount 
available under the House allowance for artistic and athletic presentations and 
to join with the Department of Commerce in requesting restoration of an increase 
in the limitation on representation from $25,000 to $61,800. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorceE V. ALLEN, Director. 
H.R. 7343 


TITLE IV—FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 
(P. 34) 


(House hearings, Department of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies, 1960, President’s special international program, p. 961) 


(H. Repts. 376, May 21, 1959, p. 18, and 377, May 25, 1959, p. 4) 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 34, line 8, strike out: ‘$6,145,500’ and insert: ‘‘$7,435,000’’, an 
increase of $1,289,500 in the appropriation. 

(2) Page 34, line 9, strike out “$25,000” and insert ‘“$61,800’’, an increase of 
$36,800 in the representation allowance. 
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(3) Page 34, line 8, strike out ‘‘:’’ and insert “, to remain available until ex- 
pended?” ee ee eae 

The following shows a distribution of the request for funds and the limitation 
on amounts for representation, by action agency. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS UNDER AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


Amendment (1): Increase in appropriation, $1,289,500. 


Activity | H.R.7343 | Total | Restoration 
































| | requested | requested 
nme peta La. 
Department of Commerce: 
EES SS Ee an eS Tee coe $3,456,500 | $4,300,000 $843, 500 
peeee MeO... 8a en ennwennnn nee -| 539, 000 | 600, 000 | 61, 000 
Se | 3,995,500 | 4, 900, 000 | 904, 500 
Department of State: Cultural presentations__.............---| 2, 415, 000 2, 800, 000 | 385, 000 
Total appropriation_.............-- bs waned asetile adie ke | 6, 410, 500 7, 700, 000 | 1, 289, 5 
hela aero ahaa wae 
Amendment (2): Increase in representation limitation, $36,800. 
| 
Activity H.R. 7343 | Total | Restoration 
requested requested 
— — — _ — — — —— — — {— — tiiediecn I cketiceel — 
Department of Commerce: 
YE SE eee eee eee ; $6, 800 $14, 000 | $7, 200 
65 ets. oe Saas othebeanweadacles ie aaceal 3, 200 12, 000 | 8, 800 
RI gene do ee ae 10, 000 | 26, 000 | 16, 000 
Department of State: Cultural presentations._._.............- 15, 000 | 35, 800 20, 800 
I aint sncsatwals Shinn biaewtatinil atest ‘ik ctetmcntiinss 25, 000 | 61, 800 | 36, 800 
l 





[Excerpt from H. Rept. 376, p. 18] 
“TirLE LV—Funps APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
‘“‘PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


“The bill contains $6,145,500 for expenses necessary to enable the President 
to carry out the provisions of the International Cultural Exchange and Trade 
Fair Participation Act of 1956. There will be an unobligated balance of $265,000 
from the universal and international exhibition of Brussels. These two funds 
will provide a total of $6,410,500 for new obligations in this program, the same 
amount as was appropriated for it in the current fiscal year. 

“In the President’s budget it was proposed that the funds for the trade missions 
be carried in the appropriation requests of the Department of Commerce rather 
than in this item as has been done in the past. The committee is opposed to such 
a transfer and believes that the funds for trade missions and trade fairs should be 
contained in one appropriation bill rather than in two bills and thus make it more 
difficult to determine the overall cost. Accordingly, the funds for trade missions 
are included in the total amount recommended in this item and in the same amount 
as for the current fiscal year. The requested funds for trade missions will be 


stricken from the 1960 fiscal year appropriation bill for the Department of Com- 
merce.” 





{Excerpt from H. Rept. 377, p. 4] 
“TriTtLE I—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
“BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 


“Salaries and expenses.—The committee recommends $2,400,000 for the coming 
fiscal year. This is a decrease of $193,275 in the amount provided for 1959 and is 
$1,400,000 less than the estimate for 1960. The Budget proposed the transfer 
of the trade mission activities previously carried under the ‘President’s special 
international program,’ funds appropriated to the President, to the Bureau of 
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Foreign Commerce, thus divorcing them from the related trade fair programs, 
The committee has not approved this transfer and funds for the trade mission 
program are included in the State, Justice, and Judiciary appropriation bill, 
1960, as has been the practice in the past. The request for 66 new positions to 
expand the programs of the Bureau has been denied. The funds allowed wil] 
permit activities to continue at approximately the same level as during the current 
fiscal year.”’ 
JUSTIFICATION FOR RESTORATION REQUESTED 


I. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—TRADE FAIR EXHIBITS PROGRAM, OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 


Amendment No. 1—Restoration of $843,500 


The budget estimate submitted to the Congress for participation in international 
trade fairs totals $4,300,000. House action has resulted in decreasing this 
amount to $3,456,500. Since the requests as presented represent, in our judg. 
ment, the minimum program which our Government should undertake in the 
world today, request is made for restoration of $843,500. 

Program objectives —The objectives of the program are to demonstrate the 
advantages of our free enterprise system, to display the products of America’s 
farms and factories, and to make this presentation to the largest possible foreign 
audience, particularly to Communist-dominated or uncommitted areas. In this 
way the program is a most effective tool in implementing our foreign policy 
objectives and counteracting the ever-increasing propaganda efforts of the Com- 
munist bloc countries. Trade fairs are effective in countering the Soviet economic 
offensive. Exhibits under this program evidence the friendship and good will of 
the United States and visually demonstrate the superiority of a free and pros- 
perous economy. These exhibits show the state of our development especially in 
the industrial and consumer goods fields. This media has been proven by ex- 
perience to be the most effective method of visually reaching great masses of 
people and through this mechanism increasing the prestige of the United States, 

The program presented for 1960 is the result of a carefully laid out plan based 
on the best judgment of agencies active in the field of foreign policy. In develop- 
ing this program, three basic factors were considered: (1) The degree to which 
American foreign policy objectives can be advanced by the projects outlined; 
(2) the extent to which private U.S. businesses can be expected to participate; 
(3) the possibility of favorably impressing peoples in areas under intensive Com- 
munist pressure. The schedule presented in the budget justifications is the result 
of the best possible analysis of the locations on which this country can make its 
greatest impact within reasonable budgetary limitations. Of course this schedule 
may of necessity have to be changed in line with future international political 
conditions. To that extent this program must be flexible to make shifts to other 
locations as conditions might warrant. 

Selecting locations.—The House allowance has the effect of seriously jeopardizing 





this carefully planned program of exhibits. These hard-hitting trade fair ex- | 


hibits, of which 13 have been planned in fiscal year 1960, are designed to counteract 
the stepped-up economic program of the U.S.8S.R. and their Communist bl6c. It 
will be noted that all exhibits are scheduled in strategic locations either behind or 
in close proximity to the Iron and Bamboo Curtains or in areas of intensive 
Communist activity. Should any of the fairs scheduled be canceled for political 
or other reasons, the United States has ample additional invitations to scheduled 
or proposed fairs in other critical areas during the period for which funds are 
being requested. These are in strategic locations where the trade fair exhibit 


program could assist, in a large measure, in improving relationships between the | 


eoples of these countries and the United States. These include Libya, Ceylon, 
any and Indonesia, to name a few. 

The notable success obtained by this program in accomplishing U.S. foreign 
policy objectives has been due in large part to extensive participation by American 
industry in trade fair exhibits throughout the world. The willingness of a large 
number of American industries to participate is illustrated in one of the most 
sensitive and critical areas of the world today, India. The United States small 
industries exhibits which have just been inaugurated this past year have already 


made a telling impact on the people of India in showing them the role that small | 


industries can play in creating economic growth, producing consumer and capital 
goods, and providing jobs for their people. On many occasions, officials of the 
Indian Government have publicly stated that these exhibits represent the finest 
example of economic aid which they have received. 
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Effect of reductions.—If the House allowance is permitted to remain, the Depart- 
ment will be forced to reduce the program to only 10 exhibits in the spring and 
fall of 1960 after completion of the funding of exhibits already under way which 
are scheduled for the fall of 1959. In addition to the elimination of some exhibits, 
the House allowance would also require reducing the scope of several of our most 
jmportant fairs. The reduction in funds will ignore the desirability of upgrading 
our exhibits in keeping with the prestige and importance of our country. Com- 
munist bloc countries are continually stepping up their participation in the im- 
portant trade fairs of the world and the United States must be willing to exhibit 
in these critical areas not with just a token exhibit but with an exhibit sufficient 
in size and scope to tell the United States story competitively and adequately. 

Past reductions in the appropriation have forced this country to exhibit only 
every other year in some locations such as Izmir, Turkey; Solonika, Greece; 
Vienna, Austria; and Milan, Italy. This has resulted in urgent pleas from the 
host country for reconsideration of the U.S. decision. At the same time, this 
absence affords the Communist bloc countries an opportunity to step in and gain 
a propaganda advantage. 

The House allowance would also necessitate a reduction in the amount avail- 
able for advance expenses for fall 1960 fairs. It is strongly believed that the 
amount requested for this purpose should be made available so that adequate 
advance planning and contracting can be accomplished. If this is permitted, 
the result will be better and less expensive exhibits. 


Amendment No. 2—Restoration of amount for representation 


Under the House limitation on the amount which may be expended for repre- 
sentation only $6,800 would be available to the trade fair program. It is earnestly 
requested that the amount of $14,000 included in the budget estimate be allowed. 
This amount is required for receptions for the press and in honor of the traditional 
America Day as well as for other important functions. Such functions are held 
by all the major participating countries at trade fairs. People of foreign nations 
attach a great significance to these affairs which are attended by the press, high 
officials of the host government, and leading business and cultural figures. The 
amount available in the past for this important part of the program has been in- 
sufficient and it has been necessary on many occasions for OITF staff and officials 
to incur personal out-of-pocket costs in order to hold the limited number of 
functions which must be held. 


Il. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—TRADE MISSIONS PROGRAM, BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


Amendment No. 1—Restoration of $61,000 


The Senate is requested to restore $61,000 of funds for allocation to the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce to carry out the trade mission program. The House 
allowed $539,000, the same as allocated from fiscal year 1959 funds, of the total 
request of $600,000 by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

No appeal is being made of the decision by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee that funds for implementing the trade missions program by the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce are to be provided in this appropriation rather than in the 
regular appropriation of the Department of Commerce as requested by the execu- 
tive branch. Testimony before the House Appropriations Commerce Subcom- 
mittee made it clear that the Bureau of Foreign Commerce wished to pursue the 
objectives of this program in countries and areas where there are no trade fairs. 
This could be done under the regular authority and appropriations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Since trade missions would no longer necessarily be connected 
with trade fairs, it seemed more appropriate to carry this activity in the rezular 
budget of the Department of Commerce. The House action apparently endorsed 
the expanded concept of the trade missions program, but retained the funds for 
this activity in the President’s special international program. 

Four years of operating experience have proved that trade missions successfully 
achieved program objectives whether (1) operating in conjunction with major 
U.S. exhibits established at trade fairs abroad; (2) constituting the only U.S. 
participation and showing of the flag at trade fairs; or (3) operating out of trade 
information center quarters established in cities and countries which do not oper- 
ate trade fairs—as in the case of Nigeria this year. 

Experience would indicate it is important to use this technique of trade missions 
without an exhibit, as well as the highly successful technique of the U.S. “solo 
exhibit’? combined with a trade mission, in reaching additional areas of the world 
where participation in trade fairs is not possible. 
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Particularly in the strategic and developing countries in Asia and the Far East, 
Africa and the Near East, and Latin America there is great need to promote the 
objectives of the Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956, 
which were described by the President in requesting emergency funds for this 
program in 1954 as “‘to tell adequately the story of our free enterprise system and 
to provide effective international trade cooperation.” 

Whether operating in conjunction with U.S. trade fair participation or in coun- 
tries and cities outside trade fair territory, trade missions provide the human 
person-to-person salesmanship and oral communication so necessary to promote 
these objectives. In particular trade missions concentrate their activities in 
person-to-person dealings with the educated and experienced government and 
business leaders who are in opinion and policy forming positions abroad. Their 
special influence on this important group, as well as their contribution to publie 
relations among the general public through continuous widespread publicity in 
all media concerning their actions and sayings create a more favorable attitude 
toward the United States and a more favorable interest and climate for increasing 
business relations with us. 

However, the desire to spread the impact of this program in countries hitherto 
beyond its reach will be greatly hampered unless the requested funds are restored, 
In requesting $600,000 for approximately 15 projects, it had been intended to 
inaugurate a program which would give approximately equal treatment to each 
of the four major world areas, thus taking an important public relations step in 
countering the criticism that we ignore our friends in Latin America and that 
our joint hebvbidaeant and business efforts in the Far East, Africa, and Near 
East are inadequate compared to those of our competitors particularly in the 
Soviet bloc. It had also been planned to establish a systematic program of 
scheduling trade missions, including necessary annual visits to affect world 
coverage Over approximately a 3-year period. Further, in connection with this 
initial year it was intended to give relatively great emphasis to areas outside 
Europe. 

However, curtailment of $61,000 from the amount requested would require 
elimination of three contemplated high priority projects in these strategic areas, 
Curtailment of the program scope from 15 to 12 projects would also delay the 
planned schedule of world coverage. There are approximately 45 separate coun- 
tries and areas in each of which a trade mission should periodically reemphasize 
the merits of our private enterprise system, our friendship, and our desire and 
ability for engaging in greater commercial relationships. 

Amendment No. 2—Restoration of amount for representation 

The Senate is asked to grant the full request of the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce for authorization to expend $12,000 of the funds appropriated for repre- 
sentation purposes by the trade missions. In allowing the ‘‘same as last year,’’ the 
House in effect froze this authority at the unsatisfactory level of $3,200 in fiscal 
year 1959, which was a lower level than prevailed in certain preceding fiscal years. 

The request for authorization of $12,000 is an average of only $800 per project. 
When it is recognized that trade missions work 6 to 9 weeks in the country, and 
visit 10 to 15 cities in the course of their stay, it is seen that this average of less 
than $20 per day and $60 to $80 per city is a modest request indeed for this purpose. 

Common courtesy requires that U.S. trade missions show appreciation for the 
customs of the countries visited through modest representation expenditures. 

It is necessary for the Ambassador, economic counselor or commercial attaché 
to establish a proper atmosphere of official U.S. sponsorship, prestige, and resultant 
friendly working atmosphere, by appropriate introduction to policy and working 
level business and government officials through a luncheon or reception. 

In some countries neither group nor individual conferences take place without 
the automatic appearance of coffee or tea, and while this represents only small 
expense per occasion, failure to observe it constitutes a breach of etiquette not 
conducive to great effective ness in the ensuing conversations. 

During its 6 weeks or more of work, including visits to consular districts and 
outlying cities, official luncheons and receptions are frequently tendered by for- 
eign business organizations. These serve the function and provide the occasion 
for obtaining attendance by the foreign business community and permit the 
group and individual personal contacts which are the real work of the mission. 
Failure to express appreciation for the reciprocal nature of this host-guest relation- 
ship becomes noticeable out of all proportion to the relative cost involved and to 
the otherwise successful relationships of the mission. 
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III. DEPARTMENT OF STATE—CULTURAL PRESENTATIONS 


Amendment No. 1—Restoration of $385,000 

The 1960 appropriation bill as passed by the House of Representatives provides 
funds for the President’s special international program at the same level as appro- 
priated for 1959. For the Department of State cultural presentations program, 
therefore, the House action reduces the appropriation request by $385,000, con- 
sisting of $364,200 for direct program costs and $20,800 for representation pur- 
poses. In addition, the House action deletes the language ‘‘to remain available 
until expended”’ from the appropriation. 

The Department appeals to the Senate Committee on Appropriations for 
(1) restoration of the $385,000, including $364,800 in program funds and $20,800 
in the limitation on representation expense, and (2) restoration of the language 
which permits use of prior year balances. 

Until recently, the major effort of this program has been concentrated in Latin 
America, Western Europe, the Near East, and the Far East, with no specific pro- 
gram for Eastern Europe and Africa. The emergence of these latter two areas as 
critica] to our interests abroad has required reprograming of funds within existing 
resources to cover the requirements in Eastern Europe and Africa. This alone, 
however, has been inadequate, as it has reduced the program in other areas below 
the minimum effective level. Granting the appeal will restore to the program 
one dance group, one individual artist, and one sports group in Eastern Europe, 
one musical group and one sports group in Africa, and one musical group in the 
Near East. 

The Department feels the appropriation request for 1960 of $2.8 million plus 
the estimated savings of $125,000 from prior appropriations is the minimum 
amount which will support an effective worldwide program of cultural presenta- 
tions. The appended tables reflect the impact of the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives (1) by area and (2) by activity. 


Amendment No. 2—Restoration of amount for representation 


H.R. 7343 limits the amount which may be used for representation to $25,000. 
Of this amount only $15,000 would be available for ‘‘Cultural presentations’’ as 
against the amount of $35,800 requested for this purpose. 

In the appeal to restore the limitation on representation costs to the level 
requested in the budget, the Department calls attention to typical amounts sched- 
uled under the original budget request for introducing artists to the local com- 
munity: 

Per city of 


Type of project: appearanc 
Individual artists___........_-- Quite =e ied dana nnd $50 
Music group, such as a string quartet, band, or choral group ove “200 
Symphony orchestra _- - -- Sy ch ap cS os psec ages SO Ae ei 185 


These modest amounts exclude the cost of any tickets the post may deem desir- 
able to purchase for distribution among local opinion forming leaders, but do not 
provide lavish entertainment by any means. They represent the minimum needed 
to provide an important opportunity for local citizens to meet American perform- 
ing artists personally and to exchange views on cultural achievements in their 
respective countries. These personal contacts can be as important as the per- 
formance themselves in achieving the objectives of the program. Under the 
House allowance, the allotments for representation would be reduced to approxi- 
mately half the amounts stated above. 
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PRESIDENT’s SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR CULTURAL PRESENTATIONS 


Comparative statement 


Restoration 
requested 


Budget estimate, 
Fiscal year 1959 | 1960, and Senate | House allowance 














| 
| 
request 
Area | 
Num- Num- Num- Num- | 
ber of | Amount | ber of Amount | ber of | Amount | ber of |Amount 
projects d projects) | Projects projects} 
Eatin Ameerios... ..........05.: 6 | $635, 069 8 | $516, 093 8+ 9016,008 j........] 2.58 
Europe (Western)_.........--- 1 | 300,994 2| 391,429 9 hh O00 400 isc. cheb 
Europe (Eastern)...........-.- 4 364, 777 6 530, 799 3 307, 231 3 |$223, 568 
UE, let cairn on nets oiye 6 434, 890 6 512, 619 6 DEAE locavoceslsc nanan 
Nene Mast. 2, 255.2242 ..-...- 6 | 465, 965 8 | 479,078 7) 419, 541 1 59, 587 
iit tack ceebddeiacandid 4) 164,783 5 | 259,797 3 179, 095 2] 80,702 
Project totals............ | 27 |2, 416, 478 35 |2, 689, 815 29 |2, 326, 008 6 | 363,807 
Promotion of contacts: | r 
cE ee eee PGTF hawcneend ON a VE 00P biasiuwia 393 
Representation............<|-ss<.-s- Mi SER no cnnses | SE Nee cites 15, 000 |....-- --| 20,800 
I conn cunecasahel-ncacces ok. ee sy ree. BWI GE foeceous oociaenl 
Less prior year balance._......|....-.-- —228, 000 |........ |—125, 000 |-..-.. 125,000 |.......-]-.-.-. 
SE calnigamicksdninnncpinliads 27 |2, 415, 000 35 2 800, 000 29 |2, 415, 000 6 | 385,000 





Fiscal year 1960 appropriation request compared with House allowance and requested 














restoration 
! 
Budget estimate | House allowance | Total Senate Restoration 
request requested 
By activity or project 
Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber /Amount 
proj- proj- proj- proj- 
ects ects ects ects 
Artistic and sports presenta- 
tions administered by De- 
partment of State 
Eee 4 | $990, 795 4 | $990, 795 4 | O00); 706 |........f...8 
Theatrical groups. -.-..-.--- 5 | 688,005 5 | 688, 095 64 Ga OP hisi an cucbicons 
Musical groups--_.....-.--. 8 | 470,342 6 | 357,222 8 | 470,342 2 |$113, 120 
OO eee I I cc n\cesals ove eats Seger 1 | 191,978 1 | 191,978 
Individual artists_......... 8 | 162,353 7 | 143,857 8 | 162,353 1 | 18,496 
Sports activities_..........- 9 | 186,252 7 | 146,039 9] 186,252 2) 40,213 
Promotion of contacts: 
ee WONG So coe ced l Stl A fer A ut eee 18,000 |.....-- 393 
Representation. _....._|.......- tg ree A peer 35, 800 j.....-.- 20, 800 
Program direction and ad- 
tia RE ir, SERRE BE Foc cnween Tle OED Bente nsana SON BOD. |e daccesnlenceleee 
Total artistic and sports 
presentations_._......-. 35 |2, 925, 000 29 /2, 540, 000 35 |2, 925, 000 6 | 385,000 
IV 


Amendment No. 8—Restoration of language ‘‘to remain available until expended” 


The Agency requests that the language “to remain available until expended” 
be restored. From the inception of the President’s special international program 
the Congress recognized the special characteristics of the program which made it 
important that the funds appropriated therefor be available for obligation until 
expended rather than on a fiscal year basis. Thus, even before permanent legis- 
lation was enacted authorizing appropriations for this program, the Congress 
annually provided in the pertinent appropriation act that the funds appropriated 
for this purpose were ‘‘to remain available until expended.” 

In January of 1956, at the President’s request, the Director of the U.S.Infor- 
mation Agency proposed legislation to the Congress authorizing on a permanent 
basis the program which had theretofore been carried out under the authority 
of the President’s Emergency Fund for International Affairs. Section 5 of the 
draft legislation read as follows: 
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“Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, to be available until 
expended, such sums as may be necessary to carry out this Act.” 

On this point the Director stated as follows in his letter of transmission to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the President of the Senate: 

“Because of the frequent necessity to split nonrecurring project costs between 
fiscal years, the likelihood that unforeseeable changes in program plans will neces- 
sarily result in project changes, and the necessity of long leadtime to arrange such 
projects, appropriations are requested to be available until expended to meet the 
needs of the program.” 

Although other provisions of the draft legislation were modified and new provi- 
sions added by the Congress, section 5 was enacted without change and appears 
as section 5 of the International Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation 
Act of 1956, Public Law 860, 84th Congress. 

While probably not necessary, since it appears in the basic authorization of 
appropriations, the phrase ‘‘to remain available until expended,’’ has been repeated 
in each annual appropriation act. The pending bill HR. 7343, as passed by the 
House of Representatives, omits this language. There was no explanation of this 
omission in the House Appropriations Committee report (H. Rept. 376) or during 
the floor debate. 

Informal consultation with the General Accounting Office indicates that the 
House omission would probably not affect the provision of section 5 of Publie 
Law 860 which makes funds appropriated thereunder available until expended. 
However, the issue is not so free from doubt that the agencies involved felt 
justified in not presenting the matter to the Senate. 

Experience since 1956 in conducting the President’s special international pro- 
gram reinforces the validity of the statement quoted above as to the need for 
“no year” appropriations for this activity. Accordingly, it is requested that the 
language ‘“‘to remain available until expended” be restored, or, alternatively, that 
the opinion be confirmed that omission of this language does not impair the effect 
of section 5 of Public Law 860. 
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Appropriation history, fiscal years 1955-59 





Distribution of funds appropriated 




















Appropriation acts 
State State Com- | Com- USIA Total 
(cultural) |(Brussels)} merce merce (promo-}| appro- 
(fairs) | (Moseow) | tion) Priated 
1955, 2d supplemental, 83d Cong., Public 
i Rt >. ta RE $2, 250, 000 0|$2, 592, 456 0| $157, 544/$5, 000, 000 
1956, Ist supplemental, 84th Cong., Public 
Law Oe dems 12, 107, 719 0}! 2, 794, 338 0 97,943) 5, 000, 000 
1957, lst supplemental, 84th Cong., Public 
Law Ne a ee te 2, 274, 000 0} 3, 626, 000) 0 0} 5, 900, 000 
1957, 2d supplemental, 84th Cong., Public 
a 0|$4, 000, 000 0 0 0} 4, 000, 000 
1957, 3d supplemental, ‘Public Law 85-58... 0} 1,300, 000 0| 0 0} 1, 300, 000 
1958, Public Law 85-49... ................. 2, 300, 000) 6, 500, 000} 3, 600, 000) 0 0} 12, 400, 000 
1958, Ist a Public Law 85-170. 0 545, 000 0} $2, 200, 000 0} 2, 745, 000 
1958, 2d supplemental, Public Law 85-352, 
authorized adjustments a als iealiada aii 0} 1,100,000} 750, 000)—1, 850, 000 0 0 
on, Sane Law ee-ere..................-. 2, 415, 000 0} 3, 995, 500 0 0} 6, 410, 500 
1959, Public Laws 85-462 and 85-472_._____- 0 23, 161 0 0 0 23, 161 
Total appropriation-_-____- panties ll, 346, 719 13, 468, 161 17, 358, 294| 350, 000} 255, 487/42, 778, 661 
' 





1 Includes amounts reallocated to State ($57,719), and Commerce ($34,338), in fiscal year 1957 from un- 
obligated balances of 1956 allocations to the U.S. Information Agency. 


USE OF PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS 


Senator Jounson. Now, first of all, did either of you find out any- 
thing about our Public Law 480 fund? 

Mr. Merrick. Yes, sir, we have it working. Mr. Carter is here. 
He was working on it last evening for USIA. 

Senator Jounson. Where is Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carrer. Right here, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Do you want to stand up here and tell me what 
you found out? 

Mr. Carter. I would be glad to, sir. 

I was considering the legal aspects of the language and which funds 
would be available. This is the principal problem. 

There is obviously no problem except the possible question of bein 
subject to a point of order, which of course the Senate can control, 
itself, sir. Other than that I am sure Mr. Merrick—— 

Senator Jounson. Do not worry about the point of order now; 
you worry about the language. 

Mr. Carrer. I am, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. That is No. 1. I have the language for the 
State Department. All you need to do, I think, is to copy that 
language and apply it to USIA. Here is the language of the State 
Department. 

Mr. Carrer. That is our view. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you have a copy of it? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Use that as a basis and give me language. If 
not, I have a lawyer. 

Mr. Carrer. That is what we will do, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. The second thing, will somebody see what effect 
it will have on USIA operations all over the world? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrick. Is it correct you are taking the matter up with the 
Bureau of the Budget? 
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Mr. Posner. Yes, sir; it is something that involves the Bureau of 
the Budget, State Department and USIA and the presentation of 
the matter from the standpoint of the executive branch, sir. 

Senator Jounson. I think that the Department ought to do two 
things. One, to save us from going over the budget in some of these 
items where it is important and, second, an opportunity to expand and 
to extend the type of work in this field that you consider essential and 
desirable, particularly in the countries where these funds are avail- 
able. I am not offering any possibilities at all. That is something 
I would like to see explored. 


CONCERN OF COUNTRY 


The country is very concerned with the extent of the obligations 
Congress enters into and funds Congress appropriated, the amount it 
is spending, and we hear a lot about inflation and we are all concerned 
about it, and our bonds are selling in the 80’s, when people thought 
they were worth 100 cents on the dollar. We are having to take the 
lid off the debt ceiling, and have proposals to take the limitation off 
the amount we can pay interest on Government securities. 

We have got to find some way to economize in this bill and we have 
got to economize every place we can. That may offer us one possi- 
bility without taking new money. 

Another thing I would like for you to do, Mr. Allen, I would like 
for you to think long and hard. I know you have done it in preparing 
your budget. It is pretty much in keeping with what has happened 
in other years. 

PRIORITY OF ITEMS 


But when we get an executive session here, members feel that we 
ought to try to make some reductions in what the House has done. 
I would like to get some idea of your priorities of where it would do 
the least damage. I know you feel the damage, if any, is taken out, 
because you are asking for these restorations. But 1 would like for 
you people to talk to Mr. Merrick and tell him, because I sense the 
feeling that some of the Members think if we can we ought to get 
under the President’s budget and even under the House bill wherever 
we can. 

So I would like for your people to indicate the untouchables, if you 
want to put it that way and I want you to recommend no reduction, 
because I do not think you will do that, but indicate where it would 
do the least harm. 

_Mr. Auten. We would be glad to talk to Mr. Merrick along that 
line, Mr. Chairman. 


USE OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


May I say with regard to the other matter you just spoke of—the 
use of local currencies for representation and travel in the local coun- 
tries—that while I am not able to speak for the executive branch of the 
Government, because we have not yet got an executive position on it, 
I do want to say as head of one of the agencies involved that I appre- 
clate the point of view which you expressed of searching for means 
to increase the ability of our people, not only in USIA but in State and 
other U.S. officials abroad, to travel about the country more, to come 
2 More contact with the local peoples and to do those things which 

418895947 
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are necessary to establish and maintain closer contact with the loca] 
people. I welcome the opinion which you have expressed in this 
regard. 
Senator Jounson. Take this off the record. fe 
(Discussion off the record.) 


PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


TRADE Fairs AND EXuHIBITS 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR, U.S. INFORMATION dc 
AGENCY AND COORDINATOR OF THE PROGRAM, ACCOMPANIED wl 
BY BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER; HENRY KEARNS, ne 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS; OSCAR 
H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER; R. FOSTER 
SHAWAN, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL a s 
TRADE FAIRS; E. PAUL HAWK, DIRECTOR, TRADE MISSIONS it | 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE; WILBUR H. GRIM, ! 


BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE AFFAIRS; | 
AND LORING MACY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FOREIGN COM. a 
MERCE | 
GENERAL STATEMENT . 

bef 


Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request before your 
committee today is for $7,435,000. Total estimated requirements for Fen 
the fiscal year 1960 program are $7,700,000, the amount requested in ; 
the President’s budget, comprised of $4,300,000 for trade fair exhibits, , —_ente 
$600,000 for trade missions and $2,800,000 for artistic and athletic divi 
presentations. The difference of $265,000 between program require-| Chal 
ments and the Sepsppeetice request will be covered from unobligated| Nat 


balances of funds allocated for the Universal and International!  witt 
Exhibition of Brussels. ! N 

The amount of $600,000 for trade missions originally was requested oo 
in the regular annual estimates for the Bureau of Foreign Commeree, forei 





Department of Commerce. However, the House Appropriations} U.S. 
Committee preferred to provide for this activity under the present | 

title. : TI 

RESTORATION REQUESTED | belie 

econ 


The House allowed a total of $6,410,500 for all of these activities,| — thes 
including $539,000 for trade missions, as against the request for} %7T 
$7,700,000. This is a reduction of $1,289,500, or more than 16 fore 
percent. I earnestly request restoration of the full amount of the} — cultu 
reduction in order to enable the program to go forward in an ondtey | Th 
and effective manner. | = 

Assistant Secretary Henry Kearns of the Department of Commeret a 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary Allan Lightner of the Department there 


of State are here with their staffs to speak to the details of the In 
request. — 
Senator JoHnson. They cut you $1,289,500? | jaye 


Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. | an in 
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Senator JoHNSON. You want us to restore the $1,289,500. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jounson. If we do you will use $843,500 of it for trade 
fairs? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator JoHNnson. How will that be used? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared this statement—— 


NECESSITY FOR PROGRAM 


Senator Jounson. What I want to ask now, the House said we 
do not want to give this $843,500 for trade fairs. Assuming we did, 
what will I say to them? Where is it going, how is it going, why is it 
necessary? 

Give me something I can get my teeth into why the taxpayer 
ought to pay $843,500 more than the House wants it to pay. 

Mr. Kearns. I will try to do that, Mr. Chairman. We prepared 
a statement that is rather comprehensive and I would like to submit 
it for the record if I could. 

Senator Jonnson. Is that a breakdown chart on trade fair? 

Mr. Kearns. A statement. 

Senator JoHNSON. Without objection the statement will be included 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. It is a privilege to appear 
before you in behalf of the trade fair and trade mission portions of the President’s 
special international program budget for the fiscal year 1960, and to discuss with 
you the accomplishments and future plans of our program. 

The Congress knows well of the current global conflict between our competitive 
enterprise system and an economic system dedicated to the destruction of in- 
dividual liberty and personal achievement. Coupled with this conflict, which we 
must not lose, is another challenge, which, although separate and distinct from the 
challenge of Sino-Soviet economic aggression, is equally as significant to our 
Nation’s future progress and security. This second challenge is the competition 
with which American producers are faced in the international marketplace. 

Never before has there been so great a need to convince others that increased 
standards of living and personal aspirations best can be achieved the American 
free enterprise way. And never before has there been so great a need to acquaint 
ae” with the quality and utility of products bearing the label, “Made in 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR PROGRAM 


Those of us who administer and manage the International Trade Fair program 
believe that the Congress has provided us with one of the most effective and 
economical means of telling the American story to millions of people throughout 
the world. Through U.S. exhibits at international trade fairs, the most doubting 
of Thomases has tangible evidence of the free spirit and wondrous things made 

ible by the American politcal and economic ways of life. At these fairs, 
oreign friends and foes alike learn something of America, its people, its ideas, its 
culture, its accomplishments, and its products. 

The potentials of the trade fair program are unlimited. The dimensions of the 
impact that can be made by this country upon the world through the device of 
national exhibits is limited only by budgetary considerations. During the 
12-month period from July 1, 1959, through June 30, 1960, it is estimated that 
there will be at least 150 trade fairs to which this country will receive an invitation. 

In addition, a new device has been developed which has been tried and proven 
during this past year. This device is known as a “solo exhibit.”” Through such 
“solo exhibits,’ the United States can select strategic areas and by itself dis- 
play American products, American technology, and the American story through 
an individual “road show” type of exhibit. Two such exhibits have been staged 
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during the current fiscal year, one in New Delhi and the other in Calcutta, India, 
The reactions to these exhibits have exceeded all expectations. Attendance was 
limited only by the number of people who could file through the turnstiles during 
the period of the exhibit, and the impact was of such a substantial nature that 
responsible officials in the Government of India suggested the exhibit be staged 
in a hundred communities during the next 5 years. 

With this new device, it is obvious that great opportunity exists for telling 
our story in Latin America, Africa, and the Far Kast, no longer bound by 
traditional or elaborate fairs. 

The budget request which we are now discussing anticipates the minimum 
number of exhibits that should be staged during the 1960 fiscal year and ade. 
quate preparation for fiscal year 1961. While reductions in the number of fairs 
and the quality of the exhibits can be made if the budgetary support is not 
available, it seems to us that this would be very unwise. 

During the hearings before the House Committee on Appropriations, the 
$843,500 increase in our budget request was questioned. By way of explana- 
tion, the following are the reasons why increased funds are necessary and 
desirable for fiscal year 1960. 

1) The opportunity for additional exhibits and the desirability of a 
wider spread of coverage impel us to request funds for a schedule of showings 
no less comprehensive than in the past. 

(2) In many strategic areas the Communist bloc, and especially the 
Soviet Union, has stepped up the quality and size of their exhibits, making 
it desirable for us to compete with more ambitious showings. This is par- 
ticularly true in the very strategic locations where we have substantial 
interest in maintaining the allegiance of the people. Based on past records 
we can anticipate that the Soviet Union will place exhibits in approximately 
30 of these fairs next year, as compared with the 13 U.S. exhibits we have 
scheduled. Each year the Soviets better us by a margin of more than 
2 to 1, and the committee knows that the Soviet bloc as a whole participates 
in approximately 200 trade exhibits each year. This is formidable 


competition indeed. | 


(3) The problems of logistics in exhibiting near or behind the Iron Curtain 
are such that in some cases additional budgetary support is required. This 
is especially true of the proposed showings in such locations as Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Kabul, Afghanistan. 

(4) The newly developed device of solo exhibits, costing between $200,000 
and $300,000 each, offers great opportunities for capturing the imagination 
of strategic and important locations in South America, Africa, and Asia. 

The Department of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
OITF jointly.are preparing for a major display in New Delhi, India. This is an 
impressive display of American agricultural research, technology, and application, 
a display which will be in direct competition with the Soviet Union and Communist 
China in one of the most strategic and important areas of the world. 

The operation of the Office of International Trade Fairs is largely that of 
marshaling the facilities of private business through the arrangement of suitable 
housing, presentation of a coordinated exhibit plan, preparation of a script telling 
the American story, procurement and shipment of display material, and general 
management. Through the Government’s activities, many hundreds of American 
businesses are provided with the means by which they can cooperate in showing 
the state of our country’s technology, particularly as it applies to the well-being 
of the individual. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites are increasing their displays and exhibits, 
especially in those areas that are considered to be uncommitted. The magnitude 
and number of their exhibits are well known, and in many cases our friends 
abroad find it difficult to understand wny we spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
in aid, and then fail to show America’s productive leadership. A display of our 
productive leadership is imperative if the people are to believe that allegiance with 
this country is desirable. 

We know, because we have seen it, that U.S. trade fair exhibits have been tre 
mendously impressive to the foreign peoples who have attended them. We have 
talked with such opinion leaders as Government officials, members of the press, 
business leaders, as well as to ordinary citizens in many lands, They tell of the | 


ES a 


great effectiveness our exhibits have had. 
Two officials of one government with whom I spoke recently had this to say 
about a U.S. exhibit: “This exhibit provided an element of encouragement to our 
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ple that we had not experienced before. It showed how small business, with 
relatively little investment and few people, could actually be established. It 
partially dispelled the feeling that the United States is made up of extremely 
large industrial establishments. This was a great service.” 

To support this tremendously effective program, we have asked the Congress 
for an appropriation of $4,300,000 to cover the trade fair operation and an appro- 
priation of $600,000 to cover the trade mission operations. 

The $4,300,000 for planning and participation in trade fairs contemplates 13 
exhibits during fiscal year 1960. This is an increase of $843,500 over the com- 
parable 1959 appropriation which we believe is necessary because of the greater 
magnitude and the greater logistical costs in mounting suitable exhibits in the 
pro osed locations. 

he bill passed by the House denies this increase and thus provides for a reduc- 
tion of $843,500 from the amount of the appropriation requested. Further, the 
House bill departs from precedent, established at the inception of the program and 
continued to this time, by deleting language making funds available for obligation 
“yntil expended”’. Finally, it calls for a reduction of $7,200 in the amount of the 
appropriation which may be used for representation expenses. 

e urgently request that both the amount of the appropriation and the amount 
thereof available for representation expenses be restored to the amounts requested, 
and that language providing for the appropriation to remain available for obliga- 
tion until expended be retained. 

The real impact of the reduced appropriation would occur in the fall of 1960, 
or fiscal year 1961. It would be necessary to reduce the number of fair participa- 
tions in that period from 8 to 5 and to reduce the amounts which would be available 
in fiscal year 1960 for the remaining 5 projects. 

Participation in such important and strategic fairs as Kabul, Afghanistan; 
Kuala Lampur, Malaya; and Brno, Czechoslovakia would be eliminated from the 
program at what we believe would be great cost to American prestige. Since both 
the Kabul and Brno exhibits mus: be large and impressive if they are to be con- 
ducted at all, their retention at the expense of other locations would require the 
elimination of all other fair participations in the fall of 1960, reducing the program 
for that period to just those two projects. This is a course which we cannot 
justify. A fall schedule of only 5 projects would be the smallest since the inception 
of the program and certainly would place the United States at a disadvantage as 
compared with Soviet bloc countries. 

hile we readily say that a reduced appropriation will not seriously hamstring 
our actual participations during the coming year, we ask for the increase to allow 
sound advance planning and financing. We have learned through hard experience 
that the advance financing of a substantial portion of the cost of fall fair partici- 
pations is absolutely essential for two important reasons. 

First, if once it has been determined through interagency consultation that 
participation in a specified fair is in the best interests of the United States, and 
the sponsoring government and fair management have been advised that we plan 
to participate, the prestige of the United States would be lessened—and - 
munist governments would exploit the situation to the utmost—if we were required 
tocancel our plans. Decisions to participate in a fair must be made many months 
in advance of the fair dates. For all fairs occurring at any time in July through 
December the decision must, of necessity, be made in the preceding fiscal year. 
Having sufficient funds on hand to obligate, if necessary, for a large proportion 
of the fair cost, and knowing that such funds will not lapse if not entirely obligated 
as of the end of the fiscal year, provide a firm basis for making such decisions and 
for obtaining the maximum possible publicity for our exhibit. 

Second, an early firm decision allows the necessary time for proper organization 
and planning, selection of exhibit components, logistics, contracting and construc- 
tion, and for obtaining the maximum degree of cooperation from American in- 
dustry. In managing a trade fair exhibit, as in most other endeavors, the degree 
of success is greatly increased when an undertaking is well planned and soundly 
financed. In the case of the trade fair program this means the most effective 
kind of exhibits creating a maximum favorable impact and resulting in the greatest 
value per dollar spent. 

An appropriation in the full amount of the budget estimate together with the 
assurance of the Congress that it will remain available until expended are both 
necessary. If the Congress grants these requests, I am confident that we will 
have the most successful year in the history of the program. And, as proud as 
we are of our accomplishments to date, we want to do even better in the future. 
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TRADE MISSION PROGRAM 


The $600,000 requested for trade mission operations would be allocated to the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of Foreign Commerce which administers the 
trade mission program. 

Originally, we had asked that the requested funds be included in the regular 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce budget. he House Committee on Appropriations 
chose to keep the trade mission program in the President’s special international] 
program, and, further, reduced the budget request by $61,000. 

While we do not intend to appeal the House decision on where the source of 
our trade mission funds should be, even though we believe the recommendation 
to place it in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce was a sound one, we do want to 
ask the committee to restore the House cut and approve our request for the full 
eho.” including authorization for representation expenditures not to exceed 

12,000. 


In the administration of the trade mission program, we have designed the 
following types of projects: 

(1) Trade missions operating in conjunction with U.S. Government- 
sponsored exhibits established at trade fairs abroad (as in Tokyo) or in 
cities where there are no trade fairs (as in India); 

(2) Trade missions and/or trade information centers constituting the 
only U.S. Government participation and ‘“‘showing of the flag’’ at trade fairs 
(as in Hannover); and 

(3) Trade missions operating out of “trade information centers’ or other 
office quarters in cities and countries which do not operate trade fairs (as in 
Nigeria). 

Our planned program contemplates an important change in emphasis whereby 
we can pursue basic program objectives in any selected country rather than only 
in those countries which happen to schedule trade fairs. Of particular importance, 
the ‘‘solo trade mission’’ (as well as the “‘solo exhibit’’) concept will enable inclu- 
sion of developing countries in Asia, Africa, the Near East, and Latin America 
which find it difficult or impossible to stage international trade fairs. 

It is considered desirable, and we believe administratively feasible, to establish 
a systematic program of scheduling trade missions to effect necessary world cover- 
age over a 3-year period, giving approximately equal treatment to four major 
geographical areas. There are at least 45 separate countries (or areas including 
more than 1 country) in each of which a trade mission should periodically re- 
emphasize the merits of our private enterprise system, our friendship, and our 
desire and ability for engaging in greater commercial relationships. Some of 
these countries or areas are of such size and importance as to warrant annual 
programs. 

Our tentative fiscal year 1960 program is planned as a step in this direction, by 
allocating five projects to the Far East, four to Africa and the Near East, three to 
Latin America, and three to Europe. 

This plan contemplates cooperating in six important fairs where the Office of 
International Trade Fairs has scheduled exhibits, ‘“‘showing the flag” at two other 
fairs, and reaching ‘‘new’’ areas with seven other projects. However, unless the 
$61,000 is restored, three projects to the new areas, covering 5 countries and some 
30 cities, would have to be eliminated from the program. 

As the committee knows, the Department of Commerce last year sent a 
questionnaire to several hundred businessmen seeking their views on the joint 
participation of Government and the private sector is achieving the goals of our 
mutual security program. Many of these businessmen, and they represented the 
entire spectrum of types and sizes of business enterprises, repeatedly spoke well 
of the trade mission concept as the answer to many questions such as how can the 
experience and ability of American management and technical skills be utilized to 
the greatest extent in the development of the less-developed countries, and by 
what methods can investment and trade opportunities abroad best be uncovered 
and brought to the attention of potential American investors? 

Our diplomats abroad also speak well of the trade mission program. For 
example, Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II had this to say about our recent 
trade mission to Japan: 

“Tt is in order for me to express my thanks once again to the Department of 
Commerce for a fine trade mission to Japan. 

“Last year, you know, Walter Williams led a superb group of American business 
men to Japan as a trade mission. I believe that this year’s group, led by Joe 
Mack of your Department, was in every respect as effective and as helpful. The 
members were George Bryson from General Foods, Charles Carry from California 
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Fish Canners Association, Richard H. Henry from the American Express, and 
James S. Schram of the James Schram Co. of Burlington, Iowa, and I cannot say 
too much for each of them. Each of them came at some personal sacrifice, each 
accepted cheerfully the discomforts of overnight stops, good and bad accommoda- 
tions, and too much entertainment, and each conducted himself as a conscientious 
representative of the U.S. Government at all times. 

‘This year the trade mission showed the flag in the comparatively remote 
areas of northern Honshu and Hokkaido, touching prefectures where plywood 
and steel flatware are produced and where the fishing industry is important. 
The mission thus undertook some more than usually rigorous travels, and of 
course incurred the normal trade mission hazards of a constant round of dis- 
cussion periods, lunches, receptions, and dinners, in an area where criticism of 
American commercial policy is common and vocal, if not well informed. 

“My staff reports that the group, under Joe Mack’s able direction, met every 
possible test except that of exceptional hardihood (there were several unfortunate 
eases Of brief but temporarily incapacitating illnesses). I am told that each of 
the members acquitted himself with distinction in handling the difficult questions, 
in presenting an accurate account of U.S. policies, and in explaining the American 
market. The business members did a further and most useful job of describing 
specific characteristics of the U.S. market to their Japanese interlocutors, a job 
they continued to do in Tokyo during the first 10 days of the trade fair. All 
this supplemented and complemented the Embassy’s regular activities to our 


great benefit certainly and, I firmly believe, to the great benefit of United States- 
Japanese relations. 


“With every good wish and all the very best. 
“Sincerely, 
“Dovetas MacArtuor II.” 

Foreigners speak well of the trade mission program, but in this case, I think it 
is the results rather than the words which count most. Our recent trade mission 
to India held individual discussions with about 800 Indian businessmen and met 
with 34 separate groups in 14 cities. This mission developed more than 200 
business opportunities. Our recent trade mission to France conducted 444 inter- 
views with French businessmen. During the Paris Fair, 1,740 persons visited 
the Trade Information Center, about 458 inquiries were received at the desk, 
and 329 were registered at the library. A listing of the business opportunities 
uncovered by this mission in France covers 5% pages in the Department’s June 8 
issue Of Foreign Commerce Weekly. And these are the results of only two 
such endeavors. 

My personal enthusiasm for the trade mission program is high, but without 
doubt my zeal is cool compared with that of the businessmen who serve their 
country without pay as members of trade mission teams. They work hard from 
dawn to far later than dusk, in fact a frequent complaint is that we work them 
too hard, but their comments upon return to the States are an inspiration. They 
know they have served their country well and we hope the committee will agree. 


STATEMENT ON Farrs 


Mr. Kearns. In further answer to your question, we have also 
prepared for the benefit of yourself and colleagues a detailed break- 
down of each trade fair held during fiscal 1959 in which we show the 
attendance at the fair, and the amount of money that was spent on 
each fair. This is to give an idea of what we are talking about when 
we mention these funds. We will make this statement available to 
you, and if you feel it would be beneficial for your colleagues to have 
itin the record, this is a detailed breakdown and it is only an explana- 
tion to lay the groundwork to show why this increase is necessary. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Iomrr, TURKEY—27TH INTERNATIONAL Farr, Ausust 20-SepTEMBER 20, 1958 
Theme of U.S. exhibit: ‘Modern Science and Technology Give Us More and 


Better Products.” 
Attendance, 1,254,413; cost, $90,698. 
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CONTENT 
Presented at this exhibit were scores of products, animated displays and scien. | in, 
tific method demonstrations all related to improved everyday living, and con. | f 
cerned with the fields of industry, technology, health, and safety. bo 


A California redwood house, making maximum use of sunlight, was a principal | 
attraction, equipped as it was for “fingertip living’’—with varieties of kitchen con- 
veniences and accessories. 

A crafts and design shop demonstrated copper enameling, block printing, silk | 
screening and the design and firing of small ceramics and vitreous enameled 
jewelry. Also shown were American fabrics, jewelry, rugs, wooden bowls, and 
mobiles. 

Other displays included: 

Educational aids, including those for audio-visual training. 

Medical exhibit showing mannikin in a hospital room with all comforts and | 
conveniences. 

Nuclear medical equipment, including demonstration of cancer treatment, A 


Development and production of miniaturized electronic devices. | 1 
Industrial.sewing machine line, producing dungarees. ; ‘equ 
Automatic packaging machine for putting almonds in cellophane bags. Am 
Electric ““House of Magic.” ; = rece 
‘Magic Barrel’? demonstration of chemistry developments. | Bysi 
Duplicating machines. Ae 
Closed circuit television. Mi. 

incl 

BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA—INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL ScrENCE AND AcurEve- | 870 
MENTS Farr, Avaust 23-SEPTEMBER 2, 1958 “a 


Theme of U.S. exhibit: ‘Communications at Home and At Work.” 
Attendance, 600,000; cost, $28,945. 


CONTENT 


Carrying out the theme, the exhibit showed television, radio, high fidelity ree 
production, tape recorders, microphones, loudspeakers, record albums, cameras, 
projectors, telephones, typewriters, duplicating machines, pens, books and 
magazines. 

Office equipment items were: battery-powered, portable recorder of less than | Beri 
3 pounds, with all-transistor amplifier; an electronic recording device, book size; 
full automatic calculators; a copying device; a duplicator printing 100 copies a | 





minute in 1 to 5 colors simultaneously; a mail-opener with continuous cutting Th 

action for from 1 to 3 sides of an envelope. | At 

Kanu, AFGHANISTAN—JESHYN INTERNATIONAL Farr, Avuaust 23-29, 1958 } a 
y 

Theme of U.S. exhibit: ‘The County Agent.” | -orgar 

Attendance, 240,000; cost, $31,106. | story 

such 

CONTENT produ 

organ 


By exhibit, puppet show and film, the story of the county agricultural agent 
in the United States was told at the fair. How this public servant works with 
farmers to improve their crops and brings to them latest scientific information | 
from Federal and State governments and agricultural colleges was interestingly | Tont: 
related. To emphasize the contrast of older farming methods with the new there ' 
were models of farm implements of both yesterday and today. 





The 
Att 
ZAGREB, YUGOSLAVIA—55TH INTERNATIONAL TRADE Farr, SEPTEMBER 6-21, 1958 
Theme of U.S. exhibit: “Production USA.” | 
Attendance, 1,223,000; cost, $181,833. | Thi 
CONTENT er 


” Emphasizing the “how” rather than the “what’’ of production, the U.S. exhibit Alsc 
related its displays to the potentials and interest of Yugoslavia—food processing, | three- 
furniture manufacture and tourism. 
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A line of automatic packaging machines making cellophane bags and enclosing 
jn them such items as grapes, vegetables and coffee attracted wide attention. 
Twenty-one industrial sewing machines made 250 pairs of blue jeans daily, and 
for the first time in the Balkans color television was viewed on the closed circuit 
of the exhibit. 
Other displays included: 
A two-unit model motel. 
Nuclear medical equipment. 
A driver education project demonstration. 
Woodworking and milling machinery in operation. 
Silk screen demonstration of handicraft fabrics. 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA—INTERNATIONAL Fa. Fatr, SEPTEMBER 7-14, 1958 


Attendance, 280,000; cost, $157,426. 

The U.S. exhibit at Vienna displayed latest examples of automation in office 
equipment and data-processing devices, and of advanced mechanization. A typical 
American office was furnished with newest devices including copying machines, 
recording and dictating units, portable electric typewriters, intercommunicating 
systems, microfilm cameras and automatic typing machines. 

On U.S. stereophonic sound equipment classical selections were played for the 
Viennese and a demonstration given of making records from vinyl powder. 

Illustrated also was a wide range of canning industry products. Frozen foods, 
including complete dinners, fruits, meats and cakes were displayed. U.S. trade 
groups had as their goal, in making the display, closer commercial relationships 
with similar groups in Austria. 

Other displays included: 

A new type filling and sealing machine, producing plastic tubes for tooth- 
paste, lotions, etc. 

A tape recording device adapted to television reproduction. 

An aluminum construction display. 

An electronic game in which a machine used its 43-relay switching circuit 
to “think,’”’ by analyzing a situation and deciding what move to make. 





Bertin, GERMANY—NInTH GERMAN INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION, SEPTEMBER 13-28, 


Theme of U.S. exhibit: “City of Kalamazoo, Mich.” 
Attendance, 450,430; cost, $119,500. 


CONTENT 


This extensive exhibit portrayed life and living in a typical small American city. 
By displays, photographs, and film, Kalamazoo’s people, products, and civic 
organization were portrayed. From factory owner and worker to consumer the 
story of manufacturing was told, with emphasis on local companies producing 
such products as taxicabs, electronic devices, musical instruments, and paper 
products. A plan of the city was shown and descriptions given of the way citizens 
organized to meet the many problems of local government and community life. 





Tunis, Tunista—SixtH Tunis INTERNATIONAL Farr, OcTOBER 18—-NOVEMBER 2, 
1958 


Theme of U.S. exhibit: ‘‘Progress Under the Sun.” 
Attendance, 426,738; cost, $100,700. 


CONTENT 


This Tunis theme was carried out in two sections: 
(1) Equipment and demonstrations for the practical application of solar 
energy to commercial and domestic uses. 
(2) New techniques and aids in education. 
Also included for general interest and entertainment was a photograph and 
imensional display called, ‘The Exploration of Space.” 
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The solar energy exhibit featured a sun-heated house and a demonstration of 
solar equipment in addition to devices for harnessing solar energy for fuel, scarce 
and expensive in Tunisia. The exhibit included a variety of devices for diverting 
sunshine directly into electricity. 

The center of the education section was a one-room model school where clagges 
in reading and writing were conducted for volunteer pupils. Glass walls on three 
sides enabled spectators to view classes, and oral sessions were heard outside 
through the public address system. Related displays featured audio visual aids 
and a school and driver education exhibit. There was also a “science teaching 
demonstration” from Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Inc. 





New Dexay, Inpia—U.S. Soto Exuisit, DEicemBER 10, 1958-JANuaRy 10, 1959 


Theme: ‘‘Promotion of Small Business and Private Enterprise.”’ 

Attendance, 649,150; cost, $186,250. 

Set up as an exhibit independent of any trade fair or other exposition, this 
solo showing was a departure from the previous pattern for overseas display of 
American products and industrial techniques. 

Keyed to India’s second 5-year plan for more industrialization, the exhibit 
emphasized the importance of small industry in the development of an independent 


economy. 


The industrial pavilion had an extensive automotive repair section along with 
shops for welding, sheet metal work, machine work, wood working, toy making, 
gold plating, metal spinning and heat treating. There was also a dry cleaning 
shop display, a washer extractor unit and a shirt making shop with sewing 
machines for home or mass production. 





Caxcurta, Inp1a—U.S. Soto Exuisit, Marcu 15-Aprit 15, 1959 


Theme: “Promotion of Small Business and Private Enterprise.” 
Attendance, 425,000; cost, $117,750. 


CONTENT 


Continuing the success attending its showing in New Delhi, the Solo exhibit 
focused public attention further on the benefits from small industry expansion 
and afforded fairgoers a firsthand look at American machinery and techniques. 
Keyed to India’s plan for more industrialization, the exhibit pointed to employ- 
ment opportunities for many Indians whose training and abilities have not been 


utilized. 


Operating in model shops was equipment for automotive repairs, sheet metal 
work, woodwork, gold plating, and resistance and fabricating welding. There 
were heat treating furnaces and metal spinning lathes, sewing machines and an 


ultrasonic grinder. 


Of special interest was a solar equipment display. 





CASABLANCA, Morocco—15TH CASABLANCA INTERNATIONAL TRADE Farr, 


Aprit 24—May 10 


Theme of U.S. exhibit: ‘‘New Techniques for Better Products.”’ 
Attendance, 650,000; cost, $150,000. 


CONTENT 


The exhibit in Casablanca was designed to remind Moroccans that their newly 
independent nation has encouragement from the United States in developing its 


economy. 


The graphic story of America’s own development was pictured in color on". 
giant circular screen, the film ‘‘Circarama’”’ showing the vast expanses of this 
country, together with the development of its cities and industries. 

Feature displays included: 

A large animated model of an evaporated milk processing plant. 

A production line of sewing machines turning out blue jeans. 

A “Science Can Be Interesting’”’ exhibit patterned on the lecture program 
administered by the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 

A paint blending device producing any color requested by a viewer in les 


than a minute. 


Paint spraying and roller application were also demonstrated. 
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A plastic forming machine, producing small plastie articles by a vacuum 
process. 

A silk sereen color printing and copper enameling demonstration, designed 
to encourage Moroccan craftsmen to produce articles of other than traditional 
design. 

A small washing machine that fits in a sink, basin, tub or pail, and operates 
wherever electricity is available. 

A portable, nylon fabric, inflatable structure than can be blown up for 
shelter and deflated for transportation, used for housing of workers at a con- 
struction site and in many other ways. 

A power sweeper that by suction siphons off dust and trash as it moves 
along a street. 





Paris, FRANCE—48TH INTERNATIONAL TRADE Farr, May 1-18, 1959 


Theme of U.S. exhibit: “Toward More Commerce Between France and the 
United States.’’ 
Attendance, 412,700; cost, $100,000. 


CONTENT 


Following by a few weeks the first use of the new St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
exhibit in Paris emphasized the addition of the Great Lakes ports to the trans- 
atlantic trade. Displays also suggested the anticipated use of submarine cargo 
vessels, expanding the possibilities seen in the success of the nuclear-powered 
U.S.8. Nautilus ir its voyages beneath the polar ice cap. 

Port flags of the American port cities were shown and facts about the cities set 
forth near a map that traced in lights the air and sea trade routes linking them 
with France. 

Five port associated areas of the United States were depicted, a map showing 
their geographical scope and the significant markets within them. Products from 
these areas were set up in divisions marked ‘‘Mid-Continent,”’ “‘North Atlantic,” 
“Gulf,”’ “Pacific,” and “South Atlantic.’”’ Included were manufactured goods 
ranging from automobiles to pen and pencil sets, and natural resource products 
ranging from anthracite coal to oranges. 

Also pointed up was the impact of technological advances on French-American 
trade, including department store merchandising and promotion of imported 
products. 

Featuring an area devoted to materials handling equipment was an electronically 
controlled tractor, functioning without an operator in predetermined routes. 
Other displays are of magnesium deck boards for rail and truck loading, light 
enough to be handled by one man; straddle truck carriers, fork lift trucks, and 
stencil n achines. 

Recognition was given in another display to the new State of Alaska and to the 
49-star flag made necessary by its admission to the United States. There was 
reference, too, to the 50th State, Hawaii, already voted admission and now await- 
ing ratification. 





Tokyo, JAPAN—TutRpD Tokyo INTERNATIONAL TRADE Farr, May 5-22, 1959 


Theme of U.S. exhibit: ‘“Modern Research and New Ideas in Marketing—the 
Principles of American Business.”’ 
Attendance, 536,550; cost, $281,250. 


CONTENT 


Modern merchandising was depicted in a series of unique displays. The pur- 
pose was to show that if markets are researched and manufacturing costs analyzed 
in advance, an orderly development of long-term trade, in place of mere price 
competition, will be the result. 

By means of a puppet show, the story of market research was told, emphasizing 
the care exercised by American manufacturers in studying consumer demands and 
in governing quality of production. Tape-recorded voices synchronized with the 
puppets. 

enes described the American worker-consumer market, product development, 
new products, different price lines, uniform quality, accounting, packaging, selling 
methods, brand names and trade marks, trend merchandising, imported products, 
and tourism—all dramatically emphasized for eye and ear. 
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The scores of products used in the merchandising demonstrations ranged from 
newest type telephones, through electronic devices, sports equipment, household 
accessories, outdoor living items, on to an electric chord organ and modern 
packaging materials. 





BARCELONA SPAIN 


Theme of U.S. exhibit: ‘Supermarket USA.” 
Attendance (predicted), 1 million; cost, $175,000. 


27TH INTERNATIONAL SAMPLES Fair, JUNE 1-20, 1959 


CONTENT 


A food merchandising supermarket dominated the U.S. exhibit at Barcelona, 
Called the most effective single piece of American life and living ever presented 
in Europe, as a result of its success in Rome in 1956 and in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, in 
1957, the big retailing arena was re-created for fairgoers in Spain. 

Four thousand items, brought together with the assistance of the National 
Association of Food Chains, went on display. They were provided without cost to 
the Government by an estimated 700 American concerns. 

Spanish-speaking persons were demonstrators, pushing carts along the aisles to 
illustrate self-service shopping. Displayed was a wide variety of groceries, pack- 
aged fresh fruits and frozen meats, other typically American food products, im- 
ported products carried in many U.S. stores, housewares, and toiletries. 

Companion feature of the exhibit was a garden shop, with demonstrations of 
mechanical equipment designed to aid in cultivation of flowers and vegetables, 
Shown also were packaged roses, seeds, and bulbs. 





Poznan, PoLAND—28TH PozNaN INTERNATIONAL TRADE Fair, JUNE 7-21, 1959 


Theme of U.S. exhibit: ‘Industry in the Service of the Consumer.’’ 
Attendance, In 1958, 600,000; cost, $214,500. 


CONTENT 


Through graphic example the exhibit showed how improvement in product 
packaging and in industrial design develops greater acceptance by the consumer, 

A ‘‘Main Street’”’ of stores and shops, all actively ‘‘doing business,’’ displayed 
the products of industry made conveniently available to American shoppers after 
research and design play their parts in meeting the wants of the consumer. 
Establishments shown included: 

A replica of a small community pharmacy in the Midwest, with prescrip- 
tions being compounded, medicines displayed, and demonstrations. carried 
on, involving toiletries, electric blankets, shavers, and other goods in stock. 

A hardware store with a full stock, and demonstrations of do-it-yourself 
materials and equipment. 

A shoe repair shop operating with latest machinery for rehabilitation of 
worn shoes. 

A two-chair barber shop, equipped even to a late model shoe shine stand. 

A stork shop with goods for infants and demonstrations of the use of a 
bathinette and formula preparation. 

A launder center, with automatic coin-operated equipment in constant 
operation, doing washing and drying. 

A shirt pressing shop, with a five-machine unit operating under the super- 
vision of one person. 


A cigaret making and packaging machine. 

An automatic plastics injection press, producing 6-inch rulers. 

An automatic food-packaging machine. 

A portable X-ray, designed for industrial uses. 

An up-to-date American hotel room, together with graphics showing the 


} 


| 
Other displays included: | 


personal services offered by the hotel. 

Graphics depicting the design development of a diesel electric locomotive, 
and an electric iron. 

A garden and seed shop with latest supplies and equipment for garden and | 
lawn cultivation. 
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RESTORA 


TION REQUEST BY 


FAIR 


Senator Jounson. The first thing I would like to do, I would like 


Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


Trade Fairs, Department of Commerce 





to insert in the record at this point, the clerk will take notice, and the 
stenographer, a breakdown chart on the trade fair cuts. As I under- 
stand it you are going to need $30,000 for Japan: $30.000 for Morocco; 
$30,000 for Poland; $10,000 for Turkey; $320,000 for Afghanistan; 
$75,000, Malaya; $35,000, Yugoslavia; $22,500 for Austria; $21,000 
for West Germany; $247,500, Czechoslavakia; $22,500 for Tunisia. 
If you get this $843,500 restored it will be used in connection with 
some of these spring fairs of 1960 and some advance expenses for the 
fairs of 1960 in the amount indicated, is that correct? 


International Trade Fair exhibits program, fiscal year 1960-—Office of International 
























































Month Budget Revised | Effect of | Restoration 
Exhibit location held estimate estimate House | requested 
allowance 
Fall 1959: 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia............-..---- September. $60, 000 $60, 000 ME Rieticacaaatans 
SE ee el ee eee = ee 50, 000 56, 000 Ge Ten nk cscelbee 
i iene peach nilincianteele ae 37, 500 37, 500 A |) ee 
Berlin, West Germany. ..-...-.-.----- es ee 80, 000 80, 000 SG CON hin i2 i ccuk 
CE EE ee October... 52, 500 52, 500 GRINE fkcas-rarenee 
RE : SEO csc cnswacaecscccn« -.---| Canceled -- GRO lot ahecdaneiecd ch bGnaaeietecsqaaeos 
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EXPLANATION OF APPROPRIATION INCREASE 


Senator Jounson. If you do not get these increases, what do you 
do, write them off? : 

Mr. Kearns. No. This is one of the reasons why you have to 
lay the groundwork by showing what we do with the money. We 
then would supplement that by a detailed explanation of why it is 
necessary to have these additional funds. In many cases there are 
new locations where we should go with the trade fair this year. Some 
of them are expensive just as those in Brno, Ceanhiale talgk, and 
Kabul, Afghanistan. There are other cases where the Soviet blog 
have indicated very substantial increases in their exhibits. In those 
cases we have recommended that our exhibits be better than they 
have been in the past. : 

During the House discussion there was some question as to why 
we could not just continue to do as we had done in the past. This is 
the reason why we have taken this step of showing what we have done 
in the past, with this one series of papers, and then we also have one 
that goes step by step explaining in detail where the additional funds 
would be used and why they are being used there. 

Rather than go into all the details of why we will spend $10,000 
here and $20,000 there, unless you wish me to, I would like to submit 
this detailed breakdown of why we asked for these increases at this 
particular time. 

I might 

Senator Jounson. Without objection that statement will be in- 
cluded in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE Farr PROGRAM, EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED 
APPROPRIATION INCREASE 


The appropriation requested for fiscal year 1960 for trade fair exhibits include 
an increase of $843,500 over the amount appropriated for that purpose in fiscal 
year 1959. Of that, $135,500 is requested specifically for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the financing of the program planned for the fall of 1960 and as such, is non- 
recurring and should be considered as a fiscal adjustment rather than a program 
increase. This adjustment will enable the Office of International Trade Fairs.to 
make necessary early commitments to foreign governments and fair managements 
regarding U.S. participation without the risk of subsequent withdrawal and its 
possible adverse effects in terms of loss of prestige to the United States and Com- 
munist exploitation thereof, and to provide a sound fiscal basis for orderly, efficient, 
and economical planning and operation of the fairs involved. 

The remaining $708,000 represents a program increase over fiscal year 1959. 
It will be distributed among the 21 exhibits which are to be financed in whole or 
in pa t from the appropriation for fiscal year 1960. The total estimated cost of 
each exhibit is established by an interagency committee after careful consider 
ation of all factors. These include an evaluation of past experience at that and 
other fair locations, the nature and degree of Soviet-bloc competition, and a judg- 
ment as to the effort and resources considered necessary to attain our objectives. 
The Office of International Trade Fairs, as the responsible operating ageney, 
determines the phasing of funding by fiscal year. 

Mathematically, the increase cannot be distributed and compared on a fair-by- 
fair basis with the 22 exhibits which were financed in whole or in part with the 
appropriation for fiscal year 1959. This is due, in part to the fact that most 
exhibits in a single fiscal year program are necessarily financed from approprr 
ations for each of 2 fiscal years, in part because new fairs are added and others 
are dropped from the program on the basis of foreign policy considerations, and 
finally, but most important, because the costing of each exhibit is substantially 
different from that for every other exhibit. Even when the theme and exhibit 
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components of two exhibits are identical there are differences in site rental and 
freight costs, availability, and cost of materials and services at the fair locale, 
duration of the fair, prevailing rates for labor, climatological variations, and 
numerous other factors. Each U.S. exhibit is specifically designed to best ad- 
vance the interest of the United States at the time and place and under the cir- 
cumstances prevailing when and where it is presented, each exhibit must there- 
fore be considered as an individual custom-made entity. When returning to a 
fair where we have previously exhibited it is necessary to present a completely 
different exhibit from that shown previously. Thus, even though the same ground 
area and pavilions are used in 2 consecutive years the cost of the exhibit could 
vary substantially, due to the nature of the exhibit components, whether they are 
obtainable on a cost-free basis from industry or must be rented or purchased out- 
right, the variations in shipping costs because of weight or bulk, the differences 
in cost of installing various kinds of exhibit components, the difference in man- 
power requirements needed to operate the exhibits, and fluctuations in the rate 
of exchange. For these reasons, it is not valid to assume that because an exhibit 
at a given location cost a certain amount of money in one year that another 
exhibit at the same location will cost approximately the same amount of money 
in another year. 

In fiscal year 1960 there will be repeat participations at five trade fairs as 
compared with fiscal year 1959. On the basis of current plans for these exhibits, 
they will cost $128,300 more than our current estimate of cost for exhibits at these 
locations in fiscal year 1959. For the Zagreb, Yugoslavia, fair the increase 
amounts to $33,500 and is required entirely for the purpose of a site rental pay- 
ment. Under the terms of our contract with the fair authorities we were exempted 
from paying rental for the grounds on which the U.S. pavilion is erected for a 
period of 2 years. The rent-free period ended as of the conclusion of the fair in 
fiscal year 1959. At Tunis, Tunisia, che increase of $49,300 was adjudged to be 
the minimum necessary to successfully compete with Soviet-bloe exhibits. The 
Soviets are building up their economic and propaganda efforts in this vital area. 
As in Tunisia, the Communists are eager to establish a foothold in Morocco. This 
is attested to by the establishment in June 1958 of a Soviet commercial mission. 
The $20,000 increase for the Casablanca fair will go a long way toward counter- 
acting Communist aspirations. An increase of $25,500 for the Poznan, Poland, 
fair will be used to improve and complete the U.S. Government exhibit building on 
the Poznan fairgrounds. Initial construction on this building was completed in 
fiscal year 1958. The estimate for the Berlin, Wesc Germany, fair is the same as 
in fiseal year 1959. 

The balance of the program increase, or $579,700, is accounted for by the 
difference in magnitude of the exhibits in that part of the fiscal year 1960 program 
which is not comparable with fiscal year 1959 on a fair-by-fair basis. A large part 
of this, or $230,000, can be atvributed directly to the addition of two necessarily 
high budget fairs to the program, Kabul, Afghanistan, and Brno, Czechoslovakia. 
Both fairs take place in fiscal year 1961 but since the opening dates are approxi- 
mately 50 days and 80 days, respectively, after the end of fiscal vear 1960, it 
becomes obvious that most of the cost will occur in fiscal year 1960. U.S. par- 
ticipation in each of these fairs has the highest possible priority. Altogether 
there are 16 noncomparable program items in fiscal year 1960 as compared with 
17 in fiscal year 1959. However, in fiscal year 1959 there were two token exhibits 
budgeted at less than $40,000 each and one small-scale exhibit budgeted at 
$100,000. Each of these were planned and budgeted at such low cost due to special 
circumstances. At the time the budget estimate for fiscal year 1960 was prepared 
there were no possible trade fair participation opportunities which warranted 
their inclusion in the program at a token budget under the criteria for fair selec- 
tion. One has subsequently developed and has been added to the program for 
fiscal year 1960 but the estimated $15,000 total cost will be funded with savings 
already realized in the fiscal year 1959 program. 

In all cases, fiscal year 1960 exhibits will be shown in countries where the 
challenge is great and the competition is expected to be the strongest yet en- 
countered. Communist exhibits consistently exceed ours in terms of cost and 
size. While we have no intention of competing with them in these respects, it 
is necessary to have sufficient funds to develop exhibits of tasteful design and 
fresh appearance which project the basic ideas of freedom and will leave a lasting 
favorable impression with the vast majority of the viewers. In this way we are 
certain thac our exhibits will more than meet the challenge and do so at a reason- 
able cost to the U.S. taxpayer. 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT ON CERTAIN FAIRS 


Senator Jonnson. Now tell me, if you do not get this $30,000 for 
Osaka, Japan, what happens? 

Mr. Kearns. With the trade fair program it is elastic. We cap 
limit the number of fairs. 

Senator Jonnson. Listen now, so you can make a sale on that one 
to me so I can follow it. 

Mr. Kearns. In Osaka, Japan, the Soviet Union indicated they 
are going to have a very substantial exhibit. During the past year 
we had one, a good exhibit. But we would also like to spend—— 

Senator Jonnson. How much did that cost you? 

Mr. Kearns. It cost us $210,000. 

Senator Jonunson. All we did in Japan last year, we had $210,000, 
You asked $240,000 this year. The House gave you $210,000. If 
you do not get that extra $30,000, you do not think you will have a 
good one? 

Mr. Kearns. We won’t have as good a one as we should have. 

Senator JoHnson. $240,000 will give you a better exhibit than 
$210,000. You do not think $210,000 will be adequate? Why do 
you not? 

Mr. Kearns. No, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Address yourself to the $30,000. 

Mr. Kearns. With the extra $30,000 we can mount additional 
displays with interest to the Japanese that will counter the effective- 
ness oi the Soviet additional display. 

Senator Jonnson. We can do that. If we have another $30,000, 
we could do it even better. Another $50,000. We want a solid 
dollar and sound dollar. We stay in the budget. They are making a 
record on us on inflation and budget busting and things like that. 
We save every dollar we can. -Is it the Department’s view we have 
to have an extra $30,000? Is that generally or specifically in mind, 
what you do with the $30,000? 

Mr. Kearns. I cannot tell you, Mr. Chairman, what exactly will 
go into the fair. 

Senator Jonnson. Why do you think the committee after hearing 
your testimony cut that $30,000 out? Do you think that was be- 
cause of the amount you had last year and they thought that was 
enough for you this year? 

Mr. Kearns. We have attempted in this supplemental statement 
- I gave to outline where these additional funds go and what they 
will buy. 

Senator Jounson. I know where they are going. But why do you 
think the House cut you back from $240,000 to $210,000? 

Mr. Kearns. I believe 

Senator Jonnson. What statement will we use on that? Is it 
what we had last year? 

Mr. Kearns. Primarily because we had no opportunity to tell 
what the additional money would do 

Senator JoHnson. You have now. What are you going to do 
with that $30,000? 

Mr. Kearns. I can’t pin it down to one fair, Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry, because I do not have the detailed breakdown of that specifically. 
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Senator JoHNson. Somebody comes to me and says, “I want 
$30,000 to do something in Japan, I surely want to know what they 
are going to do with it. If you do not know, I do not know but what 
that is why you are not getting it, maybe. Anyway, you can find out 
why you are going to need the additional $30,000 in Morocco, $30,000 
in Poland, $320,000 in Afghanistan. If you cannot pin it down, they 
pin it down and it is out. 

Mr. Kearns. I can tell in the big ones. I can tell you that. I 
cannot tell what $30,000 will buy in Osaka. 

Senator Jounson. You are not liable to get it, then. We have to 
explain it to somebody. Somebody is going to say to me, ‘‘What do 

ou want it for? The House did not allow this $30,000 and you did. 


y do you think it is necessary?” I will say, ‘It is good, we can 
have a better exhibit if we have $30,000.” I make all these general 
statements and they will say, ‘‘Nuts.”” You tell me what you are going 


to do with it and why it is going to be better and why it is essential 
and I will try to see what wecando. Tell me why you think that here 
three fairs they cut $30,000 off of because last year they think you had 
a good fair and you got by with $210,000 and they are not going to 
give you $240,000, I assume. Can you tell me why Japan, Morocco, 
and Poland, that is $90,000, that is an example, you tell me what I 
can tell the Senate they are going to do with that $90,000? 

Mr. Kearns. | cannot by particular items, but I can in total. 
Senator Jonnson. You give me the best statement you can that you 
think ought to sell that doubtful customer-purchaser. 

Mr. Kearns. May I read it? 

Senator JoHNSON. Yes, sir. 


EXPLANATION OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST—TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Kearns. The appropriation requested for fiscal year 1960 for 
trade fair exhibits includes an increase of $843,500 over the amount 
appropriated for that purpose in fiscal year 1959. Of that, $135,500 
is requested specifically for the purpose of advancing the financing of 
the program planned for the fall of 1960 and as such is nonrecurring 
and should be considered as a fiscal adjustment rather than a program 
increase. This adjustment will enable the Office of International 
Trade Fairs to make necessary early commitments to foreign govern- 
ments and fair managements regarding U.S. participation without the 
risk of subsequent withdrawal and its possible adverse effects in terms 
of loss of prestige to the United States and Communist exploitation 
thereof, and to provide a sound fiscal basis for orderly, efficient, and 
economical planning and operation of the fairs involved. The 
$135,500 is to go to advance cost to end of fiscal 1960. I cannot 
break it down the way the House has broken down the deductions, 
but I think I can justify it by showing that by spending the extra 
amount in fiscal 1960 for the fall of 1960 programs that we can have 
better programs and it will not be recurring in the fall of 1960. That is 
for the $135,500. 

The remaining $708,000 represents a program increase over fiscal 
year 1959. It will be distributed among the 21 exhibits which are 
to be financed in whole or in part from the appropriation for fiscal 

ear 1960. The total estimated cost of each exhibit is established 
y an interagency committee after careful consideration of all fac- 
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tors. These include an evaluation of past experience at that and 
other fair locations, the nature and degree of Soviet bloc competition, 
and a judgment as to the effort and resources considered necessary 
to attain our objectives. The Office of International Trade Fairs, 
as the responsible operating agency, determines the phasing of 
funding by fiscal year. 

Mathematically, the increase cannot be distributed and compared 
on a fair-by-fair basis with the 22 exhibits which were financed in 
whole or in part with the appropriation for fiscal year 1959. This 
is due, in part, to the fact that most exhibits in a single fiscal vear 
program are necessarily financed from appropriations for each of 2 
fiscal years, in part because new fairs are added and others are 
dropped from the program on the basis of foreign policy considera- 
tions, and finally, but most important, because the costing of each 
exhibit is substantially different from that for every other exhibit. 
Even when the theme and exhibit components of two exhibits are 
identical there are differences in site rental and freight costs, avail- 
ability and cost of materials and services at the fair locale, duration 
of the fair, prevailing rates for labor, climatological variations, and 
numerous other factors. This was the thing that I think was not 
considered by the House, that you cannot take the same exhibit 
each year; you have to have a new one. In some cases this will 
require additional budgetary support. Each U.S. exhibit is specific- 
ally designed to best advance the interest of the United States at 
the time and place and under the circumstances prevailing when and 
where it is presented; each exhibit must therefore be considered as 
an individual custom-made entity. When returning to a fair where 
we have previously exhibited it is necessary to present a completel 
different exhibit from that shown previously. Thus, even thougl 
the same ground area and pavilions are used in 2 consecutive years 
the cost of the exhibit could vary substantially, due to the nature 
of the exhibit components, whether they are obtainable on a cost- 
free basis from industry or must be rented or purchased outright, 
the variations in shipping costs because of weight or bulk, the differ- 
ences in cost of installing various kinds of exhibit components, the 
difference in manpower requirements needed to operate the exhibits, 
and fluctuations in the rate of exchange, also has an effect. For these 
reasons, it is not valid to assume that because an exhibit at a given 
location cost a certain amount of money in one year that another 
exhibit in the same location will cost approximately the same amount 
of money in another year. 


INCREASE FOR RENT 


In fiscal year 1960 there will be repeat participations at five trade 
fairs as compared with fiscal year 1959. On the basis of current plans 
for these exhibits, they will cost $128,300 more than our current esti- 
mate of cost for exhibits at these locations in fiscal year 1959. For 
the Zagreb, Yugoslavia, Fair the increase amounts to $33,500 and is 
required entirely for the purpose of a site renta) payment. In this 
case, and this is one I can give you a specific example, in this case we 
built a building 2 years ago with the understanding that we would not 
pay rent for 2 years. In fiscal year 1960 we have to start budgeting 
for rent so this does actually increase the cost for an exhibit of exactly 
the same magnitude by $33,500. 
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Senator Jounson. Where? 

Mr. Kearns. In Zagreb, Yugoslavia. This is one I can definitely 
pin down now. 

Senator JOHNSON. $35,000, and you say $33,000 will be rent? 

Mr. Kearns. $33,500. 

Senator Jonnson. You have just done a wonderful job. Why do 
you not do that same job on each one of these items for the record? 
Listea to what I say now. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Why do you not take your little book and go 
home and get some of the fellows that know and come back and see 
if you can give us this $320,000 for Afghanistan, here is what you will 
have and will not have if you do not give it to us. 

Mr. Krarns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. And $30,000 for Japan so I can make some in- 
telligent argument. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF REQUEST 


Senator Jounson. This thing of procedures and so on and so forth 
is fine but it sounds like some of the stuff the boys write tome. You 
go and find out how you use that $75,000 in Malaya, $320,000 in 
Afghanistan, $247,500 in Czechoslovakia, because you can bet your 
life if money is going to be spent in those countries in that amount 
they are going to want to know why it is and what it is going to be 
for and why it is in the national interest, why it is compelling and 
they already told you one side. You have two nights, Friday and 
Saturday night. Friday has passed over, there you are out of the 
ballgame. If you want to get back in it you better take these amounts 
here and point up what you are going to do with them and why you 
think it is desirable. You do that and put it in the record at this 
point. I think it will be helpful. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, I will do that. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Osaka, JAPAN (APRIL 1960) 
RESTORATION REQUESTED, $30,000 


While the importance of Japan is recognized equally by Russia and the United 
States, it unfortunately is true that at Osaka in 1958 the Russian exhibit with an 
imposing structure, Sputniks I and II, and a vast array of goods simply dwarfed 
our display. No doubt the informed Japanese was skeptical of Russian motives 
and the quality of Russian goods, but the local press left no doubt that the U.S.S.R. 
scored an important psychological victory with the general public from the stand- 
point of propaganda. On the other hand, we were widely criticized because we 
had no single exhibit to draw the crowds. 

In 1960, it is imperative that we highlight a specific exhibit such as a super- 
market, a drug fair, or a space medicine display. To do this we must not only 
obtain the wholehearted cooperation of a large segment of industry or other 
Government agency, but must also enhance our general setting and strengthen 
other supporting displays to emphasize the great productivity and economic 
strength of our free enterprise system. 

We believe the restoration of $30,000 to the 1960 Osaka Fair is imperative in 
order to provide an additional $20,000 to be spent in cooperation with industry in 
showing an exciting central display, with the balance of $10,000 to be stretched as 
far as possible toward creating a truly impressive setting for our overall exhibit. 
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CAsABLANCA, Morocco (APRIL 1960) 
RESTORATION REQUESTED, $30,000 


The character of the Casablanca International Fair is changing from a trade 
fair to a propaganda show for the participating nations. The majority of visitors, 
many of them unemployed, came purely for entertainment in 1959. 

Both the Russian and Chinese pavilions endeavored to show that these two 
countries have provided the good life for their people under the Communist system, 
Both pavilions were jammed with consumer goods, manufacturing equipment, 
and scientific and cultural displays. Both were highly successful in drawing 
enormous crowds. Of great importance is the fact that both Russian and Com- 
munist Chinese during the past year have established Embassies and commercial 
missions in Casablanca. 

Unquestionably, our showing of Circarama was the outstanding attraction 
of the fair this year. It certainly enhanced our national prestige and provided 
great entertainment for those who saw it, but unfortunately attendance wag 
somewhat limited by the capacity of the structure in which it was housed. In- 
formed opinion on the balance of our exhibit was that it was quite light and— 
possibly because it was overshadowed by Circarama—somewhat lacking in 
continuity. For these reasons our exhibit did not have the impact achieved by 
either the Russians or Chinese. 

In 1960, we believe we must present in an interesting and novel fashion the 
products for which we are so well known and admired and striking examples of our 
scientific and engineering achievements. This should be done in an appropriate 
setting with great animation and be calculated to provide a maximum of enter- 
tainment. 

To provide attractive settings, such as our ultramodern storefronts and display 
areas, and to show our scientific and engineering achievements to maximum ad- 
vantage wiil require greatly increased expenditures for housing, exhibit installa- 
tion, and for accessory equipment and material. We therefore request that 
$30,000 be restored to the Casablanca 1960 budget to meet these increased re- 
quirements. 

PozNaN, PoLANp (JUNE 1960) 


RESTORATION REQUESTED, $30,000 


The restoration requested is for necessary repairs to the entrance, walks, floors, 
and refurbishing or renewing the drop curtains at the west end of the building, 
Complete renovation of the U.S.-owned pavilion, which has housed the US. 
exhibit for 2 years, is understandable, considering the fact that over 600,000 
people saw the exhibit in 1958 and more are expected this year. Further, in 
accordance with the terms of the contract with the Polish fair authorities they are 
permitted to use all foreign national pavilions for other purposes—such as storage 
between fair periods—thus increasing the wear and tear. 

Failure to restore the budget funds as requested would require the necessary 
funds for the above-stated purpose to be diverted from other cost factors, such as 
exhibit installation, exhibit procurement and shipping. The U.S. exhibits in 
1958 and 1959 have been spectacular and successful, but in Poland the U.8. 
exhibit must ever increase in interest and applicability to retain the American 
national prestige. 

ADVANCE EXPENSES, FALL 1960 FAIRS 


The following exhibits are scheduled for the fall of 1960 (fiscal year 1961) and 
require funds in fiscal year 1960 to pay advance expenses such as rent, design 
services, construction, exhibit procurement, technician services and transporta- 
tion. Experience has shown that between 65 and 80 percent of the total esti- 
mated exhibit cost for fall fairs is required for obligation in the preceding fiscal 
year. The amounts requested to be restored for these fairs, if approved, will 
greatly benefit the program in terms of efficient, businesslike management and 
improved exhibits. 

Izmir, TurkBy (Aveustr 1960) 


RESTORATION REQUESTED, $10,000 


These funds are required for the purpose of refurbishing a pavilion owned by 
the U.S. Government and for the replacement of a major exhibit. No new 
construction is required on the pavilion; however, some exterior and interior work 
is needed. 
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For the past 2 years a California redwood portable house has been featured as 
part of the U.S. exhibit. This house has now been sold and must be replaced 
with another exhibit equally attractive and appealing. Since the United States 
is not participating in this fair in the fall of 1959, it is considered doubly important 
that participation in the Izmir fair be continued at the same magnitude in 1960 in 
order to maintain the favorable position occupied by this country, in the minds of 
the Turkish people. 


ZAGREB, YUGOSLAVIA (SEPTEMBER 1960) 
RESTORATION REQUESTED, $35,000 


In 1957 the United States created tremendous interest and gained universal 
acclaim in Yugoslavia by displaying a typical American supermarket. In 1958 and 
1959 the problem of maintaining the high standard set by this exhibit has been 


acute. 
If the $35,000 stricken from our 1960 budget is not restored, we will be con- 
fronted with the certainty that our exhibit will be inferior to those of previous 
ears. Our prestige in Yugoslavia will suffer, especially in view of the recent 
ussian decision to participate in this fair after announcing previously it would 
not do so. 

Our budgetary problem is intensified, because for the first time in fiscal year 
1960 we have had to provide for the payment of rent in the amount of $33,500. 
Under these circumstances, we are forced to pay a substantial sum for rent which in 
itself has no value for trade and prestige purposes to the direct detriment of our 
display content which is the sole reason for our presence at the Zagreb fair. We 
therefore request the restoration of $35,000 to our Zagreb budget as vital to the 
maintenance of the interest and prestige of the U.S. in Yugoslavia. 


VIENNA, AusTRIA (SEPTEMBER 1960) 
RESTORATION REQUESTED, $22,500 


This restoration is requested in order to provide funds to construct a roof 
over 4,000 square feet of existing courtyard area heretofore temporarily covered 
with canvas. This covering was most unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
visitors comfort and for protection of U.S. Government exhibits loaned to the 
Office of International Trade Fairs by U.S. industry. An estimate for this work 
has been submitted by the contractors in Vienna in the amount/of $20,000, not 
including design fees which will approximate 10 percent. Further, construc- 
tion of the roof should begin during fiscal year 1960, if advantage is to be gained 
by cheaper labor in the slack season and if the roof is to be ready for opening day. 

As this roof must be installed, failure to reinstate the $22,500 would result in 
sharply lessened exhibit content so necessary to U.S. prestige in this important 
area of the world. 


BERLIN, West GERMANY (SEPTEMBER 1960) 
RESTORATION REQUESTED, $21,000 


The sum of $125,000 is budgeted for the fall 1960 U.S. exhibit in Berlin. The 
budget request for fiscal 1960 contains $81,000 as required advance expenses for 
this exhibit. House allowance would require this to be cut to $60,000, thus 
necessitating a reduction in the scope of the exhibit since there was no contem- 
plated increase in the overall cost of the fair from those planned in the fall of 
1958 and 1959. 

The exhibit “Life and Work in Kalamazoo’”’ as shown in 1958 was an apparent 
hit of the fair and an equally successful one is planned for 1959. The restoration 
of $21,000 in fiscal year 1960 would be used purely to retain this high level of 
excellence by retaining the exhibit cost at the same magnitude as previous years. 
To reduce the scope of the exhibit would seriously imperil the U.S. prestige in 
Berlin. USIS Berlin dispatch reporting on the 1958 exhibit states ‘Berliners 
(and especially Germans from the Soviet sector and zone) want color, excitement, 
and novelty and expect those qualities from the U.S.A. and from any exhibit 
presented by America,’’ 
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Tunis, Tunrtsta (OctoBEeR 1960) 
RESTORATION REQUESTED, $22,500 


This is thé only important fair in North Africa scheduled for the fall of 1960, 
There will be heavy Soviet-bloc participation since the Russians are concentrating 
on capturing the minds of Africans and cornering the trade of the whole African 
continent. 

In 1958, when Russia did not participate, it was the general concensus of opinion 
that the large Chinese Communist pavilion generated the most interest and was 
an outstanding propaganda success for the Chinese Communist regime. Our 
exhibit was generally well received but due to the dearth of trade opportunities 
for American industry in Tunisia, we were forced to devote considerable areas 
to education and the uses of solar energy rather than showing interesting and 
animated production operations. Inclement weather during most of the fair 
period prevented effective demonstration of the solar operated equipment. 

In 1960 we must meet the competition not only of Red China but also of Soviet 
Russia and other bloc countries. American industry will cooperate with us but 
not to the extent prevailing in countries where greater opportunities for trade exist, 

For this reason we must plan on the development of an impressive and effective 
central display with full realization that the cost must’ be charged largely to our 
own budget. We are convinced that to handle this expenditure and also to 
strengthen our exhibit throughout, will require all of the $22,500 which we ask 
to be restored to our budget. 


FALL 1960 PARTICIPATION IN FAIRS AT KABUL, AFGHANISTAN; 
KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYA, AND BRNO, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PARTICIPATION 
KABUL, AFGHANISTAN (AuGustT 1960) 
RESTORATION REQUESTED, $320,000 


Afghanistan borders on the U.S.S.R. and is a direct target for Soviet economie 
and political penetration. It is not oriented to the Soviet bloc, but has to main- 
tain a continuous struggle to keep from being absorbed bv the Soviet Union. 
The Jeshyn Fair is held in Kabul every 2 years. The United States participated 
in 1956 on an emergency basis. The invitation to participate in 1958 was received 
long after the budget had been submitted and approved. ‘The result was that 
funds for this fair, which has the highest priority according to members of the 
OCB Trade Fair Committee, were sin ply not available. 

Afghanistan is an underdeveloped country and an important ideological battle- 
ground. Few invitations are ever received by the United States to enter fairs 
in this part of the world. Our program should be sufficiently flexible to take 
advantage of any invitation. The Department of State reports that nonpar- 
ticipation in 1958 had an adverse political effect in that the Afghans felt that 


the United States showed indifference to their future. They could not understand | 
how a wealthy country like the United States could not participate, even though | 
the reason was purely budgetary. The Soviets and Red Chinese have par- | 


ticipated extensively in the fair and with telling effect, especially in demonstra- 
tions of the economic potential of their countries. To these demonstrations 
they added circuses, cultural activities, parties and expensive gifts to officials. 
The staging of a U.S. exhibit in 1960 in an area so remote will be proof in itself 
of our abilities and economic capacity. 


Kvuata Lumpur, Maraya (Aucust 1960) 
RESTORATION REQUESTED, $75,000 


This will be the first time that the United States will have participated in 4 | 
Malayan fair. Malaya, a new independent member of the British Common- | 
wealth of Nations, is Western oriented and a prime target of Communist attack. | 


Forty percent of its inhabitants are Chinese. They are constantly pressured | 


by Red China to take up the Communist cause. Although Communist Malayans 


still conduct guerrilla warfare in the jungle, the Government desires and needs | 


Western support. Recognition of this desire in the form of a topnotch US. 
exhibit would go far in strengthening its ties with the free world. Malaya is an 
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underdeveloped country and is considered to have a high priority for trade fair 
participation. 
Brno, CZECHOSLOVAKIA (SEPTEMBER 1960) 


RESTORATION REQUESTED, $247,500 


The Brno engineering exhibit offers another opportunity for the United States 
to provide displays of American products, equipment, technological development, 
and our ways Of living in a country which had strong democratie ties with the 
United States prior to World War II. A U.S. exhibit in Czechoslovakia must 
be brilliant and of large size, for the Czechs themselves have produced some of 
the finest and largest exhibits which have come from Europe. It is highly de- 
sirable to participate in fairs in Iron Curtain countries in order to reveal to those 

ple a true picture of the industrial accomplishments and of the social and 
cultural attainments of the United States. An exhibit showing the evergrowing 
strength of our free-enterprise economy will be in sharp contrast to the Com- 
munist-inspired distortions of life in the United States. 


Justification for restoration of budget estimate 


Under the House allowance the entire amounts originally proposed for the fairs 
at Kabul, Afghanistan; Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, and Brno, Czechoslovakia for fall 
1960 fairs would have to be completely eliminated. The retention of only the 
Kabul and Brno fairs at the expense of other fairs in the fall of 1960 would require 
the elimination of all such other fairs. Such action could not be justified in spite 
of the importance of the Kabul and Brno fairs. The action requested of the 
Senate committee would restore the funds necessary for these three fairs and allow 
the balance of the fall 1960 program to be conducted as originally proposed. 

In all three cases, the requirement for such a large proportion of the total 
estimated budget of fiscal year 1961 fairs in fiscal year 1960 is due to their 
logistically remote location and their relatively early (in the fiscal vear) opening 
dates. In order to have an exhibit in readiness on opening date, at least 4 weeks 
must be allowed for construction, installation, testing of equipment, and training 
of personnel from the date of arrival of the last shipment to the opening date of the 
fair. This would establish late July as the target date for arrival of shipments at 
Kabul and early August as the target date for Kuala Lumpur and Brno. Esti- 
mated surface shipping time to each of these locations is 90 days to Kabul, 60 days 
te Kuala Lumpur, and 40 days to Brno, necessitating departure from the United 
States in fiscal year 1960. Obviously, all materials and equipment must be as- 
sembled and made ready for shipment, including materials and equipment loaned 
or furnished by industry as well as those items which must be procured by the 
OITF. In addition to the procurement and shipping requirements, other actions 
must be accomplished in fiscal year 1960 including contracting for the space, ar- 
ranging for the pavilion, either by construction of a temporary pavilion, procure- 
ment of a demountable building or scheduling the use of an already owned de- 
mountable building. A design contract must be executed and a final design 
adopted. Arrangements must be made for the services of qualified technicians 
needed to install, operate, or demonstrate complex exhibit components. Ex- 

rience and economy dictate that contracts for construction or other services at 
he fair locale be executed at the earliest possible date since the cost of such services 
are later driven up by the bidding of the numerous participants of the fair. In the 
case of both Kuala Lumpur and Brno, the OITF has never previously participated 
at these fairs. Lacking past experience with conditions at these locations, it is only 
prudent that sufficient time be allowed for contingencies and unexpected delays. 
At Kabul, a single previous experience demonstrated that the earliest possible 
start in securing the very limited supplies of labor and other commodities is 
absolutely essential to complete the fair exhibit on time. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Senator Jonnson. I think you have done a good job on Yugoslavia. 
You have not paid rent and you have to start paying rent. You have 
a choice of paying your rent or getting out, do you not? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. The committee will take a recess. 

(Brief recess. ) 

Senator Jonnson. The committee will return. Mr. Kearns. 
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BUDGET BASED ON ILLUSTRATIVE TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, may I clarify one thing in this 


statement that we are going to prepare as to the justification of | 


this increase? One, the budget that has been presented on trade 
fairs, is an illustrative budget because conditions do change rapidly 
over a period of time. 

For example, we had a budget set up last year for Baghdad and 
then conditions were such we could not have a fair in Baghdad, but 
we had a favorable climate in India—so this is an example of changed 
conditions. So you do have changes. In this justification I would 
like to be sure that it is understood that this is an illustrative justifica- 
tion. 

NEED FOR “‘NO YEAR’’ LANGUAGE 


—_ 


Another thing is very important. In the House language it re- | 


moved the clause that allows the carryover of these funds from one 
fiscal year to another. You can adie see that where you have to 
plan a fair for the fall of 1960, the difficulty that will be experienced 
if you do not have the assurance that funds carry over, because there 
is haidiy a fair that we engage in that does not straddle 2 years. 

Senator JoHnson. You need the language that “funds remain 
available until expended”’? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir, that is a very important factor. 

Senator ELtenpEeR. Do you have any authority to change the 
places? You have that calbciaie in the ae do you not? 

Mr. Kearns. In our justification, this is an illustrative budget. 

Senator Ettenper. I understand. 

Mr. Kearns. We do have that authority. 


SATISFACTION WITH PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator Jonnson. The American business people are pretty 
satisfied with your past accomplishments. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir, I can say that with considerable authority. 
We recently took a very exhaustive study of American business as 8 
part of the mutual security examination. We have sent each Member 
of Congress a copy of our compilation of the replies and there were no 
adverse replies at all. There were several hundred replies that 
indicated a great support of this. 

Senator Jonnson. Why was this item budgeted under ‘‘Commerce” 
for 1960? 


TRADE MISSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kearns. The trade missions? We requested the shift to 


“Commerce” because it is entirely administered by the Commerce 
Department. We had experienced one difficulty in the past with the 
belief that there was an implied requirement that trade missions could 
only go to areas where there were existing trade fairs or where the 
United States had an exhibit. 

This placed a very serious limitation upon the use of trade missions 
to the fullest advantage. There are many areas where a trade mission 


can go beneficially, where there is no trade fair. There are several | 


areas where there are trade fairs where there is no real benefit for the 
trade mission. 
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Senator JoHNSON. You want $843,500 more for trade fairs and 
$61,000 for trade missions. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. We originally requested more, but the 
House reduced our request by the amounts you stated. 

Senator Jounson. You do the same thing on missions as you have 
done on fairs. You give us a supplemental statement how you are 
oing to spend $18,800, $18,900 and $16,900 in Argentina, and so 


orth. You give me a reason why you have to have that budget. 
estimate put back in. 


Mr. Kearns. I can, because we have it broken down. 


Senator JoHNson. Will you do that for the record at this point, 
when you have time to do it. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir, we can show exactly where those are. 

Senator Jonnson. When do you close this record; tomorrow? 

Mr. Merrick. Tonight. 

Senator Jonnson. You better get on it pretty soon, then. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir, we will do that. 

(The statement referred to follows): 


The attached table contains information as to the effect of the House allow- 
ance of $61,000 less than the budget request for trade missions. 

The Senate is asked to restore $61,000, of which $54,600 are direct project 
costs, to permit conduct of three “‘solo”’ trade missions which would have to be 
eliminated as result of the House action. Of total project costs, 80 percent is 
estimated for travel; 14 percent for providing necessary operating facilities, tools, 
and assistance required for the trade mission to function abroad—such as inter- 

retors, office facilities, communications, etc.—and 6 percent for processing of 

invitational and press materials and for representation functions in order that 
the trade mission is properly introduced, maintains continuous public relations 
activities, and obtains necessary personal contacts with foreign government and 
business officials, which is the principal purpose of the mission. 

While costs vary between countries according to distances, local salary rates, 
office facilities available, etc., these country variations have been estimated within 
realistic limits. The 80 percent of total project budget represented by travel cost 
is calculated on distances and methods of travel to and within each specific 
country. The number and types of necessary local staff and other requirement 
assistance for each mission, representing only 20 percent of total costs, has been 
well established so that single country variations do not significantly affect the 
average. 

It is therefore necessary to provide these essential costs required for successful 
operation of each mission or not undertake that mission. The cost of establishing 
physical facilities (trade information center) which significantly increases the total 
cost of trade missions sent in connection with U.S. participation at a fair, is not 
involved in these three solo trade missions (i.e., trade missions traveling to coun- 
tries in which no trade fair or U.S. exhibit is scheduled). 

The record shows the priorities and emphasis currently assigned to countries 
in 45 separate areas to which trade missions should be sent as soon as possible, as 
summarized below: 





Number of trade missions in fiscal year 1960 





Total 
separate 
countries or Budget Effect of Restoration 
combinations} estimate House requested 
allowance 

| 
II Mss. oon cnectevedeconuce 10 5 4 1 
RI IUORE IEOSE. . .. .ncccucncacccecccecccss 12 4 3 1 
 MOMMISDNOTO. .........--..-200--<---0- 11 3 2 1 
pooh ori dindacuccensbiaausenuue 12 3 Dilsaskncapictes 

RN aoa os cule bt eoce a cutull 45 15 12 
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As indicated, restoration of $61,000 will permit one additional project to the 
Far Fast, to the Near East, and to Latin America, covering 5 countries and some 
30 cities in these strategic areas. 

FAR EAST 


While it would be desirable to send at least four more missions to the Far East 
this year than are planned this cannot be done within the current budget request 
without completely destroying desired emphasis in other vital areas. 

Missions were previously committed to the four-solo exhibit plan for India 
and to the annual participation in different fairs and areas of vital Japan. Pakistan 
officials have made a strong request, based on their observations of successful 
trade mission operations in India, that even if only one U.S. trade mission is 
sent abroad this year, it should be sent to Pakistan. 

Of the other five strategic areas in the Far East where trade missions should 
be sent this year, only one can be accomplished this year and unless the requested 
budget restoration is granted, even this one would have to be eliminated. 


AFRICA AND NEAR EAST 


Surging to importance in the council of nations, emerging countries in Africa 
are determined to decide their own destinies, while at the same time largely 
inexperienced in commercial, economic, and industrialization matters so necessary 
for their self-support. 

The relative activities and economic and trading ties which the United States 
and free world on one side and the Communist bloc on the other succeed in estab- 
lishing, will determine the future trend—toward private enterprise and the free 
world, or communism and statism—of this large bloc of population and resources, 

The importance of the Arab world and the countries adjoining the Iron Curtain, 
the fluctuations in destinies of nations in this area, and the trend toward Com- 
munist leanings and deterioration of relations with the United States and the West 
are only too well known. It is vital that the United States send trade missions to 
build tat with this Near East area whenever their reception and safety can be 
assured. 

Four missions to cover 12 countries and some 40 to 50 cities were requested for 
fiscal year 1960. To cut this program by even one trade mission when the time 
seems propitious for trade missions to make this public demonstration might 
result in a missing last chance to establish strongholds of friendship among business- 
men even though these strongholds mizht later be temporarily silenced by events. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Communist competition and that of other nations is on the increase in Latin 
America, where a public relations problem has existed for some time in the 
criticism that the United States concentrates its attention and aid too much on 
other areas. This particular program, too, has permitted only two trade missions 
in the past (covering Colombia, Argentina, and Peru) but none since 1957. 

Funds for 3 missions to cover 5 countries and approximately 30 cities were 
requested. Elimination of 1 project, 2 countries, and 10 cities from the program 
would be a serious failure to utilize this important public relation tool so that 
people in these countries are aware of increased U.S. attention to their needs. 
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Trade missions program, fiscal year 1960, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department 
of Commerce 





Budget Effect of Restoration 
Area Month held estimate House requested 
allowance 
attaining 
Asia and Far East: 
RIOD, GOED 3. «so danimescentinnse bos ote. — $48, 700 O08 FP bo.nnéooceun-+~ 
‘ PEN Ns occa cnaminienamepek lc cnan tne 47, 800 REN Eins, cacenbinidid 
Be III Pichaled m= icine Katmnbi~ skdinlem|sedee OR... nadie 41, 900 a) 9p &W2i..-Lid.... 
TD. 6 cache cannnacyscacst OP ose kapiddiasicinde 24, 900 Sieh ie 
5. Thailand and/or Indonesia----____...-- DO haat wit estes BG, OOO b..+ << 55525st- $18, 800 
Africa and Near East: 
ihe cestiiniie asin wndsinnaiiitas August........ 39, 800 } 0 eI 
2. Rhodesia, Nyasaland, ete_......_._..-- EI 24, 900 SE Be bhcclh duane 
3. Ghana-Liberia-Guinea-__......_.......- PP vhs acelin 23, 900 Fg GEE Nesmateatt ana 
A Oi eau ROU eeinieccsatce 18, 900 
Wea Hemisphere: 
i asinine ck cuir neeadaiedl October-_...... 37, 900 UE Ensvcunie: cdintnoten 
i Re Pe ORs acicnbtgn 18, 900 NO Coico eset 
3. Argentine-Uruguay-..........-.....--. ) a oe BE OOO ba cecsccans - 16, 900 
1 Yugoslavia a ar a as Septem ber- --- 28, 900 SI icnicpsisatedins 
2, Finland-Sweden ?___.................- DAMP . ctnin cumcein 30, 900 LOOO Ai. oh nt bdecee 
3. Poznan and/or Italy !_................- H,  Wieeeeere 26, 900 SRT his eetctncccemeais 
Program direction and devehipaienst pecundbbbLiddedacdeakbioak 150, 000 143, 600 6, 400 
‘Teel for 16 trade misvinns. ............}.......-2......- 600, 000 539, 000 61, 000 








1 Coincident with and supporting a U.S. trade-fair exhibit. 
2 Solo trade mission; dates pendifig completion of negotiations with local government. 
3 Established trade fair but no U.S. exhibit planned. 


TRADE MISSION OPERATIONS 


Senator JoHnson. What else do you want to testify on? 
Mr. Kearns. If I may, Mr. Chairman, because of the questioning 
during the House hearings which indicated a need for some informa- 
tion, | would like to submit for the record and for the benefit of your 
colleagues a breakdown of our trade mission operations during this 
past year in which we take the missions we participated in and what 
they cost, and what 

Senator ELLENDER. What they accomplished? 

Mr. Kearns. What they did in detail on each one. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can you summarize it for us? 

Senator Jounson. Is this the $385,000 item? 

Mr. Kearns. No, sir. This is the $600,000 item for the trade 
missions. 

Senator ELLENDER. How are the participants appointed? 

Mr. Kearns. This is rather a complex situation. When we have 
decided upon a location for a mission, we determine with the benefit 
of our Foreign Service the types of business backgrounds that would 
be most beneficial to help that country with our trade problems. Then 
we take from a list 
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Senator ELLENDER.: To help that country or help us? 

Mr. Kearns. Let me say to be responsive to the needs of the 
interest of that country. So it is helping us but it helps us by sending 
people who would fit into the economy of the host country. 

Senator ELLENDER. You stated that as a rule you try to fit in a 
trade mission where you have a trade fair. 

Mr. Kearns. That has been the pattern in the past; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What good comes from that? 

Mr. Kearns. I think maybe if I can take it as an illustration. 

Senator ELLENDER. Give me a specific example. Do not choose 
your best one—the average one. 

Mr. Kearns. I will take the one that happens to be at the top of 
the list. 

Senator ELLENDER. That might be the best one. 


TRADE MISSION TO INDIA 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Kearns. I will take one in the middle, then. It won’t make | 


any difference. Let me take an example. I think this illustrates, 
We sent a trade mission to India. This one went to Calcutta. In 
advance of going there we determined what business backgrounds 
would be most important in that area. Then we took from our list 


of nominees people with that business background. They went over | 


there and spent 9 weeks. Here is what they did. 

Senator ELLENDER. All right. How did you select them? 

Mr. Kearns. From the business backgrounds they had. 

Senator ELLENDER. No officials of the Government? 

Mr. Kearns. There was one leader, the trade mission leader. 

Senator Etutenper. All right. 

Mr. Kearns. We sent an official who did the leadership. Then 
we had six other people from business. There was one that was 
interested in banking and investment. Another one who had experi- 


ence in retail and merchandising. Another who had experience in | 


heavy construction. Another in machinery processes and a specialist 
in area development. These were based upon the background that 
apparently was needed in that area. They go over there, then, ona 
prearranged schedule where they talked with the business and govern- 
mental leaders of the community surrounding Calcutta. In this case 
they held 800 personal interviews with either business people or with 

overnment people about trade problems, trade with the United 

tates, how they could buy. How people in this country could buy 
more Indian products, and how the Indians could buy more American 
products. What the trade problems were. These were specific 800 
personal interviews. They then-participated in meetings 

Senator ELuenper. All that was in Calcutta? 





Mr. Kearns. In the Calcutta area. In the four states surrounding | 


Calcutta, 3,000 people went to participate in the meetings. They 
had inquiries from the trade, from people who came in and asked 
questions, about a thousand of those. They developed 43 trade 
opportunities for American business during the time they were there. 
They developed 114 investment opportunities where there, was 
opportunity for American investment to go into this area. 

This is only the beginning of what happens with these missions be- 
cause the word of mouth, the personal contacts, and the personal 
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discussion with the leaders over there does much to eliminate problems 


that have developed over the long miles between here and India. 
So what these people do, they actually become missionaries for our 


American system. They become missionaries for America. We have 
ample evidence to indicate this; they really serve their purpose. 


REVIEW OF TRADE MISSIONS 


If this review is submitted for the record you and your colleagues 
will be able to see on each one of them what each mission cost, who 
went, what their backgrounds were, what the comments were after 
they were there, what specifically they developed while they were 
there. I think it makes a very impressive story. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


TRADE MISSIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


INDIA 


(U.S. SOLO EXHIBIT AT NEW DELHI) 


1. Cities covered by mission (13): Agra, Ambala, Amritsar, Banaras, Chandi- 
garh, Gwalior, Jaipur, Jullundur, Kanpur, Lucknow, Ludhiana, Nangal Dam, 
Patiala. 

F 2. Dates of mission operation: November 10, 1958, to January 10, 1959. 
' 3. Approximate mission date of departure from United States: November 8, 
1958. 

4, Approximate date of return to United States: January 11, 1959; days 
served, 62. 

5. Total cost of mission to U.S. Government: $46,250. 

6. Personnel of mission: 

Nathaniel Knowles (director of mission) (previously Italy, 1955; Japan, 
1956; Austria, 1957), Deputy Director, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Wallace E. Carroll (investment, licensing, small machinery), president, 
American Gage & Machine Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Herbert J. Harig (tool and die equipment, technical training, licensing 
expert), president, Harig Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

George J. Kuehnle, Jr. (area development, public utilities, power develop- 
ment), vice president, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Ceincinnati, Ohio. 

William F. Huck (investment, banking, licensing), consultant, Bank of 
America, N.T. & §.A., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frederic W. Deisroth (consumer goods distribution) (previously Yugo- 
slavia, 1956), president, P. Deisroth’s Sons, Hazleton, Pa. 

7. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission: 850. 

Bag weber of people attending meetings conducted by mission: 729 (partial 
data). 

9. Number of inquiries at Trade Information Center: Thousands. 

10. Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published to date: 41. 

11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published to 
date: 105. 

12. Quotes: 
aaxerns from letter to Mr. Hawk from Embassy, New Delhi, dated January 8, 
“Publicity the next day broke all USIS records for locally generated news. 
Ninety-four column inches in the five English-language newspapers.” 

Quote from memo dated February 6, 1959, from Edwin Bates, manager, 
Los Angeles field office to Loring K. Macy, Director, Bureau of Foreign 

mmerce: 

“The Ambassador said he had heard many fine compliments from the press 
of India and from other sources. He said the success of the mission had been 
due to the intimate contact between American businessmen and the owners and 
managers of small and medium sized companies who particularly needed advice 
and assistance. Such contact, he pointed out, promotes understanding and 
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mutural respect and confidence between the business interests of the two countries, 
In a speech of some 15 minutes about a third of it was devoted to the promotion 
of trade relations through trade missions and the interchange of ideas through 
the travel of businessmen.” 

Quote from letter of January 28, 1959, to Nathaniel Knowles, from Ellsworth 
Bunker, U.S. Ambassador to India: 

“T wish to take this opportunity to convey my sincere appreciation for the 
excellent work performed by the U.S. Trade Mission to Northern India. 

“Although your stay in Delhi was limited to only 2 months, I sincerely fee] 
that during this brief time you did much to advance the cuase of Indo-American 
friendship and understanding,” 

Quote from Foreign Service Despatch, March 17, 1959, No. 73: 


‘‘Nehru Cites Value of Trade Missions 


“On the morning of February 17, 1959, during the question hour in the upper 
House of the Indian Parliament, the floor leader of the Communist Party wanted 
to know the truth of a published report that ‘there is a possibility of over 100 
joint industrial ventures being established by Indian and American businessmen 
during the next 2 or 3 years’ and whether the Government of India was aware 
of these dealings and ‘whether it is the policy of the Government to allow certain 
members of the private sector to engage themselves in such negotiated deals 
with certain foreign teams in order to strengthen the private sector * * *, 

‘“‘After a further exchange during which the chairman had to call for order, 
Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister, intervened and in his remarks stated * * * 
‘Therefore, Sir, we encouraged the mission which came from America. I encour- 
aged them personally * * *.’ This colloquy only served to prove that India’s 
most important influence molder, Jawaharlal Nehru, had gotten—and_ passed 
along—an important message: a message of American know-how, generosity 
and ingenuity as expressed through the mission and ‘Solo’—the U.S. small indus. 
tries exhibit.’’ 

NIGERIA 


1. Cities covered by mission (12): Lagos, Ibadan, Benin-Sapele, Enugu, 
Onitsha, Port Harcourt, Southern Cameroons, Tiko, Kaduna, Kano, Zaria, and 
Jos. 

Dates of mission operation: May 9 to June 20, 1959. 

Approximate mission date of departure from United States: May 7, 1959, 
Approximate date return to United States: June 21, 1959; days served, 43. 
Total cost of mission to U.S. Government: $22,977. 

Personnel of mission: 

Herbert J. Cummings (director of team) (previously Salonika, 1955; 
Izmir, 1956), Director, Near East and African Division, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Bradley Murray (investment and licensing, manufacturing methods, food- 
stuffs and electronics), senior research analyst, Scudder, Stevens & Clark, 
New York, N.Y. 

Lorimer PD. Milton (financing small business, operation of chain stores), 
president, Citizens Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles J. Miller (market research, advertising, distribution, trade zones), 
professor of marketing and executive officer, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

7. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission (mission still in field). 

8. — of people attending meetings conducted by misssion (mission still 
in field). 

9. Number of inquiries at Trade Information Center (mission still in field). 

10. Number of trade opportunities deve:oped by mission published to date 
(mission still in field). 

11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published 
(mission still in field). 

12. Quote from an editorial in the West African Pilot, one of the leading Nigerian 
newspapers. 


Sor Gob 


“Interdependence 


‘‘We are about to enter an era of ‘invasion’ by foreign visitors and this is not 
without cause. With independence so near the limelights are being gradually 
turned from Accra to Lagos. A U.S. trade mission is currently visiting Nigeria. 
By next year political and economic missions from all corners of the globe will 
be having a rendezvous in Nigeria. 
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“As a colonia! territory Nigeria is, so to say, an exclusive preserve of the United 
Kingdom. But as from next year all comers will be welcome and without excep- 
tion all countries will have to compete for our friendship on an equal footing. 

“Let foreign investors come. We need them. And they need us. From what- 
ever country they come, they are all welcome. Let them come and help us grow. 
We have the resources. They have the capital. Already the Americans have 
stolen the march as they have always done and we hope that the visit of the 
U.S. Trade Mission will lead to closer economic ties between Nigeria and the 
United States. 

“The United States has been a great friend of Nigeria. We were beneficiaries 
of the bounty of the point 4 program. We have received numerous assistance 
from private foundations in the States. The ICA has just made available £200,000 
to Nigeria. When we come to our own there is no doubt that this mutual friendship 
will grow. We welcome the mission.” 


INDIA 
(U.S. SOLO EXHIBIT AT CALCUTTA) 


1, Cities covered by mission (14): Caleutta, Howrah, Durgapur, Asanol, 
Dhanbad, Jamshedpur, Kharagspur, Bhubaneswar, Cuttack, Puri, Tinsukia, 
Gauhati, Shillong, Patna. 

2. Dates of mission operation: February 14—April 18, 1959. 

3. Approximate mission date of departure from United States—February 12, 
1959. 

4. Approximate date of return to United States—April 19, 1959; days served, 


5. Total cost of mission to U.S. Government—$54,000. 
6. Personnel of mission: 

Paul Brent (team director) (previously Austria 1957-58), Director, Busi- 
ness Relations Division, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Ralph ?.. Binney, (banking and investment activities, export and import 
financing, foreign exchange), vice president, First National Bank of Boston. 

Ray W. Cline (retailing, merchandising and distribution), executive vice 
president, Belk’s Department Store, Concord, N.C. 

David B. Hanna (consultant heavy construction, domestic and export 
marketing industrial products, productivity expert), consultant, Union 
Metal Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Herbert C. Murrer (machinery and machinery problems, special building 
tools, operation and productivity of small plants), president, Murrer Tool 
Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William M. Shepherd (specialist in area development (rural and industrial)), 
vice president, Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Harvey F. Swenson (industrial engineering, licensing, and technical assist- 
me agreements), president, Sweden Freezer Manufacturing Co., Seattle, 

ash. 

7. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission: 800. 

8. Number of people attending meetings conducted by mission: 3,000. 

9. Number of inquiries at Trade Information Center: 1,000. 

10. Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published to date: 


i 11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published to 
ate: 114. 

12. Quote from New Delhi Embassy Despatch: 

“In concluding the meeting, Mr. Lall! thanked the members of the trade mission 
for calling upon the Government of India and presenting their observations. He 
stated that he felt the trade mission had been most successful in its work for the 
expansion of American and Indian commercial relations, and the promotion of 
mutual goodwill.” 

Quote from Foreign Service Despatch, Calcutta: 

“In the opinion of the Consulate General, the trade mission did an outstanding 
job during the operation of the T.I.C. (Trade Information Center). All members 
worked extremely hard and made an excellent impression on the Indian business 
community.” 

uote from letter to Secretary Strauss, dated January 26, 1959, signed by 
J. Gordon Dakins, executive vice president: 


nn 
1K. B. Lall, additional Secretary, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Government of India. 
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™ “During the meeting of the board of directors of the National Retail Merchants 
Association on January 14 there was considerable discussion regarding the function 
of American trade missions. It was the feeling of the directors that foreign trade 
teams performed a most vital and useful function in promoting international 
cooperation and goodwill among the free nations of the world. 

“The board of directors unanimously resolved that its views should be com. 
municated to the Secretary of Commerce since we regard this program as a most 
vital area of American foreign relations. NRMA stands ready to offer its complete 
cooperation in the trade mission program and will assist the Federal Government 
in any way possible.” 

GERMANY 


(GERMAN INDUSTRIES FAIR—HANNOVER) 


1. Cities covered by the mission (14): Bonn, Frankfort, Stuttgart, Bremen, 
Hamburg, Hannover, Bielefeld, Munster, Brunswick, Kiel, Salingen, Luebeck, 
Saarbruecken, Berlin. 

2. Dates of mission operation: March 30-May 9, 1959. 

3. Approximate mission date of departure from United States: March 28, 1959, 

4. Approximate date return to United States—May 10, 1959; days served: 41, 

5. Total cost of mission to U.S. Government: $35,800. 

6. Personnel of mission: 

Walter A. Edwards, Director of Mission, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Domestic Affairs, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Thomas C. Ballagh (licensing, general importer-exporter), (previously 
Tunisia, France, 1957), president, Ballagh & Thrall, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Clarence A. Bartlett (consumer goods specialist), executive vice president, 
A. G. Pollard Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Wallace H. Campbell (marketing and merchandising, small hand goods 
and equipment and tools), president, Campbell Industrial Supply Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

V. John Krehbiel (organizational structures, manpower, finance, equip- 
rare for large industries), owner, V. John Krehbiel Insurance, Inc., Pasadena, 

alif. 

C. L. Rumrill (marketing, distribution, advertising, packaging), president, 
the Rumrill Co., Inc., Rochester, N.Y 

7. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission: 750. 

8. Number of people attending meetings conducted by mission: 3,000. 

9. Number of inquiries at Trade Information Center: 1,150. 

10. Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published to date: 
200 (interview forms being reviewed to determine whether trade development or 
investment). 

11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission: see comment 
in 10. 

12. Quotes: 

“It is believed that the makeup of the mission was particularly fortunate for 
the types of problems raised here. It might be added also that the members of 
the mission made an excellent impression in all three cities by demonstrating an 
extensive knowledge in their respective fields. Various participants expressed 
appreciation for the opportunity to discuss problems with practical American 
businessmen.”’ Source: Bremen Dispatch 128, May 13, 1959. 

‘A half page article in the Mav 1 issue of Die Berliner Wirtschaft, which is a 
weekly publication of the Berlin Chamber of Industry and Commerce, deals with 
the visit of the U.S. Trade Mission to Berlin. It expresses the opinion that the 
work which was done in Berlin by the members of the team has gone a long way 
toward promoting goodwill and fostering two-way trade between Berlin and the 
United States of America.’”’ Source: Berlin Dispatch No. 792, May 14, 1959. 


FRANCE 


(48TH INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, PARIS) 


1. Cities covered by mission (15): Paris, Amiens, St. Quentin, Rouen, Orleans, 
Blois, Tours, Bourges, Chateauroux, Nevers, La Fleche, Nantes, Saint-Nazaire, 
Brest, and Rennes. 

2. Dates of mission operation: March 31—May 15, 1959. 

3. Approximate mission date of departure from United States: March 29, 1959. 

4. Approximate date return to United States: May 16, 1959; days served, 46. 
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5. Total cost of mission to U.S. Government: $28,885. 

6. Personnel of mission: 

Bradley D. Nash (director of mission), Deputy Under Secretary for 
Transportation, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Knox Manning (deputy director of mission), Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

A. R. Dayton (licensing, machinery, exporting), director of overseas 
operation, Clayton Manufacturing Co., El Monte, Calif. 

Paul H. Bolton (previously Stockholm 1956) (distribution, consumer goods, 
advertising), executive vice president, National Association of Wholesalers, 
Washington, D.C. 

Adam H. Harper (general importer-exporter), owner, Adam H. Harper Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

7. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission: 637. 

8. Number of people attending meetings conducted by mission: 1,050. 

9. Number of inquiries at trade information center: 984. 

10. Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published to date: 157. 

11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published to 
date: 65. 

12. Quoted from final report, trade mission director: 

“THlustration of effectiveness of trade missions: U.S. manufacturer advised 
mission of his need for an arrangement whereby he could manufacture French 
products under license for sale in the United States. The mission met with repre- 
sentatives of French company with similar interests. The needs of both the 
American company and the French company were met by bringing them 
together.’’ 

Morocco 


(CASABLANCA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR) 


1. Cities covered by the mission (10): Rabat, Casablanca, Fez, Meknes, 
Tetuan, Tangier, Marrakech, Agadir, Safi, and Kenitra. 
Dates of mission operation: April 13—-May 23, 1959. 
Approximate mission date departure from United States: April 12, 1959. 
Approximate date return to United States: May 23, 1959; days served,41. 
Total cost of mission to U.S. Government: $35,000. 
Personnel of mission: 
H. Herbert Hughes, director of mission, Deputy Administrator, Business 
and Defense Services, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Rafael Durand, (area development, investment, Operation Bootstrap), 
executive director, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, New York, N.Y. 
J. Diaz-Hernandez (area development, investment, Operation Bootstrap), 
assistant executive director, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, New York, N.Y. 
Marcel Franco (general import-export, investment), president, East-West 
Development Corp., New York, N.Y. 
Eugene C. Hosmer (tourism development), convention manager, Phila- 
delphia Convention and Visitors Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission (not yet available). 
. Number of people attending meetings conducted by mission (not yet avail- 
able). 
Number of inquiries at trade information center (not yet available). 
10. Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published date (not yet 
available). 
11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published 
(not yet available). 
12. Quotes (not yet available). 
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PoLAND 


(28TH POZNAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR) 


1. Cities covered by the mission (11): Warsaw, Gdansk, Gdynia, Sopot, 
Bydgoszcz, Lodz, Opole, Wroclaw, Zielena, Gora, and Poznan. 

2. Dates of mission operation: May 19-June 25, 1959. _ 

3. Approximate mission date of departure from United States: May 17, 1959. 

4. Approximate date return to United States: June 26, 1959; days served, 38. 

5. Total cost of mission to U.S. Government: $26,500. 


41889—59——_49 
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6. Personnel of mission: 

Frank W. Sheaffer, director of mission (previously Hanover, 1956; Poznan, 
1957), Deputy Director, Office of Export Supply, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Harvey 8. Strawn (consumer goods distribution), president, Strawn Finance 
& Insurance Agency (formerly regional manager, Montgomery Ward), Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

Robert N. D. Arndt (advertising, sales promotion, packaging, marketing), 
vice president, Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

George D. Love (textile machinery, exports, and design), Saco, Maine 
(formerly assistant chief product engineer, Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, 
Maine). 

Jerome L. Formo (plastics development), director of plastic research, 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

7. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission (mission still 
field). 

8. Number of people attending meetings conducted by mission (mission stil] 
in field). 

9. Number of inquiries at trade information center (mission still in field). 

10. Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published to date (mission 
still in field). 

11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published to 
date (mission still in field). 

12. Quotes (mission still in field). 


in 


TUNISIA AND LIBYA 
(TUNIS INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


1. Cities covered by the mission (13): Tunisia: Sousse, Monastir, Sfax, Kairouan 
Gabes, Djerba, Tozeur, Sbeitla, Kasserine, Bizerte, Tunis; Libya: 
Tripoli. 

2. Dates of mission operation: Tunisia, October 11—-November 7, 1958; Libya, 
November 8-12, 1958 ; 

3. Approximate mission date of departure from United States: October 9, 1958. 

4. Approximate dete of return to United States: November 13, 1958; number 
of days served: 32 days. 

5. Total cost of mission to U.S. Government: $31,550. 

6. Personnel of mission: 

Robert D. Sethian (director of mission), Deputy Director, Near Eastern 
and African Division, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Dr. Albert C. Schwarting (investment development, finance, banking), 
representative, Ferris & Co., Washington, D.C. 

Joseph I. MeDonell (tourism and hotel management), vice president and 
general manager, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantie City, N.J. 

Anthony J. Jolles (general import and export), executive vice president, 
Nucleonie Products Co., Ine., Los Angeles, Calif. 

7. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission: Tunisia 53; Libya 40, 

8. Number of people attending meetings conducted by mission: Tunisia, 297; 
Libva, 95. 

9. Number of inquiries »t the trade information center (not vet available). 

10. Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published to date 
(not vet available). 

11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published to 
date (not vet available). 

12. Quote from Embassy dispatch: 

‘At the fair the trade mission was available for consultation with Tunisian 
businessmen who sought to establish or strengthen trade ties with the United 
States. Unfortunately, owing to the lack of dollars available for imports from 
the United States, inquiries were few and the mission, as anticipated, did not 
generate business for American firms. It did contribute to American prestige 
in Tunisia and lent importance to American participation in the fair. The mem- 
bers of the mission in their conversations with Tunisian Chambers of Commerce 
and businessmen, were able to convey the impression that the United States was 
interested in Tunisian well-being.” 
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| JAPAN 
1a 
hae (INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, TOKYO) 
nee | 1. Cities covered (12): Tokyo, Hakodate, Muroran, Aomori, Yamagata, 
har- Sendar, Asahagawa, Sapporo, Otaru, ‘I subame, Nirgata, Hakodate. 
2. Dates of mission operation: April 6—-May 16, 1959. 

ng) | 3. Approximate mission date of departure from United States: April 2, 1959. 
hia. | 4. Approximate date return to United States: May 17, 1959; days served: 41. 

5. Total cost of mission to U.S. Government: $42,000. 

‘ine | 6. Personnel of mission: : Dido ' ce “5 
ord Joseph A. Mack (director of Mnission _(previously France 1955; 1956), 
Deputy Director, Office of Field Service, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
rch George D. Bryson (marketing, distributing, and advertising consumer 

ran goods), vice president, international development planning, General Foods 
i de Corp., White Plains, N.Y. . 
Richard H. Henry (tourism development), manager, travel sales, American 
still Express Co., New York, N.Y. 
James 8. Schramm (department store management, market research, ad- 
vertising and sales of general merchandise), executive vice president, J. 8 
sion Schramm Co., Burlington, Lowa. ; 
Charles R. Carry (production, packaging, marketing, import and export of 
1 to fish and fish products), executive director, California Fish Canners Association, 
Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 
| 7. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission: 346. 


8. Number of people attending meetings conducted by mission: 1,500. 
9. Number of inquiries at trade information center: 267. 
10. Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published to date 
(not yet available). 
11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published to 
aN date (not yet available). 


Bazi, 12. Quote from memo by Joseph A. Mack to E. Paul Hawk: 
“At the conclusion of the meeting the Secretary said that although the U.S. 
bya, contribution to the conference was the final presentation, he felt it was the most 
r instructive and interesting. Following the meeting expressions of appreciation 
bee were received from practically all the KCAFE group.” 
nber 


AUSTRIA 


(INTERNATIONAL FALL FAIR) 


a Nore.—The Department of Commerce did not send a trade mission to Austria 
ing) in 1958. The trade information center at the Vienna Fair was directed by a rep- 
me resentative of the Department of Commerce and manned by the commercial 
and | attaché and his staff from the U.S. Embassy in Vienna. 
1. Cities covered by mission: Vienna. 
ient, | 2. Dates of mission operation: September 1-September 25, 1958. , 
3. Approximate mission date of departure from United States, August 30, 1958. 
a40. | 4, Approximate date mission return to United States, September 26, 1958; days 
297; served, 25. at : 
5. Total cost of mission to U.S. Government, $13,000. 
BY. | 6. Personnel of mission: Paul H. Brent (director of mission) (previously Austria 
date 1957) U.S. Department of Commerce. 


7. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission, 84. 
d to 8. Number of people attending meetings conducted by mission—not applicable. 


9. Number of inquiries at trade information center, 930. 

10. Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published to date, 18. 
sian | 11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published to 
nited date, none. : 
from | 12. Quote from Embassy dispatch: 

i not | There is little doubt that over the last several years the present type program 
stige has had a significant impact. Therefore, the basic elements should be retained and 
nem- revisions, if such are to take place, might involve change of emphasis.” 

nerce 

: was 
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CANADA 


(80TH CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION) 


Cities covered by the mission: Toronto. 
Dates of mission operation: August 18—September 6, 1958. 
Approximate mission date of departure from United States, August 16, 1958, 
a Approximate date return to United States, September 7, 1958; days served- 
( 
Total cost of mission to U.S. Government, $14,500. 

Personnel of mission: , 

Loring K. Macy (previously Japan, 1955), Director, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce. ‘ 

Henry J. Dempsey (previously Toronto, 1955) Deputy Director, Trade 
Development Division, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Robert H. Perry, business analyst, field office, Chicago, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Alfred L. Rascher, Jr., business analyst, field office, St. Louis, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission, 96. 
. Number of people attending meetings conducted by mission, not applicable. 
. Number of inquiries at trade information center, 20,730. 

10. Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published to date, 60. 

11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published to 
date, none. 

12. Quote from consulate general dispatch: 

‘‘A large number of persons have commented on the exhibit both to members 
of the staff of the exhibit and to officers of the consulate general. These comments 
have been uniformly favorable. It is significant that a number of representatives 
of other foreign governments who viewed the exhibit expressed the opinion that 
considering the U.S.-Canadian relationship, it was a highly intelligent and fore- 
sighted piece of work with great public relations value. 

‘*Based on the general public reaction to the exhibit and the various comments 
that were made in regard thereto, it is the conclusion of officers of the consulate 
general that much good has resulted therefrom in improving U.S.-Canadian 
relations. 

‘Many Canadians, who a few months ago were talking of trade diversion, are 
now advocating a policy of trade expansion instead and, while recognizing that 
there have been a number of developments that served to induce this change of 
mind, it is felt that the trade exhibit played its part in helping to produce that 
result.” 


PS PHPpr 
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SPAIN 
(27TH INTERNATIONAL SAMPLE FAIR—BARCELONA) 


1. Cities covered by the mission (24): Madrid, Valencia, Murcia, Alicante, 
Alcoy, Castellon, Vall de Uxo, Onda, Aloora, Malaga, Granada, Seville, Cordoba, 
Cadiz, Vigo, La Coruna, Oviedo, Torrelavega, Santellani, Bilbao, Las Arenas, 
Eibar, Barcelona, Palma. 
2. Dates of mission operation, April 24—June 138, 1959. 
. Approximate mission date of departure from United States, April 22, 1959. 
Approximate date return to United States, June 14, 1959, days served, 51. 
. Total cost of mission to U.S. Government, $39,000. 
. Personnel of mission: 

Victor R. Rose (director of mission), Special Assistant to Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Affairs, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Ross J. Connelly (exporter, importer of food), trader, 8. M. Wolff Co., 

New York, N.Y. 

Theodore A. Dyke (licensing, engineering, and heavy equipment), vice 
president, Export Division, Combustion Engineering, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Alex G. Jacome (consumer goods, packaging), president, Jacome Depart- 

ment Stores, Inc., Tucson, Ariz. 
Charles Nutter (trade development, tourism development, regional 
marketing), managing director, International House, New Orleans, La. 

7. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission (mission still operating 
in field). 

8. Number of people attending meetings conducted by mission (mission still 
operating in field). 
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9. Number of inquiries at trade information center (mission still operating in 
field). 

a Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published to date 
(mission still operating in field). 

11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published 
(mission still operating in field). 

12. Quotes (mission still operating in field). 


YUGOSLAVIA 


(INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL SCIENCE AND ACHIEVEMENTS FAIR-—-BELGRADE) 
(ZAGREB INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR) 


1, Cities covered by the mission (24): Belgrade, Skopje, Tito-Veles, Ohrid, 
Titograde, Cetanje, Milocer, Budva, Kotor, Dubrovnik, Mostar, Sarajevo, 
Zenica, Zagreb, Karlovac, Plitvice, Rogaska Slatina, Split, Kidricevo, Lubljanja, 
Postojna, Bled, Rijeka, Opatija. 

2. Dates of mission operation, August 18—September 26, 1958. 

3. Approximate mission date of departure from United States, August 14, 1958. 

4, Approximate date return to United States, September 27, 1958, days served, 
40. 

5. Total cost of mission to U.S. Government, Zagreb $24,500; Belgrade $10,600 

6. Personnel of mission: 

Wendell W. Moore, director of team (previously Ceylon, 1956), Chief, 
Facilities Section, Trade Missions Division, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Harold Allen, Chief, Fairs and Exhibitions Section, Trade Development 
Division, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

John D. Dewhurst (machinery export, licensing, engineering, design), 
president, Arrow Tool Co., Inc., Wethersfield, Conn. 

Robert C. Gordon (tourism development and tourism advertising), ad- 
vertising sales manager, Time, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Fred Wittner (institutional tourism promotion, consumer goods, marketing, 
distribution), president, Fred Wittner Co., New York, N. Y. 

7. Number of personal interviews conducted by mission, 402. 

8. Number of people attending meetings conducted by mission, 1,200. 

9. Number of inquiries at trade information center, 2,395. 

10. Number of trade opportunities developed by mission published to date, 36. 

11. Number of investment opportunities developed by mission published to 
date, none. 

12. Excerpt from Foreign Service Despatch, date October 1958: 

“Selection of the members of the trade mission was excellent. All three 
members of the trade mission were outstanding individuals; they were confident, 
aggressive, and forceful; their backgrounds complemented each other extremely 
well; the advice they offered was specific and pertinent. Mr. Veceslav Holjevac, 
president of the People’s Committee of Zagreb, complimented the members of the 
trade mission to the reporting officer. 

“In conclusion it is the consulate general’s opinion the U.S. trade mission to 
Yugoslavia, 1958, was successful: (1) In augmenting favorable opinion towards 
the United States among businessmen in Croatia and Slovenia; (2) in increasing 
understanding of American institutions and business folkways; (3) in giving in- 
terested Yugoslavs practical insights into means for actuating their export 
potential.”’ 


FLEXIBILITY IN PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. Do you have the same flexibility to change loca- 
tions as you see fit. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. One of the things that would be beneficial 
is if within the language of the appropriation it was indicated that it 
was not necessary that these missions go to an area where there is a 
trade fair. For example, there is only one trade fair in South America 
during this next period. There are several places in South America 
where it would be beneficial for us to send a mission to overcome some 
of the problems that are developing there in our trade relations. The 
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same thing is true in Africa. There are few trade fairs in Africa or in 
southeast Asia. 
Senator ELLeENpER. Do you contemplate sending any to Mexico? 
Mr. Kearns. No; we do not at the moment contemplate it. 
Senator ELtenpeER. I believe there is quite a bit of misunderstand- 
ing there. 
PRIORITY LISTING 


Mr. Kearns. I would like to submit for the record a list of the 
priorities that we would place at this time if the budget is restored, 
This indicates in the first column those areas in which we thing there 
is the greatest need. The second column includes countries to which 
we think we should go, and the third. We would attempt, we believe 
at this time from the information we have, to go to the ones in the 
first column which should be covered first. Then moving on to the 
other areas. This shows that there is hardly any limit to the extent 
of this program except the budgetary one. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


TrapDE Missions ProGRAMING AREAS 


Tentative fiscal year 1960 program | Other areas 


Asia and Far East (10): 


*India (Madras) (1959). | Indonesia (1955). | Laos-Cambodia-Vietnam. 
India (Bombay) (1959). | Philippines. (Taiwan-Hong Kong) (1957). 


* Japan (Osaka) 1959). Burma (1957)-Malaya (1957). (Simyapore) (1957)-Macao., 
Pakistan (1955)-Ceylon (1956). | Australia-New Zealand. 
Thailand (1956). 

Africa and Near East (12): 

(Rhodesia, Nyasaland, eéc.) Nigeria (1959). French West Africa. 
(Kenya-Uganda-Tanganyika.) South Africa (1957). Other Africa. 

Ghana-Liberia-Guinea. 

| 

| 


Egypt-Syria (1956). Turkey (1957). | Morocco (1959). 

Tran-Kuwait. Traq-Jordan, Tunis-(1958)-Libya (1958)-Sudan, 
Western Hemisphere (11): | 

Peru (1957)-Ecuador. Chile. | Venezuela. 

Brazil. | Colombia (1955). | Bolivia-Paraguay. 


Argentina (1957)-Uruguay. | 
| West Indies. Mexico. 
Central America. | Canada (1968). 


| 
| 
Europe (12): | 


*Yugoslavia (1958). *Poland (1959). Czechoslovakia. 
Finland-Sweden (1957) (Scan- | *France (1959). | Benelux (1957). 
dinavia). 

*Italy (1957). | *Germany (19659). Austria (1958). 


| Spain (1959)-( Portugal). | Greece (1957). 





*Pattern of annual coverage of different cities and/or fairs established. 
Notre.—Figures in parenthesis indicate last calendar year in which italicized country received a U.S, 
Trade Mission. 
BEGINNING OF PROGRAM 


Senator ELLeNpeER. I can see that. How long has this program 


been going on? 
Mr. Kearns. This has been since 1954. There have been 71 
missions up to date. 


Senator Exuenprer. What did you start off with? How much | 


money did you start off with? Do you remember? 


Mr. Kearns. No. 
Senator ELLENDER. Is there anything further you desire to add? 


Mr. Macy. Mr. Kearns, the appropriation to the Department of | 


Commerce, the first one, was $2,225,000, of which a part was used for 
the trade mission program. 
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Mr. Kearns. Do you know how much was for trade missions the 
first time? 

Mr. Macy. I do not know the exact figure. 

Senator ELLENDER. Put it in the record then. 

Mr. Kearns. We will put it in the record, what it has been each 
year. 
' (The statement referred to follows:) 


Cost or TrapE Mission Program By FiscaL YEAR 


| | 
| Direct obli- | Estimated 


} 
Fiscal year | gations | physical! | Total 
| facilities 
| 
| y | 
Ua tide anpacsdsihsnckdaneun cubsdecaenaaeebeaaaseasess) $112, 255 | $120, 000 | 2 $232, 255 
; | 272, 747 | 225, 000 | 497, 747 
336, 099 | 270, 000 606, 099 
279, 075 | 187, 000 | 466, 075 





| 581, 862 | Lote autapacutualieat 581, 862 


1 Prior to fiscal year 1959 these costs were budgeted and accounted for by Office of International Trade 
Fairs. 

? Partial year program. 

8 Esti »ated total for fiscal year. 


TRADE MISSION TO MEXICO 


Senator ELLENDER. Since its inception. I will be surprised if it has 
not grown as all others have. 

I notice that you include Mexico, but in the third column. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. When was the last time you had a trade mission 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Kearns. We never had one in Mexico. 

Senator ELLENDER. Never had one? 

Mr. Kearns. No. 

This is based on thoughtful consideration. It is subject to change, 
too. 

TRADE MISSIONS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


Senator ELLENDER. I know that. If I were you I would certainly 
concentrate on South America. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir; we will certainly give that every con- 
sideration. 

Senator ELLENDER. The people to the south are the ones we ought 
to try to work with. I have often said that if the wheels of industry 
are to turn at the present rate we are going to have to depend on them 
a good deal for raw materials. 

Mr. Kearns. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. The better the relationship you can create the 
better off we will be. 

Is there anything else? 


REPRESENTATION FUNDS 


Mr. Kearns. One other thing. The House action reduced the 
amount of representation funds that had been requested from $26,000 
to $10,000. I might point out in these two programs 
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Senator ELLENpDER. Is that money to be used by all of the trade 
missions? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Macy. And for trade fairs. 


Mr. Kearns. $14,000 of it will be used in trade fairs and $12,000 | 
in trade missions. ‘That is approximately $800 apiece for each trade | 


mission and approximately $1,000 apiece for each trade fair. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is that used for, to give cocktail parties? 

Mr. Kearns. I think very little of it would be used as you might 
call it for cocktails, if any. There is real need to entertain the leaders 
of these communities where you go. 

Senator ELLENDER. I think it ought to be the reverse. The leaders 
of those communities ought to be the ones to entertain us. We are 
doing a job for them. 

Mr. i oni. They look upon it both ways. 

Mr. Macy. They do. 

Mr. Kearns. They do a considerable amount of entertaining of 
our people but there is a limited amount of reciprocity that is incum- 
bent upon our people. Many of our people have done this out’of 
their own pockets and sometimes it becomes unduly burdensome. We 
believe $800 a mission that extends for 6 to 8 weeks 

Senator ELLENpDER. Is that what the House allowed you? 

Mr. Kearns. The House did not allow that. 

Senator ELLeENDER. They did not? 

Mr. Kearns. No,sir. Weask for the restoration of this representa- 
tion fund. 

Senator ELLENDER. The House excluded it altogether? 

Mr. Kearns. No; they cut it down to $10,000. We asked for 
$26,000 and they cut it to $10,000. 

Senator ELLENpDER. All right. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 

Senator ELtenpER. Thank you, Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


ARTISTIC AND ATHLETIC PRESENTATIONS 





‘ 


STATEMENT OF E. ALLAN LIGHTNER, JR., DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS; ACCOMPANIED BY SAXTON | 


BRADFORD, DEPUTY SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY; 
WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, ACTING DEPUTY BUDGET AND FINANCE 
OFFICER; JAMES F. MAGDANZ, DIRECTOR, CULTURAL PRESEN- 
TATIONS STAFF, BUREAU OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; H. FRANKLIN 
IRWIN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, CULTURAL PRESENTATIONS STAFF, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS ; REINHOLD H. ALLWARDT, BUDGET 
ANALYST, CULTURAL PRESENTATIONS STAFF, BUREAU OF 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS; AND AUSTIN M. NISONGER, BUDGET EX. | 


AMINER 


House ALLOWANCE 


Senator ELLenpER. The Stete Department is next. 

For cultural activities the budget estimate is $2,800,000. ‘The 
House gave you $2,415,000, and you are requesting restoration of 
$385,000. 
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Will you proceed and justify that reclama. 

Mr. Licutner. I waedea the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to 
present it. 

Senator ELnENpER. Have you a list of what you will eliminate if 
you do not get the $385,000? 

Mr. Licutner. To tell you very briefly, sir 

Senator ELLENDER. Proceed. 

Mr. LicutNER. Were we not given the $385,000 we asked to be 
restored, we estimate that this would result in our not being able to 
send out to very key areas six different projects that we feel important 
to send out during the next year. 

Senator ELuenpsER. I have noticed that the House cut out the 
amount for a dance group. Do you want that restored? 

Mr. Licutner. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator ELuenprrR. In the case of other musical groups, the House 
has allowed you $357,222. What will happen to those groups? 

Mr. Licutner. Sir, if the total of $385,000 is not restored, there 
are six groups that we would have to delete. Three of those are in 
the Iron Curtain countries. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why would you delete groups destined for the 
Iron Curtain countries? As I have contended, I believe, and I think 
Mr. Allen will bear me out, that we should use all means to exert some 
influence on the people behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Licutner. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I am glad you will have that fair in Moscow. 
We can get beneficial results from money spent there. But on the 
contrary the House cuts and instead of utilizing the money where it 
will do the most good——— 

Mr. Ligutner. Well, sir, our reason—— 

Senator ELLENDER. You make cuts where I believe it will do the 
most good. 





INCREASED PROGRAM 


Mr. Ligutner. May I speak to that? Our purpose here in asking 
this increase is to do a more effective job in the Eastern European 
countries and in Africa. Only during the last few years have these 
new opportunities for us been emerging. But in order to go into those 
areas we have had to use funds that were earmarked for other areas in 
the world. In short, we have to rob Peter to pay Paul. The money 
we had for Eastern Europe and Africa has been obtained only by 
sacrificing our program activities in other important areas. It is 
therefore most important, we feel, to obtain this additional money in 
order to do what we agree with you thoroughly we must do in Eastern 
Europe, and in Africa, but not at the sacrifice of Latin America, the 
Far East, and Near East. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. The point I am making is that after the cut is 
made by the House you reshuffle your programs and apply the cuts 
which, in my humble opinion, have the highest priority. 

All of this is to foster better relationships, is it not? 

Mr. Magpanz. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. It strikes me that where efforts ought to be 
made is behind the Iron Curtain, not in France and England. Those 
people are supposed to be our friends. 

Mr. Maapanz. I think, sir, the reason for showing these so-called 
cuts in the Eastern Europe and African areas is because they are 
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newly emergent opportunities. The program started in 1954. We 
had roughly two and a quarter million dollars. This was for all areas 
except Eastern Europe, which was not then open to us, and Africa, 
which was not then open to us. What we do then is say that consid- 
ering that our previous program requirements still continue, the past 
program base, which remains virtually unchanged, should still apply 
basically to the area programs which were originally authorized by 
Congress and presented to Congress early in the program. Therefore, 
we are adding now Eastern Europe and the very critical African area 
as, in effect, new requirements. That is why we are highlighting 
these as the basis for our restoration request. I think there is no 
question, sir, that if the Congress in its wisdom says that we do not 
get this money, that we would have to go on with the past pattern of, 
as Mr. Lightner says, robbing Peter to pay Paul. But the patent 
undesirability of this in view of world conditions has led us to request 
the restoration and put the Eastern European and African programs 
on a par with the other programs. 


COUNTRIES PROGRAMED 
Senator ELLENDER. When you prepared your budget of $2,689,815, 
you had a list of the countries wherein this would be spent? 
Mr. Maapanz. Yes, sir. 
Senator ELLENDER. Will you submit that list for the record? 
Mr. Maapanz. Yes, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


PROGRAM UNDER THE ORIGINAL REQUEST 


The program contemplated under the $2,689,815 request provides for the 
following schedule of attractions in the countries listed: 
Latin America (8 projects total) 

1. Orchestra.—Would be offered to all Latin American countries. Actual ap- 
pearances in several Central American Republies might be questionable due to 
staging difficulties for a large group. 

2. Three musical growps.—One of these groups would be offered for principally 
the Central American countries including the Caribbean Islands. <A_ second 
would be offered for principally the South American countries below Panama. 
Each of these two would be able to spend a reasonable amount of time in each 
country of appearance. The third group would cover a relatively more restricted 
schedule in appearances for the secondary cities in especially the larger of the 
Latin American Republics. This would include Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Chile, Argentina, and Brazil. 

3. Two individual artists.—These artists, probably a pianist and either a vocalist 
or violinist, would be offered to all posts in the Latin American area. While 
there might be some cities of duplication on the tours, the itinerary arrangements 
would be directed toward providing coverage for at least one of these artists in 
every country of Latin America. 

4. Two sports groups.—One sports group would be scheduled principally for 
Central America and the Caribbean Islands, while the other would be offered to 
posts south of Panama. 


Western Europe (2 projects total) 

1. Orchestra.—The orchestra would be offered to all posts in the Western 
European area. Since these posts generally oversubscribe the time available in 
an orchestra tour, selection of priority countries will be based on the jedgments of 
the Department of State and USIA advisers for Europe. 

2. Theatrical growp.—Scheduling of this group will be substantially the same as 
for the orchestra insofar as countries are concerned, but with an effort made to 
cover different cities within each country. 
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Depending on desires of the European posts, availability of the group, and costs, 
both of these projects may be replaced by a major tour by a topflight American 
musical comedy. 

Eastern Europe (6 projects total) 

1. Orchestra.—The orchestra would be offered to the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria. This would undoubtedly be an extension of 
the tour of the same orchestra used for the Western European program. 

2. One dance group.—This group would be offered to the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria. The strong emphasis placed 
on dance as an art form in many of these countries makes it particularly desirable 
that the United States show its own developments in the field of dance. American 
dance groups which have appeared in Poland previously in the course of this pro- 
gram would seem to indicate that another such project would be enthusiastically 
received. 

3. Musical group—The musical group would be offered in the same countries 
as the orchestra. Since the musical group is small and more mobile, however, it 
is contemplated that it would appear for shorter periods of time in a number of 
secondary cities in each country. 

4. One individual artist——-This project would be offered to all countries in 
Eastern Europe and would consist of a top-ranking American violinist or pianist. 
While some of the Eastern Europe countries may have heard of our rising younger 
American artists, they have to date had few opportunities to hear them in person. 
It is believed such an individual would make a significant impact in demonstrating 
American cultural achievements. 

5. Two sports groups.—These groups would be offered in all countries of the 
Eastern Europe circuit with a special effort to have their appearance coincide 
with scheduled athletic competitions, especially in the U.S.S.R., Poland, and 
Rumania. The Curtain countries rather uniformly stress the importance of 
sports, and one of the most markedly successful projects sent to these areas 
in the past was a major track and field group. Since the appeal of this type 
of activity is strongly centered in university and youth groups, it is considered 
highly desirable to demonstrate at firsthand American athletic prowess and create 
the opportunity for friendly youth-to-youth contacts. 

Far East (6 projects total) 

1. Orchestra.—The orchestra would be offered for appearances principally in 
Japan, the Philippines, Formosa, Korea, and perhaps Hongkong, and Singapore. 
Due to the size of the group and the limitations of staging facilities in other 
countries, this is not visualized as an areawide project. 

2. Theatrical group.—This project would be organized around a variety show 
concept and would be offered principally to Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Thailand, and Burma. The show emphasizes a series of nonsophisticated 
acts which have strong visual appeal and do not essentially rely on language or an 
understanding of western musical forms. 

3. Musical group.—This group, probably a jazz group, would be offered to most 
of the Far East countries, including Japan, the Philippines, Formosa, and Korea, 
where it will serve as a balancing contrast to the appearances of the symphony 
orchestra. In other countries of the Far East, jazz is the most acceptable type of 
western musical presentation, especially among students and youth groups. 

4, Three individual artists —One of these would be a top-ranking American 
pianist for Japan, the Philippines, Formosa, Korea, and perhaps Hong Kong and 
Singapore. In other areas of the Far East lack of concert pianos and apprecia- 
tion for this type of project serve as limiting factors. The other two individual 
artists would be of a more popular type, principally for use in Laos, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, and Burma. These will probably be of the 
folk singer type, doing simple and easily understood folksongs and ballads. 


Near East (8 projects total) 


1. Two theatrical groups.—One of these would be an amateur dramatie group 
preferably from a U.S. college or university. It would present plays in English 
and concentrate on India, Pakistan, and Ceylon where knowledge of English 
among college and university students is widespread. The other theatrical group 
would be of the variety show type previously mentioned for the Far East. This 
show would not depend on knowledge of English or intimate familiarity with west- 
ern musical forms. 
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2. Two musical groups.—One would be a jazz group offered to all countries in 
the Near East. This project is designed for appeal especially to college and youth 
audiences. The other would be a topflight serious musical ensemble which would 
appear principally in Greece, Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, and Egypt. 

3. Individual artist—This would be a folk ballad singer who by virtue of his 
mobility and flexibility in terms of local staging conditions could appear in a num- 
ber of outlying cities in countries throughout the Middle East, but particularly in 
Iran, Pakistan, and India. 

4. Three athletic growps.—One group would be offered to Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran. Another would be principally for the Arab countries including Lebanon, 
Syria, and Egypt. The third would be principally for Pakistan, India, and 
Ceylon. 

Africa (5 projects total) 

1. Theatrical group.—This project would be a tour by an American marionette 
company portraying simple stories done on American themes and personalities, 
This group would play principally to college and university audiences and before 
community arts and dramatic societies. It would be offered to all countries in 
the African area, but principal emphasis would be on those countries south of the 
Sahara. 

2. Musical group.—This would be a jazz group to be offered to all countries in 
the African area. This group would be composed of top-ranking American jazz 
artists who have adapted certain African instruments to their arrangements and 
have borrowed certain African rhythms for their arrangements. It is believed 
this project would be most successful in demonstrating intercultural relationships 
within the framework of a common appreciation of music and jazz. 

3. Individual artist.—This individual artist would be an American folk song 
and ballad singer. This tour would be offered to all countries in the African area, 

4. Two sports groups.—One would be a field and track group which would be 
offered principally to Ghana, Nigeria, and Rhodesia. The other group would 
allow coverage of countries in north and east Africa and serve as a complement to 
the first group. These projects would have a special appeal to college and youth 
audiences and would capitalize on a growing sports consciousness among the 
African nations. 

PROGRAM CUT UNDER HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


If the House cut is not restored, the following tentatively planned six projects 
would be canceled from the above project list: 
Eastern Europe: 
The dance group 
The individual artist 
One of the two sports groups 
Africa: 
The musical group 
One of the two sports groups 
Near East: One of the two musical groups 
It is important to note that while these reductions are contemplated as coming 
principally from the Eastern Europe and African areas, the Department would in 
any event devote some 20 percent of the House allowance to programs in Eastern 
Europe and Africa. This represents $486,326, which is “‘borrowed”’ in effect from 
vital requirements elsewhere. The admitted importance of sending our programs 
into Eastern Europe and Africa should not result in the further sacrifice of pro- 
grams in the still vital areas of Latin America, the Near East, and the Far Kast. 
Depending on the actual costs of the illustrative programs presented to Congress, 
slightly more than the 20 percent contemplated for Eastern Europe and Africa 
under the House allowance might actually be spent if restoration is not granted, 
but the figures presented here represent the Department’s best estimate of equi- 
table distribution of total program at this time. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Macpanz. It makes a very tough choice to assign them, 
but 





Senator Extenper. I want to see the extent to which you are going 
to follow what I have been talking about. 
Mr. Maapanz. Yes, sir. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Last year, we spent $17 or $18 million for a fair 
in Belgium. If we spent half that amount in the countries behind the 
[ron Curtain I guarantee you we would have gotten more out of it. 
That is the point I am trying to make. 

Your reclama is in four categories. 

Mr. Maepanz. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. The cuts will be in other musical groups, dance 
groups, individual artists, and sports activities. 


SPORTS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Maapanz. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLEeNDER. Perhaps, you should increase the sports 
activities and cut out the dance groups. 

Mr. Maapanz. Well, sir, the pattern of the distribution of these 
activities in any country is designed to give a balance program. We 
agree fully that athletic activities are very important. They have a 
broad base of appeal, are extremely popular, and reach a large 
audience. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you not think the sports activities, will 
have more appeal than the dance groups? 

Mr. Magepanz. Not necessarily, sir. We think they are very 
important but that the others are, too, because obviously, the culture 
of any nation is not composed simply of one category of activity. We 
are proud of our athletic activities in the United States but we are 
also proud of our Metropolitan Opera, of our symphony orchestras, 
of our choral groups, and so on. The purpose of this program is to 
try to give the foreign audiences a better view of the whole America, 
not just the economic strength, or military might of America, but the 
whole America with its spiritual values as well. What we do in 
athletics, what we do in the field of dance, what we do in music, are 


allimportant. So our effort is directed toward what we believe to be a 
balanced program. 


BALANCED PROGRAM REQUIRED 


Mr. Ligutner. Always taking into account, Mr. Chairman, the 
audiences, the taste and the views of the people abroad. They, of 
course differ tremendously. Some of them are more impressed with 
one thing than another. We have to try, on the basis of the best 
advice we can get from our cultural attachés, from our embassies 
on the spot, to determine what is the best sort of thing to present, in 
order to convey this whole image that Mr. Magdanz was just talking 
about. In some cases a dance group is one of the things that makes 
the biggest impression. That is why we have it here. 

Senator ELLENDER. I see the House cut it out entirely. 

Mr. Magepanz. Yes, sir. But I think this again is our arbitrary 
choice, and this whole budget, as Mr. Kearns explained briefly, is 
illustrative. We think—— 

Senator ELLENDER. In your individual] artist program is that a 
single performer? 

Mr. Maapanz. Yes, sir. Someone like Eleanor Steber, a violinist, 
a great pianist. While we call them individual artists, a singer is 
obviously accompanied by an accompanist. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Are all of these performances free to the public? 

Mr. Magpanz. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you charge -an admission fee? 

Mr. Maapawnz. Our policy on this, sir, is that we try to obtain in 
each area where performances go on, the maximum revenues feasible. 
In certain European countries, for a symphony orchestra, the maximum 
revenues feasible are pretty substantial. They have a good ability 
to pay and they are used to paying for concerts. But in an under- 
developed country, in Latin America, or in the Far East obviously 
the ability to pay is very much reduced and there might be just a 
token kind of admission fee required. 


APPROPRIATED FUNDS ONLY USED 


Senator ELLeNpDER. In carrying out this program, do you use any 
funds other than those appropriated? Do you use any counterpart 
funds? 

Mr. Posner. No, sir, not directly. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why would that not be feasible? 

Mr. Maapanz. Sir, I can comment on that. 

Senator ELLENDER. You and then Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Maepanz. Right, sir. First, actually our problem is more 
that of disposing of local currencies than it is utilizing them. In 
other words, if we give a concert in Iran the revenues that are earned 


are- 





USE OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


Senator ELLENDER. Soft currencies. 

Mr. Maapanz. Yes.; in local currencies. We make a maximum 
effort to use, you see, those for internal travel, for the per diem of the 
company and for every other expense that we can. Now, to date we 
have been able to balance those out pretty much and use the currencies 
which we ourselves generate rather than adding to the U.S. stockpile 
of local currencies. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much do you figure you save in that way? 

Mr. Maapanz. Well, it saves dollars, sir. I do not think there 
is-—— 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand that but in proportion to the dol- 
lars we invest how much do you get back by way of counterpart funds? 

Mr. Magepanz. On a worldwide basis, sir, on all projects in any year 
I would say that probably somewhere between 15 and 20 percent. 

Senator ELtenpER. Of what? 

Mr. Macepanz. Of the entire expenses of the group. 

Senator ELLENDER. The entire expenses? 

Mr. Macpanz. This is balanced, of course. . Revenues are high in 
some areas. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. Macpanz. But they are almost unmeasurable in others, where 
we will all but have free performances. 

Senator ELLenpER. I presume, you concur in the statement. just 
made, Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. We have another arrangement that you might 
be interested in, Senator Ellender. We have an arrangement with the 
Agricultural Department. Wherever we go to an area where there is 
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an agricultural impact we cooperate with them and they supplement 
through local currencies the magnitude of our exhibit. So in many 
areas we do have the local currencies through an agricultural exhibit. 
And I can submit for the record how much that amounts to, but it has 
been very substantial in the past. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are any of these programs subsidized a full 
100. percent? I mean these private firms—that is under the State 
Department? 

Mr. Kearns. I am talking about the trade fairs. I am only 
interested in the trade fairs. 

Senator Dworsuak. | mean this entertainment. 

Mr. Maapanz. I think the closest we come to 100 percent subsidy, 
sir, is on our athletic groups. The local sponsors, in a foreign country 
may be able to pay only a portion of the local per diem and so this is a 
contribution in effect. But on athletic groups, our return is lower 
than on practically any other groups. 

Senator DworsHak. Only in a few cases would that be true? 

Mr. Maapanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lightner. Our expenses are less with athletic groups because 
almost all of them are amateurs, so we do not have the large salary 
expenses to pay. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 


MOSCOW FAIR 


Senator ELLENDER. Will any of these groups be sent to the Moscow 
Fair? 

Mr. Maapanz. For the fair; yes, sir. We have the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Senator ELLeENDER. They will be paid out of this appropriation? 

Mr. Maapanz. It is out of this money but I want to point out that 
it is really nothing that we did not intend to do anyway. In other 
words, with our regular exchange program with Russia, we had 
contemplated over a year ago, and actually before plans for the 
fair were firm, an exchange with the U.S.S.R. of a major symphony 
orchestra in 1959. When the fair came along it seemed desirable 
to have that orchestra in the context of the fair and therefore by some 
date juggling and itinerary shifting we were able with this one chunk 
of money, so to speak, to cover not only the regular exchange program 
but also have the orchestra appear in Moscow during the period of our 
national exhibition there. So this money is really riding two coattails. 
This is the extent of our program’s participation in the Moscow fair 
specificially. 

SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Senator ELLeNpER. I notice that in your 1959 program the San 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra received $3,000, while the Julliard 
School Orchestra got $95,000. Why the difference? 

Mr. Maapanz. Well, sir, the San Antonio Orchestra was only a 
3-day project. The Mexicans in Monterrey were setting up an inter- 
national cultural festival, and they appealed to the San Antonio 
Orchestra to come down and play in the context of that festival. 
The orchestra itself was able to raise a certain amount of money, 
but they were about $3,000 shy of getting down there so we assisted 
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them, whereas the tour of the Juilliard Orchestra was a protracted 
2-month tour in Europe. 

Senator ELLENDER. Are these students at Juilliard? 

Mr. Maapanz. This is the Juilliard Conservatory in New York, 
and they are all postgraduates, so to speak. Some people call them 
semiprofessional. Many of them actually play in our top orchestras 
in New York and Philadelphia. They are a cut above the amateur 
or community orchestra. 

Senator ELLenprr. Is there anything else you desire to add to 
your statement? 

Mr. Licurner. Yes, sir; I would like at some appropriate place to 
insert in the record this prepared statement that I have. 

Senator ELttenper. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


I welcome the opportunity to present for your consideration the fiscal year 
1960 budget request for the cultural presentations part of the President’s special 
international program, which sponsors foreign tours of outstanding American 
performing artists and athletes. 

This year’s request of $2,800,000, an increase of $385,000 over the fiscal year 
1959 appropriation, is the Department’s best estimate of the minimum amount 
necessary to carry on an effective program. An effective program requires 
maintaining the level in areas already being reached as well as an expansion 
into important new areas to which possibilities of access have developed recently. 
The House of Representatives has recommended an amount of $2,415,000 for 
the fiscal year 1960 cultural presentations operations. The Deparument of State 
considers it of the utmost importance to maintain and advance this program in 
accordance with plans based on its past experience and understanding of present 
opportunities and future possibilities, and it is therefore presenting here an 
urgent plea for a restoration by this committee of $385,000 in order to provide 
the entire amount originally requested—$2,800,000. 

The program is now in its fifth year of operation. In the Department’s view 
it has from the beginning made a notable contribution to our foreign policy 
aims. Through the outstanding performances of some of this country’s most 
distinguished artists and athletes, audiences in more than 500 cities in some 90 
countries have been able to judge for themselves the high caliber of American 
cultural achievement. Moreover, a great many foreign cultural leaders, per- 
formers, and others have met informally at social functions with the traveling 
American artists and have thus gained a deeper understanding of American ideals 
and purposes. 

The Department’s files abundantly testify to the success of this program 
wherever it has operated. With new politically important areas opening up, it 
is all the more necessary to take advantage of these opportunities. 

At the inception of this program in 1954, the eastern European countries 
permitted virtually no cultural communication with the free world. For different 
reasons a large part of the African Continent was almost as inaccessible. How- 
ever, policies and conditions in both these areas have been changing, and as 
conditions warranted the Department has sought to take advantage of the new 
opportunities by mounting a limited cultural presentations program in both 
areas. I am glad to report that to date the reactions have been significantly 
favorable. The fact is, however, the money we have had at our disposal for 
Eastern Europe and Africa was obtained only by sacrificing program activities 
in other important areas. This has resulted in inadequate programs for the 
areas suffering the reductions. 

While we are eager to take advantage of these opportunities in Eastern Europe 
and Africa, we cannot in good conscience do so at the expense of our programs 
in the rest of the world. The countries of Asia, of the Near East, and of Latin 
America continue to be crucial ones in world affairs. We must see that this 
program makes the maximum possible contribution in each of these areas. The 
appeal we have placed before you for $385,000 represents our eftort to fund 
programs for Eastern Europe and Africa without cutting important activities 
in other areas. 

The fiscal year 1960 recommendation of the House establishes a limitation of 
$15,000 on funds to be used for representation purposes in connection with Presi- 
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dent’s program cultural presentations to cover social functions arranged to in- 
troduce the artists to the local community. 

Our Foreign Service posts without exception attach great importance to the 
support given to program objectives by representational activities which are 
planned in conjunction with local appearances by artists and athletes. A social 
occasion such as a dinner, reception, or luncheon provides a unique opportunity 
for foreign cultural leaders to become acquainted with leading exponents of Amer- 
ican culture in a relaxed and informal atmosphere. The exchange of views and 
discussions on cultural achievements in their respective countries which arise 
spontaneously on such occasions give yet another important insight to foreigners 
of the vitality and richness of American life and of our genuine interest in the 
culture of other nations. To make such occasions possible the Department of 
State requests that the cut of $20,800 recommended by the House be restored so 
that the full amount of $35,800 originally asked can be made available. We 
regard this as the minimum amount with which representational functions of the 
most modest sort can be provided for the program envisioned for fiseal year 1960. 

It is my understanding that there is a question as to the effect of the House 
bill on the availability of prior year fund recoveries. In the opinion of the De- 

tment of State a change from the current no-year to an annual appropriation 
asis would result in both operational and planning difficulties and a loss of much- 
needed program resources. Current recoveries do not in fact indicate surplus or 
unneeded funds but usually result from economies in itinerary adjustments and 
transportation arrangements while a group is enroute. Full itineraries, especially 
on the longer tours, are not always known until the attraction has departed from 
the United States. Initial funding must be adequate to cover every possible 
itinerary appearance. Prior year recoveries are also affected by revenues from 
box office receipts, when the revenues exceed initial estimates. These estimates 
are conservative, as a matter of policy, in order to insure that the funds provided 
for the project are sufficient to cover all deficit costs. 

It should be noted that estimates of prior year recoveries are regularly presented 
by the Department in its annual budget estimates. As such, they are part of 
the regular planned program and subject to examination by the Congress. In 
the Department’s 1960 budget request, for example, a total program of $2,925,000 
is detailed with an indication that $125,000 of this amount is from estimated 

rior year recoveries. An appropriation request of $2,925,000, instead of the 
$2,800,000 now requested, would be necessary to finance the fiscal year 1960 
program if recoveries from prior years could not be utilized. 

It is the Department’s view that an annual appropriation base does not meet 
the peculiar needs of the cultural presentations program and would represent a 
serious loss of resources much needed in achieving the objectives of the program. 
In view of the wide variety of intangible factors requiring maximum flexibility in 
effective management, the Department hopes that the appropriation will remain 
“available until expended.” 
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PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 





Artistic and athletic presentations status of fiscal year 1958 and 1959 approved 
projects as of Apr. 30, 1959 


—.., 


Project | Date ap- | Amount 
| proved 


em 


Completed: 
Wayne University theater to India. _- i : ‘ July 25,1957 | $66,109. 42 





Track team to Paris and Bucharest--.....-.--.......----.-----.- .---| Sept. 5, 1957 3, 677. 41 
pe ED a Sept. 19, 1957 3, 000. 00 
Dave Brubeck___-- a - | Oct. 17,1957 45, 155. 85 
San Antonio Sy mphony Orchestra + seats Jakes seviduddeca kee Res! en peeee 3, 000. 00 
Julliard School Orchestra. - - abaotinn sdimmad oe eee ee Se 95, 000. 00 
Track and field team to Moscow__. ‘—: | Jan. 9,1958 | 43,790.79 
Catholic University theater group----- ed Taian Anos --| Jan. 23, 1958 97, 174, 34 
San Francisco Ballet to Near East_- Lah a at a2 ce ek om 283, 500. 00 
Tennis team to Near East............----.-.---- i ------------| Mar, 13, 1958 4, 400. 00 
Track team to Far East__-----. edi tell : anal em , 11, 308, 02 
Track team to Near East ; do-__. 8, 787.14 
Florida A. & M. University players. ----- 7. . ay itn do........| 68, 120.00 
Camilla Williams--------- 5 ig pind winced bu de Wag bsieis = pa denicketendes <cdeetle cen Saas | 14, 600.00 
Julliard String Quartet-_-....-..----- ; : ; ices al | 11,577.60 
Little Orchestra Society- }.....d0_......_| 289, 600.00 
Icelandic-American String Quartet -_- ; i : ‘ do | ‘1, 457.00 
Basketball team to U.S.S.R- , sivwnat (hii bene SOO aes zak) = 
Rowing crew to Moscow. __------------------- ae do 13, 300. 00 
Stanley Quartet. Peaeae as tie ‘ do 4, 819. 40 
Spoleto Festival -- ---- Sth hccaan actin i puna j Apr. 3,1958 30, 011.20 
Leqntyne Price -. oe $25 ‘ bi + ; git Apr. 17, 1958 | 1, 222, 00 
Jack Teagarden Se Sale lipid ands ; ; June 19,1958 | 102, 350.00 
Golden Gate Quartet- do | 69, 000. 00 
Gymnast team to Near East_....- pidalith ‘ July 24,1958 | 8, 996. 30 
Davis Cup Tennis Team swede nee ; ‘ am ...-| Feb. 12,1959 | 3, 800. 00 
Track team to Near East----- = 2 Mar. 19, 1959 12, 339. 00 
Presently on tour: 
National Symphony Orchestra --- i ..| Jan. 23,1958 | 238, 000.00 
Westminister Singers.--.....-...-.--- 2 ..---| Oct. 30,1958 | 175, 500.00 
Track team to Africa. _......--- cee epanis : -.-.---| Mar. 19,1959 | — 13, 160.00 
Future appearance: | | 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra_-.--..-_.--..--- .--| Jan. 23,1958 567, 000. 00 
| Se ee ee eee 4 éeen< June 19, 1958 | 154, 500. 00 
Ballets, U.S.A. ih ilaatiicasis alma ddidinin cnar~ian ea beoren~ heetenek MEMS TE a nnn 
Spoleto Festival.....---_- ne ca hier. ogee ee _.....| Feb. 12,1959 | 50,000.00 
Approved, subsequently canceled: 
NS ack nc nab bateaeybondds= cease = piawusiasacodeeh Me eee eeeesl 9, 086. 74 
I ti wn aceon obedient bien ake oe | 75, 000. 00 
Blanche Thebom- Sarrtieant napa aes <a ae eemvaducetun sadknedeeel do-. wal 2, 000. 00 
a pe eee ae pee pisniseki Jinsnc) eee | Gene 1, 000. 00 
Metropolitan Choir. --.........--------- ahve hing’ bios $5 ie een ee he ys | Mar. 13, 1958 | 52, 500. 00 
Chess player to Poland------ nlite eae : aeat Ky ----| Apr. 3, 1958 400. 00 


REPRESENTATION FUNDS 


Mr. Licutner. May I say that since my statement is going to be 
inserted in the record, I would like to state that in addition to the 
appeal for funds to mount these six additional projects, this $385,000 
appeal includes a small amount of $20,800 for representation, and 
I would like to join with Mr. Kearns in pointing out the importance 
of this restoration for our program. The objectives of this program 
are accomplished, as you know, in two ways. One is actual perform- 
ance from a platform before the public, but also most important is 
the impact these people who go abroad under this program make by 
their personal contact with their professional colleagues and members 
of the foreign cultural community. In view of the fact that these 
people so often are just in town on one-night stands, very briefly, the 
opportunities to get together and meet “with the other people are 
generally most effectively arranged through social functions. It is 
very diffic ult to weigh mathematic rally the results of this type of ac- 
tivity but it is unquestionable that it has an important bearing on the 
effectiveness of our whole program—having these people go abroad 
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for us as American ambassadors of good will, to meet with their 
foreign colleagues. We therefore ask for the restoration of $20,800, 
to the full requirement of $35,800. The House has given us a limi- 
tation of $15,000 which we feel is much too small. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Kearns, what percentage of the amount 
appropriated i is used for administrative purposes? 

Mr. Kearns. There is a total of $553,000, out of a request, a total 
request of 4.3 million, so that would be about 20 percent. 

Senator ELLENDER. Isn’t that high? 

Mr. Kearns. No, sir, I do not believe so. 

Senator ELLENDER. 20 percent. Is that paid to employees on the 
Washington level? 

Mr. Kearns. This is employees not only on the Washington level, 
but worldwide. The administration of the overall program and in- 
cludes the travel expenses back and forth and so forth, and in fact 
this is a considerable reduction over what it has been. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about the State Department? 

Mr. Macpanz. On ours, sir, our administrative expenses run 
around $175,000 on a total program of $2,600,000 for the current 
fiscal year. This would come to be around 7 percent. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why is yours so low, so much lower percentage- 
wise than the Commerce Department? 

Mr. Maapawz. Sir, I think there is a basic difference in the type of 
program. Our biggest costs are for transportation and salaries of the 
group. A symphony orchestra might well cost us $350,000 for an ex- 
tremely long tour, this tends to concentrate the administrative serv- 
ices that must be marshaled to get that group going. If we had that 
$350,000 all in a series of individual artists our administrative cost 
would increase because we would be handling more projects. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent do you use the employees at 
our embassies and consulates to negotiate your programs? 

Mr. Maapanz. Almost completely. 

Senator ELLenper. Mr. Kearns, do you use a percentage of the 
State Department to negotiate? 

Mr. Krarns. We do. 

Senator ELLENDER. Without any expense to you? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. I am sorry, Senator, but my figures before were 
wrong. It is 13 percent instead of 20 percent. 

Senator ELLeNprER. I thought it was high. 

Mr. Maapanz. You might be interested, as a followup on that last 
question of yours, that in ‘Latin Americ ‘a, We, in conjunction with the 
posts, have wor ked out a pattern whereby most of our attractions are 
now handled and sponsored locally by our binational centers. 

Senator ELLENDER. Sure. 

Mr. Magpanz. And this is another way we feel we get, so to speak, 
double mileage. We have a binational group as sponsor and, for their 
time and effort in putting on the show, hiring the hall, eetting out 
publicity, they get a small fee, a small percentage of the net profit, 
which helps them, you see, with their own local projects. So we feel 
we are getting double mileage. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is good cooperation. 
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Mr. Maepanz. It has worked very satisfactorily. 

Senator Jonnson. Mr. Allen, I notice you have an unobligated 
balance of $308,898 left in the amount provided for last year’s 
Brussel’s Fair. 

The House recommends you use $265,000 to help fund the various 
international programs scheduled for 1960. That is on page 418, 
Why cannot that be increased to say $300,000 next year? 

Mr. ALLEN. We could—and I think it could be. I must point out 
that the fair people tell me they are not absolutely certain exactly 
how much will be obligated, but they are keeping pretty close tab and 
feel confident it will be at least the $300,000. 


PRIVATE CONTRIBUTORS TO MOSCOW EXHIBITION 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Allen, will you please insert in the record a 
list of private contributors to the Moscow Exhibition. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

(The information referred to appears at the conclusion of the 
hearings.) 

Senator Jonnson. Are there any other statements or questions? 

We thank you gentlemen and we appreciate your being here very 
much. The subcommittee stands adjourned until this afternoon 
at 2 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m. the subcommittee recessed until 2 p.m. 
of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION (2 P.M., FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1959) 


MaxIMUM SEcurRITY PRISON 


STATEMENTS OF HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS; AND HON. KENNETH J. GRAY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


GENBPRAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hayden (presiding). The committee will be in order. 

First this afternoon we will be pleased to hear from Senator 
Douglas. 

Senator Dovetas. I appear before you, Mr. Chairman, in behalf 
of the items included on the floor of the House for $2 million fora 
maximum security prison. The Bureau of the Budget included a 
request for $9,875,000 in the budget which was submitted. The 
appropriation made on the floor of the House is only for $2 million. 

A committee of this body headed by Senator Hennings, which had 
studied the status of the Federal prisons, points out that Federal 
prisons are now overcrowded and that in particular the maximum 
security prisons are especially overcrowded, and their concluding 
recommendation, which was signed by every member of this com- 
mittee, both majority and minority, stated as follows: 

It is important that these agent institutions be relieved of these pressures by 
the construction of a maximum security institution for the confinement of serious 
escape risks, et cetera 


and Senator Hennings, who was chairman of the subcommittee, made 
a speech some days later in which he stated as follows: 
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I noted in my inspections the overcrowding of Bureau prison institutions at 
the end of 1958. These institutions, as a whole, were over 14 percent above 
capacity. Penitentiaries housing the most serious offenders were 24 percent 
above capacity. 

Senator Hruska, ranking minority member, stated, on page 19 of 
the report, as follows: 

A program for an additional youth guidance center and an institution for maxi- 
mum security are, in my opinion, adequately justified and the construction of such 
projects should go forward with a minimum of delay. 

I think it is worth while pointing out that the last maximum 
security prison constructed was, I believe, in Atlanta, in the twenties. 

As some members of the committee are well aware, a series of riots 
have broken out in State penitentiaries, at least four that I remember, 
and while no such riots have occurred as yet in the Federal peniten- 
tiaries, they may occur unless the overcrowding in the Federal peni- 
tentiaries is corrected; so I hope very much this item will be retained 
in the bill as it comes to the floor of the Senate. 

Now you may ask: ‘“‘What interest does Illinois have in this?” 


LOCATION OF PRISON 


Senator HaypEN. May I state to the Senator that we had testimony 
yesterday before this committee which resulted in a firm commitment 
from the Department of Justice that the prison would be located in 
Illinois. 

Senator Douatas. Yes. 

Senator JOHNSON (presiding). Wait a minute. I want to take 
exception to that. I have not heard any firm commitments. Who 
gave them to you? 

Senator HayprENn. I understood the Attorney General to say that. 

Senator Jonnson. No; the Attorney General did not. The Attor- 
ney General said first he would like to rely on the recommendation of 
Mr. Bennett on the prison, but he wanted to retain for himself some 
discretion until a decision was made, that he was inclined to follow 
the recommendation made by the committee headed by Potter Stew- 
art, the Supreme Court Justice, but he would not waive that discretion; 
and if Congress wanted to take it away from him they could, but as 
long as it was vested in him he was going to exercise it. 

Senator Haypren. I understood he had no objection to Congress 
taking that jurisdiction away, if they wanted to. 

Senator Jounson. I think that is right, but I do not think he made 
acommitment. I want it clear there is no doubt when they put the 
money in where this prison is to go. 

Senator Dovatas. I appreciate this comment and I do hope it is 
nailed down so tightly that the Attorney General will not be able to 
switch it to another State. 

Senator Jounson. As I say, I do not think he has given any evidence 
of an intention to do it, but he certainly retained the right to do it, 
according to his testimony. 

Senator Dovetas. I hope that right is taken away. 

You are probably acquainted with the procedure that Mr. Bennett 
followed in selecting a committee, in selecting a site. We have had 
4 preliminary survey made by people from his own bureau and then 
appointed this very eminent committee which examined all sites and 
recommended the site in the so-called Crab Orchard region in southern 

ois. 
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OWNERSHIP OF LAND \ 





Senator Bripces. Senator Douglas, do we understand correctly 
that the Government now owns this land? 

Senator DovuG.as. That is correct. 

Senator JoHNson. 1,100 acres of it. 

Senator Dove.tas. That is right. It owns a wide area of land, 

Senator Jonnson. Water and sewers, also. 

Senator Douetas. There have been three lakes constructed on this 
land. Water supply, water mains, and sewerage lines have been laid 
out because there were ordnance works here during the war, so that 
those facilities are already there. I am told that the initial invest- 
ment in water and sewerage facilities amounted to about half a million 
dollars, and this would have to be duplicated if the prison was located 
elsewhere, and if you had started from scratch. 

Now, long before I knew that southern Illinois was to be selected, | 
I met Mr. Bennett on a social occasion, and he was describing the 
qualification which he wanted this committee to consider. 

He wanted the prison to be sufficiently isolated so that there could 
be maximum security, yet within striking distance of a cultural center, | 
so that the State will not feel it is isolated, and Crab Orchard is about 
100 miles from St. Louis, which is one of the great cultural centers of | 
the country, so that I think a good staff can be retained at this spot | | 
and the expense reduced. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION | 


It so happens this is one of the areas in the country which has the 
highest volume of unemployment. It is primarily a coal mining 


region. The coal mines have been hit very severely by the substi- I 
tution of other fuels and by mechanization, so that whe reas in the {  ¢ 
State of Illinois 25 years ago we had 80,000 coal miners today we | 4 
have about 12,000 and the burden of unemployment has fallen most 
heavily upon these counties— Williamson, Franklin, Saline, and Perry. n 

So that since all other factors are in favor of this location, the con- n 
struction of such a prison would give added work and the permanent | jj 
staff could, in part, be drawn from people in this locality and it would a 
give a distinct boost to the economy of the region as well. d 

Now, I hope, as I say, very much that this appropriation may be | 
retained. of 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Senator Douglas. We D 
appreciate your interest in this matter. 

Yesterday we received testimony on it from the Governme nt wit- Wi 
nesses and from the very able Congressman in whose district I think be 
the prison will be located, Congressman Gray, and also your colleague, | _ pr 
Congressman O’Brien, came over and made representations to us, the Wi 
minority leader, and there seems to be general agreement amongst all th 
groups, ‘both leg islative and exect utive, that. it presently is neede d, and rec 


if one is to be built this is perhaps the best location for it. 

Now, I think the only question left to determine is how much 
money to appropriate to start it. I hope we can get it started this 
year. | 

The House, by a vote of 266 to 133, under the leadership of Con- | ” 


gressman Gray and others, put it in the bill, and I am hopeful that ua 


the committee, the subcommittee, will do likewi ise. whi 
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Senator Dovauas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
if you should see fit to make provision in the bill that it is to be 
located in accordance with the recommendations of the Committee 
of the Bureau of Federal Prisons, that will be very helpful, too. 

Senator Jounson. Well, we have talked to the Attorney General’s 
people about it, and I have asked the minority leader to be prepared 
to either accept language of that type in our report or to be sure that 
the Department gives him adequate assurances on the matter. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Jounson. We thank you very much, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Dovatas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JoHnson. Our first witness is Henry King Stanford, 
President of Birmingham-Southern College. Mr. President, we are 
delighted to have you before the committee. Do you have a prepared 
statement? 

Mr. SiANnForp. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHNSON. We will be glad to have you proceed in your 
own way—and we welcome you to Washington. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HENRY KING STANFORD, PRESIDENT OF BIR- 
MINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE, REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sanrorp. I am Henry King Stanford, President of Birming- 
ham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala., and a member of the 
commission on legislation of the Association of American Colleges, 
which I am representing here today. | 

My association is, of course, well known to this committee as the 
national organization of colleges of liberal arts and sciences. Its 
membership of 775 colleges and universities within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States constitutes some 95 percent of all 
accredited liberal arts colleges and nearly two-thirds of all 4-year 
degree granting institutions in the country. 

Mr. Chairman, our association has had a rather consistent record 
of support for the international educational exchange program of the 
Department of State. 

For each of the last 4 years, either separately or in conjunction 
with other educational organizations, we have offered testimony 
before this committee in favor of increased appropriations for the 
program. Indeed, I should be almost ashamed to come before you 
with the same old story, were it not that the committee itself, and 
the U.S. Senate as a whole, has an equally consistent and even longer 
record of support for the program. 


RESOLUTION 


I should like to point out to you a resolution adopted by our 
association in Kansas City, Mo., last January. It runs as follows: 
Be it resolved that the Association of American Colleges, convinced that 


understanding among the nations is best fostered by person-to-person exchange, 
which makes possible the free flow of knowledge and of ideas, reaffirm its encour- 
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agement of international educational exchange programs for teachers, adminis. 
strators, and students. The association urges that Government appropriations | 
for this purpose be made as recommended by the U.S. Advisory Commission op 
educational exchange. 


QUOTATION FROM THE PRESIDENT | 


Now I should like to quote President Eisenhower for a minute 
and, really, we can find support for this position in no better words 
than his statements. 

The President had described such international exchange as— 


one of the most promising gateways for reaching our most sought-after goal— 
a just and lasting peace. 
President Eisenhower went on to say: | 


I know of no better single method of reaching mutual understanding than by | 
multiplying our international contacts through person-to-person diplomacy. 


And again: 
Mutual understanding is more than important—it is vital. 


We were therefore perplexed and dismayed to find no reflection of 
these sentiments in the President’s budgetary request. 





APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Two vears ago the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educationa! 
Exchange, the statutory body set up by the Congress to give expert 
advice on these matters, recommended an appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1958 of $35 million. Yet the administration’s request | 
for 1958 and for 1959 was less than two-thirds of that figure. 

Last August the Acting Secretary of State told the U.S. Advisory | 
Commission that— 

The Department’s estimate of its requirements for the international educational | 
exchange program for fiscal year 1960 should more nearly accord with the | 
Commission’s views as to the amount which should be allotted from Federal 
funds for this program. 


Senator Jonnson. What does that mean? 

Mr. StanFrorp. I thought it meant, when I read it, they were going | 
to recommend to the Congress that an appropriation in accord with 
the U.S. Advisory Commission’s recommendation, but apparently the | 
views of the State Department were overridden by a budgetary con- 


sideration. 
Senator Jounson. “Apparently.” Do you know that they were? 
Mr. Sranrorp. I think we are coming to a statement on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Senator Jonnson. The answer is “Yes, you do know’’? 

Mr. Stanrorp. I would say we would have to make a strong in- 
ference, and I believe there is justification for this inference. We have 
a letter from the State Department. 


1960 FISCAL YEAR REQUEST 


The appropriation actually requested for fiscal 1960 was $23,535,000, 
a figure that is not appreciably higher than the $23,100,000 finally ap- 
propriated for the current year, and indeed represents a reduction in | 
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the program when allowance is made for authorized pay raises and 
for the inclusion of activities not covered by the appropriation for 
1959. No wonder that the U.S. Advisory Commission in its 21st 
semiannual report to the Congress, publicly expressed its deep dis- 
appointment. 

Then, in spite of the earnest appeal made in testimony by my as- 
sociation, the House of Representatives went the administration one 
better by cutting the appropriation down by $735,000, to $22,800,000. 

A stated in the House committee’s own report, even without any 
of the adjustments I have just mentioned, this figure represents a 
reduction of $300,000 by comparison with the appropriation for 1959. 

Both the House of Representatives and the State Department now 
argue that the deficiency of dollar appropriations is compensated for 
by the availability for their sources of unappropriated foreign cur- 
rencies. 

ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


But, even if it were true that foreign currencies were completely 
interchangeable with dollars for the purposes of this program, the 
total funds available for the program would still be inadequate. All 
the additional sums in foreign currency cited in the House report add 
up to less than $7,500,000. If this sum be added to the $22,800,000 
which the House of Representatives proposes to appropriate, the total 
is still half a million dollars short of the appropriation voted by the 
Senate for 1959. 

We find it hard to escape the conclusion that these attempts to 
argue that the program will not suffer are afterthoughts aimed at 
offering some kind of justification for decisions taken on grounds that 
have nothing to do with the merits of the program. In the words of 
my Commission’s annual report to the association, 
we are gravely disturbed by the possibility that policies of vital consequence for 
the national welfare may be subordinated to purely fiscal considerations. 


POLICY OF BALANCED BUDGET 


Now I am coming to the point you raised. Indeed the association 
was expressly told in a recent letter from the State Department that 
the absence from the 1960 budget of any increase in the dollar appro- 
priations for the exchange program is in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s policy of a balanced budget for 1960. 

Senator Jounson. That is the problem here. The Senate appro- 
priated $30 million, did they not, last year? 

Mr. STanrorp. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Jounson. Now your problem had not been with the Senate? 

Mr. Stanrorp. No; it has not. 

Senator Jonnson. The Senate cannot do this thing alone, and you 
have the House of Representatives and apparently the Budget 
Director and the President and the State Department. It looks to 
me like you have already made a sale here, but that you have some 
business with other people. 

Mr. Stanrorp. We certainly have and we appreciate the report 
which the Senate has consistently given to this program. 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Senator Bripars. Did vou testify before the House? 

Mr. Stanrorp. Yes—I did not personally, but the association was 
present, represented by President Stevenson of Oberlin College. 

Senator Jonnson. We put it in last year. We did our best. [ 
think it is one of the best programs we have. I am a realist. I am 
used to getting on first base and never getting around. You do not 
score that way, if you cannot get it across. 

The State Department is strong for it, but they cannot get it in 
the budget. The President is strong for it, but it is not in the budget 
and the budget has been getting its way these days. If it is not in 
the budget, the House of Representatives is not going along, so it 
does not do us much good to put it in something and then halfway 
up to Congress have to take it out and, if we did not take it out, it 
would not be in accord with the President’s program and we would 
be called “budget busters.” 

Mr. Stanrorp. We were hopeful you might be persuasive in con- 
ference with the House. 

I speak really from a sense of strong personal conviction about this, 
I was a foreign student myself some years ago and more recently [ 
was director of a technical assistance program in a foreign university 
and within the last 2 months I was in the Soviet Union, where I 
observed a pretty large number of Chinese, Egyptians, and Syrians, 
students, and that reminded me, the observation of. these students, 
of something the late Secretary Dulles pointed out— 


that the Communists have no doubts about the value of educational exchange. 


Neither do you, and neither do we. 

It is a fact that we feel that an appropriation something at the level 
of $30 million would be more adequate for this program. 

Senator Jounson. I had an article on my desk in which it implied 
the President favored exchanging hundred and even thousands of 
American students with Russian students, but I do not see anything 
like that reflected in these estimates, and that is what we have to be 
guided by in the final analysis, because they do have their inferences 
and I heartily agree with you this is a good program, and we made an 
attempt last year to swim upstream, but we found, in light of the 
President’s attitude and the State Department’s attitude, the Budget’s 
attitude, the House’s attitude, that the Hill is just too high. That is 
the problem. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS WITH SOVIET UNION 


Senator Bripces. Do I gather from what you say, that you feel we 
would gain from bringing ‘students from the Soviet Union over here 
and sending our own, or are you talking about the free countries for 
the purpose of achieving a better relationship with our allies? 

Mr. Stanrorp. I am not sure how much ean be accomplished with 
the Soviet Union. I think it should be tried because I think they are 
likely to send only those students that can be trusted abroad. 

While I was in Russia I talked with a young engineer who would 
like very much to come over to this country, but he said he had been 
questioned, and his visa had been refused or his passport had been 
refused by the Soviet authorities. 
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They will send only those on whom they can place their greater 
reliance, but I am thinking particularly of those countries which some- 
times we Say are ec onomically backward. I do not particularly like 
that phrase, but you know those countries that have received tech- 
nical assistance from us in the past. 

Senator Bripces. That is the way we view it. I think we gain 
where we exchange with people who enter the program sincerely. 
With them we have a chance to gain, but I do not think that we 
would get anyone from Russia unless they had been pretty well 
screened before they came. 

Mr. STanFrorpD. Even so, I would like to try it, even though there 
are these hazards or difficulties which may prevent it from being as 
successful as we should like. 

I was a student in Nazi Germany from 1936 to 1937 and I came 
away loathing the Nazi regime. It was utterly nauseating tome. I 
could see how it was polluting Heidelberg, a historic spot in the history 
of the development of the Western World, but even that short period 
in Nazi Germany prompted me to have a lasting desire for the German 
language, literature, and some friends who remained friends through 
the years, in spite of the war; and maybe that could happen to the 
Russians or some other students. 


INTEREST OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


American colleges and universities have no ax to grind. Our only 
interest in the program is the public interest as we see it. We are 
the first to recognize the perils of inflation and the need for proper 
economy in public administration. We know that from the purely 
viewpoint, educational exchange may seem a trivial item among the 
demands made on the Congress ; for the whole vast program of national 
defense and security. We ; realize that programs of obvious urgency, 
such as defense support, always tends to take priority over the pro- 
grams whose benefits seem distant and intangible, but we most ear- 
nestly believe that the international educational exchange program has 
a unique and indispensable part to play in the international policy of 
the United States. In the whole complex network of mutual aid, 
educational exchange is the only provision for future leaders in other 
countries to learn at firsthand about the United States and what we 
stand for. 

It is therefore no exaggeration to say that the success of our efforts 
to achieve “‘a just and lasting peace’? may turn upon this modest 
enterprise. 

Should we be wise to imperil it for the sake of supposed economies 
of a few million dollars in the budget for 1960? 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


In the words of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange: 


After a decade of accomplishment * * * the value of educational exchange 
in our relationships with other countries has been made clearly evident and if this 
value has been questioned by any responsible source, within or without Govern- 
ment, the Commission is unaware of it. There are few Government activities 
that enjoy such wide support from the agencies and media that reflect American 
publie opinion. 
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RECOMMENDED APPROPRIATION AMOUNT 


The Association of American Colleges does not feel competent to 
develop a precise budget for the international educational exchange 
program, but we believe that a dollar appropriation in the order of 
$30 million, as proposed by the Senate a year ago, would be reasonable, 

Senator Jonnson. We thank you so much. 

Mr. Stranrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


STATEMENT OF DR. LEV E. DOBRIANSKY, PROFESSOR AT GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY AND CHAIRMAN, UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Jounson. Doctor, you may present your statement for the 
record or you may deal with any portions you may care to, or in its 
entirety. 

Mr. Doxsriansky. Gentlemen, my name is Lev E. Dobriansky, 
professor of economics at Georgetown University, and I am also 
national chairman of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
which represents about 2% million Americans of Ukrainian background. 

I appreciate deeply the privilege of this opportunity to testify on 
the U.S. Information Agency. We support the budgetary request 
made by the USIA to establish new transmitters for Voice of America 
broadcasts to the non-Russian nations within the Soviet Union. 

Needless to say, many shortcomings and defects still continue to 
exist in the policy and operations of the USIA. 

Nevertheless, by reason of urgent circumstances, the requested 
funds should be appropriated with the specific intention of (1) re- 
dressing several blunderous changes recently effected in the Voice of 
America, as concerns our broadcasts to these vital and strategic areas 
in the U.S.S.R. and (2) expanding these broadcasts because of the 
internal satellite and captive status of these non-Russian nations. 

We offer the following reasons to support this position: 


RROADCASTS IN RUSSIAN OR ENGLISH 


(1) Strange as it may seem, last year some officials in the USIA 
and a related department concocted the bright idea of inducing the 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Ukrainians, Georgians, Armenians, 
Turkestani, and the Azerbaijani to listen to our broadcasts either in 
the language of their captor—namely, Russian—or in English. It was 
suggested that we imitate in this respect the British Broadcasting Co. 
When strong opposition to this project of alienating these truly natural 
allies developed both in the Congress and among private groups, the 
argument for curtailing broadcasts in the languages of these different 
peoples was shifted to the ground of transmitter shortages and lack of 
appropriations. 

Hearings on this subject were held by House Subcommittee on 
State Department Organization and Foreign Operations, and my own 
testimony appears in its ‘Review of U.S. Information Agency Opera- 


tions’? (Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1959, pp. 102-161). 


| 
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REDUCTION OF RALTIC- AND UKRAINIAN-LANGUAGE RROADCASTS 


Despite these hearings, on the basis of transmitter shortages, the 
Agency drastically reduced the Baltic- and Ukrainian-language broad- 
casts and eliminated entirely the Moselic Uzbek program to central 
Asia. 

Senator Bripces. May I interrupt you for just a moment? 

Is your reaction the same as mine, that if you force these people 
to listen to the language of their captor, the country that is in control, 
then you achieve just exactly the reverse of what you are trying to do? 

Mr. Dopriansky. I agree with you 100 percent, Senator. That 
was the reason we opposed this quite strongly last fall. 

Senator Brinces. I know you did. I just wanted to clarify this. 
I do not know who had the bright idea, but they are certainly playing 
into the hands of other people or are completely stupid—one or the 
other. 

Mr. Dospriansky. Well, I understand certain papers were prepared 
on this and a recommendation was made along these lines. 


NECESSITY OF ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


It appears now that the reestablishment and further improve- 
ment of these broadcasts are predicated on additional appropriations. 
In view of the established necessity of these appropriations, they 
should be made with the specification of the two aims cited above. 

(2) The dimension of activity suggested by the concept of the non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. is still little appreciated or even 
recognized by our Government or people. 

Probably in no field of economics or political science is there more 
confusion and basic misconception than that relating to the U.S.S.R. 

I might interject here that the preceding witness stated he was in 
Russia and yet he told me he was in Kiev, and had on occasion been in 
the Caucasus, which is certainly not in Russia proper, but in the non- 
Russian peripheral area of the U.S.S.R. 


BASIC FACTS ABOUT U.S.S.R. 


The incontrovertible facts that (a) over haif the population in the 
US.S.R. is non-Russian (6) almost half of the armed forces in the 
U.S.S.R. is non-Russian (c) the so-called Soviet economy is an empire 
economy thriving on rich captive resources, and (d) the history of 
every non-Russian nation in this substrate empire is, to present date, 
one of a struggle for national independence and freedom—these basic 
and determining facts continue to largely escape the understanding and 
imaginative thinking of our policymakers. 

Indeed, nowhere in our Government is any systematic and con- 
tinuous study being made of this non-Russian problem, which gnaws 
the very core of Moscow’s empire. 

We are told, for instance, to understand better the 100 million 
Russians, but we virtually ignore the even greater and more real need 
for understanding the 110 million non-Russians in the U.S.S.R. whose 
aspirations and histories are by far more affinite to our own traditions 
and whose unreliability for Moscow has been repeatedly attested to 
by countless Russians overseers. 
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To sustain and extend these aspirations in this peripheral areg 
closest to the very heart of the empire logically would seem to be the 
highest priority target of our psychological and other eiforts. 

Instead, our broadcasts to these non-Russian nations are grossly 
inadequate in scope and depth for the achievement of this logical end, 
an end that is capable of giving us the most powerful political leverage 
against the aggressions of Moscow’s cold war activity. 

For example, at present, there are no broadcasts to the 10 million 
Byelorussians or the 30 million Moslems in the U.S.S.R. 


“LANDS AND NATIONS IN THE U.S.S.R.”’ 


As a background to these observations, may I submit for the record 
this article on “Lands and Nations in the U.S.S.R.’’? 

Senator JoHnson. Yes, without objection. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


LANDS AND NATIONS IN THE U.S.S.R. 
By Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky (January 2, 1958) 


Dr. Dospriansky. There are basically two ways of treating the involved subjeet 
of “Lands and Nations in the U.S.S.R.”’ One is a detailed description of the geog- 
raphy, climate, and peoples of the Soviet Union, a sort of travelog winding up more 
often than none in a swamp of statistics and disconnected facts. For our purposes 
this would be too elementary an approach, accomplishing no more than perhaps a 
hundred visits to the Soviet Union and still not arriving at a fundamental knowl- 
edge and understanding of its lands and nations. Moreover, it would needlessly 
duplicate your own readings and add little to your existent familiarity with some 
of the broad and static features of this political entity. 

The second way of developing this subject is an institutional analysis of our 
object which ean show how the lands and nations came to be what they are in the 
present framework in order to grasp their significance for our actions in the 
present and for the future. It is an approach by which the lands and peoples are 
functionally understood in a working conception of historical movement that 
serves to furnish both background and perspective. As one cannot truly come to 
know a person by his surface appearance and transient utterances, so with socie- 
ties, empires, states, and nations it is sine qua non to perceive the background, 
the habits, the fibers of traditional force, the living past in the object of our eon- 
cern. Material resources are important, but peoples and nations which determine 
the level of resource are vastly more important. Indeed, the ultimate weapon 
is man, not what he devises. 

In applying this institutional analysis to the Soviet Union our aim is to arrive 
at a meaningful pattern of understanding, applicable and usable for action in 
the cold war, a hot war, and also in a period of reconstruction. At no cost to 
accuracy and objectivity, this compact analysis is admittedly adapted for national 
security policy consideration in scrupulous line with our own traditions. Among 
other things it will seek to provide an empirical basis for a single moral and political 


—— 


standard guiding and justifying our actions in both the Russian Communist En- 


pire and the free world. Primarily, this analysis is directed against the many 
grave misconceptions currently imprisoning the thoughts of numerous high-rank- 
ing people with regard to the Soviet Union. 


CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE SOVIET UNION 


Now what are these gross misconceptions upon which some presume to base our 
policies The first and foremost is that the U.S.S.R. is Russia. One may perhaps 
excuse the average journalist for notoriously perpetuating this myth and all the 
errors it entails, but it is clearly unpardonable for any responsible official to reveal 
his limitations by committing this basic error. Russia, the homeland of the 
Russian people, is no more coincident with the U.S.S.R. than the United States is 
with North America. A second misconception has the Soviet Union as a ‘‘nation," 
with a Soviet people, a Soviet society, a Soviet economy, and a Soviet political 
system. Here, too, the Soviet Union is no more a nation than was the British 
Empire, and whether many realize it or not, these monolithic terms, which readily 
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serve the semantic purpose of blurring the real, diverse, and distinctive elements 
in the Soviet Union, have for some time bee 0 the stock of Moscow’s te rminology 


for export. The true meaning of “‘soviet,’’ as a council of workers, is not even 
any longer recognizable. 
From these two main misconceptions many others evolve. For example, how 


often have you heard that the U.S.S -R. is like the United States, 
many nation: tlities and ethnic groups,’ ’ some 177 of them; or that, like the United 
States, the Soviet Union has its ‘ te ee e minoritic s, the G ret it Russians constitut- 
ing the majority’’; or that the U.S.S.R. is a “federal union” like ours, Byelorussia 
being a counterpart of Aiea eel etts or, as thee expert Mr. Kennan would have it, 
Ukraine a counterpart of Pennsylvania. These notions have as much real mean- 
ing as those harbored by many uncritical Americans only a decade ago that the 
C0: stitution of the U.S.5.R. is actually like ours and that in many respects the 
L.s.S.R. is a democracy like ours. T he vy bear as much validity in fact and histor y 
as the baseless assertions that ‘‘the Soviet Union was formed 40 years ago, 

“Kiev, Kharkov, Baku are Russian cities,” that ‘‘there are the Russian pe oples,” 
and that there is even a gross national product of the Soviet Union, which again 
suggests the fiction of a Soviet ni ition. 

The greatest part of anyone’s education is devoted to a proper and accurate 
identification of things and events. If an address or lecture contained re marks 
to the effect that the U nited States was formed in 1795 or that Warsaw or Helsinki 
is a Russian city, you would probably have prudent doubt about the interpreta- 
tions and judgment of the speaker. Doesn’t it follow with equal force of logic 
that if these misconceptions about the Soviet Union prevail, interpretations that 
follow wo only be accepted with similar doubt. In fact, as the Nazi experience in 
the U.S.S.R. well attests, plans and policies based on flagrant misconceptions 
invite galy disaster. Itisa truism that we cannot afford to misidentify the sources 
of the enemy. 

If these are the ruling misconceptions, then the importance of this institutional 
analysis becomes manifestly evident. It can be significant for every concourse of 
our national activity in relation to the U.S.S.R., be it diplomatic, military, eco- 
nomic, political, or psychological. Above all, the analysis penetrates at the very 
base of the Communist empire, indicating its strengths and weaknesses. Although 
admittedly there are several points of vulnerability and weakness in the Soviet 
Union—economic and sociologiec in character—the force of nationalism in the 
U.S.S.R. is, in my judgment, the most dangerous for Moscow; and this despite 
the shifting opinions of the late Admiral Stevens and others. Thus our analysis 

vannot be undertaken in the usual historical vacuum, captioned by such rhe torical 
vagaries and cliches as ‘‘the fight against communism and Marxism-Leninism.”’ 
For an understanding of lands and nations, history is vital and indispensable in 
order to stave off all sorts of institutional hiatuses and ideologie simplisms. In 
short, as the Russian scholar, Nicholas Berdyaev, rightly warns in his classwork 
on “The Origin of Russian Communism,” “It is particularly important for western 
minds to understand the national roots of Russian communism and the fact that 
it was Russian history which determined its limits and shaped its character. A 
knowledge of Marxism will not help in this.”’ 


‘‘a country of 


’ that 


THE INSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE U.S.S.R. 


With as much evidence that can be compressed into this lecture, let us then 
look into these roots, into this institutional background of the U.S.S.R. One of the 
most misleading illusions is that the Bolshevik Revolution represented a break with 
Russia’s past and uniquely initiated a new and dangerous society. It is the height 
of unrealism to believe that any such institutional hiatus is achievable in the evolu- 
tion of a social organism. The eminent Russian historian, Peter A. Struve, well 
points out that ‘‘The Roots of the Russian Revolution are deeply imbedded in 
certain basic facts and processes of Russian history.’’! In a perspective view down 
to the present, these processes can be basically summed up in three overall and 
predominant secular features: (1) imperial expansionism and conquest of nations, 
(2) totalitarian authoritarianism and tyranny, and (3) an institutionalized Messi- 
anism expressed in a variety of ideologies. 

Considering the first imposing feature of the Czarist past and the Communist 
present, probably no definition of it surpasses the one offered by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson on June 26, 1951, before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee: ‘Historically, the Russian state has had three great drives—to the west 
into Europe, to the south into the Middle East, and to the east into Asia. His- 





1“Social and Economic History of Russia,” Paris, 1952, Preface. 
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torically, also, the Russian state has displayed considerable caution in carrying 
out these drives * * * The Politburo has acted in the same way. It has car. 
ried on and built on the imperialist tradition. What it has added consists mainly 
of new weapons and new tactics * * * The ruling power in Moscow has long 
been an imperial power and now rules a greatly extended empire. This is the chal. 
lenge our foreign policy is required to meet. It is clear that this process of en. 
croachment and consolidation by which Russia has grown in the last 500 years 
from the Duchy of Muscovy to a vast empire has got to be stopped.”’ A glance 
at a political map covering this imperialist expansion to 1914 is sufficient for one 
to appreciate the old Russian saying, “Russia grows larger and larger.” 
Tolstoy put it this way: ‘Russia is the Continent and Europe its Peninsula,” 
A review of a condensed record of Russian imperialist expansion shows vividly 
that there really is nothing new in the drives of present-day Moscow. The three 
chief directions—west, south, and east—the frequency of wars and aggressions, 
the ‘‘eternal peace’’ gestures followed by broken treaties, constant meddling in 
the affairs of other states, the tactic of alternation—first west, then east, west, 
and then south—and the relentless conquest of nations form an unmistakable 
legacy for the heirs of the Czars. Fortunately American scholars are beginning 
to realize this. In one of the soundest books on this subject, Dinko Tomasic, in 
his work on “The Impact of Russian Culture on Soviet Communism”’ captures the 
meaning of this institutional foundation of the U.S.8.R. when in reference to 
“Expansion, greatness of the state, ideas of grandeur and Messianic ideas of world 
redemption or world domination,”’ he accurately concludes, ‘This tendency toward 
exhibitionism and ideas of greatness was manifested also in the glorification of 
Russia, and the belief in the sacredness of its exalted mission in the world.” 


CONDENSED ReEcorD oF RussIAN IMPERIALIST EXPANSION 
XV-XX CENTURIES 


1478: Ivan III, Grand Duke of Moscow, conquered free Republic of Novgorod 
the Great. 

1485: Conquered and annexed to Muscovy the Grand Principality of Tver. 

1492: Provoked first war with Lithuania for borderlands, ending in 1494. 

1499: Second war with Lithuania until 1503. 

1507: Basil III resumed war against Lithuania, concluding in 1508 an “eternal 
peace.”’ 

1510: Conquered and annexed Republic of Pskow. 

1512: Basil’s second war with Lithuania commenced and continued till 1522. 

1517: Moscow annexed independent Grand Principality of Ryazan. 

1552: Ivan IV (the Terrible) conquered the Tsarate of Kazan. 

1556: Conquered the Tsarate of Astrakhan. 

1558-61: Expansion through White Ruthenia to Latvia and conquest of Smolensk. 

1581: Ivan IV conquered Tsarate of Siberia and start of eastward expansion. 

1617: Under Romanov dynasty, Peace of Stolborvo and partition of Karelia be- 
tween Moscow and Sweden. 

1654: Alexis wars with Poland over Ukraine. 

1658: Moscow starts war against Ukraine. 

1667: Peace of Andrusiw and partition of Ukraine between Moscow and Poland, 

1687: Peter I wars with Turkey and the Khanate of Crimea. 

1696: Conquest of Asov. 

1700: (a) Treaty with Turkey and cession of Asov settled. 

(b) Peter wars with Sweden for the Baltic coast. 

1721: Peace of Nystadt with Sweden and acquisition of Latvia, Estonia, Inger- 
manland, and West Karelia. (1) Russia established. 

1722: Peter I began war with Persia. 

1723: Acquired western coast of Caspian Sea with Baku. 

1733: Empress Anna interferes in war of Polish Succession. 

1756: Russia interferes in war with Prussia, the Seven Years War. 

1769: Catherine II wars with Turkey for Black Sea coast. 

1772: Achieved first partition of Poland, with occupation of greater part of White 


Ruthenia. 
1774: Peace with Turkey, annexing Black Sea coast from the Don to the Bug and 


the Karbada. 
1775: Destroyed the semiindependent Ukrainian Military Republic. 
1783: Catherine annexed the Crimea. 


1787: Began second war with Turkey. 
1793: Second partition of Poland and occupation of Lithuania and Courland. 
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1799: Paul I interfered in war with France. 

1801: Annexed Georgia. 

1806: Alexander I began war with Turkey. 

1809: Sweden cedes whole of Finland and Aaland Islands. 

1812: Peace of Bukharest, cession of Bessarabia by Turkey. 

1813: Alexander wars with Persia. 

1816: Russia embarks on full conquest of Caucasus. 

1826: Nicholas I wars against Persia. 

1828: Peace of Turkmantschai, acquisition of Eriwan, etc., from Persia. 

1828: Nicholas began war with Turkey and continues to conquer Caucasus. 

1829: Peace of Adrianopolis, annexation of Danube Delta and Caucasian Black 
Sea coast. 

1853: Nicholas resumed war with Turkey (Crimean) and began conquest of 
Turkestan. 

1855: Alexander II completed conquest of Caucasus. 

1858: In Central Asia, conquest of Amur. 

1860: Annexation of Assuri. 

1868: Conquest of Samarkand and Bukhara. 

1875: Acquisition of Sakhalin. 

1877: War on Turkey. 

1878: Congress of Berlin, annexation of southern Bessarabia, Batum Kara. 

1898: Lease from China of Kwantung with Port Arthur and Dairen. 

1900: Occupation of Manchuria, 

1904: War with Japan; checked Russian ambitions in Korea, China, Tibet. 

1914: Russian conspiracy at Sarajevo; assassination of Archduke Ferdinand by 
Serbian student Princip, who was in Pan-Slav movement financed by St. 
Petersburg. 

1918: Soviet Russia attacks Ukraine, whose independence it recognized. 

1920: Attacks independent Georgia which it recognized. 

1922-23: Forced incorporation of these areas in ‘‘federal union’”’ of U.S.S.R. 

1939: Attack on Finland. 

1939: Attack on Poland. 

1940: Annexation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

1945-49: Moscow-centered empire encompasses Poland, Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
Hungary, Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria; satellite Yugoslavia; North 
Korea; mainland China; Mongolia. 

1950: Tibet. 

1954: North Vietnam. 

(Slides Nos. 6637-6642.) 

Now let us consider the second institutional basis of Russian communism, that 
of totalitarian authoritarianism and tyranny. Usually without defining what 
they mean, people ascribe to communism certain institutional forms which, sig- 
nificantly, are deeply rooted in the traditional Russian base of so-called Com- 
munist institutions. For policy and political action, the importance of grasping 
this institutional Russian continuum cannot be too strongly emphasized. With 
cnly differences in degree due to technology and bureaucratic skill, totalitarian 
authoritarianism and tyranny—by which are meant thought and act aimed at 
the subordination of institutions and persons to a centrally dictating will—are 
not the mutational product of any Communist innovation in ethnic Russia. 
They, too, have their firm roots and experience in the cumulative tradition of 
Russian institutions. 

Thus when one reads the reflections of de Tocqueville or the Journals of the 
Marquis de Custine, two able observers in the last century, one cannot but 
be impressed by the truth of this continuum. In his classic, ‘Democracy in 
America,’’ de Tocqueville observes: ‘‘The American struggles against the natural 
obstacles which oppose him; the adversaries of the Russian are men; the former 
eombats the wilderness and savage life; the latter, civilization with all its weapons 
and its arts; the conquests of the one are therefore gained by the plowshare; 
those of the other by the sword.”’ Supplementing this reflection today, one may 
add that there can be no greater danger to civilization that the combination of 
modern technology and a barbaric scheme of institutions as found in the U.S.S.R. 
As so vividly shown by de Custine, it is a traditional scheme supported by the 
submissiveness, servility, and humility of the beaten Russian masses whese wounds 
have been largely palliated by dreams of the deliverance of the entire world. 
Russian history is replete with many writers of the stature of Timofeiev and 
ov who have rebelled against this chronic submissiveness to authoritarian 
rule. 
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A systematic enumeration of the paramount institutional forms of traditional 
Russian totalitarianism will further demonstrate, except for degree and magni- 
tude, the substantial identity of these forms in the past and present. The first 
form is statism and all that it entails in the way of leader worship, state dominance, 
parasitical bureaucracy, policy of concessions and the like. The farflung import- 
ance of the state in the U.S.S.R. is self-evident. But what is not evident to 
many is the fact that statism has always been typical of Holy Mother Russia, 
At the head of Russia was the “God” anointed head of the state and empire, 
the tsar. For example, Peter I, in every major respect ‘the first Bolshevik,” 
could without restraint dismiss the Moscow patriarch and proclaim himself the 
“God anointed Head of the Greek Orthodox Church.”’ He and other tsars set 
the precedent of deification for Stalin later. State and personal worship, bu- 
reaucracy, class stratification, and unlimited power were the dominant char- 
acteristics then as now. Concessions and their reduction to the people were 
determined by the weakness and strength of the regimes then as now. In this 
century, for instance, Nicholas II, forced by defeat in the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1905 to grant a constitution and a parliament, soon quelled the revolution and 
by decree neutralized the Duma. 

How powerful the Russian institution of statism is can also be gleaned from the 
writings of Russians who oppose the present regime but not the power of Holy 
Mother Russia. As a fair example, Alexander Romanoff, Grand Duke of Russia, 
writes: “‘Could I, a product of an empire, an individual raised to believe in the 
impeccability of the state, still continue to denounce the present rulers of Russia? 
The answer was ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ * * * To remain loyal to Russia and to follow 
the example of the early Romanoff who has never thought themselves bigger than 
their empire meant to admit that the Soviet Government should be helped and 
not hindred in its experiment and to wish it would succeed where the Romanoffs 
had failed.”” 2. Alexander Kerensky wrote in 1943: ‘‘Russia, a geographical back- 
bone of history, should exist in all her strength and power no matter who or how 
he is ruling her. From this comes his (Miliukov’s testament for us; to be on 
watchful guard of Russia—no matter what her name is—absolutely, uncondition- 
ally, and to the last breath.’”’* These examples could be multiplied, including 
the Nacionalno-Trudovoy Soyuz—the Russian N.T.S. which, ironically enough, 
receives American aid. 

The second institutional form, economic collectivism and planning, is also not 
without deep roots in the Russian colossus. So-called communism has only 
magnified and refined collectivist economic instruments for more extensive state 
political control. The 5-year plans and economic crash programs have in essence 
nothing over similar crash programs initiated by Peter I. Lauded by the 
present Russian totalitarians as a ‘‘progressive empire builder,’’ Peter spared no 
costs either human or material, in the building of Petersburg and numerous 
industrial projects. In this century, on the eve of World War I, Nicholas II 
ordered his Minister of Commerce and Trade, Kriganovsky, to prepare a 5-year 
plan for state execution. 

This traditional collectivist mentality is observable also in Russian agriculture. 
The commune, known as the “mir,’’ institutionalized collective ownership of farm 
property and was managed by an elderman (starosta) who was appointed by the 
head of the local tsarist police. At the beginning of this century, under the 
Stolypin reforms which allowed peasants to leave the commune, only small num- 
bers in Russia did, and even some of these returned. In Ukraine however, as 
much as 50 percent of all peasant holdings were turned into privately owned farms 
by 1915. Thus, the transition from the ‘‘mir’’ to the kolkhoz or sovkhoz was an 
institutionally easy one. The Russian Narodniki or Populists envisioned this 
transition to complete socialist enterprise, and in the same 19th century the 
Russian writer, A. I. Hertzen, well perceived this collectivist nexus. 

To complete this institutional picture of the Russian continuum into the 
present, other dominant forms would include genocide and the Russification of 
conquered nations, censorship and the distortion of history, the Iron Curtain 
technique, the secret police, Siberian slave labor, anti-Semitism, the fraud of the 
Potemkin village, and diplomatic duplicity and fifth columns. These institu- 
tional forms are all compatible parts of a totalitarian whole and again, despite 
differences in degree, have their able precedents in the tradition. The record of 
genocide is long and extends back to the slaughter of the people of Novgorod, the 
fourth Eastern Slavic nation. The mass murder of the population of Baturyn 
under Peter I, the drowning of 10,000 Crimean Tartars in the Black Sea under 


2 Always a Grand Duke, pp. 130-131. 
3 Novy Zhurnal, No. V, 1943. 
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Catherine II, and the massacre of Polish revolutionaries and Ukrainian Catholics 
in the Kholmland under Nicholas I are just a few precedents to the crimes of 
Stalin and Khrushchev. ; jee 

The Russification programs under Stalin, in Turkestan, Ukraine, and elsewhere, 
continued the tsarist policies of banning books not in the Russian language, as 
under Peter I, and the many cultural suppressions under Alexander II in the last 
century. The same holds true for censorship and the distortion of history. 
When, for example, in 1863 the Tsarist Minister Valuev declared “There never 
was, is not, and never will be a Ukraine,” he gave eloquent expression to a policy of 
distortion and censorship which in different ways has characterized the Red regimes 
of Moscow. Prohibitions against traveling abroad and passports for travel 
within the empire presented a tsarist version of the Iron Curtain technique now 

racticed more severely by Red Moscow. As to the dreaded secret police, the 
MVD has its erstwhile predecessors in the tsar’s Okhrana and Ivan III’s Oprich- 
nina. Needless to say, Siberia and slave labor have a perennial Russian meaning 
which surely was not conceived by Communist ideology. So with anti_Semitism 
and the Potemkin villages, whether under Catherine II, Nicholas II, Stalin, or 
Khrushchev. 

When it comes to diplomacy, duplicity, and divisive conspiracy, the institutional 
approach provides deeper insights into the present than any abstractionist reliance 
on the principles of Leninism. The progress of Russian expansionism over the 
centuries has been largely based on these factors. To mention only the zigzag 
operations of Alexander I, his doublecross of the Western allies for Napoleon in 
the Treaty of Tilsit was a perfect model for Stalin’s doublecross for Hitler in 1939. 
Also, none of the countless violations of treaties by the Red tsars could improve 
upon Alexander’s violations of the Holy Alliance of 1814-15. Although pledged 
to police Europe in the maintenance of the status quo, he used the allianee as an 
umbrella for the instigation of Greek uprisings against Turkey. Alexander himself 
only perpetuated for his heirs a tradition set by Ivan III, Peter, and Catherine. 

o strike a note of irony here, let us see how Marx and Engels viewed the 
Russian menace in writings which are taboo in the Soviet Union. In an article 
on “The Foreign Policy of Rusian Czarism” (1890). Engels observed, ‘‘Once 
again stupid Europe was made a fool of; ezarism preached legitimacy to the princes 
and reactionaries, to the liberal Philistines it preached the liberation of oppressed 
peoples and enlightenment—and both believed it.”” How different is this today— 
peaceful coexistence for the West, arms for Asia and Africa; trade for the business 
interests, the inevitable “victory of socialism’”’ for the masses and so forth? In an 
article on ‘‘Poland’s European Mission” (1867), Marx strikes a familiar ring: “In 
the first place the policy of Russia is changeless, according to the admission of its 
official historian, the Muscovite Karamsin, but the polar star of its poliey—world 
domination—is a fixed star.” 

The tsars of the past sought such domination and employed all the tools of the 
trade, including fifth columns and ideologies. One could go back to the con- 
spiratorial fifth columns of Ivan III in his peaceful destruction of Novgorod in 
1478, but again let’s hear how Marx described it with reference to the Russian 
conspiracy in the Balkans, Austro-Hungary, and elsewhere. In the April 19, 
1953, issue of the New York Tribune, he wrote: ‘‘Hundreds of Russian agents 
perambulated Turkey, pointing out to the Greek Christians the orthodox Emperor 
as the head, the natural protector, and the ultimate liberator of the oppressed 
Eastern Church, and to the south Slavonians especially pointing out that same 
apaperor as the almighty ezar, who was sooner or later to unite all the branches 
f the great Slav race under one scepter, and to make them the ruling race of 
Europe.’”’ These deceptive ideologies of orthodoxy and pan_Slavism, now com- 
bined with so-called communism, still play their role in totalitarian Russian 
expansionism. 

inally, for our understanding of Russia and its people, the third institutional 
strand—Messianism as expressed by deceptive ideology—must be briefly con- 
sidered. Russian communism, as Berdyaev puts it, is the third form of Russian 
imperialism, the dominant preceding forms being the third Rome ideology and 
pan-Slavism. In each the Messianic elements of sacred mission, protection and 
liberation of other, the certain deliverance of the world, and the racist superiority 
of Russia to achieve these ends are present. They sanctify the conquest of 
nations and by pretext justify more conquests. This was so in the restricted 
civilized world of the 15th-18th centuries, in the more expanded world of the 
19th and early 20th century, and by virtue of technology and science, the com- 
plete world now. 
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The ideology of the third Rome commenced with Ivan III in the 15th century 
when he claimed the privileges of the Emperor of Constantinople, proclaimed 
Moscow the third Rome, and adopted the double-headed eagle. ‘Lhe ideology 
was formulated by the Pakovian Monk Philoteus who in 1524 wrote: ‘“‘All Chris. 
tian empires ended and were absorbed by one empire—that of our autocrat, in 
accordance with the prophetical books, the Russian tsardom. Two Romes have 
fallen, and the third exists; but there will be no fourth.” 

Serving the expansionist interests of Russia, this Messianic belief has lasted 
500 years, even into the present atheistic Russian Empire. Peter the Great 
exploited it before he named, for the first time, his imperial realm “Russia,” 
Fropaganda before the partitions of Poland by Catherine II claimed that her 
fellow orthodox had to be protected from Polish and Jesuit persecutions. ‘‘Pro- 
tection of fellow Christians” and ‘‘protection of the Holy Places and the orthodox” 
in Jerusalem preceded and sanctified the wars against Turkey. And in 1948 
on the occasion of the 500th anniversary of the independence of the Russian 
Church, Bishop Hermogen, rector of the Moscow Theological Academy, let it 
be known that the present Patriarchate of Moscow alone preserved the true 
Christian faith, not shared by either the Catholic or Protestant worlds. Clearly, 
this Messianistic expansionism not only continues yet in the third Rome form 
but also, and more importantly, has been channeled into the latest form of ma- 
terialistic millenarianism known as Russian communism. 

But in the tradition there was and still is another Messianic form, pan-Slavism, 
Here, too, it was a sacred mission, one of protection and liberation, and a means 
for world deliverance. The tsars proclaimed it their sacred duty to unify all 
Slav nations, and the constant wars in the Balkans ensued. It was also a sacred 
duty to hoist the Russian cross over the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and plant 
the Russian interests in the Near East. However, as Hans Kohn shows in his 
work on ‘‘Pan-Slavism: Its History and Ideology,’’ what started as pan-Slavism 
soon developed into pan-Russianism. Pushkin gave literary punch to this as 
all Slavic rivers had to run into the Russian sea. Nevertheless, this ideologic 
took was used in World Wars I and II; it reached our soil with the attempted 
American Slav Congress only a decade ago; and is being dangerously exploited 
by Khrushchev in the Soviet Union today. In words that could be readily 
adapted to so-called communism, Engels well observed that “in truth pan- 
Slavism is a smoke screen for world dominion, appearing in the cioak of a non- 
existent Slavic nationality; and therefore our worst enemy.” ¢ 

The new smoke screen for world dominion is the third Messianic form, com- 
munism. As a militant faith within the empire it vanished over 30 years ago 
with Lenin’s new economic policy and with the reintroduction of traditional modes 
of totalitarian rule supported by mass submissiveness. It never actually took 
hold in the non-Russian nations conquered by the Russian Bolshevik armies, 
As many had predicted—among them the Russian schoiar Hertzen—Russian 
communism quickly proved to be ‘Russian autocracy turned upside down.” 
Like the third Rome and pan-Slavist ideologies, it nevertheless continues to be 
a took for the empire. 

If this institutional analysis is correct, then romantic notions atout some 
institutional chasm between the submissive Russian masses and their Moscow 
regime, al out a powder keg of popular revolt in hussian proper, at out evolution 
to freedom through technical Russian education are dangerous illusions which 
could only t enefit the present heirs of a totalitarian tradition. “Psychologically,” 
as the late Father Walsh taught, ‘“‘the Russian people—upon whom the revolution 
is based and without whose acquiescence it could not have been launched or 80 
long sustained—have always revealed qualities of frustrated mysticism which 
inclines them to constant acceptance of contradictions and paradoxes.’’5 Let us 
now look at this revolution and how the pains of this frustrated mysticism laid the 
foundation, in terms of conquered lands and nations, for the threat confronting 
our own national existence today. 


THE RUSSIAN AND NON-RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1917 


In thinking atout our present policy it is extremely important to grasp the 
framework of essential events which occurred in 1917 and the period thereafter. 
First, an empire called Russia, and built in the course of nearly 500 years, was in 
dissolution and utter collapse. Like the demise of the Gttoman and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires, its fate appeared to ke sealed for good. Second, in that year 





4 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, the ‘‘Russian Meance to Europe,”’ p. 118. 
5 Edmund Walsh, ‘Total Empire,’’ p. 44. 
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there were three revolutions in the Empire, not just one. There were two revolu- 
tions on the soil of Russia itself and one vast revolution for national independence 
among the non-Russian nations in the collapsing Empire. What is called the 
Russian civil war was between the White Tsarist loyalists and the Red Bolshevik 
rebels: the revolution for national independence was fought by non-Russian 
patriots in the Baltic area, in Poland, in Ukraine, the Caucasus, and in Asia 

inst foreign Russian domination, whether White or Red. And third, at the 
time both the Russian Bolshevik revolution and the national non-Russian revolu- 
tion succeeded; the March Russian revolution with Kerensky failed. 

The failure of the first Russian revolution and Kerensky’s social democracy 
may be attributed to many proximate causes as, for example, Kerensky’s greater 
concern for the imperialist retention of Ukraine and the Caucasus than for the 
political entrenchment of his government against Bolshevik competition. The 
ultimate cause of this failure, however, rested in the conspicuous absence of any 
institutional environment for democratic function in Russia—a significant point 
for romanticists envisioning a spontaneous democratic Russia in the future. 
As now, there was no real middle class in Russia for Kerensky to build on, and 
the weight of the totalitarian past could not be easily set aside. Lenin, who a few 
years before never dreamed of ruling Russia, provided the controls that were in 
consonance with the institutional sinews of the long Russian tradition. Despite 
his expeditious coup, he had the broad support of the masses with promises of land, 
bread and peace. The politically contrived notion that the Russians were the 
first to ke victimized by Bolshevism is not supported by careful scholarship. 
In addition to Father Walsh and others, the Russian scholar George Fedetov, 
under whom | had the privilege of studying, wrote: ‘‘Moscow and Petersburg 
succembed easily to bolshevism * * * There must have been something in the 
Great Russian tradition that provided more food for bolshevism than the soil of 
the rest of the Empire: serfdom, the village commune, Tsarist autocracy.”’ ® 

The truth is that in the rest of the Empire the struggle was not only against 
bolshevism but also—even more so—against any form of Russian imperialism and 
colonialism. Decades before the full awakening of national consciousness in Asia 
and Africa, in the very bowels of the Russian Empire, popular movements for 
national self-determination and independence surged forth. Significantly, pas- 
sages from our own Declaration of Independence and the addresses of Lincoln 
and others were quoted to further inspire these movements; and with the announce- 
ment of Wilson’s doctrine of national self-determination, they bloomed into open 
revolution. In contrast to Tsarist bureaucrats and Kerensky Menshiviks, Lenin 
understood the full significance of these non-Russian liberation movements, 
Similar to what is going on today in Africa and Asia, even before the outbreak of 
World War I, the Russian Bolsheviks sought to exploit the good and morally 
principled cause of national self-determination and independence for their own 
nefarious ends. Bolshevik literature abounds with this appeal to the non-Russian 
nations. In essence it repeats Lenin’s writings on self-determination. As late as 
May 1917, Lenin stated that ‘‘If Finland, if Poland, if the Ukraine break away 
from Russia, there is nothing bad about that. * * * Anyone who says there is, 
isa chauvinist. No nation can be free if it oppresses other nations.” 

In 1917 and 1918, not only Finland, Poland, and Ukraine declared their inde- 

ndence and popularly determined themselves as sovereign states, but also 
ithuania, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, North Caucasia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, and Turkestan. Even within the territory of Russia, the Idel-Ural 
Republic was established among the Moslems in European Russia; the Far 
Eastern Republic was founded in what is now the Soviet Far East; and the millions 
of non-Russians and Russian ‘‘Siberyaks” in Siberia clamored for independence 
from Moscow. Many of these states—like Poland, Ukraine, Georgia, and 
Lithuania—were recognized not only by the new Soviet Russia—i.e. the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic—but also by Western Powers. Contrary to 
common misconceptions, there was no Soviet Union in this period; there was 
truly a Soviet Russia without a colonial empire, as shown on this map. 

But this state of affairs was not for long. If not in words, certainly in deeds, 
Lenin and the Russian Bolsheviks proved to be old-style Russian chauvinists, 
By familiar devices of divide and conquer, fifth column infiltration, and the setting 
up of puppet regimes, Red Moscow picked up the institutional threads of the 

ussian totalitarian tradition and began to weave its own colonial empire. In 
this first wave of Russian Communist imperialism, the newly independent coun- 
tries were invaded and conquered one by one until Trotsky’s Red armies were 


*The Russian Review, April 1953, p. 91. 
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stopped at the gates of Warsaw. Some, like Finland, Poland, and the Baltic 
nations, were fortunate to maintain their independence, thanks to western aid 
and the absorption of Russian energy in capturing the economically richer prizes 
of Ukraine, the Caucasus, and Turkestan. In map form the picture appeared 
thus, after this first chapter in the conquest of nations by Soviet Russia. 

This first series of conquests was made possible not only by the organization, 
armed might, and political devices of the Russian Communists but also by the 
ignorance of Wilson about the nature of the Russian Empire and on the part of 
others who supported materially the decadent Tsarist forces which likewise fought 
the independence movements. One could only contemplate how different the 
course of history might have been in our time, had the principle of national self- 
determination been supported for all nations in the Russian Empire. History 
has shown, instead, that these early conquests laid the foundation both for an 
empire called the Soviet Union and for future aggressions leading to an even more 
expanded empire. In 1922-24, as a response to the national feelings of its first 
captives, Moscow formed the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, a spurious 
voluntary federation concealing a prison of nations. With this empire and given 
its opportunities, Moscow was prepared for future, direct and indirect aggressions, 
as the following maps show. 


U.S.S.R.—MOSCOW’S PRIMARY EMPIRE 


For those concerned with policymaking, the factors of population, resources, 
economy, and so forth, in the Soviet Union should have more realistic meaning in 
this institutional context than is otherwise the case. Statistics and factual data, 
especially those provided in the monolithic categories of Moscow, do not and can- 
not speak for themselves. An uncritical acceptance of such monolithic data in 
fact tends to misrepresent the realities of the Soviet Union and to breed all sorts 
of misconceptions, not to say some unwarranted fears. Aggregate population 
figures, for example, have considerably less meaning than those required by our 
context. Aggregate resources are also less meaningful than the particular location 
of these resources. So with economic and other aggregates resting on untenable 
assumptions about the nature of the Soviet Union and serving to conceal important 
facts of economic colonialism, slave labor composition, occupational discrimina- 
tion, and a host of other inequities drawn along national lines. 

The determining fact is that the Soviet Union is not a monolith nor has it ever 
been. It is not a country or nation like the United States or France, nor is it a 
genuine federation of nations. Like its predecessor, the Tsarist Russian Empire, 
it is today Moscow’s primary empire, with worse totalitarian features, but also 
with the same multinational pressures. Let us not confuse the terms “nation” 
and “‘state.”’ Legalistically, the present empire may be viewed as a state, but its 
political structure is multinational; and at that consisting of relatively few 
nations. As we saw, the Baltic countries were absorbed into this state or empire, 
but this in itself did not extinguish the Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian nations, 
In fact, the criteria for what constitutes a nation, the integrating soul of a people— 
namely, common territory, descent, language, tradition, customs, history, and 
religion—are more applicable in number to such non-Russian nations as Georgia, 
Armenia, Ukraine, and Turkestan than they are to many newly independent 
nations in Asia and Africa, or even to our own country where the language, in 
common with several other nations, is English. These non-Russian nations in 
the U.S.S.R. have all these qualities that make up their individual national con- 
sciousness and their collective personalities, plus the indomitable will for national 
independence. 

Without our institutional understanding of the Soviet Union, the usual popula- 
tion figures and charts could be very misleading. This shows up in such inaccurate 
usages as “the national minorities” or ‘‘177 ethnic groups.”’ First, since we're 
dealing with estimates, there is real doubt that in the Soviet Union as a whole the 
Russians even constitute a majority. In fact, considering the dominant political 
position of Russia in the empire and the background to current statistics, there is 
every reason to believe that they are in the minority. Estimates on the basis of 
the empire census of 1897 show about 60 percent of non-Russians. Lenin himself 
held that “In Czarist Russia the Russians constituted 43 percent of the total 
population, i.e. a minority, while the non-Russian nationalities constituted 57 
percent.” In the present period, it is interesting to read in the standard textbook 
used in the U.S.S.R. ‘(Economic Geography of the U.S.S.R.” by Balzak and 
others) that “Particularly rapid is the natural increase of population among the 
formerly oppressed nationalities * * * their rate of natural increase surpassing 
considerably the average birthrate of the U.S.S.R. as a whole.” 
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There are many statistical tricks in padding figures for political purposes, as, 
for example, counting a person as a Russian because he knows the Russian lan- 
guage or making election districts larger to reduce the quantitative influence of 
non-Russians. However, as in the above case or in the careless disclosures of 
G. M. Chekalin in 1941, slips are made. With the aid of governmental demog- 
raphers, the Displaced Persons Commissions took an interest in this subject and 
on the basis of reasonable extrapolations of the 1939 census, showed in the following 
chart that of an estimated total population of 202 million, over 54 percent are 
non-Russians. 























Estimates 
| 

| Percent of 
| non- Russians 

Republic, region, or district Total Russian | Non-Russian| of total in 

| | republic, 

region, or 

| district 
Estimated population___.._.........-.--- 202,087,877 | 91,520,472 | 110, 567, 405 54.7 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic | | 

(RSFSR)..------- ees ic tse padagannes 114, 337, 428 83, 923,672 | 30, 413, 756 25.6 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic____----.--- 42, 272, 943 | 3, 889, 111 38, 383, 832 | 90.8 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. ----.-_- 10, 525, 511 757, 837 9, 767, 674 92.8 
Estonian Soviet Socialist Republie__..-.....-_- 1, 120, 000 91, 840 | 1, 028, 160 91.8 
Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic_-_...-...-_.-- 1, 950, 502 | 239, 912 | 1, 710, 590 87.7 
Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic_-_---._--- 3, 134, 070 78, 352 3, 055, 718 97.5 
Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic. --_-----_- Fe Pw eck ease ku cet 2, 321, 225 100.0 
Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic__--..-....-- ae. 4 ae | 3, 722, 252 100.0 
Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic. __-...._-_- SOL OU bac asineoxw niente | 1, 346, 709 100. 0 
Azerbaidzahn Soviet Socialist Republic_._.____! 3, 372, 794 327,161 | 3, 045, 633 90.3 
Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic__..._--_..-.__- 6, 458, 175 | 1, 272, 260 | 5, 185, 915 80.3 
Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic___........----- 6, 601, 619 369, 691 6, 231, 928 94.4 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic. ----....--- 1, 317, 693 98, 827 1, 218, 866 92.5 
Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic__.....---.-_- eo a 1, 560, 540 | 100. 0 
Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic__--__--- seamen 1, 533, 439 179, 412 1, 354, 027 | 88.3 
Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic_------ 512, 977 | 292, 397 | 220, 580 43.0 





Source: Displaced Persons Commission, Congressional Record, Oct. 17, 1951. 


It should be mentioned that soon after the release of this chart, in November 
1951, Beria sensitively denied its validity. Not only the overall percentages 
must have politically vexed him but also the breakdown which refute the mislead- 
ing notion of “177 ethnic groups.’”’ The non-Russian nations as represented by 
the non-Russian republics, with Turkestan combining the five central Asiatic 
republics, comprise alone about 80 percent of the total non-Russian population. 
This obviously leaves little for percentage distribution among the other so-called 
ethnic groups, most of which are tribes with no national character. In the event 
of the collapse of the empire, the problems will not be insoluble as Dr. Jessup 
and others suppose. Moreover, it is rather fuzzy thinking to regard any nation 
a “national minority’? by virtue of its absorption and captivity in the empire. 

The natural resources of the U.S.S.R. also assume more meaningful significance 
with the dimensions of our institutional analysis. In the 8% million square miles 
of this empire the most productive land, as you know, is in the oft-mentioned 
triangle from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea and into central Asia. Significantly, 
most of this area is located within the non-Russian homelands, notably Ukraine 
and its black earth region. For some time one of the great livestock countries 
of the world, Ukraine is the chief wheat-producing area and provides abundantly 
in sugar beets, oilseeds, and numerous other commodities. White Ruthenia is 
important agriculturally in flax, grain, and potatoes. There are fertile regions in 
the Caucasus and central Asia. In the Uzbek area of Turkestan are some of the 
finest cotton lands and in the Turkmen area, cotton, grain, and oilseeds are 
prominent. The colonial importance of these non-Russian areas for Moscow is 
quite evident. 

It is true that almost every significant mineral used in modern production is 
found in the U.S.S.R. However, to say that the empire is self-sufficient is as 
meaningless as the term “self-sufficiency’”’ is vague. But here, too, it is vitally 
important to note the location of some of these mineral resources. Iron ore, of 
all kinds and grades, is located in the Caucasus, Turkestan, the Far East and, as 
one of the most important sources, in the Krivoy Rog area of eastern Ukraine. 
For some time Ukraine was second to the United States in iron ore mining and 
doubled France, a leading European producer. In coal, the Donets Basin in 
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Ukraine, the Kuzbas in Turkestan, Georgia in the Caucasus rank among the 
greatest in the world. Among the largest oil centers in the world are the Baky 
in Azerbaijan, the “second Baku” in Turkestan where new oil finds requiring little 
refining have been made in the Fergana Valley. The largest manganese mines in 
the world are in Georgia which, along with Nikopol in Ukraine, supplies almost the 
entire output in the empire. About half of the copper, lead, and zine resources 
are in Turkestan where also bauxite, uranium, silver, the exportable item of 
chromium, and tungsten figure prominently. Many of these resources are found 
in the Caucasus where Azerbaijan is also rich in zine, sliver, gold, copper, and 
vanadium. The resource base of the over 30 million Moslems in this empire igs 
undoubtedly a firm one and should be considered, once we attain to the vision, 
in a general policy aimed at the entire Moslem world. 


THE NON-RUSSIAN CENTRIFUGE IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The Communist Djilas well points out that, “In the U.S.S.R. operations are 
not concerned with communism but are simultaneously concerned with the 
imperialism of the Great Russian-Soviet-state.”’ 7? Both Russian institutional 
totalitarianism and Russian imperialism have been fiercely resisted by the non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.8.R. The record is detailed by the decade for each 
of them. For the largest non-Russian nation, not only in the Soviet Union but 
also behind the European Iron Curtain, perhaps it suffices to quote William 
Henry Chamberlin who writes: ‘‘No people in Europe have a better fighting 
anti-Communist record than the Ukrainians.’”?& Their nationalist upsurges in 
the 1920’s, the famous Kharkiw trials of 1930, the politically manmade famine of 
1932-33—when the Russian satrap Kossior warned that “Ukrainian nationalism 
is our chief danger’’—the purges and the Vinnitsa massacre of the 1930’s, their 
mass desertions to the Germans followed by U.P.A. underground operations 
against both Russian and German totalitarianism in the 1940’s, their leadership 
of opposition in Vorkuta and elsewhere in the first half of this decade, al! these 
events and more signify an irrepressible will to reestablish the independence that 
was theirs in 1918. 

The non-Russian centrifuge in the U.S.S.R. has always existed, but it has gained 
not even the knowing understanding of our Government, no less various means of 
support. In sharp contrast, Moscow’s policy under Khrushchev has been shrewd 
and clever. At the 20th Congress of the CPSU he said that Stalin attempted to 
kill off 40 million Ukrainians and failed. His policy is different. He seeks to join 
them with a wide variety of favors and concessions under the semblance of 
Ukrainian independence. With no sympathetic ear in the West, Ukrainians and 
other non-Russians may well seek their freedom through other means than 
unrewarded self-sacrifice, and in the process we may stand to lose. Truly, the 
indifference of our policy in the cold war toward this non-Russian cenvrifuge 
hardly distinguishes itself from the nature of the German policy in the last hot 
war. ‘The steady flow of Ukrainian volunteers for the German forces we ignored. 
The millions of Ukrainians, who by themselves could have turned the scales in 
the east, were not onlv being left unused, but were actually being repulsed and 
disillusioned,’ writes Erich Kern in the best-selling ‘‘The Dance of Death.” 





U.S.8.R. LANDS AND NATIONS AND UNITED STATES 


Can we do anything about this The answer is emphatically yes. As this 
map indicates, we can conduct political warfare aimed at the very heart of the 
Russian Communist empire. It is impossible for us to realize the expansion of 
freedom in the world, and perhaps even to preserve existing freedoms, by giving 
the enemy the prime advantage of continually creating tensions on this side of 
the Iron Curtain. With minimum danger of precipitating any hot war, we can 
employ diplomatic, political, psychological, and cultural weapons in an area that 
is even more importent than the so-called satellite one. In the empire within 
an empire we can truly generate pressures for freedom by simultaneously pursuing 
these three goals: (1) real national self-determination and independence for all 
the non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union, (2) the advancement of decentralist 
Siberyak tendencies in the Asiatic sphere of the R.S.F.S.R. itself, and (3) the 
hope of genuine freedom to countless innocent Russians in an attempt to create 
and broaden a discernible rift between the Moscow Government and the under- 
lying Russian masses. 





7“The New Class,’ p. 178. 
* “The Ukrainian Quarterly,” 1950, v. VI, No. 1, p. 9. 
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This strategy of liberation through guided evolution confirms our own Great 
American Tradition. It offers us the long-awaited opportunity to follow a single 
moral and political standard of national self-determination and independence any- 
where in the world. It focuses world attention on the remaining and worst empire 
in history. Its expression alone would decimate the aims of such spectacles as 
the recent Asian-African Conference in Cairo by relentlessly working for the 
affirmative answer to the question posed in the New York Times editorial, ‘‘Mos- 
cow’s Glass House’’: ‘‘Is freedom any less the right of Latvians, Lithuanians, 
Estonians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Moldavians, Armenians, Georgians and 
the like than it is of those about whom the Cairo meeting pretends to be so 
solicitous?””® Whether we’ll sensibly work for this answer depends on our 
intelligent attitude toward the same problem that Marx recognized a century ago 
this decade, when he said, ‘‘They will have learned before that the idea of Russian 
diplomatic supremacy owes its efficiency to the imbecility and the timidity of the 
Western nations, and that the belief in Russia’s superior military power is hardly 
less a delusion. * * * There is only one way to deal with a power like Russia, 
and that is the fearless way.’’ 


ASIAN AND AFRICAN CONCEPT OF MOSCOW 


Mr. Dospriansky. (3) Our failure to capture the dominant spirit 
of these non-Russian nations accounts in the greatest measure for the 
extreme irony that in Asia and Africa today, Moscow, rather than we, 
is viewed as the main proponent of netional independence, anti- 
colonialism, and anti-imperialism. 

The one power that itself possesses a vastly extended empire, con- 
sisting of these internal satellites within the US.S.R., and also the 
external satellites in Europe and Asia, has by deception seized the role 
for which we, by tradition and spirituality, are best and honorably 


fitted. 


ARTICLE IN NEW YORK TIMES 


This situation is not only ironical but incredible and humiliating. 
Fortunately, some of our writers are beginning to grasp this. This 
article by C. L. Sulzberger on ‘‘Anticolonialism, Soviet Style,” in the 
New York Times, March 14, 1959, which I would like to insert as 
part of this testimony, is a constructive example. 

Senator JoHNson. Yes; without objection. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 14, 1959] 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





ANTICOLONIALISM, SOVIET STYLE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris, March 13.—One of the paradoxes of our time is that the greatest imperial 

_— in the Islamic world, Russia and China, still make so much propaganda 

eadway among the devoutly religious Arabs. From Iraq to Morocco agents of 
Moscow and Peiping have achieved deep political penetrations at the expense of 
Western prestige. 

Baghdad, since the recent unsuccessful putsch, seems to be drawing ever more 
closely to the U.S8.S.R. This has stimulated torrents of rage in Cairo and for the 
first time President Nasser has begun to excoriate communism. But he con- 
tinues to majntain excellent relations with the Kremlin and is in deep economic 
hock to its bloc. 

All across north Africa, with the sole exception of Tunisia, one finds Sino- 
Soviet influence gaining. The Algerian rebels looks increasingly to Red China. 
Their military gospel is essentially that laid down by Mao Tse-tung. This seems 
odd, for Mao is also the principal guerrilla tactician of the French Army against 
whom the rebels fight. And in Morocco, China’s status rises steadily. 


§ Dec. 30, 1957. 
10New York Tribune, Dec. 30, 1853. 
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The Russian and Chinese, wherever they maintain missions in the Arab world, 
draw heavily from their own Mohammedan minorities to furnish diplomats and 
technicians. But—and here the writer is indebted to Gerald F,. P. Dooher, 
chairman of the Council on Islamic Affairs’ Advisory Committee: 

“While the U.S.S.R. and Red China portray themselves to the free Moslem 
nations as champions of the various nationalist movements in Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, Oman, Aden, Iran, and Indonesia, they are, nevertheless, the harshest 
oppressors of the Moslem nationalist movements within their own empires. 

“The Moslem nationalist leaders of the free world who look to the Soviets and 
Red Chinese to be their champions seem to have forgotten all too quickly the 
Communist repression of nationalism among the Volga Tartars, the Bashkirs, the 
Azerbaijanis, the North Caucasians and the Central Asian Moslems such as the 
Uzbeks, the Turkmen, and the Tajiks, as well as the utter eradication of whole 
Moslem nations. 

“Tt is a provable fact that within the Soviet Union and Red China Moslem 
nationalities numbering over 75 million people are being kept in a position of 
second-class citizenship.’’ 

THE TURKMENIAN PURGE 


New confirmation of these charges, which are, unfortunately, not widely known 
in the Arab world, comes with information about a purge of Moslem Turkmen 
nationalists in the Soviet Turkmenian Republic. Both Babayev, First Secretary 
of the Turkmenian Communist Party, and Djurdjeva, Third Secretary, have been 
dismissed for assuming what is called an antiparty attitude. They are accused 
of a depraved policy of cadre promotion because they chose people not according 
to their political and businesslike capabilities but according to geographical origin, 

This, being interpreted from the turgid language of Marxism, means they were 
trying to gain equal rights for the Moslem Turkmenian majority in that Central 
Asian Republic. Babayev, a Turkman, had boasted that he had raised the pro- 

ortion of his compatriots in leading cadres of that region from 50 to 70 percent, 
yeading cadres means plum jobs. He claimed that national cadres, or Turkmen, 
were capable of the most difficult tasks. In other words, they were the equal of 
their European Russian overlords who comprise only one-fifth of the local popu- 
lation. 

For this he was discharged. He was said to have counterpoised native cadres 
to those of other nationalities. Translated from doubletalk this means he gave 
jobs Russians wanted to Turkmenians. This was unacceptable to Moscow, which 
still, beneath the facade of brotherhood, rules its Central Asian empire firmly, 

Thus we find Moscow (and Peiping) with one hand oppressing their Moslem 
minorities and with the other hand encouraging Islamic peoples to turn against 
the West as colonial oppressors. The democratic nations have not yet managed 
to coordinate their own policy in the regions affected and make the necessary 
rebuttals. As Tunisia’s President Bourguiba recently remarked to this writer: 

“‘While dictatorships such as Russia’s or China’s, which deny their people human 
rights, emerge as champions of anticolonial liberation, the countries where freedom 
prevails insist on appearing to oppose such liberation.” 


’ 
BORDERLANDS POLICY OF MUSCOVITES 


Mr. Dosriansky. While in our simplicity we continue to fight the 
ghosts of international communism, Soviet communism, and Marxian 
ideology, behind these smokescreens the Muscovites capably apply 
the borderlands’ policy of the past tyrants of Muscovy to surpass the 
imperialist and colonial successes of previous Czars. 

While people in this country, like the Overstreets, who profess to 
tell us ‘what we must know about communism” speak of a “‘strange 
new force,”’ ‘‘the strangest and most enigmatic in all history,’”’ Russian 
scholars themselves, like Berfyaev and others who concretely ex- 
perienced this force, long ago taught that Russian communism is the 
third form of Russian imperialism, the dominant preceding form: being 
the third Rome ideology and Pan-Slavism. 
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INCAPACITY TO COMPREHEND RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 


Actually, what is truly enigmatic is not Russia, but our trained 
incapacity to comprehend its imperialism and colonialism within the 
sMeahatic subterfuge known as the Soviet Union. 

In short, our further reverses in the necessarily incessant cold war— 
and there are many in the offing—will not be the result of any missile 
gap, space lag, fictitious overall economic competition from Moscow, 
or domestic inflation, all of which are really of subsidiary significance 
in the cold war context. Instead, they will be the direct result of a 
protracted misconception of the real nature of the enemy, his tradi- 
tional modes of conspiracy and diplomatic and political duplicity, 
and his centuries-long messianism. At the present time there is no 
separate and necessary autonomous agency in our Government 
specializing in the study of these supposedly new techniques of cold 
war activity, and, worse still, we have no apparatus to cope with them. 


NEGLECT OF NON-RUSSIAN NATIONS IN U.S.S.R. 


Our further reverses will also be the indirect result of our fantastic 
neglect of the non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. Most of them 
are the first victims of Red Russian totalitarian imperialism and, 
significantly, it is historically on the basis of their subjugation that 
the extensions of Moscow’s empire were and are made possible. 

The present state of USIA’s operations regarding the basic area of 
the U.S.S.R. in the main reflect this neglect. 

With your permission to submit this background material! into the 
record, I cannot stress too strongly your responsibility to bring about 
appropriate changes in this paramount respect. Our prudent and 
imaginative activity in this new dimension, the non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. stands to outvalue, and at far lesser cost, our missiles, 
our nuclear bombs, and other hardware, as concerns the insecurity of 
Muscovy in its traditional strides for world dominion. We are clearly 
unprepared to meet the challenges and requirements of conditions 
known as neither peace nor war. And with the declining importance 
of physical military deterrence, our survival as an independent 
nation will rest upon our ability to meet these conditions. 

Senator Jounson. We thank you, Doctor, very much. 

Mr. Dosriansky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Support ror USIA Funps 


STATEMENT OF RUSI NASAR (NATURALIZED AMERICAN OF 
TURKESTANIAN BACKGROUND) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Nasar, you may submit your statement for 
the record and you may deal with it in its entirety or you may deal 
with any portion you desire. 

Mr. Nasar. My name is Rusi Nasar. I came to this country in 
1951. Since then I am living here. I worked as a lecturer at the 
Columbia University. In the last 4 years I have been here in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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I would appreciate very much this opportunity of presenting my 
statement. 

The U.S. Government spends billions of dollars for defense. This 
money is spend mostly for truly military and economic needs. This 
is wise spending and nobody can oppose it. Nevertheless we must 
accept the view that the concentration of all efforts mostly on military 
and economic needs does not guarantee success of achieving our aims, 

We must pay proper attention to political and ideological activities 
in combating the Communists. 

Having a responsibility for these activities and for achieving proper 
results, the USIA must be given proper moneys. On the other hand, 
the USIA has to conduct its activities with necessary earnestness and 
not neglect important strategical and political areas of the world, 
Such an area is at present Turkestan, which embodies five Soviet 
Moslem Republics. 


HISTORY OF THE SITUATION 


The Voice of America first began to broadcast in the Uzbek language 
for Turkestan, the present Uzbek, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Turkmen, and 
Tadjik Soviet Socialist Republics, in June of 1951. 

However, this broadcasting was discontinued in September 1953, 
and the Turkestani Service of the VOA was liquidated. 

At that time the U.S. Information Agency declared that the above- 
mentioned service was liquidated as a result of a restricted budget. 

Two years later, in September of 1955, the USIA reinstated programs 
in the Uzbek language for the Turkestani Soviet Republics at its 
Munich Radio Center, and this was known as the Central Asian Sery- 
ice. These programs were abolished in September 1958. 

The USIA and VOA, this time, gave reasons for this liquidation as 
being based on the following: 

(a) Soviet jamming was heavy; the Uzbek programs were barel 
being received in Turkestan, and the radio audience was very anal 

(6) In order that an Uzbek program of high quality could be trans- 
mitted there is not a sufficient number of qualified cadres in the United 
States who speak the Uzbek language fluently. 

Thus, at the present time the Voice of America does not conduct 
broadcasts in the Uzbek language for Turkestan. 

The above-mentioned reasons are baseless: The decision to liquidate 
the Uzbek broadcasts for Turkestan can be considered a grave error 
insofar as a successful struggle in the cold war against communism is 
concerned. The aforementioned reasons, on the part of the USIA 
are unfounded and unjustified. 

This may be asserted by the following: 


STRATEGIC SIGNIFICANCE OF TURKESTAN 


(1) Turkestan (central Asia) is the heart of Asia and has an im- 
portant strategic significance. The Research Branch of the USIA 
itself commented on this in one of its published manuscripts, ‘The 
Sovietization of Central Asia.’ It stated in this work: 

The strategic heartland which opens out onto China and southeast Asia, India, 


Afghanistan, and Iran, where there is a struggle for national independence, has 
become the central issue of the century. 
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Page 1. In addition, Turkestan is very important from the political 
int of view. The well-known journalist, C. L. Sulzberger, wrote 
in the New York Times of May 23, 1952: 
This is the most delicate and weak region of the entire Soviet Empire. 
Sulzberger often expressed his ideas on this point in the Times. 
All the Western scholars who are acquainted with the Soviet Union 
and the East agree with these opinions in their published works. 
This is why it is considered a grave mistake to curtail propaganda 
activities for this area, partially on account of a restricted budget. 
With the abolishment of the Uzbek broadcasts at the Voice of 
America, the maximum economy to be gained for 1 year is $60,000 to 
$70,000. At the same time, there is much damage done insofar as 
the political losses are great. 


LIQUIDATION OF UZBEK LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


(2) The reason for the liquidation of the Uzbek language program, 
for the second time, in September 1958, can be seen as the following: 

(a) As is known, Moscow jams all Voice of America broadcasts on 
thesame level. Soviet jamming is done in the most heavily populated 
areas, in cities. The spheres of jamming points encompass 75 to 
100 kilometers. Beyond this point of 75 to 100 kilometers, away from 
from cities of heavily populated areas, it is possible to have reception 
in outlying regions such as villages, mountains, and the steppe. 

Turkestan covers a large territory. It has 3,967,900 square kilo- 
meters, with a population of 20,857,000, according to figures for April 
1956. More than 16 million of the population are native Turkestanis 
(Uzbek, Kasakh, Kirghiz, Turkmen, and Tadjik). 

The majority of them live in rural areas and distant from cities 
where jamming is not in effect. Also, the majority of radio receivers 
are owned by the rural populace. 


TOTAL RADIO RECEIVERS IN UZBEK U.S.S.R. 


For example, as of January 1, 1958, there were 879,000 radio 
receivers in the Uzbek U.S.S.R. alone, and of these sets, 520,000 were 
possessed by rural inhabitants. From the Bol’shaya Sovietskaya 
Ensiklopediya EZHEGODNIK—yearbook—for 1958, p. 174. 

And so this proves that the listening audience is not small—it is 
possible to assert that there are more listeners in this area than in other 
parts of the Soviet Union. 

Other confirmations that the Uzbek broadcasts were heard in 
Turkestan and that listeners had interest are the following: 

Soviet pilgrums who made the hadj to Mecca, Saudi Arabia, in 1954 
and in 1958 stated they had heard the programs. Visitors at the 
Brussels World Fair in 1958 from the Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan 
and Turkmenistan also spoke of hearing the programs. 

(6) Another reason which the USIA gives is that there are not in the 
United States qualified cadres who speak the Uzbek language well 
enough to broadcast a program of a high quality. This reason does 
not have any foundation whatever. It is obvious that the USIA is 
not familiar with the situation or simply ignores the facts. Actually, 
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at the present time in the United States there are American citizens 
with an Uzbek background as well as Uzbeks who are here as perma- 
nent residents, and who will soon acquire citizenship. 

Of these individuals there are some with a higher education and 
who have had journalistic experience, know Turkestan and its people 
well. Nearly all of them are post-World War II emigres. 


LANGUAGE QUALIFICATIONS OF PERSONNEL 


At the same time it must be noted that the USIA was never really 
interested in attracting these people to work. This is why nine people 
worked in the Turkestani Service when the Voice of America first 
opened the service in 1951—53 and why of these nine only four spoke 
the Uzbek language while the remaining five didn’t speak Uzbek at all, 
and they simply happened to obtain positions in the service while not 
having any real reason for working in the Turkestani Service. 

Such a mistake was again repeated in 1955—58 when the Voice of 
America organized the Central Asian Service in Munich, Germany, 

The USIA sent three American citizens to Munich for this work, 
one of them with a Persian-Kurdish background, chief of the Uzbek 
broadcasting, who did not speak Uzbek at all. Another was an 
American citizen with a north Caucasian background, as editor of the 
Uzbek program; he was not quite familiar with the language. The 
third was the producer and translator, an American citizen with a 
Tatar background, also ignorant of Uzbek. 

Naturally, in such a situation, it is impossible to have programs of a 
high quality. 

From this, it can be concluded that the USIA did not pay atten- 
tion to the question of improving the situation and employing qualified 
people in the supervisory positions. 

With the smallest effort, they could have acquired in this country 
such individuals. 

And so we see the baseless reasons for the liquidation of the Uzbek 
broadcasts. But this is in the past; we must avoid such mistakes in 
the future. 

[NECESSITY FOR REINSTITUTING BROADCASTS 


The political and strategic importance of Turkestan dictates the 
necessity of reinstituting the Uzbek language program in the Voice 
of America. Turkestan is the key point between the Soviet Union 
and the East. It was always closely tied with the rest of the Asian 
countries. The Moslem Turkestanis, in particular, have close ties 
with the rest of the Moslem world, ethnically, religiously, culturally, 
and historically. Peoples of the Moslem faith consider Samarkand 
as “one of the most important centers of Islamic culture,’ and 
Bukhara as “the center of Islamic power.” 

President Sukarno of Indonesia in 1956 paid a compliment to 
Turkestan by saying that Islamic civilization originated in Samarkand. 


IMPORTANCE OF TURKESTAN TO ISLAM 


The President of Egypt, Nasser, in characterizing the importance 
of Turkestan in the cultural development of Islam, said: 


Philosophers and foremost scholars like Biruni, Bukhari, and Al-kharazimi are 
the pride, not only of Uzbeks, but of the entire Islam world. 
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This situation has always been taken into account by the Com- 
munists. Lenin—and later Stalin—more than once emphasized the 
importance of Turkestan for their expansionist aims in Asia. This 
is why the present Kremlin rulers, in their struggle against Western 
influence in Asia and Africa, exploit Turkestan, and put it in first 
place as the place d’arme for their diverse actions in Asia and Africa. 
This is why Khrushchev twice, that is, at the time of the Suez crisis 
in October 1956, and during the crises in Lebanon and Iraq in 1958, 
threatened to send armed Moslem ‘volunteers’ to fight in the Near 
East. 

This is the reason why, in order to conquer the sympathy of the 
peoples of Asian and African countries, that he promotes the 
Turkestani Communists (and mostly Uzbeks), in the conducting of 
Soviet policy toward Asia and Africa. 


PROMOTION OF SOVIET-ASIAN POLICY 


We see at the present time such Uzbeks as N. Mukhitdinov, 
member and Secretary of the Presidium of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union; Sh. Rashidov, First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Uzbek SSR; M. Tursunzade, Chairman of the Soviet Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee; Mufti Z. Babakhanov, Chairman of the Moslem 
Spiritual Administration of Central Asia and Kazakhstan; K. 
Murtazayev, Secretary of the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Lenin Communist League of Youth; and many other Turkestanis 
being promoted to high positions for promoting Soviet-Asian policy. 

In addition, the Afro-Asian Writers Conference which took place in 
October of 1958 in Tashkent, the capital city of the Uzbek SSR, was 
not held by accident. The Soviet rulers considered what an effect 
would be made with the conference being held at Tashkent on dele- 
gates from the Afro-Asian intelligentsia. 

On the other hand, the people of Turkestan have never failed to 
fight against Soviet occupation and we note precisely that there was 
armed guerrilla fighting already beginning in 1918 and continuing until 
1934. After this, more than once there were revolts. 

Turkestan has always been a spot for clashes of antagonistic forces 
in the sphere of Soviet nationality policies. 


COMMUNIST PARTY PURGES 


The recent purges in the Communist Parties of Turkmenistan and 
Uzbekistan were conducted on this basis. 

The former First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Turkmen SSR, Babayev; and Durdiyeva, a secre- 
tary of the same party; and S. Kamalov, First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Uzbek SSR, and the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the Uzbek SSR, Mirzakhmedov, 
were all removed from their positions because they preferred to pro- 
mote native Communists to higher positions rather than Russians, 
and consequently, the latter were against this. 

This situation is exploited by anti-Communists in the free world 
in their struggle against communism. 

This is why the representatives of the free countries of Asia and 
Africa, at the time of the Bandung Conference in 1955, cited Turkestan 
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as an example of Soviet colonialism and imperialism. There is another 
fact illustrating the importance Turkestan has for the free African and 
Asian countries: In spite of the fact that not one Turkestani lives in 
the contemporary Republic of Indonesia, there was organized in 1956 
in Indonesia an anti-Communist organization, ‘“The Turkestani Liber- 
ation Movement.” 

The leader of this movement is the former Prime Minister of 
Indonesia, Muhamad Nasser, and he is the leader of the ‘““Masyumi” 
Party. 

The Turkestani people have always been very nationalistically and 
religiously inclined. ‘To hear a broadcast in their native language 
from the free world, and especially from America as the champion of 
liberty and freedom, incites them to keep their spirit alive and not 
to lose hope for gaining freedom. Thus, it is indispensable to reestab- 
lish the Uzbek language program in the Voice of America. 

This will be a big blow to the Soviet rule in Turkestan at the pres- 
ent time. The Kremlin rulers openly recognize this fact. 


SOVIET NATIONAL POLICY 


N. Mukhitdinov, one of the Kremlin rulers, who at the present time 
conducts Soviet nationality policy in the Soviet Union and also Soviet- 
Asian policy, declared at the recent 21st Party Congress: 

It is impossible to underestimate the decaying influence of imperialist propa” 
ganda which strives to restore and support in the conscience of individual back; 
wird peoples the remnants of capitalism. This is why the struggle with the pas 
rennants must be continually and strongly conducted, and especially with th® 
remnants of the nationalistic character (Fravda, Jan. 31, 1959). 

This is another proof of the necessity to reinstitute the Uzbek 
language program at the Voice of America. 


PROPOSAL TO REESTABLISH UZBEK LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


It is proposed to reestablish this program on the basis of the fol- 
lowing conceptions: 

(1) Of the non-Slavic peoples of the Soviet Union and of the Moslem 
peoples, the Uzbeks are the greatest in number. The numerical 
strength and the geographical position of the Uzbek people make it 
easy for them to play a leading part among the Turkestani people. 

Of all the nationalities in Soviet Central Asia, the Uzbeks have the 
strongest and most continuous state tradition. 

Kaxeskhs, Turkmens, and Kirghizes understand the Uzbek language, 
while the Tadjiks are a bilingual people—the majority of whom speak 
both Tadjik and Uzbek. 

(2) A broadcast in Uzbek would also be understood by people in 
the Uighur autonomous rayon (region) in Communist China—or 
former East Turkestan—the Uighur population of which is more than 
5 million. In addition, approximately 1 million Kazakhs, Uzbeks, 
and Kirghizes live in the Uighur autonomous rayon. Also, some edu- 
cated people of the Chinese province, Kansu, understand the old 
Uzbek literary language, which is Chagatay. 
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(3) The reestablishment of the Uzbek broadcast will encourage the 
opposition against communism in the whole Islamic world, since there 
are large Turkestani emigration centers, for example, in Afghanistan, 
where live nearly 1 million Uzbeks and 380,000 Turkmens. 

In Iran there are more than 290,000 Turkmans and Uzbeks; in 
Pakistan over 40,000 Uzbeks. There are approximately 65,000 Turk- 
estani emigrants in Turkey, the majority of whom are Uzbeks. 

Nearly 35,000 Turkestani emigrants live in Arab countries, and of 
this number, more than 20,000 are in Saudi Arabia, in such cities as 
Jidda, Mecca, Medina, and Taif, which are the main centers of the 
annual Moslem pilgrimage, or Hadj. 

(4) It must be taken into consideration that at the present time the 
Voice of America has no programs in the languages of any Soviet- 
Moslem peoples. The reinstitution of the Uzbek language broadcast, 
thus, will arouse the hopes of all other Moslem peoples within the 
Soviet orbit. 

(5) There is a sufficient number of qualified Uzbek cadres in the 
United States insofar as many are already American citizens, while 
the others have a status of permanent resident and will soon acquire 
citizenship. Coprsequently, it will be easy to organize a good staff of 
the Turkestani service. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very, very much. We enjoyed 
having you, and we appreciate your contribution. 


Wor.tpwipE BroancastinG System, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER S. LEMON, PRESIDENT 


House CoMMENT 


Senator HAYDEN (presiding). We have this provision in the House 
committee report: 

It is the committee’s opinion a strong and effective program can be carried out 
within the funds allowed, recognizing that in certain fields, such as radio and 
television, some increase may be justified; however, such increase should be funded 
from savings from programs of questionable value. One such area— 


and I assume that is an area of questionable value— 


where a savings expected is in the contract of WRUL Broadcasting Co., wherein 
$350,000 of the taxpayers money have been expended during the current fiscal 
year with very poor results. 

Surveys have been made and conducted by a contract by the U.S. Information 
Agency to prove this to be a fact. 


Now, please proceed. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lemmon. Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter S. Lemmon, and 
I am president of the World Wide Broadcasting System, Inc., which 
is the licensee of International Radio Station WRUL, located at 
Scituate, Mass. 

During the past several years I have appeared before your committee 
and reported on the progress which we have made in attempting to 
stabilize private international broadcast operations. 


41889—59——52 
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During the past 5 years we have had contracts with the USIA under 
which we produced and broadcast radio programs beamed to Latin 
America. 

I know you are quite familiar with the record of our operation and 
I need not at this time go into any further explanation. 

Senator Hayden. I do remember the previous testimony in other 


years. 
QUESTIONS BY HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Lemmon. I do wish to take this opportunity of setting the record 
straight on a number of questions which have been raised by the 
House Appropriations Committee, and to which you referred, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I want to direct my remarks particularly to that portion of the 
House committee report which contends that there have been— 


very poor results— 
from the programs broadcast over our station, and that— 


surveys which have been conducted by and contracted for by the USIA prove this 
to be the fact. 

At the outset, let me point out that the sporadic surveys conducted 
by and contracted by the USIA to determine whether the WRUL 
signal is adequately received in the various Latin American countries 
and whether our programs are listened to have been, in our opinion— 
with one exception which I shall discuss shortly—partial and in- 
complete studies. 

In previous years I have discussed these questions with responsible 
USIA officials and in 1956 and USIA agreed that a thorough survey 
was needed by an impartial source. 


FCC STUDY 


Accordingly, the USIA chose Mr. James McElroy, assistant to the 
Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, as the person 
who should make a detailed and comprehensive study of our service 
to determine whether the taxpayers’ money was being well spent or 
wasted, as has been contended at times by various members of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. McElroy went to Latin America and devoted 2 months to 
this study. I want to point out that Mr. McElroy is a qualified radio 
engineer, speaks Spanish fluently, and has had 12 years’ experience 
as a broadcaster in Latin America prior to entering the Government 
service as an FCC official. 

He had no connection with the USIA and had no connection with 
our organization. His report, dated January 18, 1957, was a com- 
prehensive one which was more than 30 pages long and had 7 separate 
appendixes. 

When the appropriations’ hearing was held by your committee 
in 1957 reference was made to Mr. McElroy’s report (see pp. 1070- 
1074 re H.R. 6871). 

Mr. Elroy’s impartial and careful report will speak for itself, and 
I ask that this committee obtain a copy and review it carefully. The 
contents are indeed eliquent evidence that the Government money 
has been well spent with Station WRUL. 
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LATIN AMERICAN STATIONS AND PROGRAMS 


As I have pointed out in previous years, WRUL has organized a 
network of Latin American stations which presently operates in 18 
countries and which has approximately 75 affiliated stations. 

For the record, I am attaching as exhibit 1, a list of those stations 
showing the call letters and locations. 

Senator HaypeEn. It will be included in the record. 

Mr. Lemmon. Thank you. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 
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3 §-kilowatt power. 


210-kilowatt power. 


1 60-kilowatt power. 
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Certified rebroadcasis obtained in Brazil for Portuguese program “‘Vespertino do 
Ar’’ developed under contract 1 A—6505 











City Station Days of rebroadcast Local time 

DE inacwicccatses Radio Clube do Para, PRO-5..... Bete art ictal 22:30-22:45 

Monday through Saturday____.- 23:00-23:15 

Petropolis. --------- Petropolis Radio Diffusora, | Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 21:45-22:00 
PRD-3. day. 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 21:30-21:45 
day. 

Radio Ribeirao Preto_--.....-. UL one dist tact in tubs 22:45-23:15 

Radio Atlantica, PRG5___---- -| Monday through Saturday...... 23:30-24:00 

Radio Panamericana, PRH7_.....|_.._- Ne Se i nis lame 23:30-24:00 

BRON V ORBIT. oct te inncnntiacwe Si accents ae ee 22:45-23:15 








STATIONS OPERATED BY WORLDWIDE SyYsTEM 


Mr. Lemmon. This exhibit also contains a detailed list of the pro- 
grams which are rebroadcast by the several stations under the USIA 
contracts. 

Of course, there are other programs broadcast by WRUL and re- 
broadcast by these Latin American stations, which are not covered 
by the USIA contract, but which also serve to further the general 
ams of building international good will and understanding. 

Somehow, whether consciously or otherwise, the impression has 
been created that station WRUL is only a shortwave operation and 
that ‘‘really few people listen to shortwave.” 

I want to set the record straight. It is true we do operate five 
shortwave broadcast transmitters located at Scituate, Mass., which 
beam programs to Europe and Latin America. These programs have 
a very substantial audience, as I will demonstrate at a later time, but 
in addition, as shown in exhibit 1, our Latin American programs are 
carried by approximately 75 stations which operate on medium or 
local wavelengths, so that the people in Colombia, Argentina, Ecuador, 
or Brazil or any other country can enjoy WRUL programs over the 
same radio receivers as they use to pick up the local disk jockey or 
newscaster programs. 

I want to make it crystal clear that under the USIA contract, 
station WRUL delivers both types of service and that our programs 
reach a vast and much larger audience than could possibly be reached 
by shortwave operation aione. 

Let me point out one very significant fact. Our current USIA 
contract requires that we arrange for the rebroadcast of approximately 
9,900 quarter-hours of programs in the Latin America area. This is 
what we get paid for, in addition to the program production and 
shortwave transmission. In fact, we not only met our obligation 
under the contract, but exceeded it by arranging for approximately 
18,000 quarter-hours of rebroadcast during the fiscal year, and the 
rate each month is now showing a further increase. The extra re- 
broadcasts were furnished at no extra cost to our Government. 

In other words, had we made arrangements for 9,900 quarter-hours 
of rebroadcasts, we would have been paid the same amount as we 
were paid for 18,000 quarter-hours. Thus, the Government not only 

t its money’s worth, but got approximately twice as much as it 
argained for in that category. 
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WRUL MAIL 


So that your record may have some evidence that our programs 
have not only been heard but have, in fact, been appreciated by 
Latin Americans, I would like to submit at this time for the record 
as exhibit 2, excerpts from some of the mail which we have received 
in recent months. 

(The excerpts referred to follow:) 


ListeNpeRS TELL How WRUL Procrams CULTIVATE FRIENDSHIP AND IMPROVzD 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


(Excerpts translated from the Spanish) 


Colombia—Jose Ricardo Diaz, Huila, Neiva: 

“WRUL is doing a great work to strengthen the ties between the people of 
Latin America where there have been many misunderstandings through the years, 

“The spoken word is the most powerful form of communication. It can unravel 
difficulties and bring about warmth of feeling.’’ 

Colombia—Alfonso Betancourt, Calle 15, No. 1426, Santa Rosa: 

“Your programs are done in exquisite taste and this is the general opinion of 
all Spanish-speaking people who hear them. 

“Through this means you are extending the arms of friendship to all the 
Americas, and now, more than ever, we have the feeling that we are really brothers, 
and only with.this democratic ideal will we have a free and better world.” 

Honduras—Rigoberto Castro R., Altos del Despacho, Tegucigalpa: 

“Through its programs WRUL brings us to the beautiful reality that we are 
a great and united people. Every day WRUL, through its marvelous programs, 
reassures us Of our unity. For instance, what is more beautiful than their opening 
phrase which fills us with emotion and pride: ‘Hello, America, this is WRUL 
the station of the American people.’ ”’ 

Colombia—Juan F. Garcia, Quindio, Armenia: 

““WRUL, through its programs binds the cords of friendship and brotherhood 
and at the same time keeps adding new points of mutual interest among the 
peoples of the Americas.”’ 

Eeuador—Ignacio Calderon M., Guayaquil: 

“The roots of a good friendship are a mutual understanding of customs and 
ideals. You achieve this on a grand scale. 

“Through your programs we can appreciate music, poetry, and the most 
outstanding personalities representative of the past and present. Thus through 
you we can fraternize with our ‘spiritual brothers’ of the continent and thus 
understand their problems and aspirations. 

“TI speak of ‘spiritual brothers’ because, however different our peoples may be, 
basically they keep at heart a common aim—to realize the ideals of Bolivar and 
build an America strongly united by the bonds of friendship, understanding, and 
mutual respect which must serve as an example to the entire world—once and for 
all establishing the brotherhood of the human race. 

Argentina—Alicia Aida Proetto, Granaderos 127, Buenos Aires: 

“In the moments when we have the opportunity of hearing WRUL, which is 
listened to by so great a number of people in different countries, we feel like 
members of one family. 

“Little by little this link grows stronger until the moment will arrive that for 
us to say ‘a Mexican,’ ‘an Uruguayan,’ ‘a Peruvian,’ will be the same as to say 
‘an Argentine’—that is to say, a brother, not a foreigner.”’ 

“T wish to express my most sincerely felt gratitude to WRUL and to all the 
personnel who contribute so much to make America known to Americans.” 

Chile—Pedro Guerrero H., Punta Arenas: 

“By pure chance, a year and a half ago, I tuned into WRUL and found some- 
thing which touched me and pleased me. Since then, I have tuned my dial each 
day to WRUL in order to listen to these strangers who, little by little, I began to 
distinguish and who soon became my friends. 

“T became interested in your programs and the information they contained on 
the other American Republics in which I was never interested before. For the 
first time I found my friendship broadening to these new-found countries.” 
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Dominican Republic— Manuel Henriquez, La Romana: 

“WRUL makes a great contribution toward strengthening the bonds of friend- 
ship among the Latin American Republics making for better understanding 
through your very interesting, delightful, and most enlightening programs tending 
to unify the ideals of the peoples who at heart are so similar.”’ 

Honduras—Julia C. de Avila, La Ceiba: 

“My husband and I, and many of our friends, listen to WRUL programs 
because they are charming and useful in many ways—most of all in helping to 
foster a growing friendship and goodwill between the Latin American countries and 
the United States. 

“We wish to express to your our gratitude and warmest congratulations.” 

Equador—Hector Fuller S., Guayaquil: 

“As a member of this large family of radio listeners on shortwave, it is a pleasure 
for me to tell you that your powerful station, WRUL, helps in securing the bonds 
of friendship between our American people; your excellent and well developed 
programs make us want to listen as often as possible, for your programs are based 
on the most important principle of our day—friendship, brotherhood, and the 
great crusade toward democracy. 

“Your programs that speak to us of liberty inspire us to meditate on the ideals 
that we have inherited from Lincoln and Bolivar, so that proudly we call ourselves 
free people.” 

El Salvador—Salvador Ladislao Reyes, R., Jacuapa: 

“Since I accidentally discovered the international radio station from New 
York, about 2 years ago, I have become an ardent listener and I listen each day 
so that all the announcers are very familiar to me. 

“The success of WRUL lies in the selection of its programs and the development 
of goodwill toward the people of the continent. It almost makes us believe that 
the radio station is located in a small town in our own country. 

“WRUL to me is the voice of the world, drawing us all toward one goal—the 
aspiration for a greater and better America, ‘as our great leaders dreamed and 
hoped for us.’ ”’ 

Chile—Tomas Rey Barra, Puerto Montt: 

“Tt is evident that WRUL tightens the bonds of friendship between our people 
as it appeals to the listener from Havana to Buenos Aires. As we listen to the 
same music, the same world news, the progress of science, all the listeners, even 
those in the remote regions, feel like one big family.” 


Excerpt From Hovusrt HEARING 


Mr. Lemmon. These letters clearly show that the programs are 
carrying out the intent of the language of the appropriation bill. 

The House committee report, as noted earlier, would indicate that 
surveys made by the USIA prove that very few people listen to our 
programs. 

In the hearing record, at page 849, reference is made to a cable 
from the USIA representative in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, which reads 
as follows: 

Brazilian survey indicates following percentage population proven listeners 
WRUL at some time Sao Paulo 1, Recife 1; Salvador 1, Porto Alegre 2, Belo 
Horizonte 2, Belem 3, Sorocaba 3, Petropolis 1, Rio less than half percent. In 
Sao Paulo, Sorocaba, Petropolis, less than half percent claimed listened relay 
during preceding week; no claimed relay listeners in Belem; no proven listeners. 
Criterion proof listening simply identification language of program. Audiences 
too small permit meaningful content reaction analysis. Report follows. 

It is signed ““McKnight.”’ 

When I read this testimony I was somewhat puzzled. About 2 
Suge ago when I urged the importance of Portuguese programs to 

razil, the USIA officials indicated that this area was not important 
enough to devote any of the budget to broadcasts to Brazil. 

Thus, only recently have we received any contract for Portuguese 
service and our network arrangements in Brazil are, therefore, still 
limited, as contrasted to other countries. 
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Nevertheless the figures quoted in Mr. McKnight’s cable startled 
me and I asked the USIA for the complete survey which it purported 
to summarize. 

USIA SURVEY 


I now have it in front of me and I find that the cabled summary 
would hardly appear to be a complete or an accurate representation 
of what the survey showed. 

I now ask that you consider pages 22 and 27 from this very same 
survey, photostatic copies of which I present as exhibit No. 3. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


5a. Summation of proportions who claim to have listened to “‘O Vespertino do Ar” 
shortwave program at some time 


[In percent] 





Rio Sao | Recife | Salva- | Porto | Belo | Belem | Soro- | Petrop. 











Paulo dor Alegre caba olis 

Claimed listeners !________- 2 6 7 6 6 8 10 15 2 
Nonlisteners (all who either 

do not listen at least once 

a month to shortwave or 

who make no claim to 

listen to “‘O Vespertino 

hell 5 Aces tearm 98 94 93 94 94 g2| 90 | 85 08 

Dilek 0. bois 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 








1 All of the following are considered to have claimed to listen to ‘‘O Vespertino do Ar’’ at some time: 

(a) Those who reported hearing either or both a 7:30-8 p.m. and a 10:45-11:15 p.m. U.S. transmission to 
Brazil, last week (table 3a); 

(6) those who reported bearing either or both a 7:30-8 p.m. and a 10:45-11:15 p.m. U.S. transmission to 
Brazil at some time, other than last week (table 3b); 

(c) those who reported listening to ‘‘O Vespertino do Ar’”’ at some time (table 4a); and 

(d) those who reported listening toa WRU L Portuguese language program at some time (table 4b), 

SpeciAL Note.—A simple summing of the data—the ‘“‘Yes’’—in tables 3a, 3b, 4a, and 4b will not neces, 
sarily yield the number of claimed listeners in the above table for 2 reasons: 

(a) in the “rounding” of numbers fractions of pervenrane are lost which serves to underestimate the total 
number of claimed listeners and is apparent in ease of Rio de Janeiro; and, on the other hand; 

(b) the simple summing of the 4 tables cited above will overestimate the total number of claimed listeners 
in those instances in which the same respondent met more than 1 of the criteria used to define a ‘‘claimed” 
listener; this is apparent in the case of several cities. 


6b. Proportions who claim to listen, at some time, to ““O Vespertino do Ar’ as relayed 
in their community 


{In percent] 


Sao Paulo Belem ! Sorocaba | Petropolis 













cre a ee ee 9 il 8 7 
Do not claim to listen__- a 86 78 86 88 
All others (have no radio)................-.._.. 5 ll 6 5 

ee eh end cS 100 100 100 100 


1In Belen “‘O Vespertino do Ar” is relayed in 3 separate parts: ‘‘Noticias do Momento’’—daily; ‘Brazil 
nos Estados Unidos’’—weekly, on Tuesday; and “ Sabatina Musical’’—weekly, on Saturday. Each is a 
15-minute transcription. For the purpose of the survey only those who claimed to listen to ‘‘Noticias do 
Momento,”’ the daily program, were considered claimed listeners. 

2 Respondents who reported that they did listen, at some time, to “‘O Vespertino do Ar’”’ on the “relay 
station,” of their community, at the “relay’’ hour. 


EVALUATION OF SURVEY 


Mr. Lemmon. To give you the benefit of an expert’s analysis of this 
survey, I have arranged with Dr. Sydney Roslow, the President of 
Pulse, Inc., to testify briefly, with your permission 
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Dr. Roslow’s organization is one of the foremost survey organiza- 
tions in the United States and he is well qualified to give you an expert 
appraisal. 

A short time ago, Dr. Roslow had the opportunity to analyze some 
of our Latin American listener reports and I think he has some 
interesting observations on this subject as well 

We must be ever mindful of a very important observation made by 
many of our Government leaders—that the Latin Americans are 
very sensitive to US. intervention in their affairs. They resent 
propaganda, and as a result, in my opinion, would not afford the same 
measure of cooperation to a governmental operation as they have to 
station WRUL. 

One of our representatives, Mr. G. Caram, is here to tell you more 
about this very significant fact 


RESULTS APPARENT 


Finally, I want to report that during the past year we have begun to 
results from the years of promotion efforts we have been making in 
developing commercial contracts for our facilities. Our business has 
improved and we anticipate that it will increase substantially during 
the next year. As a result, I am appearing before you today, first to 
correct some of the erroneous statements and impressions that have 
somehow been widely circulated about our operation, and, secondly, 
to ask that you continue the language inserted in the appropriation 
bills of previous years, including the amount of $350,000 to enable 
private international broadcasts to continue in Latin America without 
curtailment. 

I do not need to tell you of the vital importance of Latin America 
to the United States. 

Senator HaypreNn. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Haypren. Do I understand that the situation is the House 
bill cut out the usual limitation to allow funds for $350,000? Is that 
right? They removed that limitation then in the bill in former years? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. How much did you receive’ under your 1959 
contract? 

Mr. Lemmon. Present contract? 

Senator HaypeNn. Yes. 

Mr. Lemmon. It will be approximately $345,000. We never quite 
get up to what is appropriated. 

Senator HaypEn. I see. 


LANGUAGE REQUESTED 


Mr. Lemmon. I would like to ask that this suggested language be 
-acorporated in the USIA appropriation bill which is the same language 
as has been incorporated in previous years. 

Of which sum not less than $350,000 shall be made available by contracts with 


one or more private international broadcasting licensees for the purpose of develop- 
Ing and broadcasting under private auspices but under the general supervision of 
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the U.S. Information Agency, radio programs to Latin America, Western Europe, 
Africa, as well as to the other areas of the free world, which programs shall be 
designed to cultivate friendship with the peoples of the countries in those areas, 
and to build improved international understanding. 
Senator Haypren. You wanted to finish your statement, I believe, 
I interrupted you. 
Mr. Lemmon. Yes, I am almost finished, sir. 


TERMINAL REQUEST 


At this time, I wish to also state that we expect this request will be 
a terminal request and that I do not intend to appear in the future 
before you to request continued support of our service. 

Your committee has been farsighted in assisting private enterprise 
broadcasts. Many members of your body have had firsthand ex- 
perience with the work that we have done, and I have been gratified 
to learn from individual Senators that they observed in South America 
the value of the WRUL broadcasts and rebroadcasts. Unfortunately, 
we have been pioneers in this field, and we have not as yet had the 
benefit of a large capital to support our industry. However, we now 
feel that we shortly will reach the stage where we can be completely 
self-supporting and that we will no longer need the assistance of the 
governmental contracts. 

Of course, my organization and I will always be available to the 
USIA, or any other agency of the U.S. Government where we can be 
of assistance, and I sincerely hope that in years to come we can in- 
creasingly continue to contribute as we have in the past to the further 
development of international understanding. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to present 
Dr. Sidney Roslow, president of Pulse, Inc., who will make his 
testimony very brief. 


Puussg, Inc., New York City 
STATEMENT OF SIDNEY ROSLOW, PRESIDENT 


ConcLusions CONCERNING SURVEY 


Senator HaypEen. Mr. Roslow. 
Mr. Rostow. Mr. Chairman, my name is Sidney Roslow. I am 
resident of Pulse, Inc. I would like to make two conclusions which 
have drawn after a careful study of the survey referred to in the 
previous testimony. 
OPERATIONS OF ‘‘PULSE, INC.” 


Senator Bripces. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

Pulse, Inc.?—qualify that. Where are you located? How do you 
operate? What is your background? 

Mr. Rostow. My company is a survey organization in market, 
consumer, public opinion, broadcasting audience research. We have 
offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and London. _ ; 

Senator Bripnces. You operate making a survey. Leaving aside 
this thing, what is your typical project which you take on and do? 

Mr. Rostow. We are specialists in broadcast audience research, 
determining what it is that people listen to and how tlrey react to 
what they fisten to. 
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Senator Brinces. How do you do it? How do you find that out? 
| Mr. Rostow. We do that by personal interviews, visiting re- 
spondents in their homes and taking them through a more or less 
detailed technical questioning depending on the objectives of the study. 

Senator Bripces. In other words, it is a spotcheck in the homes 
not while the broadcast is going on. You are not calling up on the 
| telephone, and asking to what are you listing. You go out and inter- 

view them and ask to what they have listened—what programs over 
a given period of time. 
r. Rostow. Yes, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Bripces. In other words, you interview them at a time 
when they are free and discuss with them the programs to which 
they have been listening in a prior period. 

Mr. Rostow. Through a recent previous period of time. This 

| technique I should observe from as much as I can see about this 
study is not unlike what has been done in the study here referred to. 
, Senator Bripess. All right, Mr. Chairman. 


me 





’ 
PERCENTAGE OF LISTENERS SHOWN IN SURVEY 
y Mr. Rostow. There have been submitted the results shown in two 
8 tables, 5 and 6—B, exhibit No. 3, which indicate the percentage of 
’ claimed listeners, that is, adults 18 years of age and over who have 
° reported hearing the shortwave program from WRUL. 
e These percentages run from 2 percent in two cities, all the others 
x are above 6. As a matter of fact, the highest is 15 percent and in 
7 6-B the percentages range from 7 to 11. 
Senator HaypEN. How do those percentages compare with percent- 
it age of investigations you made in the United States? 
is Mr. Rostow. This the point of the matter. That is we must have 
a benchmark or yardstick or track record. I do not know of any 
track record in Brazil or any previous international studies of this 
| sort. So we should look in the United States and see what we have. 
| I would say let us look right here in Washington, for example, and 
if we try to think of programs that might bear some relationship to 
the kind of program this may be, I hesitate to think of public service 
| programs because we know what insignificant low audiences those pro- 
| ams generally achieve, but let us take programs like Edward R. 
‘h aero or the Washington News Report, right here on radio station 


oa WTOP. These are examples of the best of good programs, and if we 
° take our ratings and project them into homes and then into the num- 
bers of people who listen, we will come out with percentages that range 


_ from 7 to 9. 

On that basis these percentages, only two of them are below two. All 
a | of the others run from 6 up to 15. We have a good comparison to 

make. It would indicate that there is a substantial audience. 

"7 DEPENDABILITY OF PERSONS INTERVIEWED 
ve 
| Senator Brincxs. Doctor, do you find people tell the truth when 
ide you interview them? Do you have any way of checking on that? 
lo? Are they liable just to agree with you? 
ch, Mr. Rostow. The best evidence we should cite would be the con- 


to cept of prestige. It would be to a satisfaction of his own pride to 
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report listening to the high level, the uplift type of program and yet 
these programs fail to get significant rating. Instead it is the lesser, 
From an intellectual point of view, programs of lesser intellectual 
standing got the high identifications. 

Senator Haypren. They seek entertainment more than enlighten- 
ment? 

Mr. Rostow. No question about it. 

So I would say by comparison with a benchmark which we need to 
establish before we can conclude that these are poor audiences or good 
from a point of view of size, the best benchmark we can refer to here 
I think would indicate that they—we have respectable and significant 
audiences. We must keep in mind that these people in Brazil have a 
choice in each of these cities of 6, 8, 10, or 12 of their own local stations 
to listen to. They also have a choice of shortwave in Brazil from their 
own country, as well as shortwave from numerous other countries 
throughout the world, so that this station is not operating in a vacuum 
and these numbers cannot be discounted and said with conclusion that 
they are small or indicate smaller or insignificant audiences. 


TELEPLAN FOR CHECKING LISTENERS 


The second conclusion I would like to make refers to the teleplan 
which cites percentages which are much smaller than these and refers 
to a criterion of proof that the listening is simply identification of 
language of program. This is not entirely so. I think the teleplan 
is not a fair summary of the survey. The proof of listenership re- 
quired in some instances, content of what had been heard a week ago, 
as well as in other instances, the language, that is true, but also the 
country from which it was beamed and the station over which it 
came. There was a combination of proof of listenership. 

I think this entire concept lacks some sophistication. What lan- 
guage would it be if you were in Brazil and you were listening to 
programs? Why would you stop to say, [ listen to it in the Brazilian 
lancuage or why would this come out in the course of a study? 

Or content, if you had reported listening to Edward R. Murrow 
sometime last week, I do not think one could report the content of 
that program at this time. You could guess surely he must have 
talked about the headlines, the headline items of the news, I suppose, 
but being practical about it, what kind of content could be reported 
and how could we then score this as being proof of listenership to any 
given program? 


ACTUAL TEST OF PROGRAM MARKED BY ACTION 


I think we should go further, that we seek when we study programs 
not to reporting back of content but really the proof of the effective- 
ness of pregrams is in the action which may be taken, that is com- 
rercially it is in going out and buying products, and people rem em ber 
hearing nothing about programs but we know if we compare listeners 
to pregrars with nonlisteners to programs, the listener group buys 
more than the nonlistener group. They cannot tell you anything 
about the program. As a matter of fact, they cannot tell you any- 
thing about the sponsor or who is paying the bill. Yet go into their 
homes and you will find they have the products over and above the 
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level you would find in the homes of nonlisteners. So I think the 
concept of proof here, as I have said before, is lacking in a degree of 
roof here, as I have said before, is lacking in a degree of acceptance, 
and I would prefer to say that we take the percentages which are like 
the percentages we are used to seeing in this country when we evaluate 
programs. 
QUALITY OF LISTENERS 


Another observation I should make is that the numbers are good— 
the size of audience is good. We are overlooking in this study the 
quality of the kind of people who listen and from the study we have 
made of the listener reaction in Central and South America, we find 
that the quality of these listeners is desirable in the sense that they 
are the upper level, the higher educated, the active, or the potential 
doers. Maybe we should characterize them as the opinion-makers, 
if they are of the age; or if one group is the younger group in school, 
they are on their way up there. So that in addition to quantity, we 
do have quality of listenership as we have seen in the research that 
has been done on listener reaction studies. 

Senator Bripces. Have you made any study of countries like 
Bolivia where they mobbed the U.S. Embassy and stoned our people 
and tramped on our flag? Venezuela, where they almost killed the 
Vice President of the United States and so on? You say that these 
programs produce—that they are selling our product. But none of 
these programs could have sold our product very well if that is the 
reaction we get with mob scenes in some of these countries. 

Mr. Rostow. Then we need more action. 

Senator BripGes. | do not know; perhaps we have tried to do too 
much. 

Mr. Rostow. We have not done enough. 


COST OF SURVEY 


Senator DworsHak. What was the cost of this survey; you have a 
record of that? 

Mr. Rostow. The Government made the survey. I would not 
know. The USIA survey, that is a Government survey. I would 
not know. 

I think that about concludes what I had to say, and thank you. 

Senator HaypeENn. I might ask how long has it been since the Federal 
Government made its first payment to you? 

Mr. Lemmon. I believe, sir, it was about 5 years. 

Senator HaypEeN. That was my recollection. 

Mr. Lemmon. About that. 

Senator HaypEN. You think by the 6th year if that is the case you 
will be on your feet financially so there is no necessity for any further 
contribution? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir. We are confident of that, and that is why 
lam willing to say this will be a terminal appropriation. 

Senator HaypEN. Would you need as much this year as you had 
the year before? 

r. Lemmon. Yes, we do, because we want this program to con- 
tinue unabated with rebroadcasts over all of these stations. If I 
may have just 2 more minutes, I would like to ask our director of 
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Latin American broadcasting to just say two words on his recent trip 
talking to the managers of stations relative to the sacp tance of 
private programs for rebroadcast as compared to possible Government 
programs. Mr. Caram. 


STATEMENT OF GUILLERMO CARAM, DIRECTOR OF LATIN 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING FOR STATION WRUL 


Latin AMERICAN SENSITIVITY 


Mr. Caram. Mr. Chairman, my name is Guillermo Caram, origin- 
ally Argentinian, but I am an American citizen since April 1958. |] 
am the director of Latin American Division of WRUL international 
radio station owned and operated by the Worldwide Broadcasting 
System. : 

In my last year’s testimony I said, and I quote: 

As you may know, gentlemen, the Latin American people are extremely sen- 
sitive to anything with savors of propaganda on the part of any foreign govern- 
ment. WRUL is private enterprise, and this fact is made clear by the content 
of our programs, thus overcoming the objection to government propaganda and 
enjoying the confidence of the listening audience. 

This year I would like to point out that that feeling is shared by 
the radio station managers. In my three latest trips to the area 
which I made in October 1958 and January and February 1959, I 
had the opportunity of discussing with the directors of many of our 
affiliated stations, discussing with them the acceptance for purposes 
of rebroadcast that a program produced by any Government agency 
may have as compared with those produced by our staff at W RUL. 
Their opinions were unanimously in favor of WRUL programs. 

We have a very recent example of what I am just saying, and it 
applies to Cuba. It is very well known, the anti-American feelings 
that prevail in that island. It took us about 4 to 5 months of per- 
sonal contacts going there to Havana and correspondence and tele- 
phone calls to “succeed in getting any rebroadcast in Cuba. We 
succeeded when we finally convinced the directors of one of the most 
important networks there that we were a private ente rprise company, 
and our radio station was owned and operated by a private enterprise. 


Thank you, sir. 
AMERICAN-OWNED ENTERPRISES 


Senator Brinces. Was there any more respect for private enter- 
prise owned by Americans down there as a result of this? 

Mr. Caram. Beg pardon. I did not hear this. 

Senator Bripcres. Do you suppose they will give any more consid- 
eration to private enterprise down in Cuba as a result of this? 

Mr. Caram. I hope so, sir. 

Concerning particularly radio stations, if I may taken one more 
minute, the reason why the radio stations feel so badly about any- 
thing that comes from government or official sources in all those 
countries one time or other they have been under the pressure of 
their own government. The radio down there was taken over by 
the government for their own propaganda mainly in those countries 
governed by dictatorship regimes, so that radio stations there are 
afraid of having anything to do with anything that comes from any 
government. 
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Senator Bripces. They have to take propaganda from their own 
government; do they not? Are they not taking it from their own 
government now? 

Mr. Caram. They do not have to because, particularly in those 
countries where they have a free system of radio operation as we have 
here, they do not have to. They ere not obliged to do that. 

Senator BripGes. Cuba does not have such a free system, does it? 

Mr. Caram. I do not know what is the situation at the present time 
in Cuba. 

Senator Brincres. You can guess, can you not? 

Mr. Caram. Pardon me? 

Senator Bripcres. You can meke a pretty good estimate, can you 
not? 

Mr. Caram. I could. Cuba is, of course, under a very peculiar 
situation now under a revolutionary government, and I think we 
should not take that as a permanent or normal situation, I would say. 

Senator Bripces. | hope that is true. 


USIA OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE W. CASTLE, NEW YORK CITY, FORMER 


NEWSPAPER REPORTER, NEWSREEL EDITOR, FOUNDER AND 
FORMER PRESIDENT OF CASTLE FILMS 


INTRODUCTION OF WITNESS 
" Senator Jounson (presiding). Our next witness is Mr. Eugene W. 
Castle of 30 Rockefeller Place, a former newspaper reporter, newsreel 
editor, founder and former president of Castle Films. The committee 
has had the pleasure of hearing from Mr. Castle before and receiving 
his recommendations. Some of our colleagues in the Senate who were 
anxious to’ be here today are unable to be present but have written me, 
particularly Senator Talmadge, about Mr. Castle’s suggestions and 
ask that the committee give serious consideration to his representa- 
tions. Mr. Castle, the committee is delighted to welcome you. 
Mr. Castie. Thank you very much, Senator. It is very good to be 
here. If it is agreeable with you, sir, I am going to conserve the time 
of the committee by reading only the first page of my statement. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator JoHNSON. Without objection the entire statement will be 
made a part of the record. You handle it in any way you choose. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


My name is Eugene W. Castle. I am a former newspaper reporter and newsreel 
producer, the founder and former President of Castle Films. In both World War I 
and World War II, I directed propaganda activities for military and civilian 
branches of the U.S. Government. In peacetime, in addition to my newspaper 
and film activities, I have been a propaganda consultant and public relations 
adviser to more than 50 leading American corporations. Also, I am the author 
of two books on foreign aid and overseas propaganda. 

Two years ago, Senator Lyndon Johnson, respected chairman of this committee, 
correctly described the U.S. Information Agency as the most wasteful in our entire 
Federal Government. Today, the USIA is both the most wasteful and the most 
Segrsestul agency in our entire Federal Establishment. 

he USIA should be abolished and its necessary functions transferred to the 
Department of State. This would not only save the American taxpayers tens of 
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millions of dollars annually, but would greatly improve our public relations 
throughout the world. 

We have witnessed too many instances of the ineffectiveness and the inefficiency 
of the USIA. 

The USIA is wasteful because, after an expenditure of more than a billion 
dollars during the past decade, this Agency has failed miserably in its misguided 
costly, and badly conceived schemes to promote the United States to foreigners, 

The USIA is disgraceful because, despite recent warnings of FBI Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover, Attorney General Rogers, and Congressman Francis Walter that the Red 
menace within the United States is growing at an alarming rate, the USIA has 
within the past year become a giant transmission belt for the importation of an 
avalanche of ‘‘Made in Moscow’’ propaganda into the United States on a scale 
never before tolerated or even dreamed of. 

Any person with any knowledge of news transmission, public relations, or 
propaganda who has read the nearly 1,300 pages of testimony recently released 
by the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the House will realize that this is so, 
The officials of the USIA, by their own testimony, while pleading for their grossly 
excessive and unwarranted budget for fiscal 1960, blatantly reveal their incom- 
petence and disservice to the best interests of the United States. 

_This year Khrushchev scored his greatest propaganda victory since Sputnik 
No. 1 both in the United States and throughout the world. Unless this committee 
firmly intervenes, the men in the Kremlin will, at our expense, score even greater 
and more harmful propaganda victories in the year ahead. 

Under Secretary of State William S. B. Lacy, who negotiated the cultural 
exchange pact with the Soviets and who is now seeking to extend it for another 2 
years, USIA Director George V. Allen, Assistant USIA Director Abbott Wash- 
burn, USIA Movie Manager Turner Shelton, all have become Khrushchev’s best 
press agents within the United States. They should all be transferred to the 
Kremlin’s payroll. 

When Mr. Lacy finalized the infamous cultural exchange pact with the late 
Ambassador of Soviet Russia, Z. N. Zarubin, on January 27, 1958, he opened a 
pandora’s box for the Soviet infiltration of the United States by an army of trained 
spies and saboteurs whose aim is to “soften up” Americans in exactly the manner 
that the Kremlin has long hoped for. This agreement makes the Kremlin ‘“‘look 
good” in the United States and throughout the world while, at the same time, the 
Soviets threaten and bully us in West Berlin, at Geneva, in Iraq, in Cuba, and 
elsewhere. 

USIA Director George V. Allen has publicly proclaimed that he would welcome 
the visit of 50,000 Soviets to the United States annually. This Agency was 
established to tell the truth about America to foreigners. It has now become the 
chief source for telling the untruths about Soviet Russia to Americans. 

President Eisenhower has had four different Directors of the USIA since taking 
office. However, most of them have only been ‘front men’’ to hoodwink con- 
gressional committees at appropriation time. Mr. Abbott Washburn is the operat- 
ing manager of this bloated bureaucracy for press agentry, and he is largely 
responsible for the steady deterioration of the USIA to its present shameful state. 

JSIA Film Director Turner Shelton year after year has solemnly warned both 
the White House and committees of Congress of the dangers of the Soviet film 
menace, especially at appropriation time. Now the same Mr. Shelton has become 
the chief director for the importation of rivers of Soviet films into the United 
States. Recently, Mr. Shelton personally arranged for a Broadway theater to 
exhibit a feature-length Soviet film as part of their cultural invasion of New York 
City. This film presents a distorted and dishonest picture of life in the Red 
paradise. It is solely designed to ‘soften up’’ trusting and misguided foreigners, 
and to’conceal the deficiencies and dangers of Red Russia. 

Three years ago the USIA’s request for millions of dollars for its fantastic 
movie showboat to China was refused by this committee. 

For fiscal 1960 the USIA seeks approximately $106 million for salaries and opera- 
tions. This sum could well be reduced to $50 million. A detailed listing of 
how these reductions could readily be effected is given at the end of this 
statement. 

The inefficiency and waste that now previal throughout the USIA cannot be 
corrected until this Agency’s license to spend is restricted and controlled by the 
Congress, to justifiable expenditures. 

At present, the USIA is bleeding with extravagance both internally and 
externally. This should no longer be tolerated. We can never hope to maintain 
a sound dollar or to balance the Federal budget in the billions until unwarranted 
and unnecessary expenditures in the millions are stopped. 
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I respectfully urge this committee, as a minimum, to make the following reduc- 
tions and eliminations: 

(1) Eliminate the Press and Publications Service. It is honeycombed 
with waste and duplication. A saving of $9,201,000. 

(2) The Motion Picture Service is an international disgrace. Its past and 
current operations both in the United States and overseas should be audited 
immediately by the Office of the Comptroller General of the United States. 
A total of not more than $1,500,000 should be allowed for fiscal 1960. A 
saving of $4,200,000. 

(3) The USIA seeks an increase of 78 percent for its Television Service. 
This TV Service should be stopped before it becomes a monster. The people 
of Europe who can afford television sets need no indoctrination from us 
about communism or anything else. A saving of $1,200,000. 

(4) Eliminate unneeded libraries and utilize existing facilities in univer- 
sities for the placement of American books. A minimum saving of $10 
million. 

(5) Transfer the international media fund from the USIA to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce where it belongs. Press agents should not be employed 
as film censors and collection agents. Such commercial relations belong in 
the Department of Commerce and not in the USIA. A reduction of 
$3,500,000. 

The aforementioned items will effect a reduction of more than $18 million and, 
at the same time, improve the overall effectiveness of this Agency. 

In 1948, the U.S. Government spent $21 million for foreign propaganda. We 
had more friends and enjoyed greater world prestige at that time than we do 
today when we are spending six times that amount through the USIA alone. 

Our Government and all of our citizens would gain immeasurably if we would 
strengthen the hands of our accredited diplomatic representatives throughout the 
world. It is their duty to speak for us and to refute the lies of our enemies in the 
countries to which they are accredited. We need many more strong ambassadors 
and many less troublemaking press agents. One Ambassador like the present 
one in Mexico City, Mr. Robert C. Hill, is worth more than a legion of press 
agents. 

And equally important are our legitimate press associations, serving the news- 
papers, radio, and TV stations throughout the free world. These, together with 
our propaganda-free entertainment motion pictures and other American media 
should be permitted to tell the real story of America to the world. And they 
should be allowed to do this without the direct or indirect competition of a Gov- 
ernment-operated propaganda agency which is rapidly becoming as un-American 
as King Tut’s tomb. 

The time has come to put an end to the ‘“‘mind-molding”’ nonsense of the U.S. 
Information Agency. To hold our own in today’s cold war we need much less 
USIA and much more USA. Only in this way can we regain the respect of both 
our friends and our enemies. 


USIA BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1960 


The U.S. Information Agency should be granted no more than $50 million for 
the coming fiscal year, thereby effecting a saving of $50,650,000 for the American 
taxpayers if this committee will seriously consider and enact the following recom- 
mendations given in the order listed in the USIA’s budget request for fiscal 1960: 


(1) Overseas missions 


The Department of State could and should largely assume the functions of the 
U.S. Information Agency under this heading, thereby reducing this item to ap- 
proximately $22 million. 


(2) Media services 


(a) Press and publications service—This should be eliminated entirely. When 
whee speeches of world import are made by the President and the Secretary 
of State and are not carried in full by the two American press associations which 
service the newspapers and radio networks throughout the world, our ambassadors 
should be utilized to bring these pronouncements to the attention of both the 
government and the press of the country to which they are accredited. 

(b) Motion picture service ——This should be reduced to $1,500,000. No opera- 
tion of the USIA has been more irresponsibly conducted both at home and over- 
seas. The motion picture operation continues to be grossly wasteful, trouble 
provoking, racket ridden, and largely useless. Turner Shelton, the present 
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Director of the USIA’s motion picture activities, should be promptly replaced. 
Mr. Shelton has now become the chief proponent for made-in-Moscow propa- 
ganda films for exhibition in leading theaters throughout the United States. 

Unlike theatrical motion pictures, educational and documentary films have an 
exhibition life of from 5 to 10 years. And since the USIA, under Mr. Shelton, 
has overproduced and ov erprinted this type of visual material, to the extent th: ut 
the supply in hand is sufficient to cover borrowers requirements for the next 3 to 
5 years, it is a complete waste of money to continue printing such films on the 
scale called for. The time to effect such savings is now. The costly mobile 
film units have been immobilized in many countries. Their novelty and useful- 
ness is a thing of the past. The USIA has already wasted hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in the production and attempted exhibition of 46 highly technical 
atoms for peace films which are of little interest to peoples everywhere. Hundreds 
of unused prints of these films are gathering dust in USIA film libraries throughout 
the world. Atoms for peace is now an international agency, and like the ‘‘ People 
to People” movement of yesteryear has all but ceased to function. Moreover, we 
no longer need to show the blood bath in Hungary via mobile units. This film 
only reminds foreigners that our promise to aid the freedom fighters of Budapest 
ended with the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe broadcasts. We do 
not need thousands of prints of foreign travelogs, paid for by the American 
taxpayers, to portray the scenic, and cultural attractions of distant lands to 
people who live in those places. This is not showing America to foreigners. It 
is wasting American money to the amazement and amusement of foreigners. 

(c) Information center service.—This should be reduced to $3 million. It com- 
petes with, and largely duplicates, the worthwhile and legitimate trade fairs 
conducted by the Department of Commerce. 

(d) Broadcasting service-—This should be reduced to $17,500,000. Director 
Allen appears to have rediscovered that English is spoken all over the world and 
he proposes to extend the English language broadcasts of the Voice of America,” 
Unfortunately, Mr. Allen has not yet learned that the armed services radio 
broadcasts, entirely devoid of propaganda, are the most listened to and respected 
in Europe and Asia. In Japan, we would be more effective with our radio pro- 
grams if we purchased time on Japanese-owned radio stations. The same should 
be done in France, England, Italy, and other countries in Europe. Also, the 
Voice of America should be stripped of its propaganda nonsense that discredits 
and harms our country. Like the BBC, it should be converted into a factual 


world news service. Its excessive overhead and the broadcasting to remote places 
of doubtful and diminishing value should be stopped immediately. 
(e) Television service.—This item should be eliminated entirely. Televised 


films are provided in 16 millimeter motion pictures so that this item actually 
raises the already overbudgeted motion picture service by $1,263,300. American 
television produc ers are selling their products to foreign telecasters. There is no 
reason why USIA propaganda telecasts should be permitted to invade the privacy 
of the homes of foreigners. Such malpractice constitutes the worst form of 
propaganda imaginable, 
(3) Cooperative programs with private organizations 

This item should be eliminated entirely. It belongs in the Department of 
Commerce and not in a propaganda agency. 
(4) Program direction and appraisal 

This should be reduced to $500,000. It continues to duplicate the services 
conducted by both the Department of State and the Central Intelligence Agency. 


(5) Administration and staff support 
This grossly overstaffed personnel superstructure should be reduced to $2 million, 


(6) Administration support: 
There is every justification for reducing this item to a total cost of $3,500,000. 
Grand total, $50,000,000 
USIA WASTEFUL 


Mr. Castue. I will do it as quickly as I can. 

Senator Jounson. You go ahead, sir. 
Mr. CastLe. Two years ago Senator Lyndon Johnson, respected 
chairman of this committee, correctly described the U.S. Information 
Agency as the most wasteful in our entire Federal Government. 
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Today, the USIA is both the most wasteful and the most disgrace- 
ful agency in our entire Federal establishment. 

THE USIA should be abolished and its necessary functions trans- 
ferred to the Department of State. This would not only save the 
American taxpayers tens of millions of dollars annually, ‘but would 
greatly improve our public relations throughout the world. We have 

witnessed too many instances of the ine ffectiveness and the inefficiency 
of the USIA. 

The USIA is wasteful because, after an expenditure of more than 
a billion dollars during the past decade, this Agency has failed miser- 
ably in its misguided, costly, and badly conceived schemes to promote 
the United States to foreigners. 

The USIA is disgrace ful be ‘cause, despite recent warnings of FBI 
Chief, J. Edgar Hoover , Attorney General Rogers, and Congressman 
Francis Walter that the Red menace with the United States is growing 
at an alarming rate, the USIA has within the past year become a giant 
transmission belt for the importation of an avalanche of “made in 
Moscow” propaganda into the United States on a scale never before 
tolerated or even dreamed of. 

Any person with any knowledge of news transmission, public rela- 
tions, or propaganda who has read the nearly 1,300 pages of testimony 
recently released by the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the House 
will realize that this is so. The officials of the USIA, by their own 
testimony, while pleading for their grossly excessive and unwarranted 
budget for fiscal 1960, blatantly reveal their incompetence and dis- 
service to the best interests of the United States. 

This year Khrushchev scored his greatest propaganda victory since 
Sputnik No. 1 both in the United States and throughout the world. 
Unless this committee firmly intervenes, the men in the Kremlin w ill, 
at our expense, score even greater and more harmful propaganda 
victories in the year ahead. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS 


Now, sir, I am referring to page 4 in which I have four specific 
recommendations that I want to point up which in total involve a 
saving of roughly $20 million. 

I urge first the elimination of the present Press and Publications 
Service. It is honeycombed with waste and duplication. 

I call to your attention the fact that both the Associated Press and 
United Press International are distributing the legitimate and non- 
propaganda story of America to more areas in more detail than any 
time in history. 

AP provides news to 750 foreign newspapers and radio stations in 
more than 80 countries. 

An editor in Canton or Bangkok can put his paper to press with 
essentially the same lead stories carried by New York or Washington 
newspapers of the same hour. 


WORK OF U.P. INTERNATIONAL 


United Press International delivers the day-by-day, hour-by-hour 
story of America to 1,184 newspapers, 299 radio stations in 81 coun- 
tries over the world. It maintains both pictures and news bureaus 
in 92 foreign countries. Besides sending news and commercial cables 
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and telegraph wireless, UPI leases 425,413 miles of wire in North and 
South America, Europe, and the Far East for transmission of news 
and photo services. Additionally it leases U.S. Press, Movietone 
News, Daily News Service which is seen on 260 TV stations in all 
parts of the world. 

In daily volume the UPI news report delivered abroad runs from 
6,000 to 7,500 words, depending upon the size of the newspaper. 
The UPI report is printed in newspapers ranging in size from 4 pages 
of hand-set type to giants with 4 million daily circulation. 

I want to stress, gentlemen, that this tremendous news coverage, 
both the API and UPI, to say nothing of Reuters, the French services, 
the Italian, and the rest is factual and impartial so far as we are 
concerned. It is the legitimate product of more than 20,000 pro- 
fessional editors, reporters, and photographers. It is paid for and 
printed. 


MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 


No. 2, the motion picture service—and I want to interpose the 
fact, as I believe Senator Bridges knows, that for three decades I ran 
the largest nontheatrical film operation in the entire world—is an 
international disgrace. I recently completed a trip of 3 months. 

Gentlemen, I think that if I do not know green film now, I am 
never going to learn it. By green film I mean film that has never 
gone through projectors. I have never seen so much green film in 
my life as I have seen in USIA libraries all over the world. 

The reason for it is very simple. What they do—lI had it pulled 
on me, and J stopped it and fired people all over the world for doing 
it—is they take across-the-board listing of countries in which they 
have these setups and instead of apportioning the prints where they 
are needed and for the subjects appropriate for those countries they 
just go right across the line to sell them the film. Let me give you 
one specific example, and I am going to stop on it then. 

There are some 43, I believe, 37 or 43 I think the figure is 43 pictures 
that they made on atomic energy, a highly technical subject, that 
only engineering societies and technicians would be interested in 
showing. 

Yet in every one of these libraries all over the world there are moun- 
tains of this stuff, with the result that it has no use at all. 

The American taxpayers in the first place were loaded on this thing 
when perhaps one or two subjects would have been suitable. They 
are highly technical; they are impossible for general showing. We 
never are going to mold men’s minds by following technics of that sort. 


QUESTION OF PROJECTORS 


Then there is one other item that is equally shameful. They have 
projectors. I found them in Paris. Congressman Lipscomb found 
them in the basement of the USIA’s chateau. There are nearly 200 
projectors in crates. I counted 166; he counted 198, I believe. Most 
of them have never been used at all. 

They have some 5,000 projectors in Europe. The figures are in the 
House testimony; 2,600 of them I believe are in West Germany. 

Good gracious, gentlemen, if we have not friends in West Germany, 
we might as well fold up and invite Khrushchev over here. It goes 
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all the way through. And they are asking for $400,000 for more 
projectors. 

We are the only country in the world that gives free film and then 
gives the fellow a projector to run it. Projectors are made in Ger- 
many. I am talking about 16-millimeter sound projects. They are 
made in France and England on our patents. They are made all 
over the world. 

That situation in the Motion Picture Service is just simply fraught 
with boondoggling. They are either stupid or worse. 

If they are worse, the Comptroller General of the United States 
should check that thing from stem to stern. 

There is no reason in the world why this outfit should make 600 pic- 
tures, Senator Dworshak, as they testified they did in foreign countries 
last year. 

Senator Dworsnak. They got to do something to keep busy. 

Mr. Castie. I know, but it is the taxpayers’ money and the Presi- 
dent tells us about a sound dollar. How are we ever going to balance 
our budget in the billions if we do not start balancing it in the millions? 

There is a place for a propaganda agency for our country, but this 
thing has grown to the point of where they do not know the line of busi- 
ness they are in today. It is a pathetic thing. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is not any different from any other activity 
engaged in by the Government where private enterprise—— 

Mr. Cast e. I am sorry to hear that, sir, by you. You may be 
right. I do not know. 


TELEVISION ACTIVITIES 


No. 3, I want to talk about this one, television. They want a 78- 
percent increase. 

Senator JoHnson. Before you do that, do you not think we ought 
to put in the record here that that year you quoted my statement, the 
administration asked for $140 million? 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Senator Johnson. And they were granted $113 million. 

Mr. Castie. You did a great job, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. Which is the highest they received any year up 
to that time since the President came in. The first year, 1954 it was 
$84 million; second year was $77 million; the third was $87; and then 
Mr. Larsen came in and asked for $140 million, which is almost twice 
what they received the year before; and the committee finally felt 
that $113 million would be sufficient and you remember what a vicious 
attack was laid down on the committee because we cut it from $140 
million to $113 million. 

Mr. Caste. Terrible; ves. 

Senator Jounson. Now they are asking for $106 million I believe 
this year. 

Mr. Castie. Plus some appendages, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. The House allowed $101 million; is that correct? 

Mr. Merrick. That is right. 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. I would like Senators Bridges and Dworshak to 
take judicial notice of that. 

Go ahead. 
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Mr. Caste. I repeat, Senator, I want to congratulate the chairman 
of this committee for having the courage to stand up on that thing, 
I wish you stood a little higher on that and cut a little more. It was 
anyway a step in the right direction. 

Senator JoHuNson. $140 million to $113 million is not hay, you know, 

Mr. Caste. It is good, but it can stand much more, if it were 


properly handled. 
INCREASE FOR TELEVISION SERVICE 


Item No. 3, and I am going to skip No. 5 to save time because | 
would like to show you a 10-minute picture, if I have the time. Item 
No. 3 calls for 78-percent increase in the Television Service. That is 
a gimmick that has been pulled on us in the last couple of years. 

For your information, Senators, television transmission 1s done by 
16-millimeter film: Therefore it is only another gadget to raise the 
motion picture thing under another name and put another depart- 
ment in. 

Furthermore, and this is axiomatic, anyone who owns a television 
set anywhere in Europe does not need any information at all, picture- 
wise or otherwise on the dangers of communism and he does not need 
them about the United States of America. He is an affluent citizen, 
and some of them are a lot more affluent, I am sorry to say, than some 
of our citizens are today. That thing should be clipped before the 
specific items, my point being, Mr. Chairman, that unless these 
specific items are clipped we will have the same old merry-go-round 
again. We are never going to find out what they can do without un- 
less we make an effort just once to see if they cannot have that. 

No. 4, asaving of at least $10 million could be saved by integrating— 
and here is integration which really would come in and no Ame rican 
would object to it—integrating some of these libraries that we main- 
tain. 1 want to show you a few of them with some of the libraries of 
leading universities of the world that antedate us in their origin and 
their luster. 

That is all, gentlemen. I now would like to show you a short pic- 
ture, if I may. 

I think I made the point in my statement. I do hope you will con- 
sider those four items. 


NATURE OF TELEVISION ACTIVITY 


Senator Jounson. On these television activities, as I understand it, 
they consist of local production of television news and feature program 
materials for use by local television stations. Who produces those 
television programs for them that you are talking about? The USIA 
itself? 

Mr. Castle, I assume in some cases they do it and in other cases I 
am not clear on that, sir, but in other cases I believe they probably 
rent them from local contractors. I do believe that is simply unneces- 
sary because, as I pointed out to you, our regular services plus the 
foreign services cover those stations completely, sir. 

Senator Jounson. What is the nature of your movie? 

Mr. Caste. I am going to show you, sir, if I may, a personal 
picture that I made, a very brief one of West Berlin. I want to show 
you @ comparison. 
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Senator Jounson. How long is this going to take us. 

Mr. Caste. Not more than 10 minutes, if you can stand it. 

Senator JoHNson. Sure. 

Mr. Caste. All right, good. 

I think it would visualize to you much better than words what we 
are doing there. 

(Slides shown.) 

Mr. Castie. That, gentlemen, concludes the show. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Jounson. Does that conclude your testimony? 

Mr. Caste. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Castle. It was very 
informative. 

Mr. Castie. Thank you kindly, sir. I will come back next year 
with more. I am going to go to more countries. 

Senator Jonson. Glad to have you. 

Senator BripcEs. Does USIA finance your trips? 

Mr. Caste. No, Senator Bridges, no, sir; and I will do anything 
I can as a citizen. God has been good to me, and so has my country. 
That is my only interest. 


Motion Picture AssocraTION 


Senator Jounson. I have received a statement from Mr. Eric 
Johnston, president of the Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., in which he urges the appropriation of $5 million instead of the 
$3% million requested in the President’s budget for 1960, or the House 
allowance of $1'; million for the informational media guaranty 
program. 

Mr. Johnston had expected to testify on the importance of this 
program and the need for adequate funds. However, his attendance 
at this time is required on the Atlantic Congress meetings in London. 

Without objection, the letter will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Morion Picture AssocrATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1959. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State, Justice, Judiciary, and Related Agencies, Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Thank you very much for your nice letter of May 19, 
informing me of the probable time of hearings before your subcommittee on the 
funds for the informational media guaranty program. I have since been told 
informally that they will undoubtedly take place during my required attendance 
on the Atlantic Congress meetings in London. 

I am, therefore, following your suggestion, and ask that this letter be made a 
part of the hearing record as my statement. I hope sincerely that you, as chair- 
man, will find it possible to lend your great weight and beneficent influence 
in the decision on the appropriation for this so valuable and so little understood 
program. 

Frankly, it is a matter of extreme regret to me that I cannot appear in person. 
I feel very strongly that the informational media guaranty program has not had 
the consideration it deserves. I sincerely believe that if Members of Congress had 
the time to thoroughly understand what it does, how it works, and why it should 
be expanded and extended, it would not have had the shabby treatment it has 
experienced. 

ending before you is a budget request for $3.5 million for the 1960 fiscal year. 
The House of Representatives appropriated $2.5 million, a cut of $1 million. This 
is the same amount granted by the Congress last year for fiscal 1959. 
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This year’s House appropriation appears to have been made on the premise that 
if the agency got by with $2.5 million last year, it can do so again. This has about 
the same logic as contending that it is unnecessary to feed a man suffering from 
malnutrition since he is going to die anyway. 

The fact is that the media guarantee fund has been a stepchild for 10 years. The 
Congress itself created the program a decade ago, and established a $28 million 
revolving fund to operate it. It was known then that the fund would be impaired; 
and in fact impairment only serves to prove that the program has been operating 
in the very countries and areas where normal commercial operation by private 
American firms is impossible. 

Yet year after year, the impairment total became larger and larger, and cor- 
respondingly the ability of the program to do what it was originally intended to 
do has become less and less. 

Even the $3.5 million approved by the Budget is a totally inadequate sum, if 
the media program is to mean anything. Impairment is a constant element, and 
even if the same sum is appropriated each year, it has a lessening net value because 
of increased impairment, interest payments to the Treasury, and administrative 
costs. 

Channels of private sales and distribution cannot be set up overnight. The 
amount of business done by any media seller in any particular country does not 
warrant, on an annual basis, the maintenance of sales forces, distributive ma- 
chinery, and all other necessary arrangements. Private enterprise has to have 
some assurance of a capacity for sales for a period ahead. There is a point below 
which private business simply cannot afford to operate abroad. 

In our own field of films, we had to turn to IMG only because realizable income 
made normal operation in some countries impossible. There are still other coun- 
tries in which we are now operating in the free enterprise way where we cannot 
afford to continue to take losses much longer. These are among the places where 
IMG should get into operation to assure continuation of U.S. media distribution. 
Similarly, if IMG contract authorizations are kept so minimal that the total 
volume of business is uneconomic, there will be no point in attempting to operate 
even under the Government guarantee program. 

In my judgment, the proposed $2.5 million appropriation will lead to just such 
a result. 

As of June 30, 1959, the media fund’s impairment stood at nearly $16 million. 
T interject to emphasize that this is not all loss, by any means. I took the position 
before the House Appropriations Subcommittee that the legally equitable thing 
to do was to restore the impairment. I did not delude myself into believing that 
the subcommittee would make such a restoration in one bite, even though it is a 
thoroughly sound and defensible thing to do. 

I hoped, in view of the testimony of textbook publishers and magazine editors, 
and the cold facts and tables of operating data supplied by the administrators 
of the program, that the budget’s wholly inadequate allowance would be increased 
by from $1 million to $2 million, and that a program and pattern would be laid 
down whereby in succeeding years the entire impairment would be gradually 
restored. 

Since the House has failed to so act, I appeal to the Senate to take the necessary 
action. That action is to appropriate at least $1% million in excess of the budget 
estimate, that is to allow a fund of $5 million for the 1960 fiscal year. The Senate 
has not in the past allowed itself to be controlled by a sum fixed by the budget 
when the facts and good judgment dictated otherwise. 

I submit that this is a case where the facts do indeed dictate a substantial in- 
crease in the authorized budget request. I would like to recite a few of those 
facts. 

The informational media guarantee program in its simplest terms is a guarantee 
by the U.S. Government to convert local currencies into dollars for American 
exporters of informational media such as books, textbooks and educational ma- 
terials, maps, magazines, newspapers, and motion pictures. 

It comes into operation only after our Government has negotiated a bilateral 
agreement with a participating country. The agreement may specify the use the 
United States can make of the local currencies obtained from sales of informational 
materials. s 

Obviously the media guarantee program is used by American exporters only in 
those countries whose currencies are unconvertible in normal channels of trade 
and finance. Thus, since 1949, it has operated in 18 countries. In some countries 
where it was once used it is no longer needed. For example it operated in Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway but it is no longer 
necessary in all of these countries and the operational losses were negligible. 
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Conversely, it has been used and is being used in Burma, Chile, Indonesia, 
Israel, Pakistan, the Philippines, Poland, Spain, Taiwan, Turkey, Vietnam, and 
Yugoslavia. In these countries with weak currencies and rigid restrictions on 
foreign exchange and on local use of currencies, the IMG program is essential if 
American media are to become available to local citizens. 

In the 10 years of its operation through June 30, 1958, the program has made 

ssible the export into 18 countries of American books, periodicals, and films 
valued at about $150 million retail. This means many millions of readers of 
American books, magazines, newspapers, scientific and educational materials; it 
means many millions of viewers of American motion pictures, 

In these 10 years the program has cost $15,993,830. This is only 10 percent 
of the retail value of the material exported under the IMG program. A more 
accurate term than ‘‘cost”’ is impairment. What has happened is that exchange 
losses, unconvertible currencies, interest payments to the U.S. Treasury, and 
restrictions on the use the U.S. Government may make of currencies has taken 
about $16 million out of the IMG working fund. 

I want to emphasize here that the American motion picture industry has not 
been an extensive user of IMG guarantees. We operate under IMG today in 
only four countries— Yugoslavia, Turkey, Indonesia, and Vietnam. For a period 
shortly after the war, we also used the program in Germany. 

uite frankly, we have sought IMG help only when there is no other way to do 
business in a country. We don’t run around to the Government asking for aid 
and subsidy. We don’t think that’s the way to carry on business. But as the 
committee well knows, there are many countries today whose currencies are not 
convertible and who impose all types of restrictions on American film entry and 
repatriation of earnings. Where we can, we have worked out our own compli- 
eated trades and intercountry transfers of commodities and funds in order to 
recoup our earnings. Over most of the world, that’s the way we do business. 
We are not any happier about the necessity for an IMG program than are those 
who- oppose it. 

Let me be blunt about this—we think media operation in a country under the 
program is a two-way street. We think our country’s national interest is hurt 
when American media are forced out of a country. We think our Government is 
getting far more than its money’s worth when it underwrites limited currency 
conversion amounts in certain countries. 

Films account for approximately 20 percent of the total IMG currency conver- 
sion guarantees. We are not the major user of the funds, nor do IMG guarantees 
bulk very large in our overall operations. Inno year have they amounted to even 
1 percent of our industry’s foreign rentals, and they are only a fraction of 1 per- 
cent of our annual total gross income. 

I think this requires special emphasis to refute the implication of certain testi- 
mony elicited during the hearings before the House subcommittee. It may look 
imposing to have the record show that over the 10-year life of the IMG program 
American motion picture companies, for example, were paid $8,963,171, or that, 
for another example, American book publishers and periodical people received 
about $29 million. 

But just how meaningful is it to toss such figures around? It is like mixing 
oranges and bananas, in that both are fruits but there the resemblance ends. 

The figures become meaningful only in relation to their annual net cost to our 
Government. They become meaningful only when they are measured against 
what the net expenditure produced. They become meaningful only when con- 
sidered in relation to overall national policy, and the advantage of having private 
American commercial enterprise operating in the media field in the face of Russian 
and Chinese massive state-enterprise propaganda efforts. 

In the House hearings it was brought out that Paramount, an American film 
company, was paid $523,455 for IMG operations in Germany, that Columbia, 
another American company, was paid $329,032. But it was not brought out that 
during Army occupancy of Germany, the only way American private enterprise 
was permitted to operate was under IMG. It was not brought out that these 
payments were recouped in their entirety by the Government. It was not brought 
out that the Government didn’t give these film companies a nickel. It was not 
brought out that all IMG cost the Government in Germany was nominal ad- 
ministrative expense. 

These are the kind of misconceptions that I am sure you, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee, will not fall into. It is the facts on the other side of the ledger 
that make the IMG program, in my judgment, so worthwhile. 
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In October of 1957 the Senate, through its Foreign Relations Committee, held 
a hearing which examined in great detail the entire history of IMG operations, 
In January of 1958 the committee made its report. A subcommittee headed by 
Chairman Mike Mansfield, in behalf of himself and Senators Fulbright, Morse, 
Langer, Knowland, and Capehart endorsed the IMG program. 

These are brief excerpts from their findings: 

“The subcommittee finds that the IMG program is a small but useful operation, 
Its annual expense to the U.S. Government * * * makes it one of the least 
costly programs conducted by the United States abroad. The program, however 
is beneficial far out of proportion to its cost * * *. The subcommittee urges 
that the informational media guaranty program be continued as an important 
adjunct to the information program. It has been a worthwhile undertaking 
which deserves further support by the Congress until foreign exchange is freely 
convertible everywhere.” F 

I agree with that statement completely. My judgment is that the IMG pro- 
gram cannot be an effective and result-producing program until and unless its 
operating funds are maintained at their original scope, namely $28 million. 

I therefore strongly urge that the Senate give the most serious consideration 
to a policy that will restore the current impairment of $16 million. 

This does not mean that the Senate need authorize an immediate expenditure 
of the entire $16 million. It means that the Congress recognize that the IMG 
program has a valuable role to perform and permit it (1) to fulfill that role by 
expanding the scope of its operations in the countries in which it is now operating; 
and (2) to begin operations in additional countries. 

The Congress last year changed the basic act under which IMG operates, 
authorizing replenishment of the revolving fund by annual appropriations. I 
was one of those who strongly endorsed the new procedure as a sounder practice. 

It gives the Congress through its appropriation committees an annual check 
and control of all expenditures, and provides a full accounting of operations. You 
can kill the program, but you ought not to slowly starve it to death. 

I hope that your committee will consider the worth of the IMG program as an 
entity by itself, and that it be evaluated on its own performance heretofore, and 
its potential for the future. 

I think the program is among the most valuable of all the methods of telling 
the American story abroad. 

I think it is far and away the cheapest on the basis of results achieved. 

I think it has an added important advantage in that it is American private 
enterprise in action, singularly and effectively demonstrating abroad how our 
people do things. 

The battle is for the minds of men all over the world. Neither we nor the 
Russians will win anything by exterminating each other. In this more important 
fight for conscience, we are spending a pittance and devoting relatively little of 
our vast talent and ability. The IMG program, expanded and enlarged, affords 
an ideal opportunity to put an effective foot forward. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eric JOHNSTON. 


INFORMATIONAL MrEpIA GUARANTEE APPROPRIATION 


STATEMENT OF WARREN SULLIVAN, VICE PRESIDENT, MARKET- 
ING DIVISION, JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL, INC., AND THE 
AMERICAN TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 


AMERICAN Book PUBLISHERS COUNCIL 


Senator Jonnson. Our next witness is Mr. Warren Sullivan. 

Mr. Sullivan, you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Suuiivan. Yes, I do, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Would you insert it in the record and deal with 
it in any manner you see fit? 

Mr. Sututvan. I will. In the interest of time I will try to sum- 
marize it in a quick two-page memorandum. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


I. SELECTED FACTS AND FIGURES OF THE U.S. PUBLISHING INDUSTRY WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE 


In 1958 total book production in the United States consisted of 13,500 titles. 

Nearly 90 percent of this total was contributed by 350 publishers who issued 
more than five titles. Another 400 publishers with less than five titles each con- 
tributed the remainder. 

Dollar volume for 1958 reached the all-time high of $1,100 million. 

Oversea sales amount to $60 million—$55 million. 

The top 50 publishers account for less than 50 percent of the total dollar volume 
with the number one publisher being responsible for less than 2 percent. We are 
in a very competitive business. 

In 1958, the IMG total was slightly over $10 million about 18 percent of the 
industry’s oversea volume, which volume, in turn, equaled about 5 percent of 
total s ales. 

John Wiley was ranked eighth in the industry from the point of view of the 
number of titles issued. Unfortunately the same ranking does not hold true in 
relation to dollar volume, as fully half of Wiley’s production lies in the areas of 

professional reference publications for science, social science, and technology. 
Wiley is, though, among the first 50. 

Percentagewise, then, to the total we are slightly less than | percent, but our 
overseas business is such that it represents more than 3 percent of the total of 
foreign sales. 

Since this segment of Wiley’s total sales means so much, we have become 
expert in foreign markets. Since World War II our proportion of foreign sales 
to our total has risen from less than 7 percent to the point where it has, over the 
past 3 vears, been more than 20 percent of our total, which, in turn, has risen 
sharply. 

What has been the influence of IMG upon these figures? We have taken the 
slightly more than 10-year span, from 1949 through April of 1959, in which this 
program under various names has been in effect. During that period, IMG 
sales have been slightly over 9 percent of our overseas volume. Let us consider 
that if the program had not been in operation, we would have realized 35 to 40 
percent of this business anyway. As such then, IMG would have amounted to 
not quite 6 percent of our foreign sales, or slightly less than | percent of our total 
business during this period. Actually it has been 1.7 percent of this total. 

Now, what are the extra costs of doing business under IMG regulations? 
First, each publisher remits a fee approximately 1!¢ percent of the amount of the 
guarantee for each country. Additionally, administrative, procedural, and clerical 
costs run somewhere between 4 to 5 percent of the net billings. These figures 
have been checked with other publishers who operate extensively in this program. 

If, therefore, a publisher, even one like ourselves, which is a leader in overseas 
business, and therefore, naturally committed to an expensive program to main- 
tain and develop these markets, takes a hard look at the actual monetary return, 
he will find it difficult to discern it on his profit and loss statement. 

This rundown of sales figures has been made to satisfy our own curiosity about 
the overall effect of IMG upon our sales. Obviously, as a signicant profit factor, 
it must be eliminated, or at least relegated to a minor position. 

This same account, with proportional variations in the figures, will hold true 
for the 35 to 50 publishers of books and magazines who have considerable oversea 
sales operations. 


Il. OVERSEAS MARKETING EFFORTS AND INFLUENCES 


Yet we are all serious)y concerned with the continuance and really the necessary 
expansion of this program which means so much more to all of us and to the 
United States than the purely monetary return. 

Let us now delineate the historical deve lopment of overseas sales organizations 
in the publishing industry since World War II, as the factors involved here are 
significant to the total picture today. 

Prior to World War II, overseas sales had been largely considered a nuisance, 
but since then they have become an important factor to many publishers. What 
had happened? English had suddenly became the second language of the world, 
especially American achievements in science and technology, and, therefore, the 
books describing them, became preeminent. Since then, the influence of the 
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English language, particularly the direct, lucid approach of the American textbook 
has become internationally sought after. Even though it is politically smart in 
many of the Near and Far East countries to clamor for a national language, none 
of these tongues has the structure and vocabulary for today’s scientific and tech- 
nological achievements, so wherever we go we find our books are usually on the 
preferred list of imports. 

At the moment when foreign trade has become of great concern to government 
and industry we must keep in mind that U.S. science and engineering have taken 
over the primary position once held by Germany and as a consequence all printed 
materials on these matters are of considerable interest throughout the world 
where English is now the second language. As a result of this new technical posi- 
tion there is obviously more direct interest in the materials, equipment, and 
methods employed in the United States which have made this preeminence 
possible. 

This is an opportunity we have seized upon; it is one we will continue to exploit. 
We will make every effort to keep American publications in the ascendency. 

Publishers today maintain expensive staffs of specialists at home on overseas 
marketing. Our trade policies are generous and, therefore, expensive. We send 
men out constantly to travel throughout the world. A few have their subsidi- 
aries; others appoint local representatives. We constantly exhibit at trade fairs 
and international conferences. We are amazed by the enthusiastic reaction to 
such displays, accustomed as we are to the bored acceptance of similar exhibits 
at home. Many thousands of copies of books and magazines have been donated 
to libraries. Our industry committees work constantly to educate all publishers 
to engage more effectively in business abroad. 

A few of us have developed a special program of inexpensive reprints of basic 
textbooks in an effort to generate widespread quantity employment of American 
textbooks in school and college. This is a costly experiment; it always will be for 
the particular books being reprinted, but we hope by encouraging young students 
to rely on these textbooks, that in later life, we will have them as purchasers of our 
original works. 

nd we must not forget the American professional overseas. Our engineers, 
scientists, doctors, and professors, singly and in groups, are found all over the 
world. The professional takes his handbooks and the professor sets up his 
courses based on the books he was using back home. I have traveled extensively 
and worked in 14 of the 18 IMG countries. I have never failed to meet professors 
I used to call upon in the States. They are always surprised and delighted to 
find a book salesman in Ankara, Peshawar, or Manila, and immediately want to 
know how to obtain books for the students in any way, shape, orform. We make 
every effort to oblige. 

Still another influence for expanding reliance upon American publications lies 
in the great numbers of professionals and students from overseas who are taking 
their studies here. They return to practice and to teach, using our books. 

There is no doubt in our minds that books and other reading materials still 
consititute the most effective means of communication—getting people to under- 
stand each other. Do not forget that radio, movie, and television, again with 
particular reference to IMG countries, are not in great supply; and further, efforts 
through these media are more easily classified as propaganda. 

The written word is really held in reverence, and those persons who have been 
so fortunate as to have had university education, local or overseas, are also held 
in respect, while the professor is one of the community’s most influential persons. 
In 10 years of travel, I am still amazed and flattered by the respect accorded to me, 
too, merely by virtue of being in publishing, especially educational publishing. 
Audiences are granted with the leaders of each country visited because of this 
association; and our advice on educational programs is eagerly sought. 

Remember, too, that the literate population, the educated and those being edu- 
cated, comprise a small minority, vet from them are chosen the policymakers, the 
important government and professional jobholders. Here, too, is the ecre of the 
dissident groups, Russia and her ally, Red China, are concentrating their efforts 
on these, unfortunately increasingly in English. 

From an outstanding bookseller in Indonesia, we received a letter on this subject 
recently. He prefers dealing in American publications but because of the lack of 
sufficient funds under IMG he is also selling English language books and period- 
icals from Russia, Red China, East Germany, and Czechoslovakia. He finds the 
sales are quite good, is obtaining quick delivery, and, more important, can remit 
in local (Indonesian) currency and with no involved import licenses. 
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I have dwelt at length upon these aspects of the influence of the printed word 
for it is not a realization easy for us who are accustomed to a plethora, even a 
surfeit, of published materials being available. Very few children overseas have 
the experience and privilege of having a book a year, let alone having books pro- 
vided free of charge for all their courses. We accept this as a matter of course. 

Again because of our do-it-ourselves, pragmatic approach to life here, we have 
not tended to place learning, intellectual achievement on the high pedesdal it is 
elsewhere. This, to me, enhances our challenge. The countries where we want 
to help achieve progress economically, politically, and socially, following American 
principles, revere the educated. These, in turn, look to America increasingly for 
their materials. Once they grasp our practical approach in direct antithesis to 
their former European theoretical training, or their own cultural training, they 
are eager for the how-to-do-it philosophy which makes of work an honor. 

By force of circumstances then, as have been mentioned previously, we are 
presented with a singular opportunity. Admittedly, the distribution and ex- 
panding use of informational media is not rapid or dramatic, but while these 
means of communication are slow, they are steady and cumulative in their effect. 
And they are lasting. These methods are difficult to measure, but they are 
continuous. 


IlI. CONCLUSIONS: NEED FOR CONTINUANCE AND EXPANSION OF THE IMG PROGRAM 


At this juncture, it could properly be queried that if the oversea business is so 
attractive then why not count upon the publishing industry to continue developing 
these markets on its own. 

We agree. We are notoriously individualistic which accounts for the many 
new firms being formed each year by individuals who firmly believe their new 
firms will be more capable than those in existence. 

Those publishers who already have a significant stake overseas, and others 
too, will, regardless of Government assistance or encouragement, strive to increase 
their volume in these markets. As much trom the income point of view, we are 
influenced here by the pride and the need to offer our authors a complete world- 
wide marketing ability. Too. we wish as a group to maintain the English 
language preeminence, to use our ingenuity in expanding Oversea sales in the face 
of many obstacles, not the least of which is the emergence of competition from 
Russia using our own language, even our own authors. We who have traveled 
in India have noticed with growing alarm the play which Russia is making to 
influence the literate by providing inexpensive editions of the English classics 
in English. 

Finally, I am certain all of us with foreign experience are convinced that the 
U.S. problem overseas is basically one of public relations, how to communicate 
effectively the fundamentals of American capitalism and culture. This is a 
responsibility which primarily rests upon the shoulders of private industry. 
We do need help though. Remember only 5 percent of total industry dollar 
volume is accounted for by foreign sales. Indeed, as I have pointed out, for some 
35 to 50 publishers that percentage rises to 15 to 25 percent. Nevertheless, even 
these leaders must naturally budget their efforts according to the return. 

Unfortunately, the most attractive markets by country are not usually those 
where it is most in our national interests to exert a special effort. The Iron- 
Curtain areas, the Neat and Far East with the exception of Japan and India, 
and many South American countries, offer the least economic opportunity at 
the highest development of costs to industry. 

Just think of Poland. Here is an Iron Curtain country with strong historical 
links to the United States. For years there had been, for all practical purposes, 
no trade whatsoever, and with little hope of any in the future. When our author- 
ities suggested the informational media guarantee program, the Poles leaped at the 
opportunity to import quantities of these materials. As a matter of fact, from 
the inception of the program, they have been at least, if not more, enthusiastic 
about it than our own people. It is not just because of a dearth of literature of 
all types either, for this is easily obtainable from Russia, but rather an obvious 
desire in a legal permissible way to exert independence from purely Communist 
thought; to communicate on a broad popular scale with America. Now the Poles 
are eagerly seeking reprint rights to many university textbooks. The psychologi- 
eal effectiveness of IMG in this country is tremendous. 

Our present efforts including the strictured IMG program are not going to prove 
sufficient. As education increases, as the special language of technology prolif- 
erates, and nations strive to keep pace, the hunger for knowledge of every kind 
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will increase. We must make certain that the sources of knowledge, especially 
printed materials, are within the easy grasp of those who need it most. And 
there must be assurance that such an operation once commenced will flow smoothly 
and continue over a long period. The startup costs for the U.S. publishers and 
for the locals, too, are heavy. Time and money are expended in large amounts 
at the commencement, if such investments are to be worthwhile for all concerned, 
there must be a reasonable promise of a long-range, steady operation. The 
IMG program in Pakistan has been beset by starts and stops which have resulted 
in wasted expenses for all concerned. 

The expenses and frustrations caused by an uncertain or an inadequate program 
may result in more damage to U.S. reputation than not having one at all. As 
the country which is looked up to for its business acumen, it behooves us to evalu- 
ate carefully in advance the effect of such programs. Let us not start something 
which we are not prepared to carry through efficiently and completely. 

This is where the concept of IMG is germane. It is, after all, primarily com- 
mercial for the Government in effect is offering a guarantee of convertibility of 
exchange when U.S. dollars are not available. It is true that in certain countries 
with weak currencies, the program has suffered losses because of blocked currency 
accounts which have been eroded by inflation. On the whole, though, the especial 
attractiveness of this program is that it specifically facilitates private trade 
between U.S. publishers and their outlets overseas, the book trade. Herein lies 
the real appeal and effectiveness of this concept. It establishes trade ties between 
U.S. publishers and the local book trade. The sale of the books and magazines 
and their distribution throughout the country establishes in time a link on a 
person-to-person basis. Where the bookseller must invest his money in our 
publications, he will make every effort to insure they are sold. The book buyer, 
in turn, who is parting with his money will be certain to study and treasure his 
purchase. Were the United States to give such media away, the costs to our 
Government would be immense, and the results would be largely waste and 
apathy—people do not value objects freely given. A program which encourages 
cultural exchange through commercial channels gives a true test of the need for 
the materials involved and, therefore, the desirability of government support. 
As such, it achieves the double effect of fostering socioeconomic communication 
through normal trade channels while making available the most effective tools of 
communication and understanding yet devised—printed materials. 


PRINCIPLES OF GROUPS REPRESENTED 


Senator Jonnson. Thank you, Mr. Sullivan. Proceed. 

Mr. Suuiivan. I am vice president of the marketing division. of 
John Wiley & Sons. We publish scientific and technical books for 
college and for professional use. 

I am also appearing on behalf of the joint foreign trade committee 
of the American Textbook Publishers Institute and American Book 
Publishers Council. 

Our country is earnestly dedicated to the maintenance of freedom 
throughout the non-Communist world. We realize that the Com- 
munists, Russia and Red China particularly, are unyielding in their 
efforts to place the world under their system by any means whatsoever. 
Both sides must communicate with those they intend to influence. 
In most of the countries of the world the best means of communication 
vet devised is by means of printed materials. These are not dramatic 
nor are they quick, but they are steady and they are lasting in their 
effect. 

One of the basic tenents that our country wants to get across 1s 
individual freedom and opportunity exemplified by modern American 
capitalism. Now, the program under consideration, the informational 
media guarantee program today is pertinent to both objectives. 
First, it is crucial in making it possible to distribute printed materials 
of U.S. origin where economic conditions would otherwise seriously 
restrict such activity. 
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Simultaneously, it employs normal trade channels, fostering normal 
business relations via the U.S. publisher, the overseas bookseller, and 
the book purchaser. I, therefore, sincerely submit that there is no 
more valuable and timely program than the information media guar- 
antee program and it is one which has been and will continue to be 
the most economical for our Government to support in relation to the 
return for the sums appropriated to insure its continuation and growth. 

I, therefore, recommend at least the full appropriation which has 
been requested of $3,500,000. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very, very much. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. WILSON, DIRECTOR 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator JoHNson. Our next witness will be Mr. Thomas J. Wilson, 
the Harvard University Press. 

Mr. Wilson, the committee is delighted to welcome you. And we 
will incorporate your statement in the record and you deal with it in 
any manner you choose. 

Mr. Wiuson. I will be brief as I can, Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. Glad to have you. 

Mr. Wiuson. Sir, as you say, | am Thomas J. Wilson, director of 
the Harvard University Press. 

Senator JoHNson. We have a copy of your statement here. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Thomas J. Wilson, director of Harvard University 
Press; I am appearing before the subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee as a representative of the Association of American University Presses. 
The Association of American University Presses is composed of the publishing 
units of almost 50 universities and other learned institutions in all parts of the 
United States. A list of the member presses is appended to this statement. 
Publishers of books and journals for students and for mature scholars, the uni- 
versity presses of the United States are seriously concerned with the facilities 
available for the dissemination of the printed results of American scholarship 
throughout the world; therefore we are most interested in the informational 
media guarantee program. 

I am not especially qualified to testify concerning the legal and technical 
aspects. of informational media guarantee legislation, although I have studied the 
program closely for the last 3 or 4 years and have analyzed the budget requested 
for 1960 sufficiently to make me sure that the amount requested ($3,500,000) is 
modest indeed. I believe that I have some competence regarding the importance 
of informational media guarantee in the Middle and Far East, in the areas of 
higher education, scholarly research, scientific development, and economic growth. 
And I would emphasize to the the utmost the fact that help rendered to new or 
handicapped countries in these fields has a great and direct effect toward making 
our country understood, respected, and appreciated abroad. 

I recently visited a large number of countries in the Middle and Far East. 
My objective was to study in these countries the status and the needs of education 
at the college and university level, and of postgraduate research in the physical, 
biological, and social sciences and in the humanities. I was particularly concerned 
with the supply or the lack of books and scholarly journals. Among the countries 
in which I spent a considerable amount of time were Indonesia, Pakistan, and 
Turkey—countries in which informational media guarantee is now actively in 
operation—and Japan and Korea in which it is not in effect. I can summarize 
my observations by saying that to Indonesian, Pakistani, and Turkish university 
students and to the scholars who teach them and at the same time carry on the 
research and the experiments on which future development of all kinds is so 
largely based, the tools of learning provided through the help of informational 
media guarantee are indispensable. Whereas, in Japan and Korea, where infor- 
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mational media guarantee is not operating, the presidents and deans of univer. 
sities, and the book trade which provides what they must have, pointed to the 
lack of such a support for the supply of printed educational materials as a great 
handicap to their own progress, an unfortunate blank spot in the generosity of 
the United States, and an opportunity for the Soviets to shine by contrast. 

I think that Indonesia on the one hand and Korea on the other present illumi- 
nating case histories. Indonesia is potentially one of the richest countries in the 
world; its people are charming and intelligent; its universities quite large despite 
their newness and staffed by able and frequently well-trained people. But until 
1947 all college education in Indonesia was carried on in Dutch; practically al] 
the teachers in the universities are Dutch trained; most of the books in the libraries 
are in the Dutch language. Now, Dutch is a forbidden tongue; and there jg 
properly speaking no language to replace it. The native and official language, 
Bahasa Indonesia, is old as a vernacular but new as a written language. There 
are very few university textbooks in it and perhaps even fewer books for research, 
Indonesian higher education, Indonesian scientific and other scholarly research, 
and Indonesian business development have at the present time only one way to 
turn for the books they must have, and that is to the English language and to the 
United States whence these English books must come. Repeatedly, during my 
stay in Indonesia, I was told by professors, by publishers, and by officials of the 
Ministry of Education that American textbooks and books of scholarship must 
be the ground on which they were to build until their own language and literature 
should come of age; and always in this context informational media guarantee’s 
importance was emphasized. In fact it was frequently said to me that the only 
troubles with informational media guarantee were that not all the important 
technical and scholarly American publishers were willing to participate in it 
wholeheartedly, and that the amount of informational media guarantee funds 
available were not nearly adequate for the need. 

Forgive me if, at this point, I refer to the Indonesian book situation in terms 
of our own experience. Harvard University Press markets its books in the Far 
East and elsewhere through the International Book Export Group, a group of 
about 10 important commercial publishers and university presses. The books 
we and our colleagues are offering in Indonesia are, I think without exception, 
technical books, reference books, textbooks, books of practical and _ serious 
importance. Our tentative informational media guarantee contract allowance 
in Indonesia for this past fiscal year was $26,000. The first two book importers 
in Djakarta called upon by our representative placed orders for $21,000 worth 
of books; the total amount of orders given to him by Djakarta stores was more 
than $30,000, and numerous other orders have been received by mail since, 
Because of the reduction of the total informational media guarantee appropria- 
tion for 1959 to $2,500,000, our informational media guarantee contract for 
Indonesia was cut to $17,000, and we were unable to fill even half of the require- 
ments of the market. I emphasize that these books ordered were the books 
most sorely needed by a growing country we want to be our friend. 

Korea presents a picture similar and at the same time utterly dissimilar to 
Indonesia. The Korean Language, forbidden by the Japanese for decades, is 
practically a new language, without a modern literature of its own and emphatic- 
ally lacking in university textbooks, scholarly books, business manuals, and other 
works important for the economic, social, and scientific development of the 
country. All the professors, administrators, and Government officials I met 
were wholly or partially Japanese trained. Eighty percent of the books in the 
libraries are Japanese books. But Japanese is now a forbidden language in the 
schools and colleges; practically none of today’s pupil and student generations 
know Japanese. English, the officially designated second language, is the only 
possible source of the needed books until the Korean language has a chance to 
develop itself and to be the tool for building a local educational and scientific 
literature. But Korea, a country war-divided and poverty-stricken beyond de- 
scription, has no informational media guarantee program, and its available dol- 
lars are used and indeed required for other things than books. Over and over 
again, Korean publishers and teachers asked me about informational media 
guarantee—how did it work, were there disadvantages in i. to offset the obvious 
advantages; was it possible that informational media guarantee could be extended 
to Korea? The answer to the last of these questions was and is of course out- 
side my provinee. But I do repeat that Korea and Indonesia are two contrast- 
ing situations, both of which show a desperate need which informational media 
guarantee in one country is helping to fill and in the other is failing to fill, because 
it is not there. 
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For these reasons and many others, I urge that IMG be continued and extended 
so that it may directly benefit higher education, economic growth, and scientific 
development in handicapped countries; I urge this not merely for the sake of those 
eountries but for our own sake, for I am sure that the intelligent help we give other 
countries helps us too. Specifically, I urge that the appropriation for 1960 be 
raised well above the sum of $2,500,000 set by the Appropriations Committee of 


the House of Representatives. 


From my own experience I know the situation 
jn many of the countries in which IMG is now operating. 


The amounts allowed 


for guaranties in those particular countries, in the originally requested budget of 


$3,500,000, were surely modest and in my opinion inadequate. 


To cut them in 


order to fit them into a budget reduced by approximately 30 percent would be 


suicidal. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 


REGULAR AND 

Bollingen Foundation 

Brookings Institution 

University of California Press 

Cambridge University Press 

The Catholic University of 
Press 

The University of Chicago Press 

Columbia University Press (including 
King’s Crown Press) 

Cornell University Press (including 
Comstock Publishing Associates) 

The Duke University Press 

University of Florida Press 

Fordham University Press 

The University of Georgia Press 

Harvard University Press (including the 
Belknap Press) 

University of Hawaii Press 

Huntington Library Publications 

The University of Illinois Press 

Indiana University Press 

The Iowa State College Press 

The Johns Hopkins Press 

The University of Kansas Press 

University of Kentucky Press 

Louisiana State University Press 


America 


MEMBERSHIP OF 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


AFFILIATED MEMBERS 


Loyola University Press 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
The Michigan State University Press 
The University of Minnesota Press 
University of Nebraska Press 
University of New Mexico Press 
New York University Press 

The University of North Carolina Press 
University of Notre Dame Press 
University of Oklahoma Press 
Oxford University Press, Inc. 

The University of Pittsburgh Press 
Princeton University Press 

Rutgers University Press 

The University of South Carolina Press 
Southern Illinois University Press 
Southern Methodist University Press 
Stanford University Press 

Syracuse University Press 
University of Texas Press 

University of Toronto Press 

The U.S. Naval Institute 

University of Washington Press 
Wayne State University Press 

The University of Wisconsin Press 
Yale University Press 


ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Witson. I am a representative of the Association of American 
University Presses, of which I am a former president. 

The association, as you know, Senator, includes the University of 
Texas Press and Southern Methodist University Press, as well as 


institutions across the country. 


I am not especially qualified to testify about the legal and technical 


aspects of IMG legislation, but I do want to emphasize the fact that I 
studied the present appropriation in the history of IMG programs for 
the last several years very carefully and I am convinced that the 
President’s request for three and a half million was modest, indeed 
far too small and that it should be no less than that appropriation 
should be maintained by the Senate in its deliberations. 


IMPORTANCE OF IMG 


I have some confidence regarding the importance of IMG in the 
Middle and Far East from the areas of higher education, scholarly 
research, and particularly scientific development and economic growth. 
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I recently visited a large number of countries in the Middle and Far 
East looking there into the supply of books, books for learning. | 
would like to point out that in the countries where IMG is operating 
the supply is much better and the importance of IMG to the supply 
is greatly recognized whereas in the other countries in which it is not 
operating its absence is sorely visible. 

In fact, in such countries as Korea and Japan where IMG is not 
operating this absence was pointed to by presidents of universities, 
deans, publishers, and others as a great handic ap to their own develop- 
ment progress and unfortunate blank spot in the generosity of the 
United States and opportunity for the Soviets to shine by contrast. 

In this general connection I should perhaps make one comment, 
that is not in my statement and that I am anxious to get in the record, 


PLEA NOT COMMERCIAL 


In pleading here for no less than the three and a half million dollars 
that the President recommended, for a good deal more than the two 
and a half million dollars that the House Appropriations Committee 
and the House itself has set up for IMG I should make clear that | 
am speaking in the public interest and for the sake of our friendship 
with undeveloped countries. IMG dollars mean relatively little to 
university presses. Take my own press, Harvard, as an example. 
We are now doing about a quarter of a million dollars in foreign trade 
per year. During the 11 years of the operation of IMG we have done 
about $2 million worth of foreign trade. During that same period 
our IMG contracts have amounted to less than $50,000. In other 
words, I am not asking here for something to keep the Harvard 
University Press running. I am saying that we consider that IMG 
funds are making available our books, books of learing and of scholar- 
ship, of technical knowledge in places where they could not otherwise 
be made available. 

I would like to bring out just one more point which is in my report, 
but it is, I think, important in this context of the size of the IMG 
appropriation. We market our books through a group of about 10 
important commercial and university presses. The books we and our 
colleagues are offering in Indonesia are, I think without exception, 
technical books, reference books, books of practical and serious im- 
portance. When the program for fiscal 1959 was set up our group 
appropriation for Indonesia was $26,000. The first two book im- 
porters in Djakarta called upon by our representative placed orders 
for $21,000 worth of books. Before he even finished the day he had 
orders for more than $30,000 worth of books. Numerous other orders 
came in the 2 or 3 days that followed and in the mail since. So that 
a total of more than $50,000 worth of legitimate technical and schol- 
arly books were ordered and were approved by the Indonesian Govern- 
ment. But because of the reduction of the total IMG appropriation 
for 1959, $2,500,000, our IMG contract for Indonesia was cut to 
$17,000 and we were unable to fill even half of the requirements of 
the market, the orders we had in hand which had been approved for 
educational uses in that country. 
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NEED FOR BOOKS 


I think that the only thing that I want to say at this point is to 
emphasize the contrast that a country like Indonesia, ill supplied 
with books, vet getting some books provides with Korea, where we 
are shipping in practically no books at all, none by this program, 
Korean publishers, Korean teachers, university administrators, asked 
me time after time about IMG. How did it work? Were there 
disadvantages in it to offset the obvious advantages? Was it possible 
that IMG could be extended to Korea? I couldn’t answer the last of 
these questions. It is outside of my province. But I do repeat that 
Korea and Indonesia are contrasting situations, both of which show 
a desperate need for books. In one of them IMG is helping solve 
that need. In the other the need is all the greater because 1MG is not 
there to help solve it. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, sir. I am sorry to have 
been delayed. 


Tue Propie-ro-PeorpLe Book CommirTres, INc. 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. GRIFFITH, CHAIRMAN 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator JoHNsoN. Our next witness is Mr. Charles E. Griffith, 
Chairman, the People-to-People Book Committee, Lac. 

Mr. Griffith, the committee is delighted to welcome you. You 
have a prepared statement? 

Mr. GrirritH. Yes, sir, I have filed it with the clerk of the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection we will insert Mr. Griffith’s 
statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


INFORMATIONAL Merp1A GUARANTEE PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles E, Griffith. I am a retired textbook pub- 
lisher, and am now in a position to devote my entire time and energies in the 
public interest to those operations involving books as Chairman of the Book 
Committee of the President’s people-to-people program. 

During my active work in publishing, [ have made 10 trips to the Philippines 
and southeast Asia in the last 36 years. As a member of the nonprofit organi- 
zation, Franklin Publications, one of its original incorporators, and its treasurer 
for my 4 years of appointed service, I studied the need for translations of standard 
American books into the Islamic languages. In these capacities I have seen at 
firsthand the necessity of getting the American idea across to people in many 
countries, and the indispensable service rendered by the IMG program. 

In November and December of 1958 I made a factfinding tour of seven countries 
in South America in behalf of the People-to-People Book Committee to discover 
what kinds of books in English are desperately needed for their economic, indus- 
trial, educational, and information development. With the exception of Chile, 
six countries visited—Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil—do not have the advantage of the IMG program to acquire the kinds of 
books needed through commercial channels. In this vacuum, the Book Committee 
is attempting to fill the void in part by sending standard books about the literature, 
life, culture, education, citizenship, and technology of the United States. These 
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books are donated from the personal libraries of private citizens of our country, 
The specific titles which have been requested are obviously not available because 
they have not been ordered through commercial channels and paid for through 
the operation of IMG contracts. The donations are excellent ambassadors of the 
United States, but in a sense they are only substitutes. 

The following comments on countries across the world are in no sense a com- 
plaint against the absence of IMG in many countries in significant areas, but a 
plea for an understanding of the necessity of providing the countries where IMG 
now operates with sufficient funds to meet their imperative needs. The cuts in 
appropriations for the IMG revolving fund are working a great hardship on these 
countries after our own country has made the heroic and intelligent beginning 
effort to help counteract some of rhe world’s deficiencies. On several of my 
round-the-world inspection trips, our friends have made comments to this effect: 
“We appreciate the efforts of the United States to help us to help ourselves, 
However, after a most heartening start has been made, the Americans too often 
put on their hats and go home.” 

Books are recognized as the permanent means of conveying to the world the 
ideals, culture, civilization, and technical know-how of American civilization, 
They embody the liberating factors in the struggle for men’s minds. Until the 
great, masses of people in many areas of the world are educated and can read for 
themselves, they are subject to the slanted propaganda of demagogues. 

English is fast becoming the second language of the world, second to the national 
language or dialect of the area. For this reason, books in English, and American 
books in particular, are in demand far beyond the curtailed resources of IMG in 
these countries where it is operating—countries that are recognized as indis- 
pensable to our national welfare. We cannot “buy”’ their friendship, but we can 
provide them with the truth through the printed word and let facts and not 
propaganda speak for themselves. 

From my personal experience I have observed the essential service that IMG is 
rendering in such countries as Pakistan, Indonesia, and the Philippines. Political 
difficulties have slowed the inauguration of IMG in Burma and Vietnam. The 
demand for books in all the technical sciences in all countries has been insistent 
and should be fully met if other books from unfriendly nations are not to overpower 
ours in numbers. In Chile, the fantastic inflation of 1,100 pesos for 1 U.S. dollar 
(this is June 1, 1959 quotation) requires an IMG program if zny U.S. books are 
to be available through regular commercial channels. 

Meanwhile, the Book Committee is receiving requests, and will fill them in 1959 
to the best of its ability, from such countries as Liberia, Nigeria, Iran, Lebanon, 
India, Taiwan, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

Such voluntary efforts are helpful but they can meet only a tiny fraction of the 
need and the demand. I earnestly recommend, therefore, that in the national 
interest, the IMG revolving fund be replenished at the very least by the $3.5 
million requested by the administration. It is essential that this amount not be 
reduced; it is highly desirabld that this amount be increased in order to permit 
book needs to be fully met, especially in such crucial countries as the Philippines 
and Indonesia, where we and the West are on trial. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Jounson. And we will be delighted to have you handle it 
in any way you choose. 

Mr. Grirrita. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief statement, 
particularly because of pressure of time. 

My name is Charles E. Griffith. I am a retired textbook publisher, 
and am not in a position to devote my entire time and energies in the 
public interest to those operations involving books as Chairman of the 
Book Committee of the President’s people-to-people program. 


TRANSLATION OF AMERICAN BOOKS INTO ISLAMIC LANGUAGES 


During my active work in publishing, I have made 10 trips to the 
Philippines and southeast Asia in the last 36 years. As a member of 
the nonprofit organization, Franklin Publications, one of its original 
incorporators, and its treasurer for my 4 years of appointed service, 
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I studied the need for translations of standard American books into 

the Islamic languages. In these capacities I have seen at firsthand 

the necessity of getting the American idea across to people in many 

countries, and the indispensable service rendered by the IMG pro- 
am. 

In November and December of 1958, I made a factfinding tour of 
seven countries in South America in behalf of the People-to-People 
Committee to discover what kinds of books in English are desperately 
needed for their economic, industrial, educational, and information 
development. With the exception of Chile, six countries visited— 
Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil—do not 
have the advantage of the IMG program to acquire the kinds of books 
needed through commercial channels. In this vacuum, the Book 
Committee is attempting to fill the void in part by sending standard 
books about the literature, life, culture, education. citizenship, and 
technology of the United States. These books are donated from the 
personal liabraries of private citizens of our country. The specific 
titles which have been requested are obviously not available because 
they have not been ordered through commercial channels and paid 
for through the operation of IMG contracts. The donations are ex- 
cellent ambassadors of the United States, but in a sense they are only 
substitutes. 

The following comments on countries across the world are in no 
sense a complaint against the absence of IMG in many countries in 
significant areas, but a plea for an understanding of the necessity of 
providing the countries where IMG now operates with sufficient funds 
to meet their imperative needs. The cuts in appropriations for the 
IMG revolving fund are working a great hardship on these countries 
after our own country has made the heroic and intelligent beginning 
effort to help counteract some of the world’s deficiencies. On several 
of my round-the-world inspection trips, our friends have made com- 
ments to this effect: 

We appreciate the efforts of the United States to help us to help ourselves 


However, after a most heartening start has been made, the Americans too often 
put on their hats and go home. 


IMPORTANCE OF BOOKS 


Books are recognized as the permanent means of conveying to the 
world the ideals, culture, civilization, and technical “know-how”’ of 
American civilization. They embody the liberating factors in the 
struggle for men’s minds. Until the great masses of people in many 
areas of the world are educated and can read for themselves, they are 
subject to the slanted propaganda of demagogs. 

English is fast becoming the second language of the world, second 
to the national language or dialect of the area. For this reason, books 
In English, and American books in particular, are in demand far 
éeond the curtailed resources of IMG in those countries where it is 
operating—countries that are recognized as indispensable to our 
national welfare. We cannot “buy” their friendship, but we can 
provide them with the truth through the printed word and let facts 
and not propaganda speak for themselves. 

rom my personal experience I have observed the essential service 
that IMG is rendering in such countries as Pakistan, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines. Political difficulties have slowed the inauguration 
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of IMG in Burma and Vietnam. The demand for books in all the 
technical sciences in all countries has been insistent and should be 
fully met if other books from unfriendly nations are not to overpower 
ours in numbers. In Chile, the fantastic inflation of 1,100 pesos for 
1 U.S. dollar, that is, the June 1, 1959, quotation, requires an IMG 
program if any U.S. books are to be available through regular com- 
mercial channels. 

Meanwhile, the book committee is receiving requests, and will fill 
them in 1959 to the best of its ability, from such countries as Liberia, 
Nigeria, Iran, Lebanon, India, Taiwan, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 


IMG REVOLVING FUND 


Such voluntary efforts are helpful but they can meet only a tiny 
fraction of the need and the demand. I earnestly recommend, there- 
fore, that in the national interest, the IMG revolving fund be replen- 
ished at the very least by the $3.5 million requested by the administra- 
tion. It is essential that this amount not be reduced; it is highly 
desirable that this amount be increased in order to permit book needs 
to be fully met, especially in such crucial countries as the Philippines 
and Indonesia, where we and the West are on trial. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Griffith. The 
committee is pleased to have your recommendations and they will be 
given careful consideration. 


IMG ProcRAM 


STATEMENT OF HARRY C. THOMPSON, DIRECTOR OF NEWSWEEK 
INTERNATIONAL 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Jounson. Our next witness is Mr. Harry C. Thompson. 

Without objection I will include Mr. Thompson’s statement in the 
record and he will give us a summary of it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


THe VALUE OF THE INFORMATIONAL MEpIA GUARANTEE PROGRAM TO 
U.S. PERIODICALS 


I’m Harry Thompson, director of Newsweek International. Today I am 
speaking in behalf of the magazine industry on the distribution of U.S. periodicals 
abroad. 

What do those sales amount to? In 1958, U.S. publications had a total foreign 
circulation of 14,200,000 per issue. This breaks down as follows: U.S. magazines 
with international editions, 11,220,000; U.S. export business magazines, 825,000; 
domestic editions of general magazines, 1,360,000; business, technical, and trade 
magazines 290,000; and newspapers 508,000. In addition to this, the Office of 
Private Cooperation of the USIS each month distributes 145,000 return copies 
donated by the international editions of U.S. magazines, and the USIS says 
that they cannot begin to keep up with the demand for our periodicals. With an 
extremely high readership per copy, the total audience of U.S. magazines abroad 
conservatively tops 75 million people per issue. 

Beyond the numbers of circulation, the important question is ‘‘Who are the 
people reading U.S. magazines abroad?” I’ll take Newsweek International as 
an example because I’m close to it. Over 35 percent of the circulation of our 
Pacific edition goes into IMG countries and our studies show that 75 percent of 
our readers are non-U.S. nationals and 93 percent of them are men and women 
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in business, foreign governments, or the professions. This readership pattern is 
true for the other magazines, too. 

Assuming then that we are reaching a great number of the right people—the 
opinion molders—with our magazines abroad, what are the values for Congress 
to consider in supporting a strong U.S. periodical distribution program? First 
and foremost is propagandizing value. In this connection, Justice of the Supreme 
Court William Douglas recently wrote: ‘‘We must help men of all tongues find 
the secret of freedom * * * it is the greatest task in communication that pub- 
lishers and editors have ever faced. It means that the printing press must be 
exploited in a way we never dreamed.” We think that magazines are doing this, 
and I cite a recent Department of Commerce booklet, “Thank You, Mr. Pub- 
lisher,’”’? as one example. It says, ‘‘The business and technical magazines which 
you publish are helping to perform one of our country’s most vital tasks abroad: 
creating a better understanding of the American free enterprise system. They 
are paper ambassadors of good will.’”’ This was in connection with the U.S. 
trade missions program. 

To show you what others think of the U.S. well-organized, well-distributed 
international periodical network, I’d like to quote from an article by Henry 
Deschampneufs which appeared in a prominent British trade paper—Advertiser’s 
Weekly. ‘‘There is, as far as I am aware, no British export publication which sets 
out to do for Britain what, for example, the Americans have done with their inter- 
national magazines. American thoughts, and the American way of life, are 
presented to the world, week after week. There is no adequate counterattack 
from Britain * * *. There never has been a greater need for a first-class British 
“general interest’? magazine, designed specifically for oversea readers.”’ 

The President of the Republic of Chile wrote the publishers of Popular Me- 
chanics as follows: ‘‘For Chile, publications like yours are of great importance as 
they greatly contribute to both the practical and scientific industrialization 
program that my Government is trying to attain.”’ 

There’s no question that our magazines going abroad have definite propaganda 
values. Magazines can and do say things that the U.S. Government—through its 
Information Agency— can never say because, as one USIA official stated, free, 
private magazines sold to the foreign public do not have the “smell!” of propaganda 
that people everywhere can recognize. 

Further, even the Soviet block points ups the propaganda values of magazines. 
Here are just a handful, from many, Russian magazines that are being freely 
circulated throughout Latin America and other quarters. Many of these maga- 
zines are well printed and illustrated, but even though the Soviet magazines 
come into various countries through Soviet Embassies and are given practically 
free to newsstand dealers—-who can make almost a 100 percent profit—Soviet 
magazines, I understand, go begging in countries where American magazines are 
distributed, even though ours are sold at a price that is extremely high in any 
country. For example, in Australia which is not a poor country, the cost of one 
of our magazines in relation to living costs and wages might be equivalent to $1 
here. I know of few Americans who would pay that for a foreign publication 
coming into the United States. 

Certainly, trade is another important value of magazines. The United States 
last year exported some $17 billion worth of goods, and U.S. magazines we 
in the forefront when it came to carrying news of U.S. products and methods 
abroad. I would say that our export trade certainly needs help and the fact that 
Congress is now considering the Boggs bill is testimony to that. 

In some respects, U.S. magazines, as disseminators of information, are even more 
widely recognized abroad than they are at home. As I have said, the purchasers 
and readers of our magazines are primarily nationals, and when it comes to 
advertising, well over half the advertising in Time, Life, Reader’s Digest, and 
Newsweek International, for example, comes from foreign concerns. 

If magazines are truly instruments of both propagandizing and trade, then I 
believe that U.S. magazines need the fullest support of the U.S. Government 
through its international media guarantee program. We’re not asking for a 
subsidy but rather facility to avoid accumulating blocked currency, and we don’t 
need this facility in all countries—-only those where exchange difficulties do exist. 
The money we get out will, vou’ll find, be reinvested in securing more circulation 
abroad. For magazine publishers are serious, dedicated people who operate for 
purposes of persuasion as much as profit. Consider if you will—in 1956, the profits 
of the 35 leading U.S. magazines averaged 2.7 percent after taxes. International 
publishing does not offer even these financial rewards. Yet U.S. magazine pub- 
lishers have built up tremendous circulations abroad, become worldwide names, 
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and a very wanted commodity—almost wholly with their own capital. Even 
under international media guarantee we are paying our share on contracted 
costs. 

Therefore, I’d like to urge you not just to pass the appropriation for the inter- 
national media guarantee program but increase it, because for a relatively smal] 
amount of money, we, the magazines, will be able to continue working at full 
capacity for the good of the United States. 

arking back to the Mansfield report, with which vou are all familiar, it said 
about international media guarantee: “The program is beneficial far out of pro- 
portion to its cost. The countries most in need of this assistance are the under- 
developed areas—many of which have recently been freed from colonial ad- 
ministration and need to develop their educational institutions in a situation of 
serious foreign exchange problems. 

We’re talking about countries like Indonesia, Pakistan, Vietnam, where inter- 
national media guarantee currently operates—and others such as Egypt, Sudan, 
Ethiopia, Korea, and Cambodia where it could operate if funds were available, 
There s no estimating the amount of good our English-language magazines do in 
those countries especially when you consider the point made by Newsweek’s 
Ernest Lindley after the Bandung Conference: ‘In nearly all of free Asia, English 
is the second language, where it is not the first. It was the official language of the 
Bandung Conference. It is the only language in which most Asian countries 
can communicate with each other. In many, including Indonesia, the study of 
English is now compulsory, beginning in junior high schoo!. One specific result 
of the prevalence of English as the second language is that most free Asian stu- 
dents who go abroad to study—as thousands want to do—prefer English-speaking 
countries. Many of these young people will rise rapidly to positions of influence— 
in most Asian countries trained men and women are in very short supply * * *, 
I think every American will realize how valuable this second language factor is to 
the spread of American ideas and ideals.” 

To illustrate this with a concrete example, between 1957 and 1958 Newsweek 
International circulation increased in IMG countries as follows: Burma 50 per- 
cent, Taiwan 22.5 percent, Indonesia 111.9 percent, the Philippines 23.9 percent, 
Pakistan 35 percent, Vietnam 31.9 percent, Israel 27.6 percent, Turkey 82.4 
percent. 

In many countries, where the IMG program has been cut back, the publishers 
have gone ahead and continued to sell magazines, piling up considerable—for the 
publishers—blocked currency. We can’t keep it up indefinitely, and unless we 
can get this vital help from IMG, we’re not going to hold onto our readers, our 
magazine distributors, or our advertisers who help underwrite this distribution, 
too. We urgently need the IMG program behind us in greater volume and witha 
greater measure of continuity because magazines, unlike books and movies, have a 
periodicity of issue and we cannot turn publication on or off at will. 

I think it would be fair to say that U.S. publications abroad are a ‘“‘national 
asset”? and that the IMG program should continue to help protect this asset in 
the fullest possible manner. I earnestly believe that there are few U.S. Govern- 
ment programs which, for so small an expenditure, yield the United States such 
large benefits. 

Thank you. 





HELP OF IMG PROGRAM NEEDED 


Mr. Tuompson. I would like to have you see these Russian maga- 
zines and say, why not be a budget buster, Mr. Chairman. ‘There is 
nothing to buy or build. We have got to meet this competition 
which we have before us. Our magazines are going out every month. 
A total of 14 million per issue, reaching 75 miflion people. We need 
the help of the IMG program. I think the rest of it is in the state- 
ment. 

Senator Jonnson. Very well. Thank you very much. You sum- 
marized very succinctly and I will review your testimony with a great 
deal of interest. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, sir. 
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DEFINITION OF NEWSWEEK INTERNATIONAL 


Senator Jounson. What is the connection between Newsweek 
International and Newsweek magazine? 

Mr. THompson. Those are international editions. We publish 
practically the same magazine in Europe and the Pacific area, Mid- 
east and Africa, with different advertising from local concerns. The 
same is true of Time International. 

Senator JoHNSON. It is operated by the same corporation? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. It is part of —— 

Mr. Tuompson. Part of Newsweek. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


Senator Jounson. Is your editorial policy to bust the budget? 

Mr. THompson. If the job needs doing we will bust the budget. 

Senator JoHNson. In what edition have you said that? 

Mr. THompson. Pardon? 

Senator Jounson. I have been reading you pretty carefully and I 
have not seen it. 

Mr. THompeson. The national budget or our own budget? We are 
busting our own budget. 

Senator Jonnson. I am talking about the Federal budget. The 
U.S. Government budget. I have not seen any editorials along that 
line. I wanted you to give me the issue in which you referred to, 
where you advocated that. 

Mr. THompson. I misunderstood you. I thought you meant our 
personal budget. We are busting our budget to put IMG in foreign 
countries. 

QUESTION OF INCREASING BUDGET 


Senator JoHnson. Do you advocate this committee busting the 
President’s budget? 

Mr. THompson. This is essential; yes, sir. 

Senator JoHNsoN. In what respect? 

Mr. TuHompson. We are involved in all other counterpart funds. 

Senator JoHNsoN. You apply that to the entire budget? 

Mr. Tuompson. I am talking about IMG. 

Senator Jounson. You would like for us to bust the budget in 
regard to IMG but in other phases you would like for us to stay 
within the budget? 

Mr. Tuompson. On the IMG program; this is a program that is 
being seriously underrated. 

Senator JoHNSON. You advocate busting it as far as IMG is 
concerned? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. That is the program your magazine is interested 
in. You would not advocate the general busting of the budget? 


CUTBACKS ADVOCATED 


Mr. Tuompson. No, sir, I advocate cutting back some other phases 
of the budget. 
Senator Jounson. What do you advocate cutting back? 
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Mr. Tuompson. I think you did some of it on mutual aid. 

Senator JoHNsoN. You would cut down the mutual security fund? 

Mr. Toompson. That is right. I think we are fighting for minds, 
as much as territory with military weapons and what we are talking 
about is small in relation to the bigger issues. I think that we are 
involved in counterpart funds which are tied up with the agricultural 
surplus that have just overwhelmed this very good program. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Thompson. I[ will 

‘ad your statement with a great deal of interest. 

"aie. Tuompson. Thank you. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF GERMAINE PATTY, REPRESENTATIVE 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Jonnson. Mr. Jack Dalton, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is represented by a very attractive lady. Give your name, 

Miss Parry. Thank you. Germaine Patty. 

Senator JoHnson. Without objection, we will insert the statement 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


INFORMATIONAL MEpIA GUARANTEE APPROPRIATION 
STATEMENT BY JACK DALTON ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Jack Dalton. I am the international relations 
officer of the American Library Association, a group of about 22,000 librarians, 
library trustees, and friends of libraries. For more than 80 years this association 
has been interested in promoting library interests throughout the world. During 
chis period it has assisted foundations and Government agencies in establishing 
libraries and training agencies for librarians. It has collected and dis ‘tributed 
books to war devastated areas and it has helped solve the library problems of 
educational and technical assistance programs in many countries. 

I work in those portions of Asia, the Middle East, Latin America, and Africa 
where American funds are being spent to assist people in developing educational, 
industrial, economic, agricultural, and health programs. These are the couniries 
which are rapidly changing their whole way of life and where the problems of 
language and illiteracy and an insufficient supply of trained manpower are matched 
by a corresponding lack of libraries, informational materials, even an adequate 
supply of paper on which to print the books and materials they need. Among 
the countries I have visited in the past 2 years are Burma, Chile, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Turkey, and Vietnam. I have seen economic condi- 
tions worsen in some of these areas and the political situation deteriorate in others, 
I have seen giveaway programs that have seemed less than successful and I have 
seen ICA, USIA, and American foundations aid programs working magnificently. 
I have tried to discover the most efficient way of providing informational materials 
that are needed in areas where the problems are colossal enough to invite the use 
of such words as staggering and overwhelming. 

The group that is not overwhelmed or staggered, the group that has aroused my 
admiration and maintained my faith, is that group of men in each counury who 
see the problems clearly in terms of what is required to eradicate the disease and 
illiteracy and poverty with which they must contend while they attempt to 
fashion administrative and other machinery adequate to their needs. This 
group is growing. There will be around 50,000 foreign students in this country 
this year. When they return home they will need access to books and journals 
which they have discovered here. They would like to buy them; they should be 
able to buy them. But in the countries I have mentioned there are several 
difficulties for those who want to buy American books. American prices are high, 
much higher than for the same books from England; it cakes longer to get them 
in many places; and we have not the established outlets that some other countries 
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enjoy. When the currency problem is added to these difficulties, we are at a 
real disadvantage. 

The IMG program, as I understand it, is designed to make it possible for 
American publishers of books, journals, film, and other informational materials 
to sell their products in countries where there is such a serious currency problem 
that without some such program ihe flow of materials from the States through 
normal market channels would be very drastically reduced. I do not believe 
anyone wants to see this supply reduced. 

] have talked with a great many people—students, teachers, librarians, pro- 
fessional men—in these areas who ask nothing more than a system which will 
enable them to buy with their own curreney the books we publish, under a plan 
adequate to their continuing needs. They have switched to English as their 
second language because of the availability of materials in English; they have 
sien in the special libraries established in connection with university, publie 
administration, medical, agricultural, and technical programs the kinds of things 
that are available; they have examined our books here. They now need access 
to a supply which can be developed with assurance by publishers who can plan 
confidently for a continuing program. 

The American Library Association believes that this program is a very important 
part of the overall information program. It believes it should be sustained at an 
even higher level. It believes it is a necessary part and a logical continuation of 
the educational and aid programs which both Government and private agencies 
are maintaining. It sees this program as a foundation upon which ean be built 
relationships which will flourish long after the need for aid has passed. It believes 
we should extend and strengthen this foundation and this it urgently reeommends. 


SUPPORT OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Parry. | am Germaine Patty, director of the Washington 
Office of the American Library Association. Mr. Dalton called me 
from Charlottesville and asked me to express his great regrets he had 
been tied up and found it absolutely impossible to get here as he had 
asked, so we would like very much if you would insert his full state- 
ment in the record. 

Senator Jounson. We have done that. 

Miss Parry. Mr. Dalton is international relations officer of the 
American Library Association and he speaks from wide experience. 
He has been working for a number of vears in Asia, Africa, the Middle 
Kast and Latin America in working with governments and foundations 
in setting up libraries and training centers. He has had a great deal 
of experience and for the American Library Association we would like 
very much to support the informational media guaranty program and 
urge that funds be appropriated to support the program, to increase 
it insofar as you find able. 

Thank you very much for giving me this opportunity to present 
this statement. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. 

This closes the hearing and I would like for the staff to explore the 
possibility of having the testimony sent to the printer at the earliest 
possible date and asking them to proceed immediately with getting it 
together because I want to take this bill up as early as I can next week 
in the full committee. 

I want to express my gratitude to the very able clerk, Mr. Merrick, 
and his associates, to the stenographer for his understanding and 
patience and to the witnesses who have been so helpful to the com- 
mittee. 

I should like to have a tentative draft prepared regarding each 
restoration request, also any other possible areas that we could reduce 
even below the House figure, and if you will do that and get it to me 
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early in the week, then I will try to review it with other members of 
the committee. 
Commission ON Civi_ RiGHTs 


Senator JoHNson. I have received a letter dated June 4, 1959, 
from Gordon M. Tiffany, Staff Director of the Commission on Ciyij 
Rights indicating that the Commission is satisfied with the House 
allowance of $280,000 for operating expenses in fiscal 1960. This jg 
a reduction of $8,000 in the estimate of $288,000 submitted for the 
period July 1 to November 9, 1959, the date on which the Commission 
shall cease to exist pursuant to Public Law 85-315, approved Sep. 
tember 9, 1957. 

Justifications submitted to the committee in support of the 1960 
estimated fund requirements will be placed in the record. 

(The justification follows:) 

CoMMISSION ON CiviL RiGuHtTs, 
Washington, D.C., June 4, 1959. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: In response to a telephone inquiry on Tuesday, June 2, 
1959, from Mr. John Kennedy of the Senate Appropriations Committee staff, the 
Commission on Civil Rights accepts the appropriation of $280,000 for fiscal year 
1960 as voted by the House of Representatives and will not petition the Senate 
Appropriations Committee for consideration of an appropriation of $288,000 as 
originally requested and justified. , 

Nevertheless, this letter covers 30 copies of the original justification as pre- 
sented to the House Appropriations Committee and for the use of the Senate 
committee. 

Sincerely, 
Gorpon M. Tirrany, Staff Director. 


CoMMISSION ON CiviL RiGcats 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Budget estimate and justification for fiscal year 1960 





[oe GeeOrrmneee. we te aires alana seh te spn eseences 00g, 
Proposed supplemental__---- ~~~ - SU MAL hae ace hidewersnkeek 40, 000 
NE Dati sen, $64 diet 625 a decd weet LA Sek ee aie o wee bee Se 790, 000 
a ih ie edn anes onl . nse bith dacs aebiliteltinirdatienks maha — 502, 000 
Re NI oo an ca his ee pater ee aa ee Rahs ee en 288, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Commission on Civil Rights was created as an independent bipartisan 
agency in the executive branch of the Federal Government pursuant to Public 
Law 85-315, approved September 9, 1957. It is composed of six members ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate who 
serve on a part-time basis. The day-to-day administration of the Commission is 
assigned to a full-time Staff Director who is also appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The specific functions are— 

(1) To investigate allegations that citizens are being deprived of their 
right to vote and have that vote counted by reason of their color, race, religion, 
or national origin; 

(2) To study and collect information concerning legal developments which 
constitute a denial of equal protection of the laws under the Constitution; 

(3) To appraise the laws and policies of the Federal Government with 
respect to equal protection of the laws under the Constitution; 

(4) To conduct such public and executive session hearings throughout 
the United States as may be necessary to perform the duties and accomplish 
the objectives of the Civil Rights Act of 1957; and 
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(5) To prepare and submit interim reports to the President and the Con- 
gress and a final and comprehensive report of its activities, findings and 
recommendations by September 9, 1959. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Section 104 of Public Law 85-315 provides that the Commission shall submit 
to the President and the Congress a final and comprehensive report of its activities, 
findings, and recommendations not later than September 9, 1959, and that 60 
days thereafter the Commission shall cease to exist. 

Accordingly, the 1960 estimate of appropriation of $288,000 covers only the 
period July 1, 1959, through November 9, 1959. It is expected that all personnel 
will be retained until September 1, 1959, with termination beginning on that date. 

A justification by object classification follows: 

Personal services, $170,000 


Provides for 53 permanent employees with estimated average employment of 
19.6 and net salary of $154,000; the members of the Commission, 2 full-time 
consultants, and 1 consultant at 3 days a week at $14,500; and overtime and 
holiday pay at $1,500. Termination of employees will begin on September 1, 
1959 through November 9, 1959. 


Travel, $50,000 


Based on 48 State advisory committees holding 4 meetings each at approxi- 
mttely $29,700; 8 Commission meetings at $1,500 and Commission staff travel at 
$18,800. 


Transportation of things, $100 
Based on 1959 requirements. 


Communication services, $15,000 


Covers cost of telephone service at headquarters office in District of Columbia 
and communications with State advisory committees in the field, and postage. 


Printing and reproduction, $30,000 


Covers mainly printing of the final report estimated at approximately $25,000 
with the remainder for the record of the Commission’s proceedings and interim 
reports. 


Other contractual services, $8,400 


The contract with the Library of Congress for research work constituting the 
greater portion of 1959 expense will expire prior to July 1, 1959. The fiscal year 
1959 contract with GSA for certain administrative services amounts to $21,000. 
No contract beyond a continuation of the one with GSA is envisaged for fiscal 
year 1960. 


Supplies and materials, $4,000 
It is estimated that this amount will be required to furnish supplies and materials 
connected with the needs of the staff of the Commission. Even though the Com- 


mission will be liquidating during 2 months of this period, this amount appears 
reasonable. 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $9,000 
Covers Government’s share of payments to retirement fund. 
Taxes and assessments, $1,500 


Covers Government’s share of social security costs for members of the staff not 
covered by civil service retirement. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


The Commission on Civil Rights is responsible for investigating allegations 
made that citizens are being deprived of their right to vote by reason of their 
color, race, religion, or national origin; collecting information concerning legal 
developments constituting a denial of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution; and appraising laws and policies of the Federal Government on 
equal protection of the laws. The Commission’s final report to the President and 

ongress is due by September 9, 1959. The Commission ceases to exist 60 days 
after submission of its final report. 
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Detail of personal services 



































1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
Num-| Total |Num-| Total |Num-} Total 
ber salary ber salary ber Salary 
Grades : nd ranges: 
Special positions at rates equal to or in excess of 
I dD 1 $22, 500 1 $22, ! 
GS-17, $15,375 to $16,335: Deputy Director______- hen A oan dnt 1 15, 392 1 15, 392 
GS-16, $14,190 to $15,150: 
Director, office complaints, information and 
eis neon ede caaceds mmereire babe tie eaaaelle- 1 14, 206 1 14, 206 
Director, office laws, plans, and research kcaccns Serdar 1 14, 206 1 14, 206 
Executive secretary--___-- ast aiatee bebe saan ohana cee 1 14, 206 1 14, 206 
GS-15, $12,770 to $13,970: 
I i Se bl te, wes a oa aoa 1 12, 771 1 12, 771 
I td a ee ee tadutilbakaon 1 12, 771 1 12, 771 
nN ne oe vc undabesneomiteas sane . 1 12, 771 1 12, 771 
GS-14, $11,355 to $12,555: | 
pepe monmens empistant. io; . cseccce Seca. Sch ds face. tse. 1 11, 357 1 11, 357 
RO ic cmonnnncdasmnenncne a 1 11, 357 1 11, 357 
a cies minim alsin teaies Se cae 6 68, 142 6 68, 142 
GS-13, $0,800 to $11,000... ...............-- Soden Beet m wd dew 2 19, 802 2 19, 802 
a cok mndnanskuebhommcina ts asecdunaiia 3 26, 478 3 26, 478 
AGE, SF A009 00 $6,200... 52. 0o5- ee sc eed ccs, JstOE SS Biss 5 36, 357 5 36, 357 
er RI i So a ee ke Leb ale eae neee 3 17, 970 3 18, 408 
Gu-t 50900 te WOO... 2 eae 5 26, 313 5 26, 748 
ey GD OO BOUNOO. 3 5 ceo eco one oc~ ences Pid biicetomdebunntd 6 29, 849 6 30, 181 
eS a eee hibairacdnie beans whic 3 12, 314 3 12, 605 
sal. cee chsasgdumsacicdaecactoupancots 5 19, 386 5 19, 386 
Sn ET ON NID on cece cnenccenenccenccns locate an eeaeee 4 14, 331 4 14, 331 
PII IIIS os ce cdesiccndccshcdbacnbanabes piles Dalene ee 1 3, 370 1 3, 370 
Total permanent-___........__- i iastieciaarcc lanai aii tales BU tog nate ce 53 415, 849 | 53 417, 345 
I I A acc teh ohh b aphids mem at cdables sh gdde ohh. beanicd solic « 2.8 21, 849 33. 4 263, 345 
Net permanent (average number, net salary) ---|__--- cGrautuae ak ae 394, 000 19.6 154, 000 
Positions other than permanent: Intermittent em- 
te A. oa kuenealicengelnaaneebenwet eee hte atess 37, 500 }.-.--- 14, 500 
Other personal services: 
Regular pay above 52-week base. ..........--.--.-].---.-]----------]------ RE be ne heed od cee 
oa icn a cavp drabrersurelevimagtoeuessscuntvwssc 2, 290 |----- 1, 500 
UU a a ikl “435, ae 170, 000 











DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF Deputy UNDER SECRETARY ON TRANSFER POLICY 
(See p. 203) 


The memorandum quoted on page 203 is, in fact, a summary outline of the basic 
olicies of the Department with respect to ‘assignments of Foreign Service officers. 
t does not, however, attempt to set forth in detail all the elements of the Depart- 

ment’s transfer policy. It would be not only impracticable but undes vable to 
issue regulations which would deprive the Department of flexibility in its decisions 
with respect to assignments. So many factors of varying weight enter into assign- 
ments decisions that it would be impossible to prescribe in advance what should 
be done in every situation. 

Although these variables prevent the establishment of a policy to be uniformly 
followed it is the practice of the Department to station officers in the areas for 
which they are particularly fitted, either by linguistic or other specialized ability. 

Nevertheless the Personnel area of the Department, with the cooperation of 
the appropriate geographic bureaus, endeavor to prevent an officer from remaining 
so long in a single geographic area as to threaten his broad objectivity with regard 
to the general international situation. Therefore, officers, after having served for 
a number of years in the area in which they are specializing, are for periods system- 
atically assigned to other areas of the world where they are given opportunities 
to see fresh horizons. Such assignments are not only advantageous to the officer 
but they are also to the Government, since missions acquire thereby officers 
thoroughly acquainted with other ge ographie regions. The world has become so 
small that what happens in one region has immediate repercussions in others. 
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Therefore, a key diplomatic mission is strengthened when it has on its staff officers 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the background of developments in other 
parts of the world. These officers are not only able to assist the Ambassador and 
their colleagues in the Embassy to understand the significance of developments 
in the regions in which they have specialized, but they are also in a position to 
enlighten in this regard officials of the governments to which the missions are 
accredited. 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
GENERAL LEGAL AcTIvITIES—CIvIL Division 
(See pp. 566 and 568) 


Senator Jonnson. Without objection, the record will show the 


formal statement of George Cochran Doub, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Civil Division. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


It is a matter of paramount importance to the Civil Division (and of importance 
to the Public Treasury and private litigants as well) that the allowance by the 
Bureau of the Budget of an increase of $162,900 for the fiscal year 1960 be re- 
stored. The House committee disallowed $148,700 of the $162,900. 

The Civil Division has been described as the world’s largest law office, handling 
as it does substantially all of the civil litigation of the United States with the 
exception of condemnation, tax, and antitrust cases. Its lawyers have a caseload 
of over 14,000 cases, involving sums aggregating over $1 billion. The intake is 
over 8,000 cases, which is not controllable, and about the same number of cases is 
terminated each year. 

In 1958 (the last complete fiscal year), on claims on behalf of the United States 
of $97,054,000, the Division obtained judgments or settlements aggregating 
$42,063,000, i.e., 43.3 percent of the amounts claimed. The same year the 
Division collected for the Treasury of the United States $31,850,000. In addition, 
the Division recovered $4,650,000 in FHA “windfall’’ cases, which was paid to 
mortgagor corporations but enhanced the security of the United States for its 
FHA guarantees of mortgage loans. In defending claims against the United States 
agyregating $355 million, the Division held recoveries to the comparatively small 
figure of $15,249,000, i.e., 4.29 percent of the amounts claimed. A tabulation of 
recoveries by and against the United States for the last 4 fiscal years follows: 


TaBLeE A.—Recoveries by and against the United States for the last 4 fiscal years 
CASES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 








Year Amount Amount Percentage 
involved recovered of recovery 
A Selden dktababseadd bed caktonch Wiadebsstdah bhbdasdew $378, 895, 292 $19, 084, 485 4.7 
ES ect lth ddan nepdglanud dy gchebiaée-aabs abner 447, 934, 753 34, 254, 449 5.0 
I ices sth icdien natn cheeky Aesaersae tea héccamemingd a dabudiedl 375, 556, 838 12, 264, 909 3. 26 
REL biedadstcadancdmondudcncadeass pb cade catermaead 355, 222, 876 15, 249, 897 4.29 
CASES ON BEHALF OF THE UNITED STATES 
htc dacchgh an Svcs dear aoth ink ds lo iaiceons 4 ROL | $47, 883, 289 | $16, 427, 853 34.0 
ie alas Ec aisha bie meainlaediameieaamiaibes agai 93, 600, 143 23, 611, 250 25. 2 
ee ota Ets ac ae uel Pima Sracaxsnin oi Ghihpracin iat a abd a miei 170, 535, 387 76, 449, 743 44.8 
SE 01h 3920, GiliLL tod. d8l 220d. eke 97, 054, 165 | 42, 063, 245 | 43.3 








14, 837, 204 
30, 519, 236 |- 
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There are 186 authorized legal positions in the Division and of these 12 are 
unfilled by reason of lack of funds. The average caseload per attorney in the 
Division is 118, as indicated by the following table: 


TABLE B.—Average caseload per attorney by sections as of May 31, 1959 


Cases per 

attorney 
SR RINNE Ss 5 aie Cle canew ace ewake ae mare 70 
i is Ja Sea tewe gh de ul aad Gasna bree ame sede ee en een e cane 34 
oe, ee, Doe Oe ee Wicd mene marae 34 
I a inn hen slang ess ns We ln 
rete MC tae Ae URE Coca caw es come bus rib eae cbaniatecumen 71 
eons oo Bet eal eb Gaknbneccme ease eee 117 
I A Sr mann benatnkw an woman 449 
ls i Sie nek a Wenn Se aha dm Rees ee a a sm 19 
ey eerer cyte ike Luo te Sil ee rt ieee 134 
VeterTane. Sere bbe ONONCE Asoo. 5 sick eased. loslietauieic. 139 


1U.S. attorneys will brief and argue some appeals under close supervision of Appellate Section. 

2 The number of actual cases, i.e. cases which must be tried, is uncertain. Approximately 200,000 cases 
are pending. A single decision may dispose of a few, or of hundreds. The Civil Division does_not include 
customs cases in any statistics furnished. 

U.S. attorneys will assist in most of these cases, try many. 


EXPENSES OF NEW DIVISION RESPONSIBILITY—FOREIGN® LITIGATION 


The principal part ($88,000) of the $148,700 allowed by the Bureau of the Budget 
but disallowed by the House committee is required to enable the Division to meet 
conservatively estimated expenses which must be incurred in 1960 in handling 
claims by and against the United States in foreign courts. Three years ago such 
foreign cases numbered less than 10 but now, due to the farflung activities of the 
U.S. Government, such cases totaled on May 31, 1959, 173 involving $8,500,000. 
(See statement, p. 573.) 

Prior to 1954, foreign cases were virtually unknown, but the Civil Division is 
now confronted with a new major and serious litigative burden, the cost of which 
must be provided for. 

These foreign cases are handled by retained foreign counsel working under the 
close supervision of the Division. In 1957, the fees of foreign counsel totaled 
$12,623; in 1958, $22,374. As of February 1, 1959, our current unpaid obligations 
to foreign counsel amount to $59,000. During the past 4 months the United States 
has been in the humiliating position of being required to beg foreign counsel in 
other countries to defer submission of their bills until the 1960 fiscal year because 
the Division has no funds with which to meet these obligations. 

In 1959, in spite of an urgent plea for funds for this purpose, the Division re- 
ceived no allowance for it. If an appropriation is not made for the fiscal year 
1960 in order to meet these obligations, the Division will be required to curtail 
its regular work and dismiss employees. 

Within the Civil Division there has been no additional personnel provided to 
handle the workload of the 173 foreign cases in litigation abroad. A considerable 
amount of this work must be handled by the Admiralty and Shipping Section, the 

yovernment Claims Section and the Torts Section, sections whose assigned areas 

of litigation are more closely related to the bulk of the foreign cases than that of 
the other sections. Yet in these sections, especially, the pressure of the domestic 
caseload is so great that any adequate assignment of staff time to the difficult 
and novel problems arising under foreign and international law is prohibited. 
The situation has reached such an inelastic point that no further assignments of 
foreign cases ean be made to these lawyers without an equivalent elimination of 
work on the domestic calendars. 

Of the seven additional lawyers requested, we are seeking one legal position for 
the Admiralty and Shipping Section, two for the Court of Claims Section, three 
for the Government Claims Section and one for the Torts Section. However, 
due to an elimination of seven positions in Docket personnel, the net increase 
involved will be only three positions. The new positions requested—10 (7 legal 





and 3 clerical)—would require $61,839. The elimination of seven docket posi- 
tions would save $28,891, leaving a net increase of three positions—$33, 148. 

If the $88,000 figure is not restored, the Civil Division staff will have to be cut 
and a number of persons thrown out of work. 
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Any reduction in our present staff means one of two things. Fewer cases will 
be concluded in 1960 or less time must be given to each case. The delay of justice 
js a serious matter and an inadequately prepared or poorly handled case on behalf 
of the Government can result in tremendous cost to it. Very often in Civil 
Division cases by or against the Government, whether involving large or small 
claims, the court decision will govern or affect the disposition of future claims 
involving hundreds of thousands or many millions of dollars. 


INCREASE IN EXPENSE OF REGULAR ACTIVITIES 


The remaining amount disallowed is needed merely to maintain our presens 
level of authorized and occupied positions. It is desperately needed and if it it 
included in the appropriation it will enable the Division to fill immediately any 
vacancies occurring in 1960. Our heavy caseload makes it imperative that there 
should be no delay in filling vacancies. 





Moscow EXHIBITION 
CONTRIBUTORS FROM PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


(See p. 786) 





Number of firms Purpose Amount 
Es eetQcbichbdnivesuitdandescticcascmeses ees ey | $185, 680. 00 
nad eis gcemarmeeabipacne einai aal andigs Incaaconrela isn ese achep amas in accent. A Serene 38, 500. 00 
Sa eile stats S atcdh dyin nino easiest aieRichaulaseigtas as adeniwdceleian Fashion show. _.._.--- 164, 900. 00 
Eee taste an behaeien Acc edaebadbatnenLadginese ucts General fund........-- 5, 815. 42 
a i Rd hl Reena Dhol, 394, 895. 42 
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Trust Funp AccountT—P.astic Pavinion 


List of contributors: Amount 
en ee eB aa Vee $12, 500 
American Cyanamid Co__-____.__---- ee ee ee ee ee 7, 500 
NTE nT TT Te ne en enn ac mialne neemaawhnhuon ron 7, 500 
Nene nn nn anne ee eet cdat cee Ser ate 6, 500 
merocules Power Co... - 2 tC. eae ee ae Ree ae 6, 000 
I i Sip tin laiad 6, 000 
Shell Chemical Corp Sree ween hee ees Piece tate ctor i tg sn ale 6, 000 
E. I. Dupont De Nemours & Co., Inc__._------- stivitideieiac tala 6, 000 
The B. a 5, 000 
Rohm & Haas We 3 rand ee ak cs Be ta we a to 5, 000 
i ns ks csi nin ph eeeminy 5, 000 
Celanese Corp. of America- Deal igs ais ps SAS Shes ol we aa i Bk 5, 000 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co_____-----__- eeeenen. eae: Terk 5, 000 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp..------ bn EmeGh hte bdrm be 5, 000 
United States Rubber Co___. Be te ean Set, a eats —— 5, 000 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co___-------- Heath dnsana Pete 5, 000 
The General Tire & Rubber Co_____--------- Share 5 sin sisi ck Gras te 
Ferro Corp - - ae en diate thet imd dea asinine nee 3, 000 
Filon Plastics Corp - - ------ SG Midge deen vena osahe 500 
ee ee iene wae 250 
PIERS JG UI) 2OUEL W.ccurud sauwued awd ileus secs 100 
Molded Fiber Glass. Body ieee ren = Cae anes ierere aa 100 
The Plastex Co__.__._-- samen «WED Was. eke 100 
Claremont Pigment Dispersion Corp_- pudcrouvescs ckasoucepwese 100 
en PORNO Rs ee eo memsecacccns 50 
ence een Sesh ihe heh wishes aan wine ance do Selene 50 
Chicago Gasket Co-_---- pre eante yn cokes narra ok tas 5 Ries as Si ete ia 25 
Pennsylvania Fluocarbon Co., Inc_ ke [Sl deetee Seen ee 25 
General Products Corp-_- alia engines enlesdiiapebig-enlegs iglesia 25 
The Southern Plastics E ngine ering Corp eR Nie AN 5 
sok tinnic wien ene wielinw eam adhe ine wa Tito ddwd eben. 50 
wt sy eh detail a sheila: ei dh es tae ak agen a aa 100 
Dow Chemical Co___- eee es Er ie YU 6, 000 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co____...--------- Keer ak wu eikes 7, 500 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp- - - -- 5 ee eee Ae ne a bee 10, 000 
W. R. Grace & Co.___------ ete ae the ete he acl beara te 5, 000 
Lido wna Madu won a en ee ae anes She ee 1, 000 
Spencer Chemical Co- sacs weudat 500 
Specialty Resins Co. (Society of the Plastic Industry) - ee Sal chee 100 
Frank W. Beet & Co. .- eae heat Tous hee dees cease 50 
NTT in carbene he ee cman cua 121, 050 
ee scia ans seek SEWss Hehe Shaw eeeee eS 25, 000 
I esi sol Dares malig hei ig stil asa al ciete 3, 000 

cet iitalas tack cei aia aki atinhs nak ari ye ose Brag ae aks aac eae "185, 680 


1 $21,050 represents dollar figure of resin donated by Hooker Chemical Co. 


Trust Funp AccouNT—PRINTING 


List of contributors: Amount 
I OS SS. Bia cued ehent tence Ue $13, 000 
American Airlines. __._------- pUie Sous Seis dee Rk ee 500 
Sen ASO Ses eo. BEC UCUL Js cece sehen cbow 2, 500 
IS te oo wtcen amen acé Be ei alle hat TS Recerca iat 10, 000 
Ree NEU, £6 SOS l5 4 Sa ees Seals petite ouedecdi sen 500 
Noreen American Aviation.\............-0....1..- , Jouuss, Seeie 5, 000 
The Great Lakes Towing Co..............--...- hg ihe pee ak 1, 000 
ene een ae WOM WN oo oc Ho LN hed ec lbun beendee 5, 000 
LS JS 0S SU savas ooecbe Wbin dubbUE Se edeaaweewae 500 
TI LGULL SS, caedeens wea dewaus pile. hth wreinabetn od bale 500 
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Trust Funp Account—FasHion SHow 


List of contributors: 


List of contributors: 


Amount 
Man-Made Fiber Producers Association__........_.....________- $10, 000 
Federated Department Stores, Inc___-__._- ec saa as ail a cae 2, 000 
premnumeery Ware &Colills..i2 il i ti 2, 000 
Sues eeem, Ihe... ..... dill. dads susdies.ousol dueusue, 1, 000 
IS SDs nn ash it a Ss pi Sn as el akin aa alanine 500 
ens mince nied thn haem nena aieeNE eee 500 
Hat Corp. of America__------- i ia iss ling a ss nea Ne ts anaes a 2, 000 
i ct ciceeinkanmiwinn bheanededdceca cee 500 
Burlington Industries Foundation -___.............-_--___-___-- 2, 500 
Leather Industries of America, Inc___............-_.--..______- 2, 500 
I =~ sa Sc Sn ile Dc eg aac a 5, 000 
I rT NI IN gs sss es sek ect macs nec insane sale a 2, 500 
i ons pas che a cml abe tances eae 10, 000 
Desks PONONOSTE POUDMAUION an cece nce aceon anwaedadinn cme 10, 000 
i I ao, a seen wi tires easectsl ce a a dela eee 5, 000 
Eagle ns 0 ios ainsi st-at inv cael todbe endl ci eee 4, 500 
Zelinka-Matlick, SONI since sds jh dct Races wibsd cg ated oka aaa 1, 000 
RE AT a Ray Rete et Oey Lean a teen ee TY 1, 000 
NTE To is snierun sir oro nivel aaa dein oak eee 200 
Jantzen, ai Wee i li sie nk lee eal asahsaciitiasicheaeaeaaiieabaaiasne Ee 10, 000 


Alamac Knsstiog I Mills, Tae Eas esd ca oh atic ee cae a ae ae aelaote aees 5, 000 
American Institute of Men’s & Boys’ Wear, bhatt 5, 000 
a i cnt net ik id in aciech liane eotieediaceac nai die ke 2, 000 
Bk TERPOUONE, COOT. oc ence nnnennnsn- am seciedene a Niddiaetiine aaneeaael 1, 000 
ois se i fds gba abode cai eae ae 1, 000 
I edn ebel oc dh Mh os Sinn ls ttn cs dagen malian eee 500 
The Green Shoe Manufacturing Co__________________-__--_-__- 100 
SE I I nk let hos wk Dn Sars dl see enna coe 250 
Amvette Salon Service, Inc__....-.--------------_-.---...___- 5, 000 
Helena Rubenstein, Wee dnceccus aduene ae tie ot 10, 000 
i hs saan oh n't. ala ts ao na Sc ae annie an 10, 000 
J. P. ne ee eee 2, 500 
I a= eas i choi oa seep dl nal wb a ca Sa 2, 000 
BE aici oi lation mp tain nents Seite wala sh beeidicanatia a 5, 000 
Ore SAMGGGe DRUB. 8. nec omenwmnn daepnap cman 5, 000 
I ht ew lacie em 1, 000 
Fox Knapp Manufacturing al od ee RRR AREA SOR 2 500 
Allied Stores Foundation (the Chase Manhattan 7. eee 1, 000 
ES ELE EEE ER IEA SAREE AG TS 1, 000 
Le Roi Hosiery Co., Ts 8 gba re en oe 1, 000 


Harward Manufacturing Corp____--—-__- pias a aadeb ideale ia makati taal 50 


Cromwell Mills__...........-- ens eee ae es sie b ce Oa 1, 000 
RI IIs: 09 da 0:55 aay cain io ie esi erecta eae 2, 500 
National Coat & Suit Industry Recovery Board_____....-..__--- 7, 500 
a seem, (art Coat Co... Ite... .2.nnanncnncnencucccccenusccauc 1, 000 
i a nwo wth ep mivrteainfuhc cadena: 6a aula 2, 000 
RMON CO Rs ENN a ek i as os cas wn eesti a ee eas 1, 000 
Leather Industries of America, Inc________-_- gh ot ortieg tah ene 2, 500 
a acnabinieame hab Aenea 300 
nn SG: OUOUINIQUUINIIN nw. oo ono mn ws aw ae erumeiite urate aaa 500 
RM REM a ee ia 2 gil i Se eee ea 5, 000 

riers ca i cue chk schaa sore hades eres ato eetinamieacaaaeeanea 164, 900 


Trust Funp Accounr—GENERAL 


Amount 
I a is od sa on.cp nie pogrom nls cabin to llc a anlage $4, 000. 00 
General Motors Corp. - vcd cases ca soca tain ete a sacle 1, 106. 92 
I ea a a leanne eee 708. 50 


Total 5, 815. 42 
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CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 


Senator Jounson. The committee will recess subject to the call of 


the Chair. 
(Whereupon, at 4:19 p.m., Friday, June 12, 1959, the committee 


recessed subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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Page 
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INDEX 
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